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The ‘compendious History of the regal and consular 
state# of Rome, by Mr. Echard, and a translation of 
the extensive one, written in French, by the Jesuit- 
fathers, Catrou and Rouill6, were the only general ac- 
counts, which (unmixed* with foreign matters) had 
been given of them, in our language, when the present 
work was first offered to the public. In the structure 
of it, the author had an especial regard to those persons, 
Who, wishing to be acquainted with the Roman story by 
reading it in English, found Mr. Echard too brief to 
satisfy their Curiosity, and the Jesuits too diffuse and 
Verbose to engage their attention agreeably. Not long 
ilfter its coming abroad, the well known and much es- 
teemed Monsieur Rollin, who, by the solicitation of his 
friends and admirers, had been prevailed with, in his old 
age, to undertake a History of Rome from the building 
of the city to the battle of Actium, obliged the public 
with a part of what he had executed. Death prevented 
his prosecution of the work to its completion ; but it 
1 " "’nee been continued and finished by the ingenious 
^jtrious Monsieur Crevier; and the whole is 
into English. Had M. Rollin, who not. only 
4in his relations, the extremes above men- 
flas drawn his historical matter (for the most 
‘ 7 'the ancient Greek and Latin authors, been 
.Stnore early in his enterprise, it would have 
mx the writer of the present history from attempt- 
3Uy thing of this kind ; whose project, at first, was 
"more than to abridge the Jesuits’ voluminous 
ma ^ n S use » occasionally, of M. Vertot’s 
wative of the revolutions in the Roman go- 

i, in his History of the World, has given a dry, but very exact ao- 
man kingdom and republic. “ His collections (aays Mr, Echard) 
^ both for their usefulness and exactness; his decisions very just and 
< bis learning very uncommon and curious : in short, we may say, that no 
^finore truly and carefully brought together the principal matters of all the 
Itytoftii historians than he ; and that he was au incomparable collector and compiler, 
though at the same time he was but au indifferent historian/’ Prof* to Ech. Rom. 
■ Hist , 
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vernment. That project, however, he did not closely 
and constantly follow, even in this first volume, and he 
wholly departed from it in composing the second, 
choosing then to have recourse to the ancients for his 
materials, and also venturing, with regard to certain 
things, by them related, to make remarks, and give con- 
jectures of his own ; which, he imagined, , might at 
least occasion to his readers the pleasure of considering, 
if they proved of no service to assist them in judging. 
Nor was he diverted from proceeding in this method, 
by the pieces M. Rollin had then published, of his 
Roman history ; for this excellent writer, though more 
exact in his translations, and in giving the sense of his 
authors when he is not a mere translator, than either 
Monsieur Vertot or the Jesuits, has not, so often as 
could be wished, made use of his judgment to distinguish 
the true from the false, the probable from the impro- 
bable ; and he has sometimes chosen to transcribe Mon- 
sieur Vertot, where this abbe did certainly not deserve 
that honour. Whoever peruses Monsieur Vertot’.? 
work must, I think, observe, that, with him, notwith- 
standing his strong and lively representation of the ava- 
rice, ambition, and usurpations of the nobles, the tri- 
bunes are always wrong, either in the matter or the 
manner, or the timing , of their proposals for relieving 
the plebeians, and commonly in all three. And Mon- 
sieur Rollin, though he be not quite so devoted to the 
aristocratical faction as the abbe, yet seems to have a 
stronger bias that way than perhaps in reason he ought 
Hut. to have. In pages 57, 58. of his second volume, speak- 
Ro,u ’ ing of the Agrarian law, he says, “ The demand of the 
tribunes on this article does really appear so founded in 
equity, that it seems as if nothing reasonable could be 
objected to it ; and one cannot easily look upon the se- 
nate’s obstinate withstanding it, but as a crying injustice, 
and a partiality wholly condemnable. Nevertheless, a 
society so respectable, and abounding with persons of ge- 
nerally avowed prudence and virtue, most undoubtedly 
have had strong reasons for acting as they did. That 
possession [which the patricians had] of the lands be- 
longing to the public, might be unjust in its origin, and 

A .. . 
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it was then that a remedy might and ought to have been 
applied. But, as Monsieur L’Abbe de Vertot observes, 
a new partition was a thing attended with great diffi- 
culties.” And then, to excuse the senate, he transcribes 
Monsieur Vertot’s imaginary difficulties ; of which the 
reader will find some notice taken in the first volume, 
p. 410. 

It is the more extraordinary that Monsieur Rollin 
should be so ready to ascribe the senate’s opposing the 
Agrarian law to prudential motives, and a concern for 
the tranquillity of the public, when he had said but five 
pages before, in speaking of their opposition to the law 
for a partition of Mount Aventine among the people, 
“ There was nothing unreasonable in this law : and the 
senate ought to have granted the hill with a good grace, 
and have even prevented the demand of the tribunes ; 
but these obtained nothing from the fathers without 
violent struggle, the discord being so great, and become, 
as it were, natural between the two orders.”* 

If from some passages, in the present edition of this 
volume, regarding the civil contests at Rome, the author 
should be thought too much biassed to the popular side, 
he hopes it will be remembered at the same time, that 
there is a sort of generosity in taking the part of the 
poor commons, who, in almost all their endeavours to 
free themselves from oppression, have been usually re- 
presented as an unreasonable, headstrong multitude, in- 
solent, seditious, and rebellious. And he can truly say, 
that how partial soever to the plebeians he may seem, he 
is not conscious of having passed over any material fact, 
reported by the ancients to the disadvantage of the pie- 

* The reader will find in p. 548. of the second volume of this history (second edi- 
tion) some observations on a passage in the 28lh book of M. Rollings Roman His- 
tory, which, to my apprehension, are sufficient to shew, that he was unreasonably 
prepossessed against the popular cause. 

That supereminently learned and judicious writer, Dr. Blackwell, seemingly un- 
der the like prepossession, has (in p. 132. of the first volume of his Memoirs of the 
Court of Augustas) delivered it as liis opiniou, that the Roman constitution was un- 
hinged, and its government converted from the best of forms to the worst, by those 
very measures (in favour of the commons) which, according to Dr. Middleton, 
brought the government of Rome to its perfect state : 1 mean the laying open to the 
plebeian families a promiscuous right to all the magistracies of the republic, and by 
that means a free admission into the senate, — the proposing equally an# indifferently 
the honours of the government to every cilizen, who by bis virtue and services, 
either in war or io peace, could recommend himself to the notice and favour of his 
countrymen. See Dr, Middleton's Preface to the Life of Cicero, p, $7 f 
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beian cause, or its advocates ; notwithstanding his own 
incredulity with regard to several pretended facts of this 
sc# kind. Thus, though he totally disbelieves the story of 
"“** Cassius’s treasonable plot, with his trial and condemna- 
tion ; as likewise that of the wicked conspiracy of the 
J 3 *- tribunes against the senate and the knights ; yet he has 
’ given the substance of both these tales as they are re- 
lated by Dionysius. 

In the forty-two years, from the secession to the de- 
cemvirate, the main foundations were laid of that free 
republican government, afterward brought to its per- 
fection by the Licinian laws, and their natural effects. 
For which reason, and a well-grounded apprehension, 
that several transactions of those times were not placed 
in their true light by Monsieur Vertot, whose representa- 
tions of them had been copied in the first edition of 
this volume, that portion of the history was revised with 
some attention, and compared with the original writers; 
and this comparison occasioned, in the second edition, 
not only some variations from M. Vertot, but here and 
there a critical remark on the ancient historians them- 
selves ; and in the present edition the reader will find 
several remarks that are not in the former, and of which 
some, perhaps, will appear to him entirely new. They 
are not given as things certain, but as probable, as 
having the appearance of truth. 

What is inserted in the margin of p. 191 , vol. i. by 
way of objection to Livy’s account of the peace made 
with Porsena, was borrowed from a treatise entitled, A 
Dissertation on the Uncertainty of the History of the 
first 500 Years of Rome. It seems, for the reasons 
there given, highly probable, if not certain, that the 
king entirely subdued the Romans ; and the truth of 
this opinion may perhaps receive some confirmation 
from another remark. Livy tells us, that it was a cus- 
‘ tom transmitted from the ancients, and retained even in 
his time, for the crier, at public sales, to call the goods, 
Porsena’s goods. (According to Plutarch it was at sales 
of good&«belonging to the public.) The Latin historian 
is at a loss for the true origin of this custom ; because 
(as he intimates) it would seem, that the first goods, sold 
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under this appellation, had been taken from Porsena in 
a hostile manner ; and this does not well suit with the 
king's friendly departure from before Rome. “ Either 
this custom (says he) must have commenced during the 
war, and been continued after th,e peace ; or it must have 
taken its rise from an origin of a gentler kind than the 
outcry imports.” “ Cujus originern moris, necesse est 
aut inter bellum natam esse, neque omissam in pace: 
aut mitiore crevisse principio, quam hie prae se ferat ti- 
tulus, bona hostiliter vendendi.” He adds, “ The most 
credible tradition concerning this matter is, that, when 
Porsena marched away, he made a present to the Ro- 
mans of his camp stored with provisions, of which, by 
reason of the long blockade of their city, they were in 
extreme want. And lest the people, pressed with hun- 
ger, should seize the provisions in a rapacious tumul- 
tuous way, these were sold and called' Porsena’s goods ; 
not to signify that it was a sale of booty acquired by the 
Romans from the king in war (for they were not in a 
condition to make such depredations), but of the free 
gifts of his bounty.” 

Now if, as Tacitus informs us, the city surrendered r<«. 
to Porsena, and if, as the treaty mentioned by Pliny I! *!' 
imports, the Romans were reduced so low as to submit 
to the being prohibited the use of iron, except for agri- 
culture, we may easily believe, that the origin of the *’ 
outcry, used in public sales, was an injunction laid upon 
the Romans by the king, to make an acknowledgment, 
on all such occasions, that whatever they possessed was 
his. And this is not inconsistent with the supposition 
of his freely supplying their necessities, when they, 
through the pressure of famine, had absolutely submit- 
ted to him. The continuation of this custom, whether 
it arose from gratitude, or from obedience to power, will 
in either case be difficult to account for, unless we sup- 
pose, that the words, ce Porsena’s goods,” came soon to 
signify no more than that the goods, exposed to sale, 
would be sold cheap ; as probably those given by Por- 
sena were. Father Catrou (upon what authority I 
know not) gives this meaning to the expression. 

It may be observed, by the way, that the enterprise of 
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Mucius to stab Porsena is a strong proof, if the fact be 
true, of the extremity to which the Romans were re- 
duced. And the fact, that Mucius did undertake to as- 
Ks. y ’ sassinate the king, and this (as Livy and D. Hal. report) 
x>.h’»i. the approbation of the senate, is made credible by 
p. «s>8. that unusual ignominy with which he loaded his con- 
quered # enemies, in forbidding them the use of iron for 
arms ; for it seems to have a reference to the dagger of 
Mucius, and the base attempt to which the great council 
of his nation had encouraged him. 

Monsieur de Beaufort, a member of our Royal So- 
ciety, and author of the Dissertation above mentioned,, 
gives some very good reasons for questioning, in the 
story of Mucius, the truth of that circumstance, his 
broiling his right hand ; and he has made several other 
ingenious observations on the history of the first ages of 
Rome; yet I must take leave to say, that he seems very 
far from having proved, that there is nothing more un- 
certain than the whole body of the Roman history of the 
uukc. first 500 years, from the building of the city : “ Qu’il 
(). ic. 43. n ’y a r ; en t j e pj ug j ncer t a i n que tout ce corps d’histoire — 
qu’ori n’y peut compter sur rien.” And, because the 
matter of the following sheets is the substance of what 
the ancients have written concerning those times, I 
have, in a discourse, which is now prefixed to the second 
volume of this history, attempted a defence against the 
attack made on the credit of their accounts. 

N. B. When Dionysius of Halicarnassus is cited, the 
pages of the Frankfort edition are referred to, because, 
those pages being marked in the inner margin of Dr. 
Hudson’s edition, such reference will be equally conve- 
nient with regard to both. 

* That Porsena chose rattier to be himself king of the Romans, than to restore 
Tarquin to the throne, will not be thought wonderful. But when, and by what for- 
tunate incidents the Romans got, so soon as they did, from under the domination of 
the Hetrurian, must be left to conjecture. 
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HISTORY OF THE SEVEN ROMAN KINGS, 

OCCASIONED BY SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S OBJECTIONS TO 
THE SUPPOSED TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY-POUR 
YEARS* DURATION OF THE REGAL STATE OF ROME. 


It is commonly admitted, upon the authority of the ancient Ant. 
chronologers, that the fall of Troy was about 670 years before 
the expulsion of Tarquin the last king of Rome, who was indis- 
putably expelled about the year before Christ MS. But Sir 
Isaac Newton has, by many arguments, made it probable, that 
those chronologers have placed the taking of Troy* near 300 
years farther back than they ought to have done : and one of his 
arguments is drawn from the too long space of time supposed to 
be tilled up by the reigns of only twenty-one kings in succession 
(fourteen at Alba, and seven at Rome). For in no country, of 
which the historical and chionological accounts are certain, is it 
found, that the like number of kings in succession reigned near so 
long as 676 years. And because most of the seven Roman kings 
were untimely slain, and one deposed, he thinks it not reasonable 
to believe that their reigns took up half the 244 years allotted to 
them by the Roman historians. 

As the following remarks, offered in support of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s conclusion, may happen to fall under the inspection 
of several persons who have not perused that great man’s chro- 
nological work, it may to such perhaps be agreeable, if the re- 
marks be introduced by some of his fundamental reasons for 
questioning the truth of the received chronology of ancient king- 
doms in genera], and of the Roman kingdom iu particular. 


* Mr. Whiaton, p. 971, of Authent. Rec. pari 2. seems confident that Troy was 
taken just 1270 years before the Christian era, which computation (he says) agrei * 
with the chronology of the author of the Life of Homer, supposed to he Herodotus 
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* All nations, before they began to keep exact accounts of time, have been prone 
to raise their antiquities ; and this humour has been promoted, by the contentions 
between nations about their originals. 

* Herodotus tells us, that the priests of Egypt reckoned from the reign of Menes 
to that of Seihon,* who put Senaolierib to flight, t 341 generations of men, and as 
many priests of Vulcan, and as many kings of Egypt ; and that 300 generations make 

10.000 years ; for, saith HerodoLus, three generations of men make 100 years : and 
the remaining forty and one generations 1340 years: and so the whole time from 
the reign of Menes to that of Selhon was 1 1,340 years. And by this way of reckon- 
ing, and allotting longer reigns to the gods of Egypt than to the kings which followed 
them, Herodotus tells us from the priests of Egypt, that from Pan to Amosis were 

15.000 years, and from Hercules to Amosis 17,000. 

* So also the Chaldeans boasted of their antiquity; for Cnllisthenes, the disciple 
of Aristotle, sent astronomical observations from Babylon to Greece, said to be of 
1903 years* standing before the times of Alexander the Great. And the Chaldeans 
boasted farther, that they had observed the stars 473,000; and there wore others 
who made the kingdoms of Assyria, Media, and Damascus, much older than the truth. 

* Some of the Greeks called the times before the reign of Ogyges unknown^ be- 
cause they had no history of them ; those between his flood and the beginning^ of 
the Olympiads fabulous, because their history was much mixed with poetical fables; 
and those after the beginning of the Olympiads historical, because their history was 
free from such fables. The fabulous ages wanted a good chronology, and so also did 
the historical, for the first sixty or seventy Olympiads. 

* The Europeans had no chionology before the times of the Persian empire, ami 
whatsoever chronology they now have of ancienler times, hath been framed since 
by reasoning and conjecture. 

* Plutarch tells us, that the philosophers anciently delivered their opinions in 
verse, as Orpheus, Hesiod, Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedocles, Thales. 

* Solon wrote in verse, and all the seven wise men were addicted to poetry, as 
Anaximenes affirmed. || 

1 Till those days the Greeks wrote only in verse, and while they did so, there could 
be no chronology, nor any other history than such as was mixed with poetical fancies. 

* Pliny, in reckoning up the inventors of things, tells us, that Pherecydes Scyrius 
taught to compose discourses in prose in the reign of Cyrus; and Cadmus Milesius 
to write history. And in another place he saith, that Cadmus Alilesius was the first 
that wrote in prose. 

* Josephus tells us, that Cadmus Milesius and Acnsilaus were but a little before 
the expedition of the Persians against the Greeks : and Saidas calls Acusilaus a most 
ancient historian, and saith that he wrote genealogies out of tables of brass, which 
his father, as was reported, found in a corner of his house. Who .hid them there 
may be doubted : for the Greeks had no public table or inscription older than the 
laws of Draco. 


Ap.sub « pherecjdes Atbeniensis, in the reign of Darius Hyslaspis, or soon after, wrote 
In* Ax- ant iq u * l ‘ L,a an( l ancient genealogies of the Athenians in ten books; and was 

ounXaof ooe of the first European writers of this kind, and one of the best; whence be had 
Joseph, the name of Genealogus, and by Dionysius Halicarnasseosis is said to be second to 
c “ nt j ^ none of the geuealogers.1T 

nys. 1. 1. * He supposed to be Mizraim the son of Chain, and grandson of Noah, and to 

initio, hove founded a kingdom in Egypt, A. M. 1772. — Ant. Chr. 223&. 

£ According to the old chrouology, the flood of Ogyges happened 1796 years 
before the Christian era : but according to Sir I. N. little more than 1100 years. 
Short Chron. p. 10. 

" In the beginning of that [the Persian] monarchy, Acusilaus made Phoroneus as 
old as Ogyges and his flood, and that flood 1020 older than the first Olympiad : 
which is above 680 years older than the truth.” Chron. of the Greeks, p. 45. 
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« Epimenides, (not the philosopher, but) an historian, wrote also of ancient gene- 
alogies: and 

* Hellanicus (who was twelve years older than Herodotus) digested his history 
by the ages or successions of the priestesses of Jono Argiva. Others digested theirs 
by those of the archons of Athens, or kings of the Lacedemonians. 

* Hippiasthe Elean published a breviary of the Olympiads, supported by no cer- 

tain arguments, as Plutarch tells us:* he lived in the 105th Olympiad, t and wasde- # Pint, 
rided by Plato for his ignorance. This breviary seems to have contained nothing 
more than a short account of the victors in every Olympiad. 3 f )0# 

‘ Then Ephorus the disciple of Isocrates, formed a chronological history of Aut. 
Greece,! beginning with the return of the Heraclides into Peloponnesus, and ending 
with the siege of Porinthus in the twentieth year of Philip, the father of Alexander J jg 
the Great, that is, eleven years before the fall of the Persian empire : but he digested p. bbo. 
things by generations, and the reckoning by the Olympiads, § or by any other era, ^ nt * 
was not yet in use among the Greeks. S43 ' 

1 The Arundelian marbles were composed sixty yenrs after the death of Alexander Polyb. 
the Great, [An. 4. Olymp. 128.] and yet mention not the Olympiads nor any other P* 37 *d- 
standing era, bat reckon backwards from the time then present. Chl 

* But chronology was now reduced to a reckoning by years ; and, in the next <j&>. 
Olympiad, 

* Timecus Siculus improved it : for he wrote a history, in several books, down to 
his own times, according to the Olympiads ; comparing the F.phori, the kings of 
Sparta, the archons of Athens, and the priestesses of Argos, with the Olympic vic- 
tors, so as to make the Olympiads and the genealogies and successions of kings and 
priestesses, and the poetical histories suit one another, according to the best of his 
judgment; and, where he left, off, Polybius began, and carried on the history. 

* Eratosthenes wrote above 100 years after the death of Alexander the Great. 223. 

He was followed by Apollodorus, and these two have been followed ever since by 
cbronologers. 

* But how uncertain their chronology is, and how doubtful it was reputed by the 
Greeks of those times, may be understood by these passages of Plntarch. 11 Some In Vita 
reckon Lycurgus,” saith he, “ contemporary to Iphitus, and to have been his com- L y cur fi i 
panion in ordering the Olympic festivals, amongst whom was Aristotle the philoso- ^ m> 
pher ; arguing from the Olympic disc,|| which had the name of Lycurgus upon it. 

Others, supputing the times by the kings of Lacedemon, as Eratosthenes and Apollo- 
dorus, affirm that he was not a few years older than the first Olympiad.” He began 

to flourish in the 17th or 18lh Olmpiad, and at length Aristotle made him as old as 
the first Olympiad ; and so did Eparainondas, as lie is cited by ASliariaml Plntarch: 
and then Eratosthenes, Apollodorus, and their followers, made him above 100 years 
older.’ 

[Mr. Whiston accuses Sir T. Newton, of nol informing bis readers how very difli- Confut. 
cult a thing it is to tell the age of Lycurgus; nor that Plutarch himself declares, ot 
“ how every thing about Lycurgus is disputed; and, above all the rest, the time cV r ori. 
when he lived.” I cannot see any good ground for this quarrel with Sir I. N. ; but p. lot?. 
I wonder that Mr. Whiston or any body should build much upon the authority of 
chronological canons, the framers of which were so destitute of authentic records as 

§ Sir I. N* says the same in the introduction to his short Chronicle, and adds 
there these words, ( Nor does it appear that the reigns of kings were yet set down 
by numbers of years.’ 

|| N. B. In p. 58, Sir I. N. shews the fallacy of this argument. Iphitus, says lie, 
did not restore ail the Olympic games. He restored indeed the racing in the first 
Olympiad, Corcebus being victor. In the 14th Olympiad, the double stadium was 
added, Hypcenus being victor. And in the 18th Olympiad, the quinquertium and 
wrestling were added, Lampus and Erybatus, two Spartans, being victors ; and the pausan. 
disc was one of the games of the quinquertium. 1.5.C.8, 
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to be reduced to conjectures concerning the time when Lyeorgus lived, than whose 
legislature there is not a more memorable event in the history of Greece. And it 
ought to be observed, that the uncertainty with regard to Lycurgus must be attended 
with a like uncertainty as to the times of the kings in the line of Procles ; Lycurgus 
having been tutor to his nephew Charilaos the seventh king of that race. And it is 
remarkable that the chrouologers have not pretended to know the number of years 
which each of those kings reigned, though they have marked the length of the several 
reigns of the kings in the line of Eurystbenes down to Polydorus the tenth king.] 

In another place Plutarch tells us : * The congress of Solon with Croesus some 
think they can confate by chronology. But a history so illustrious, and verified by 
so many witnesses, and, whioh is more, so agreeable to the manners of Solon, and 
worthy of the greatness of bis mind and of his wisdom, I cannot porsuade myself to 
reject because of some chronological canons, as they call them, which hundreds of au- 
thors correcting, hAve not yet been able to constitute any thing certain, in whioh they 
could agree amongBt themselves, about repugnances. 

* Diodorus, in the beginning of his history, tells us, that be did not divine, by any 
certain spaoe, the times preceding the Trojan war, beuause he had no certain founda- 
tion to rely npon ; but from the Trojan war, aooording to the reckoning of Apollodo- 
ras, whom he followed, there were eighty years to the return of the Hersclides into 
Peloponnesus ; and tuat from that period to the first Olympiad, there were 328 years, 
computing the times from the kings of the Lacedemonian s. Apollodorus followed 
Eratosthenes, and both of them followed Thucydides in reckoning eighty years from 
the Trojan war to the return of the Heraclides : but in reckoning 328 years from 
that retnrn to the first Olympiad, Diodorus tells us, that the times were computed 
from the kings of the Lacedemonians ; and Plutarch tells us, that Apollodorus, Era- 
tosthenes, aud others, followed that computation : and since this reckoning is still re- 
ceived by chronologers, and was gathered by computing the times from the kings of 
the Lacedemonians, that is from their number, let us re-examine that computation. 

* The Egyptians reokoned the reigns of kings equipollent to generations of men, 
and three generations to 100 years, as above ; so did the Greeks and Latins, and 
accordingly they have made their kings reign one with another thirty and three years 
a-piece, and above. 

* For they make the seven kings of Rome, who preoeded the consuls, to have 
reigned 244 years, which is thirty-five years a-piece. 

* And the first twelve kings of Sicyon, ASgialeus, Europs, &o. to have reigned 529 
years, which is forty-foar years a-piece : 

* And the first eight kings of Argos, Inaohns, Phoroneus, &c. to have reigned 371 

years, which is above forty-six years a-piece ; * 

* And between the return of the Heraclides into Peloponnesus, and the end of the 
first Messeniau war, the ten kings of Sparta in one race, 


1. Eurysthene*, 

2. Agis, 

3. Echestratus, 

4. Labotas, 

5. Doryagas, 


6. Ageiilaus, 

7. Arch elans, 

6. Teleolns, 

9. Alcamenes, and 

10. Polydorns ; 


the nine in the other jrafce,* the ten kings of Messene,t and the nine of Arcadia 
according to chronologers, took up 379 years; which is thirty-eight years a-pince 
to the ten kings, and fojrty-lwo years a-piece to the nine. And (be live kings [follow- 


* 1. Procles, 2, Sous, 3. Eurypon, 4. Prytanis, 5. Euoomus, 6. Polydectes, 
7. Charilaos, 8. Nioander, 9.Theopompus. 

t 1. Cresphontes, 2. Epytns, 3. Glancus, 4. Isthmus, 5. Dotadas, 6. Sibotas, 
7.Phintas, 8. Antioehns, 9. Euphaes, 10. Arlstodemua. 

1. Cypselus, 2. Olaus, 3. Bncbalion, 4. Phialus, 5. Simas, 6. Pompus, 7. iEgi- 
n*tt, 8. Poi/mnestor, 9. A&ofamis. 
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ilig Polydorus] of the rate of Enrysthenes, between the end of the first Messenien 
war, and the beginning of the reign of Darias Hystaspis ; Eurycrates, Anaxander, 
Eurycrates II., LeoD, Anaxandrides, reigned 202 years, which is above forty years 
a-piece. 

* Thus the Greek chronologers, who follow Timsens and Eratosthenes, have made 
the kings of their several cities, who lived before the times of the Persian empire, 
to reign about thirty-five or forty years a-pieoe, one with another; whioh is a length 
so much beyond the coarse of nature, as is not to be credited. For by the ordinary 
course of nature, kings reign, one with another, about eighteen or twenty years 
a-piece : and if in some instances they reign, one with another, five or six years 
longer, in others they reign as much shorter : eighteen or twenty years is a medium. 

* So the eighteen kings of Judah, who succeeded Solomon, reigned 390 years, 
which is one with another twenty-two years a-pieoe. 

* The fifteen kings of Israel after Solomon, reigned 259 years, whioh is seventeen 
years and a quarter a-piece. 

' The eighteen kings of Babylon ; Nabonassar, &c. reigned 209 years, which is 
eleven years and two-thirds a-piece. 

* The ten kings of Persia ; Cyrus, Cambyses, &c. reigned 208 years, whioh is al- 
most twenty-one years a-piece. 

* The sixteen successors of Alexander the Great, and of his brother and son in 
Syria ; Selencas, Antioch us Soter, &c. reigned 244 years after the breaking of that 
monarchy into various kingdoms, whioh is fifteen years and a quarter a-piece. 

* The eleven kings of Egypt; Ptolemaeus JLagi, &c. reigned 276 years, counted 
from the same period, which is twenty-five years a-piece. 

* The eight in Macedonia ; Cassander, &o. reigned 138 years, which is seventeen 
years and a quarter a-piece. 

* The thirty kings of England ; William the Conqueror, William Rufus, &c. 
reigned 648 years, whioh is twenty-one years and a half a-piece. 

4 l*he first twenty-four kings of France ; Pharamundus, &c. reigned 458 years, 
which is nineteen years a-piece. 

* The next twenty-four kings of France, Ladovicus Balbus, &o. 451 years, whioh 
is eighteen years and three quarters a-piece. 

. * The next fifteen, Philip Valesius, &o. 315 years, which is twenty-one years 
a-piece. 

* And all the sixty-three kings of France, 1224 years, which is nineteen years and 
a half a-piece. 

* Generations from father to son may be reckoned, one with another, at aboot 
thirty-three or thirty-fodr years a-piece, or about three generations to 100 years : 
but if the reckoning proceed by the eldest sons, they are shorter, so that three of 
them may be reckoned at about seventy-five or eighty years ; and the reigns of kings 
aro still shorter, because kipgs are succeeded not only by their eldest sons, but some- 
times by their brothers, and sometimes they are slain or deposed ; and succeeded 
by others of an equal or greater age, especially in elective or turbulent kingdoms. 

* In the later ages, since chronology hath been exact, there is scarce an instance to 
be found of ten kings reigning any where in continual succession above 260 years; 
bat Timieus and his followers, and 1 think also some of bis .predecessors, after the 
example of the Egyptians, have taken the reigns of kings for generations, and reckon- 
ed ^tbree generations to 100, and sometimes to 120 years ; and founded the techni- 
cal cbronology of the Greeks upon this way of reckoning. Let the reckoning be re- 
duced to the course of nature, by putting the reigns of kings one with another, at 
about eighteen or twenty years a-piece : and the ten kings of Sparta by one rice,' the 
nine by another race, the ten kings of Messene, and the nine of Areadta, above men- 
tioned, between the retnrn of the Heraclides and Peloponnesus; and the end of the 
first Messenian war, will scarce take up above 180 or 190 years : whereas, accord- 
ing to chronologers, they took up 379 years. 
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• Chrottologer# have [not only] lengthened the time, between the return of the He- 
raclides into Peloponnesus and the first Messenian war,— they have also lengthened 
the time between that war and the Persian empire. 

Uerod. * For in the race of the Spartan kings, descended from Ruryslbenes; after Poly- 
L 7. dorus, reigned these kings : 

11. Eory crates, 15. Ana x and rides, 

12. Anaxander, 16. Cleomenes, 

13. Earycrates If. 17. Leonides, &c. 

14. Leon, 


Herod. * And in the other race descended from Prooles ; after Theopompos [the ninth 
1. a. king] reigned these, Anaxandrides, Arcbidemos, Anaxilens, Leutyohides, Hippo- 
oratides, Ariston, Demaratus, Leu tyob ides 11. &c. according to Herodotns. These 
kings reigned till the sixth year of Xerxes, in which Leonidas was slain by the Per- 
sians at Thermopylae; and Leulychides II. soon after, flying from Sparta to Tegea, 
died there. 

* The seven reigns of the kings of Sparta, which follow Polydorns, being added 
to the ten reigns above mentioned, which began with that of Eurystheues, make np 
seventeen reigns of kings between the return of the Heraclides into Peloponnesus 
and the sixth year of Xerxes ; and tbo eight reigns following Theopompos, being 
added to the nine reigns above mentioned, which began with that of Procles, made 
np also seventeen reigns, and these seventeen reigns, at twenty years a-piece one 
with another, amount onto 340 years. Count these 340 years upwards from the sixth 
year of Xerxes, and one or two years more for the war of the Heraclides, and the 
reign of Aristodemns, the father of Eurysthenes and Procles ; and they will place the 
return of the Heraclides into Peloponnesus 159 years after the death of SolomOn, 
• i. e. and forty-six years before tbe first Olympiad,* in which Coroebus was viotor. But 
the followers of Timseus have placed this return 280 years earlier.t Now this being 
822 ' the computation upon which the Greeks, as you have heard from Diodorus and Plu- 
t i. e. tarch, have founded the chronology of their kingdoms, which were ancienter than the 
1108. Persian empire ; that chronology is to be rectified by shortening the times which 
preceded the death of Cyrns, in the proportion of almost two to one ; for the times 
which follow the death of Cyras are not much amiss/ 

[The truth of Sir I. N.*s computation with regard to the reigns of the seventeen 
king? of Sparta, of whom Leonidas was the last, seems to be well supported by the 
space of time filled up by the reigns of the thirteen kings (of the same line) who 
signed in succession after Leonidas. 

Leonidas was slain in the year before Christ, 480. 

Cleomenes, the last of the thirteen kings who reigned after him, being expelled 


j Rat. Peloponoesas, killed himself in Egypt as (Petavias hath shewn}) in 219, before 
Temp. Christ* 

par. l. The years between the deaths of these two kings are 261, so that the thirteen 
c, 4. kings hi succession from Leonidas reigned but about twenty years a-piece one with 
another.] 

gir i.H. ' As for tbe chronology of the Latins, that is still more uncertain [than the efaro- 

р. 49. oology of the Greeks]. Plutarch represents great uncertainties in tbe originals of 

inRorn 00 Semos.|| The old records of tbe Latins were burnt by the Gauls 

et Num. years after tbe Regifuge, and sixty-four years before the death of Atexamfortbe 
| In Great and Quintas Fabios Pictor, the oldest historian of the Latins, lived 10Q 
^ Am ' y earA than that king, and took almost all things [oonoerning the originals of 
IT* Dlod. Rpn*] from Diodes Peparethius, a Greek. 

1. 1. ‘ When the Romans oonqoered the Carthaginians, the archives of Carthage came 

into their hands. And thence Appian, in his History of tbo Punic Wan, (ells in round 
numbers that Carthage stood 700 years ; and Soltnus adds tbe odd number of years 

с. 30, [thirty-seven] in these words, “ Adrymeto atque Carthagini author est a Tyre 
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populas. Urbem iatam, ot Cato in oration e senatoria automat, oum rex Hiarbas re- 
rum in Libya potiretur, Elissa mulier extraxit, domo Pbcenix, et Cartbadam dixit, 
quod Phoenioum ore exprimit civitatem no ram ; mox aennone verso Carthago dicto 
esl, qno post anoos septingentos triginta septem exciditur quam fuerat extruota.” 

* EHssa was Dido, and Carthage was destroyed in tbe consulship of Lentulns and 
Mnmmins in tbe year of the Julian period 4568 ; from whence count baokward 737 
years* and the encaenia or dedication of the eity will fall upon tbe sixteenth year of • Ant. 
Pygmalion, the brother of Dido, and king of Tyre. She fled in the seventh year of ^ r> 
Pygmalion, bat tbe era of the city began with its encaenia. 

' Now Virgil and his scholiast Servius, who might hare some things from the 
archives of Tyre and Cyprus, as well as from those of Carthage, relate that Tencer 
oame from tbe war of Troy to Cyprus, in the days of Dido, a little before the reign 
of her brother Pygmalion ; and in conjunction with her father, seized Cyprus, and 
ejected Cinyras : and the marbles say, that Tenoer came to Cyprus seven years after 
the destruction of TYoy, and built Salami® ; and Apollodorus, that Cinyras married 
Metharme the daughter of Pygmalion, and built Paphos. Therefore, if the Romans, 
in the days of Augustus, followed not altogether the artificial chronology of Eratos- 
thenes, but had those things from the reoords of Carthage, Cyprus, or Tyre ; the 
arrival of Teucer at Cyprus will be in the reign of the predecessor of Pygmalion, Ant. 
and by consequence the destruction of Troy, about seventy-six years later than the Chr * 
death of Solomon. 90 * 

* Dionysius Halicarn as sen sis tells us, that iu tbe time of the Trojan war. Latinos Dionjs. 
was king of the Aborigines in Italy, and that in the sixteenth age after that war Ro- I 2 » 
mulus built Rome. By ages he means reigns of kings ; for after Latinos he names p * ,5 ‘ 
sixteen kings of the Latins, the last of which was Numilor, in whose days Romulus 

built Rome : for Romulus was contemporary to Numitor, and after him Dionysius 
and others reckon six kings more over Rome, to the beginning of Lho consuls. Now 
these twenty and two reigns, at about eighteen years to a reign one with another, for 
so many of these kings were slain, took np 396 years ; which, counted back from the Ant. 
consulship of Junius Brutus and Valerius Publioola, the two first consuls, place the Chr. 
Trojan war about seventy-eight years after the death of Solomon. 903 * 

‘When the Greeks and Latins were forming their technical chronology, there sirl.N. 
were great disputes abont the antiquity of Rome £ tbe Greeks made it much older P- 1?8 * 
than the Olympiads : some of them said it was built by ASneas : others, by Romus, 
the son or grandson of ASneas ; others, by Romos, the son or grandson of Latinus, Halicain, 
king of the Aborigines j others, by Romus, the son of Ulysses, or of Ascanius, or of L L 
Italus : and some of the Latins at first fell in with the opinion of the Greeks, saying P’ 44 ’* 5 * 
that it was built by Romulus the son or grandson of jEneas. Timaeua Siculus re- 
presented it built by Romulus the grandson of ASneas, above 100 years before the 
Olympiads; and so did Nsevius the poet, who was twenty years older than Ennius, 
and served in the first Puuic war, and wrote the history of that war. 

< Hitherto nothing certain was agreed upon ; but about 140 or 150 years after the 
death of Alexander the Great, the/ began to say that Rome was built a second time 
by Romulus, in the fifteenth age after the destruction of Troy : by ages they meant 
reigns of the kings of the Latins at Alba, and reckoned the first fourteen reigns at 
about 432 years, and the following reigns of the seven kings of Rome at 244 years, 
both which numbers made up the time of about 676 years from the taking of Troy, 
according to these cbronologers; but are muoh too long for the oourse of nature ; end 
by this reckoning, they plaoed the building of Rome upon the sixth or seventh Olym- 
piad : Varro * plaoed it on the first year of the seventh Olympiad, and was therein 

* If this be not an error of the press, yet doubtless Sir Isaac Newton meant to 
write Cato, not Varro, Varro placed the foundation of Rome in tbe third ye*r of tbe 
6th Olympiad [Ant. Chr. 753.]; Cato in the first year of the 7th [Ant. Chr. 751]. 

These two writers agreed io giving 244 years to the regal stale of Rome, but, as 
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generally followed by the Romans j but thu can source be reconciled lu tbe conrs* 
of datura : for I do not meet with any instance in|all bistory* since chronology*** 
certain, wherein seven kings, most of whom were slain, reigned 244 years in con- 
tinual succession. 

* The fourteen reigns of tbe kings of the Latins, at twenty years a-pieoe one with 
another, amount unto 280 years, and these years oounted from the taking of Troy end 
in the 38th Olympiad : and the roigns of the seven kings of Rome, four or fivejof them 
being slain, and one deposed, may at a moderate reckoning amount to fifteen or six- 
teen years a-piece one with another : let them be reckoned at seventeen years 
a*piece»Riid they will amount onto 119 years} which, being counted backwards 
from tbe Regifuge, end also in the 38th Olympiad : and by these two reckonings 
Rome was built in the 38th Olympiad, or thereabout. 

* The 260 years and tbe 119 years together, make up 399 years ; and tbe same 
number of years arises by counting the twenty and one reigns at nineteen years 
a-piece ; and this being the whole time between the taking of Troy and tbe Regifnge, 
let these years be counted backward from the Regifuge An. 1. Olymp. 68.* and 
they will place the taking of Troy about seventy-four years after the death of Solo- 
mon.* [Which death of Solomon Sir Isaac Newton places 979 yearo before the 
Christian era; so that the fall of Troy, soon after which A&neas began bis voyagps, 
will be about 905 years before that era ; and as Sir Isaac makes the flight of Dido 
from Tyre to lie Ant. Chr. 892. there were, according to this computation, but about 
thirteen years between these two last-mentioned events.] 


Mr. Whiston, in his treatise entitled a Confutation of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Chronology, observes, (p. 987.) that 44 In England we 
have had nine successive reigns at almost thirty years a-piece, from 
Henry I. to Edward III. 

44 And twelve at almost twenty-eight years a-piece, from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to Richard II. 

44 And the French have had six reigns together at almost fqrty 
years a-piece, from Robert to Philip II, 

u And eight reigns at above thirty-five years a-piece, from 
Robert to Lous IX. 

44 And ten reigns at almost thirty-three years a-piece, from 
Robert to Philip IV. all inclusive, as these tables will shew. 


they fixed the era of the city by reckoning backward, and counted the years of the 
republic by tbe annual magistracies, and as Varro, in this way of counting, gave to 
tbe republic two years more than Cato ; be of egarse placed the building of Rome 
two years farther back than Cato bad done. 

There were three dictatorships, to each of which Varro allotted a whole year, 
which dictatorships Cato had considered as only superseding so many comOlsbips, 
and therefore reckoned each consulship and tbe dictatorship that superseded it as fill- 
ing but one year. And this would have made Varro’s reckoning upon the whole, 
exceed Cato’s by three years ; bnt Varro, by placing in one and the same year the 
third decemvirate, and tbe succeeding consulship; to which magistracies Cato 
allotted distinct years, the reckoning of Varro, upon the whole, oxoeeded /that Of 
Cato by two years only. 

The Capitolina marbles, with regard to the three dictatorships and tbe third de- 
cemyirate, reckon like Varro ; but as tbey give only 243 years to the regal state of 
Rome, their chronology upon the whole has a year less than Varro’s, and . a year 
foore than Cato V 

See notes snr Chron, Grecque-Rora. Scion D. Hal. by the French translator of 
Dionysius, p. 34, 
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Kings of England. 


1 . William the Conqueror. 

21. 

9. Edward I. 

. 34. 

t. William Rufus . 

1:3. 

10. Edward II. 

. 19. 

5. Henry I. 

35. 

U. Edward III. . 

. 51. 

4. Stephen 

19. 

12. Richard 11. 

. 22. 

5. Henry II. . 

35. 



6. Richard I. . 

11. 


18)333(871 

7. John .... 

17. 



3. Henry III. . 

55. 




Kings of France. 


1. Rupert or Robert 

45. 

8. Lewis IX. 

. . 44. 

2. Henry I. 

28. 

9. Philip lit. 

• .15. 

S. Philip I. 

48, * 

10. Philip IV. 

. 29. 

4. Lewis VI. . 

29. 



5. Lewis VII. • 

43. 


10)327(32| 

6. Philip 11. . 

43. 



7. Lewis VIII. 

3. 




From these examples Mr. Whiston infers, that we ought not to 
reject or alter the series of the reigns of the twelve kings of Mace- 
donia, from Caranus, of the Heraclidae, to Archelaus, whicli 
twelve reigns take up 415 years: 12) 415 (34£. Nor the series 
of the reigns of the eight last of the Latin kings, from Amtilius 
to Tarquin the Proud, which takes up 286 years: 8) 286 (35|. 
Which reigns of Macedonian and Latin kings, he observes, are 
of all he had before marked (in several series of ancient long 
reigns) the longest in proportion, because they began after human 
life was reduced to its present standard. 

Now I think it must be granted, that the examples which Mr. 
Whiston has produced of long reigns in succession, both in Eng- 
land and in France, would be sufficient to make it credible, that 
the seven kings of Rome reigned as long as they are reported to 
have done, if there were no objection to this report, but its being 
uncommon to find, in authentic and undisputed history, seven 
kings reigning, in succession, thirty-five years a-piece one with 
another. But here it may be proper to consider, 

I. That we have no better authority for the long reigns of the 
seven kings of Rome, than for the long reigns of the fourteen 
kings of Alba, their predecessors ; and there is no instance, since 
chronology was certain, of twenty-one kings in succession reign- 
ing near thirty-two years a-piece, one with another, as the twentyr 
one kings in question are represented to have done. ( < 

Mr. Whiston, as we see above, has given us ten kings of Frapce 
in succession, who reigned 327 years, or. thirty-two years and 
three quarters a-piece. 

I think he has stretcher! the reign of Robert ten or eieven years 
VOL. i. c 
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beyond its true length. But, letting that pass, if to these ten kings 
we add the five that preceded them, and the six that followed them, 
to make the number twenty-one, we shall find, that the twenty-one 
kings reigned but about twenty-one years a- piece one with another* 

For Raoul, the first of the twenty-one, began to reign An. 
Dom. 923, and Jean IL the last of the twenty-otie, died in 1363, 
the whole space 440 years. 

If to the ten kings we add the eleven that preceded them, the 
reigns of the twenty-one will be still shorter. 

Indeed, if to the ten we add the eleven that followed them, the 
twenty-one reigns amount to near twenty-four years a-piece one 
with another. But this is far short of thirty-two years a-piece, to 
which the twenty-one reigns of the Latin kings amount, within a 
trifle, according to Bishop Lloyd's tables cited by Mr. Whiston. 

So, likewise, though we have bad in England twelve successive 
reigns at almost twenty-eight years a-piece, from William the 
Conqueror to Richard II. yet, if to those twelve we add the nine 
reigns which followed that of Richard II. we shall find that the 
twenty-one kings did not reign quite twenty-three years a-piece 
one with another. 

II. It may be farther observed, that the old chronology, which 
makes the reigns of twenty-oue Latin kings fill up a space of time 
so much longer than the reigns of the same number of kings of any 
country have ever done since chronology was certain, does in like 
manner make the reigns of every series of kings of the most ancient 
kingdoms exceed, in duration, what the common course of nature, 
as known by true history, admits ; which universal excess affords 
a probable argument, that the old chronology was wholly artificial, 
and not founded on authentic records or monuments. 

When I say, every series of kings, it might perhaps be expected, 
that I should except the long succession of kings in Egypt (from 
the time of Mizraim the son of Ham), to which numerous kings 
short reigns are assigned by the old chronology :* hut I consider 

# Mr. Whiston, in p. 975, mokes the following observation : — 

“Manetbo* when he speaks of the several dynasties of Egypt, or of the several suc- 
cession of collateral kingdoms, mentions the principal successions as extending to 
113 generations in 3555 years: and implies, that the first sixteen, which were 
chiefly before the deluge, were more than equal to the other ninety-seven : . those 
sixteen containing no fewer than 1985 years j and the ninety-seven no more than 
1570 years : the former allowing to eaeh generation or sneoessiou 124 years ; as 
the duration of human life before the deluge well admitted; and (the Chaldean suc- 
cession at Babylon in Abydenus and Berosus equally admitted also) while the latter 
$Utars hat a little above sixteen years to such a succession, till the days of Alex- 
ander the Creat : which last small number might yet well agree to those latter aged 
of die kingdom of Egypt, which might be subject to, great disturbances and ohabgfes 
of government #11 along.* 1 
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those series of Egyptian monarchy as fabulous. For indeed tbe 
short reigns assigned to them, are alone almost a demonstrative 
proof, that the greater number of the kings, in those series, never 
existed, or at least not in regular succession ; as I shall shew 
hereafter. 

Ilf. That most of the seven kings of Rome being slain, and 
one deposed, there arises hence a great improbability of their 
reigning thirty-five years a-piece, one with another. 

IV. And lastly, that in the accounts given us of those seven 
kings, there are some particulars, by which the historians discover 
the uncertainty of their chronology, and some that seem entirely 
to refute it, as the following remarks will shew. 


ROMULUS. 

The historians give thirty-seven or thirty-eight years to the reign 
of Romulus, yet if they had not expressly affirmed that he reigned 
so long, we should never have imagined, from any thing they re- 
late of his life and death, that his government was of near so long a 
duration : we should rather have concluded from what they them- 
selves have written concerning him, that he reigned little more 
than seventeen years. 

I. Plutarch having related how Romulus took Fidenae, and sent 
thither a Roman colony on the ides of April, goes on to tell us, 
that shortly after a plague broke out, and that before the plague 
oeased, the Caraerini invaded the Roman territory ; that Romulus 
without delay marched against them, defeated them, took Came- 
rium, their city, transplanted half its inhabitants to Rome, and on 
the kalends of August sent from Rome double the number of 
Roman citizens to Cameriutn : so greatly (adds Plutarch) was the 
number of his citizens increased in sixteen years* time from the 
building of the city. 

The same author proceeds immediately to relate, diet the 
Veientes, alarmed at this increase of the Roman power, made 
Fidenas the pretence for beginning a war with Rome. They de- 
manded Fidelias back as a city belonging to them ; and their de- 
mand being scornfully rejected, they took the field, dividing their 
forces into two bodies : one attacked the Roman army of Fidense 
with success ; the other marched against Romulus, and was de- 
feated by him. One battle more pot an end to the war ; Romu- 
lus obtained a decisive victory, for which he triumphed on the 
ides of October. 
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Not only Plutarch, but Livy and Dionysius make Fidelias the 
pretence for the war undertaken by the Veicntes ; and they speak 
of this war as begun presently after the reduction of that town by 
the Romans. It is not therefore without good reason that Pighius 
places the King’s triumph over the Veientes In his seventeenth year. 

II. It appears from Dionysius, Livy, and Plutarch, that the 
victory over the Veientes was the last military exploit of Romu- 
lus’s life. „ 

Dionysius having related the particulars of the war with Veii, 
the decisive victory gained by Romulus, and his triumph on that 
occasion, concludes with words to this effect : “ These are the 
most memorable wars of Romulus; an untimely death, when he 
was in the bloom of his military glory, hindered him from subduing 
any of the other neighbouring nations.”* 

Livy, when he has spoken of the same war, goes on much in 
the same man.ier with Dionysius rf* “ These were almost all the 
achievements at home and abroad during the reign of Romulus 
and then speaks of his death. And, 

Plutarch says expressly, that this war [with the Veientes] was 
the last war Romulus ever waged.J 

If then these two points be granted, that Romulus’s war with 
Veii was his last war, and that this was finished about the seven- 
teenth year of Rome, it will follow, that the twenty last years of 
his reign, if he reigned thirty-seven, were years of peace. But is 
it probable, that a prince of so active and enterprising a spirit 
should pass twenty years in peace with all his neighbours ? Or if 
the Romans, when they sent an offer of the kingdom to Numa, 
seeHiat. had of thirty-seven years (the whole period since the birth of their 
chap.iii. state) been the last twenty in peace, how could he, with any pro- 
umTx. pnety or truth, in his answer to the deputies, speak of the Romans 
as a people of a restless spirit, ever in war, and insatiably eager 
of conquest? Plutarch tells us, that the Romans, when Numa 
ascended the throne, were become hard as iron by war ; and that 
this prince thought religion the only means to soften such stubborn 
minds, and moderate their martial fury: and Livy calls them 
animos militia efferatos . There is nothing in any of the histo- 
rians to favour the supposition of Rome’s continuing twenty years 
iu peace in Romulus’s time, except this only, that they fix his 

* Outw o-wt&rnrttv iroAtfAQi 9ufxv\ta\6ydv *ai fxvnfxn^ ££tor rev is pw&iv in rfiv srXn- 
ffim tBvuv vvayityetr9ai, vaveTa b rtkivrb tou ovftffara In An/xa^nn avrS krk troXi- 

jtu* weir thy, iy alria, ytvMcti Hc(t. p. 144. 

t H®c ferine Romuio regnante domi mifitiseque gesta. 1. 1. c. 1H 
t Tqutw fo^CctTov irohtfAov o ‘Pa/uuXo; t'frob.SfxvasY, Vit. Rom. p. 33. 
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death to the thirty-seventh year of the city, and make his wars end 
about the seventeenth* 

III, May it not be fairly collected from all the three historians 
beforementioned, that Romulus’s victory over the Veientes was 
not only the last military exploit of his life, but an exploit which 
did not long precede his death? It has been already observed, 
that Dionysius and Livy pass immediately from the conclusion of 
the Veientan war, to the King’s assassination, Plutarch docs the 
same ; and it is farther to be remarked, that Plutarch and Diony- 
sius make the affront which Romulus put upon the senators, when, 
without consulting them, he restored to the Veientes fifty hostages 
(which they had given him to secure the performance of their 
engagements by the treaty of peace) to be one of the chief pro- 
vocations which incited the senators to murder him. And this 
offence is mentioned as a thing recent at the time of his death : 
“his sudden disappearing soon after this (says Plutarch) brought 
the senate under suspicion and calumny.” And the same histo- 
rian mentions another recent offence given the senate ; that the 
King by his sole authority shared among the soldiers the lands ac- 
quired by the war. It is not indeed said at what time the King 
gave the senators these provocations, but wc cannot easily sup- 
pose it to have been a great while after the war ; and it will be 
very hard to suppose that it was twenty years after. 

Plutarch is, I think, the only ancient writer who speaks of Ro- 
mulus’s moderation in not possessing himself of the kingdom of 
Alba, upon the death of his grandfather Numitor, to which king- 
dom he supposes Romulus to have had a right of inheritance. 
Now supposing Romulus to have been heir apparent to his 
grandfather, and yet never to have possessed Alba, it is much 
more probable that the grandfather outlived the grandson, than 
that the grandson declined a succession to which he had an here- 
ditary right. This imagination which Plutarch had of the politic 
moderation of Rotnulus (for it was to gain the good-will of his 
people), seems wholly founded on the supposition that he reigned 
thirty-seven years, in which case he probably outlived his grand- 
father : but if Romulus reigned but seventeen years, his grand- 
father may very well be supposed to have outlived him ; for ac- 
cording to Plutarch himself, Romulus was but seventeen years 
old when he began to reign. 

NUMA. 

There are several considerations which make it seem very im- 
probable that Numa reigned forty-three years. His reign is by 
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all represented as a reign of uninterrupted peace; and the sole 
object of his government, to turn the minds of his subjects 
wholly from war to agriculture and other honest occupations, 
and to religious exercises. His people look upon him as the 
wisest man and best king in the world, and revere him as their 
common father. Nevertheless, this very people, of whom not a 
man fit to bear arms had ever drawn a sword, are, after forty- 
three years’ habit of industry and devotion, brought at once, as 
soon as Nunm is dead, totally to neglect his religious institutions, 
pick quarrels with their neighbours, and go to fighting as readily 
as if war had been their constant and only trade. Has this any 
appearance of probability ? Is it not natural to believe rather that 
Numa’s reign did not last above fifteen or sixteen years, and 
that the army which Tullus Hostilius led into the field consisted 
chiefly of Romulus’s soldiers, who had been early inured to rob- 
bery and plundering, and whom N uma’s discipline had not cured 
of their first habits and dispositions ? 

But as to Numa, there is another difficulty, with which Livy, 
Dionysius, and Plutarch, were much embarrassed, and which 
will be wholly removed by Sir Isaac Newton’s calculations. 

All those three historians take notice of a tradition which had 
universally prevailed among the Romans, that Numa was in- 
structed by Pythagoras the Samian philosopher. This tradition 
they all reject ; and they imagine it had no foundation but the 
conformity between the tenents of Pythagoras and those of Numa. 
At the same time, they have no argument against the truth of 
the fact, but what they draw from the received chronology of 
the regal state of Rome.* 

l. s. p. " Pythagoras (says Dionysius) was posterior to Numa, not a 
u6, few years, but four entire generations,” i, e. four reigns of kings : 
for (as he goes on) “ Numa began his reign in the middle of the 
16 th Olympiad, and Pythagoras taught in Italy after the 50th 
Olympiad,^ fiera rr\v 7r£vrij»co<m}v,” [in the fourth year of which 

In Numa. * Plutarch speaks of some writers who (probably to get rid of the difficulty aris- 
ing from this old tradition, compared with the received chronology of the kings of 
Rome) imagined, that a certain Pythagoras, a Spartan, who gained the priae at the 
races in the 16th Olympiad, might be Nomas instructor. Dionysius likewise men- 
tions this racer, but deolares that he knows of no good author, Greek or Roman, who 
speaks of him as conversing with Numa. 

t Cicero says, * that Pythagoras came into Italy in the reign of Tarquinthe Proud; 
and that he was in Italy when Brutus freed Rome from tyranny, i. e, $06 years after 
the beginning of Noma’s reign, and in the 68lh Olympiad. He supposes, that pos- 
terity being ignorant of the remote times [“ cam states et tempora ignorarent propter 
vetustatein”], and comparing the wisdom of Numa with that of Pythagoras, imagined. 


'Fuse. Qu. I. I.o, 16. ibid. 1. 4« c. 1. 
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Olympiad he places the accession of Servius Tullius,* the fifth 
king from Numa. The whole number of years between Numa’s 
accession and that of Servius Tullius is 157.] 

Now taking it for granted that Dionysius means to say, that 
Pythagoras began to teach in Italy soon after the 50th Olympiad, 
and that he is right in this particular, a strong presumption will 
arise from the constant tradition of his intercourse with Numa, 
that this king did not begin to reign in the 16th Olympiad, but 
much later. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton’s computations, Rome was 
not built till about the 38th Olympiad ; on which supposition, if 
we allow about seventeen years for the reign of Romulus, 
Numa’s accession to the throne will have been about the middle 
of the 42d Olympiad. And if this computation be just, there 
will have been but about thirty-four years (not 137) between 
the accession of Numa to the throne, and the arrival of Pytha- 
goras in Italy ; even supposing that Pythagoras did not come 
into Italy till the 51st Olympiad : which, however, is not asserted 
by Dionysius. 

u St Austin (says Mr. Bayle) would easily have believed, pythag. 
that Numa was a disciple of Pythagoras ; for he says, that Thales 
lived during the reign of Romulus. Now we know that Thales 
and Pherecydes were contemporary, and that Pythagoras was a 
disciple of Pherecydes ; and some pretend that Thales was so 

from that comparison, the King to have been a disciple of the philosopher. Now on 
this I observe, 

1. That whatever reasons Cioero might have to place the coming of Pythagoras 
into Italy in the reign of Tarqnin the Proud, it is plain, that Livy, Dionysius, and 
Pliny, thought the orator in a mistake, and had no deferenoe to his authority in this 
particular. 

I* 4 The most accurate chronology (says Mr. Stanley) teaoheth (as Mr. Selden 
observes) that Pythagoras flourished betwixt the 50th and 52d Olympiad/’ p. S50.] 

9. I observe, that Cicero supposes his countrymen, when they first entertained the 
notion of Numa’s being instructed by Pythagoras, to have been extremely ignorant 
of the times of their kings, and particularly of the time when. Numa lived. For, as 
to the time of Pythagoras, Cicero, who believed that he was still living in Italy in the 
first year of the republic, could hardly suppose that the Romans made a mistake of 
900 years in their reckoning, and especially after their conquest of that country 
where Pythagoras had resided. Vet the notion of his being contempory with Numa 
prevailed after that conquest. 

It troold seem, therefore, that the chronology of the regal state of Rome was in- 
vented and framed long after the opinion concerning the intercourse between Numa 
and Pythagoras had been entertained; and if so, that the chronology ought rather 
to be rejected on aeoountoftbe tradition, than the tradition rejected on account of the 
chronology, especially as the latter is not agreeable to the common course of nature, 
with regard to the reigns of kings ; and the former is entirely consistent with it. 

* When Dionysius places the accession of Servins to the throne in the 50th Olym- 
piad, be goes upon the supposition, that Servius reigned forty-four years. But I shall 
presently endeavour to shew, that it is probable he did not reign above twenty years, 
nor ecme to the throne till about the 56th Olympiad, and yet that Pythagoras might 
be then living at Crotona, though he had been Numa’s instructor. 
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*Taeis«s. too.* It is certain, at least, that Pythagoras and Anaximander, 
a disciple of Thales, lived at the same time . 99 

That Pythagoras was contemporary with Thales is no less 
certain, if Thales outlived Pherecydes, to whom Pythagoras was 
a disciple. And that Thales outlived Pherecydes is manifest 
from a letter which Pherecydes, upon his death-bed, wrote to 
^ e,t - Thales. 

l'herec. It is generally admitted, that Thales was born in the first year 
Apoiio- of the 35th Olympiad. This opinion is adopted by Petavius, 
apud* Mr. Bayle, and Mr. Stanley; and Sir Isaac Newton seems to 
vlrihai ^°^ ow when he supposes, “that Thales in the 41st Olympiad 
*'Chron.p. applied himself to astronomical studies, and predicted eclipses, 
being then a young mail” [about twenty-eight years of age}. 

If then Sir Isaac Newton be right in placing the foundation 
of Rome about the 38th Olmpiad, St. Austin will not have 
erred in thinkirg that Thales was contemporary with Romulus, 
though Mr. Bayle seems to smile at the Bishop’s notion. 

The ancient writers are of different opinions concerning the 
times of Pythagoras’s birth, and of his going into Egypt and into 
Italy, and of his death. But it seems to be universally agreed 
that he was contemporary with Thales, and the rest of the 
seven wise men, who all flourished between the 40th and 55th 
Olympiads. 

L.s.e.8. And, jf we may believe Pliny, Pythagoras could not be much 
younger than Thales. For Pliny says, that “ Pythagoras ob- 
served the nature of the star Venus, about the 42d Olympiad, 
year of Rome 142,”+ [i- e. the 42d of Rome, according to the 
reckoning of Cato.} 


r. '.6(5. f “ Both those numbers (say s Father Harduin, in his notes on Pliny) must be gross 
corruptions, or Pliny must have previously blundered, graviter hallucmatum ” Why 
so? “ Because Laertius says, that Py thagoras was in the 60tli Olympiad, Clemens 
Alexandrinus and Tati an in the 62 d Olympiad, and Eusebius writes that he died in 
the 70th Olympiad : and Dionys. Halio. says, that Pythagoras nourished after ibe 50th 
Olympiad ; he seems, indeed, to speak without precision, and at large/’ i. e. he does 
not say how long after. 

1 most here observe, that F. Harduin would have us understand the passage in 
Dionysius to mean certainly, that Pythagoras did not begin to flourish till after the 
50ib Olympiad. Rut this is not the clear import of the hiatorian’e words. He says 
nothing of the time when Pythagoras began to flourish, but says, that be was poste- 
rior to Numa four entire generations [or four reigns of kings], and that he lived or 
taught [there are two readings] in Italy after the 60th Olympiad, that is, to late as 
after that Olympiad, so late as in the reign of the fifth king from Numa. He does 
not say at what time the philosopher came into Italy, and began to teach there. This 
might be long before the 60th Olympiad : hut it was enough for Dionysius 1 * purpose 
that. Pythagoras was living after the 50th Olympiad: for if so, and if Numa came to 
the Ibrone in the 16th Olympiad, the Kiug could not have been a disciple of the phi- 
losopher, which was all that Dionysius wanted to make out. HisHflirming that Py- 
thagoras taught in Ttaly aftei the 50th Olympiad, dots in no wise clash with the pas- 
sage above cited fiom Pliny. 
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Now, as I observed before, it was in this very Olympiad thdf 
N uina came to the throne, according to Sir Isaac Newton’s com* 

Bnt as to Pliny’s blundering, why may not Laertius, Clemens, Tatian, and Euse- 
bius, be as easily supposed to blunder as be? It is not improbable, that they all Tour 
took Cicero for their guide, who, in the opinion of Livy and Dionysius, did grossly 
blunder with regard to the point in question. 

And as to the corruption of Pliny’s teat by transcribers ; since there are two eras 
made use of, and the numbers in both ways of reckoning coincide in one and the samo 
year, there is little ground to suppose a corruption, unless it can be shewn, that 
Pliny has elsewhere said something that is repugnant to what is expressed in the 
passage befoie us; but the annotator having produced nothing of this sort, ono may 
naturally conclude that lie met with nothing in his author to the purpose. 

Ind.eed, there is in Pliny one passage, which as Sir Isaac Newton has happened 
(not according to his usual exactness) to translate it, seems not to square with Py- 
thagoras’s making astronomical observations in the 42d Olympiad. Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s words are these : ‘'Pliny, in reckoning up tho inventors of'things, tells us, that 
Pherecydes Scjrius taught to compose discourses in prose in the reign of Cyras.” 

Now Cyrus did not found the Persian monarchy till the fourth year of the 62d Olym- 
piad: and if Pythagoras was old enough in the 43d Olympiad to observe the nature 
of the star Venus, we must suppose that his master Pherecydes was born as early 
at least as the 33d Olympiad, in which case he must liuve been 130 yeurs old at the 
beginning of the Persian monarchy. But Pliny does not say, that Pherecydes taught 
to compose discourses in prose in the reign of Cyrus, Gyro rege regnante, but in the 
time, the age of Cyrus, Cyri regis atate(l. 7. c. 36.); and Cyrus was born in the se- 
cond year of the 45lli Olympiad, and was sixty -three years old when be came to the 
empire. So that supposing Pherecydes born so early as about the 33d Olympiad, be 
was but fifty-two or fifty-three years old at the birth of Cyras ; and if he taught prose 
writing in any part of Cyrus’s life, the objection is removed. 

Farther : ♦hat Pherecydes did not teach in tho 62d Olympiad is evident, because 
lie died before Thales, who died in the 58th Olympiad, as is generally agreed. 

There is Another passage iu Pliny, which, with regard to the point in question, de- 
serves to be remarked. In I. 36. c. 9. he speaks of an Egyptian obelisk that was 
made by king Senineserteus, in whose reign (he says) Pythagoras was in Egypt. "Is 
autem obeliscus exoisus est a rege Semneserteo, quo regnante Pythagoras in ASgypto 
fuil.” F. Harduin, possessed with the opinion that Pythagoras flourished not so early 
as Pliny represents him in 1. 3. c. 8. and therefore, that Pliny blandered in that part 
of liis work, supposes that he is right here, when he says that the philosopher was 
in Egypt in the reign of king Semneserteus. But who is king Semneserteus ? Ac- 
cording to F* Harduin, Pliny can mean no other than Psam mini Ins, the successor of 
Ainasts. And why must Pliny, by Semneserteus, mean the successor of Amasis? 

Because Laertius and Tzetzes say, that Pythagoras went into Egypt in the reign of 
Amasis [who reigned long, and died about the beginning of the 64tli Olympiad]. So 
we are to understand, that Pliuy knew this, and means to say, that Pythagoras was 
still in Egypt when Psamminitus came to the throne. Now 1 observe, 

1. That Cambyses was preparing to invade Egypt before Amasis died, and in six See Pri- 

months after bis death dispossessed bis successor Psamminitus, who therefore, it is deaux, 
highly probable, had no leisure to attend to the making obelisks. P art lm 

2, That it seems somewhat extraordinary, that Pliny should take ocoasion, from b* 
the mention of Psamminitus, who can hardly be said tobave reigned at all, to speak P* 
of bis reign, as the time when Pjthagoras was in Egypt. If Pliny had believed that 
Pythagoras went into Egjptin the reign of Amasis, and during that reign continued 
there many years, as he is represented by other writers to have done, it is natural to 
think he w.ould have taken occasion, rather from the mention of Amasis, than from 
the mention of bis successor, a half-year king, to speak of Pythagoras being in 
Egypt. 

1 rather conclude, therefore, that, by Semneserteus, Pliny means Psammiticbns, Died, 
who courted the Greeks, and encouraged strangers to settle in bis country, and was Sic. 1. 1. 
the first king of Egypt who did so* He reigned long, and died in the third year of c * *>7. 
the 4<0lfa Olympiad. Pythagoras, who is said to have gone very joung into Egypt, ' 
may have studied there some years in the latter part of this king’s reign ; and this j; 
will sail with what Pliny says of his observing the nature of the star Venus in the 
43d Olympiad. 

N. B. When Sir Isaac Newton places the building of Borne about the 38th Olyin- 
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putations, if we allow but seventeen years to the reign of Ro- 
mulus. 

■;/ J* Livy agrees with Dionysius as to the time of Pythagoras being 
in Italy, and makes use of the same argument against the old tra- 
dition. “ It is manifest (says he) that Pythagoras in the time of 
Servius Tullius kept a school of young students in the remotest 
coast of Italy, in the neighbourhood of Metapontum, Heraclea, 
and Crotona.” Be it so. It may nevertheless be true that Py- 
thagoras was contemporary with Numa. For if the reigns of 
Tullus Hostilius, Ancus Martius, and Tarquinius Priscus, were 
very short, as from many particulars in the history there is great 
Bayie reason to believfe they were, Pythagoras, who is said to have lived 
Art. Py- to the ages of eighty, ninety, ninety-nine, and a hundred and four, 
thag-cr.) raa y ver y we n h ave k een contemporary with both Numa and 
Servius Tullius. 

When Livy adds “that the school kept by Pythagoras was 
above 100 years after Numa,* centum amplius post annos,” it is 
to conform himself to the received chronology of the kings of 
Rome ; of which chronology I shall presently shew, that in his 
own mind he made little account, notwithstanding any thing he 
says. And indeed, if one considers the reasons which he gives, 
why Pythagoras, supposing him contemporary with Numa, could 
not be his instructor, they must incline one to think that the his- 
torian is not serious in his opposing the common tradition. “How 
(says he) could the fame of Pythagoras reach from the south-east 
coast of Italy, where Pythagoras kept school, into Sabinia ? By 
an intercourse in what language could Pythagoras excite in Numa 
a desire of learning? Under what protection could the one pass 
to the other through so many nations of different languages and 
manners? I am rather of opinion, therefore, that Numa’s mind 
was naturally virtuous, and was improved, not so much by scieuce 
acquired from abroad, as by the severe doctrines and discipline 
of the ancient Sabines.” 

piad, It is bj a reckoning backward from the Regifuge (which was about the first 
year of the 60th Olympiad), and by allowing to the seven kings seventeen years 
a-piece, one with another. Nevertheless, as four or five of these kings were stain, 
and one deposed, he thinks that, at a moderate reckoning, the seven reigns may be 
computed at fifteen or sixteen years a-piece. Now, computing them at fifteen years 
a-pieoe, we shall bring down the building of Rome to the 41st Olympiad, and, of 
course, the accession of Numa (allowing to Romulus seventeen years) to the 45tb 
Olympiad ; and on this supposition Pythagoras may have been in Italy early enough 
t<» be Numa'a instructor, before his accession to the throne. 

* It is to he observed, that Livy affects no exactness in his reckoning. When be 
says above 100 years after, if he counts from the death of Numa to the accession of 
Servius, the space of time is but ninely»four years : if he counts from the beginning 
of Numa’s reign to the accession of Servius, the years are 137, by the old chronology. 
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As to the want of a common language in which the king and L ^ 
the philosopher might converse, it is to be observed, that Livy, «• *9- 
when he relates (after the prior historians) the discovery of Numa’s 
books under ground, does not object to that part of the story 
which said that seven of those books were written in Greek, but 
to what Valerius Antias adds, namely, that those Greek books 
contained the doctrines of Pythagoras. In this (says Livy) Va- 
lerius suited his faith to the common opinion, that Numa was 
a disciple of Pythagoras ; a lie which has an appearance of truth: 
“Vulgatas opinioni qui creditur Pythagoras auditor urn fuisse 
Numam mendacio probabili accommodata fide.” 

That this lie, if it be a lie, has an appearanc# of truth, must 
doubtless be admitted on account of the constancy of the tradi- 
tion concerning the intercourse between Numa and Pythagoras, 
and on account of the undisputed conformity of the king’s tenets 
with those of the philosopher. And there is one particular which 
gives this pretended lie so great an appearance of truth, that I 
should think we may admit it for a truth without being over 
credulous. 

By Livy’s report, Numa’s books were discovered under ground 
in the consulship of Cornelius Cethegus and Baebius Tamphi- 
lus, which, according to the common reckoning, was in the year 
of Rome 57L or 573. Plutarch and Pliny place this discovery 
in the same consulship, and Pliny reckons 535 years from the be- 
ginning of Numa’s reign to this discovery of his books, which 
reckoning places the latter in 573 of Rome, supposing Numa’s 
reign to begin with the 39th of the city. 

It being certain, as was before observed, that Numa’s tenets 
resembled those of Pythagoras, they must without question have 
been contrary to the religion which had been long established by 
law, at Rome, when his books were found ; and accordingly these 
were, by order of the senate, burnt as heterodox : so Livy informs 
us ; but at the same time tells us, that, before they were burnt, 
they had been read by so many persons, that they were in a man- 
ner public : now, though Livy cites no authority on this occasion 
but Valerius Antias, we learn from Pliny, that the historians 
Lucius Piso Cefisorius, and Cassius Hemina (who adhered to 
the old tradition), reported that Numa’s books contained the te- 
nets of Pythagoras, And these authorities are very considerable 
in this case : because Piso being a tribune of the people in the cic. 
consulship of ManiUus and Censorinus, about thirty* three years e u.ii. 
after linding the books ; and Cassius Hemina flourishing in the 
consulship of Cornelius Lentulus aud Mucumius Achaicus, about n»,c.i7. 
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thirty-seven years after the same discovery; those two historians 
were near enough to the time of the discovery, to have very good 
means of informing themselves concerning the contents of the 
books, from some of the many persons who had perused them. 

Ovid, in his 15th book of Metamorphoses, represents Numa 
as instructed by Pythagoras, which shews at least that this was 
still the popular and prevailing opinion at the time of Augustus. 

The aim of all that has been said on the subject of Pythagoras, 
is to shew, that Sir Isaac Newton’s computations, which bring 
down N uma to the time of Pythagoras, have the support of tra- 
ditional and historical facts. 

* 

TULLUS HOSTILIUS. 

To this third king of Rome the historians allot a reign of thirty- 
two years, and l*e is represented to us as a prince of a more fierce, 
restless, enterprising spirit than even Romulus, and as seeking 
i. every where pretences for war : “ Ferocior etiam Romulo fuit : 
turn aetas viresque, turn avita quoque gloria animum stimulabat — 
undique niateriam excitandi belli quaerebat.” Yet the reduction 
and demolition of Alba in the beginning of his reign, aud one 
victory which he soon after obtained over the Sabines, are the 
whole sum of his military exploits. 

Not long after his victory he is seized with some lingering dis- 
temper, his spirit sinks, he falls into superstition, and is killed by 
Jupiter for not performing a sacrifice in due form [that is to say, 
is privately murdered by Ancus Martius, who succeeded him]. 

If Livy, after this account of him, had not told us that he 
reigned thirty-two years, we should hardly have imagined that he 
reigned two. 


ANCUS MARTIUS. 

Though more action be ascribed to this king, whose charac- 
ter is both martial and pacific, than to his predecessor, it does not 
seem that all his performances could require a fourth part of the 
twenty-four years that are given to his reign. 

This remark, however, and that made on the history of Tullus 
Hostilius, are not offered as sufficient proofs that these kings 
did not reign thirty-two and twenty-four years respectively, but 
only as probable arguments, which in conjunction with others 
will have a degree of force. And thus much at least is ceitain, 
that the reigns of these two kings may have been very short, not- 
withstanding any achievements ascribed to them. 
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TARQUINIUS PRISCUS. 

The historians represent the elder Tarquin as very rich when 
he comes first from Hetruria to Rome, as very prosperous in 
war after his ascending the throne, and as having a taste for mag- 
nificence. This taste, and his ability to gratify it, carry him to 
design and begin several great works. He does not live to finish 
these, nor even to make any considerable progress in them, which 
affords some ground to conjecture that he did not reign thirty- 
eight years. But, without laying any greater stress on this argu- 
ment than it will bear, I proceed to another of more force with 
regard to the present purpose. 

Whether this fifth king of Rome was the father or the grand- 
father of Tarquinius Superbus, the seventh king, is a question 
considered, and with full confidence determined by Dionysius. 
He decides, contrary to the report of Fabius, and all the other 
prior historians (except L. Pise), that Priscus was the grandfather 
of Superbus, and he imputes the supposed error of the historians 
from whom he differs, to their not being aware of the absurdities 
in which their opinion involved them. 

Those absurdities he thus exposes : 

It is agreed that Priscus with his wife Tanaquil came to Rome 
in the time of Ancus Martius. 

Gellius places the arrival of Priscus in the first year of king 
Ancus; Licinius in the eighth : but both agree, that he was em- 
ployed as general of the horse to Ancus, in the ninth year of his 
reign: the arrival therefore of Priscus at Rome could not be later 
than the eighth of Ancus. 

As Priscus, before he came to Rome, had aspired to dignities 
and high offices in his own country, he was doubtless twenty-five 
years old when be arrived : and as, after his arrival, Ancus reigned 
seventeen years and Priscus thirty-eight, Priscus was eighty when 
he died. 

Tanaquil was probably five years younger than her husband, 
consequently seventy-five at the time of his death. 

She caunot be supposed to have born children after the age of 
fifty.* 

Aruns, the brother of Superbus, was two years younger than 
he ; consequently, if Superbus was the son of Tanaquil, she 

• Mr. Bayle observes, that Dionysius, by making Brutus to be tbe sod of Tarquinxa, 
a daughter of Tanaquil, has fallen into one of the absurdities be imputes to those who 
differ from him concerning the birth of Tarquin the Proud ; for by his own way of 
reasoning it will appear, that Tanaquil must have been fifty-four when afie bore that 
daughter. 
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could not be more than forty-eight when she bore him. And if 
so,* Superbus must have been at least twenty-seven when his 
father died, his mother being then seventy-five. 

But if Superbus was twenty-seven when his father Priscus 
died, then, as Servius Tullius the successor of Priscus reigned 
forty four-years. Superbus must have been seventy-one at the 
time of his own accession to the throne : and as he reigned twenty- 
five years, he must have been ninety-six at the time of his de- 
thronement. And as, after his dethronement, he maintained a 
war against the Romans fourteen years, he must have lived to the 
age of 1 10. 

Now (says Dionysius) would Tanaquil (the wife of Priscus), 
had she been the mother of Superbus, have placed a stranger on 
the throne preferably to her own son, if her own son had been 
of an age to govern ? A stranger, who was but three years older 
than her son? (For Servius Tullius was then but thirty.) Or 
would Superbus, a man of so much spirit, have quietly suf- 
fered it ? 

Can we believe that Superbus was seventy-one years old, when 
with so much strength and vigour he seized Servius Tullius by 
the waist, hurried him in his arms through the senate-house, and 
cast him headlong from the top of the steps at the entrance of it? 

Or is it credible, that he was ninety-six years of age, when, at 
the head of an army, he performed all the functions of a general, 
as it is agreed lie did, in the siege of Ardea, at the time of his 
dethronement ? 

Or, since it is agreed, that Superbus, after his dethronement, 
maintained a war against the Romans fourteen years, and was in 
every action of that war, can it he admitted that he was ninety-six 
when that war commenced ? Could he possibly keep the field 
till be was 110? 

These things, says Dionysius, are incredible : and hence he 
concludes, that the second Tarquin was the grandson, and not the 
son of the first. 

But, notwithstanding all the force of this reasoning, we do not 
find that Plutarch was convinced by it. He only tells us, that 
Superbus was either the son or grandson of Priscus, without de- 
claring for either opinion. 

And Livy, who, being no stranger to the reasons which deter- 
mined Dionysius, says, the matter is not clear, yet declares that 
he adheres to the opinion, that Sttperbus was the son of Prisons,* 

♦'HU L. Terquhthw Pmci Itoquanii regia films, neposne faerie* pernn Uqaef : 
plaribos temen auotoribus filiam ediderim. L. i. o. 46. 
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Now which way can we account for Livy’s rejecting the con* 
elusion in Dionysius’s argument, but by supposing that he did dot 
believe what he himself, as well as Dionysius, relates, namely, 
that Priscus reigned thirty-eight years, Servius Tullius forty-four, 
and Tarquin the Proud twenty-five ? Indeed, as Livy does not 
say in what year of King Ancus Martius Priscus arrived at Rome, 
it is possible, he might, in his own mind, place that arrival some 
years later than Dionysius (following Licinius) has done ; in which 
case Superbus need not have been twenty-seven years old when 
his father died. Yet, since Livy represents Priscus so great a 
favourite of Ancus as to be by him left guardian of his children, 
the historian could not but allow a considerable time for Priscus 
to ingratiate himself with the king to that degree. Let us suppose 
that Priscus came to Rome about six years only before the death 
of Ancus, the consequences will be, that Superbus was at least 
seventeen when he lost his father, eighty-six when dethroned, 
and near 100, at the battle of the Regillus, in which battle (ac- 
cording to Livy) he rode briskly up to attack the Roman general 
hand to hand. 

u Is it not astonishing (says Mr. Bayle) that, considering the 
absurdities which attend the supposition that Superbus was the 
son of Priscus, Dionysius could find but one writer who makes 
him the grandson ? This writer was Lucius Piso, whose opinion 
Dionysius has adopted. Livy had not the same discernment : he 
has chosen to follow the crowd of authorities, and thereby loaded 
himself with a heap of difficulties that dishonour his memory.” 
Artie. Tanaquil. (F.) 

This charge upon Livy of wanting discernment I apprehend to 
be entirely groundless. Supposing him to believe that the Ro- 
man chronology was true, he could not but be aware of the in- 
superable objections to his opinion concerning the birth of Sit*- 
perbus. But I take the case to be this. That Superbus was the 
ton of Priscus is a simple feet, which could easily be preserved 
by tradition j much more easily than the ages of successive kings, 
or the number of years they reigned. Tradition universally sup- 
ported that simple fact, that there was nothing to bring the truth 
of it in question, but such* reasonings as Dionysius has employed, 
founded on the received but uncertain chronology of the regal 
state of Rome. Livy believed the fact, and did not believe the 
chronology ; yet, knowing that it would he unpopular and offen>- 
sive, should he, in his history, lower the antiquity of the Roman 
state explicitly and expressly, he has avoided that, and, at the 
same time, by declaring for the opinion, that Superbus was the 
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. son of Priscus, has discovered to his attentive readers his disbelief 
off the chronology commonly received.* 

Nor is it only by relating facts, inconsistent with the truth of the 
common chronology, that he discovers his disregard to it, but by 
one of his reckonings. For in 1. 1 . c. 40. he speaks of the thirty- 
eighth year of Tarquinius Priscus as being almost 100 years after 
the reign of Romulus, though by the common chronology it was 
137 years after Romulus's death. 

It is remarkable, that Livy does not tell us how long any one 
of the Roman kings lived ; nor does he mention the lengths 
either of the lives or reigns of the fourteen Latin kings who pre- 
ceded them. 

With regard to several of the kings of Rome, I should conjec- 
ture, that the first annalists, who pretended to fix the number of 
years which each of them reigned, did, either through mistake or 
design, give the lengths of their lives for the lengths of their 
reigns. What has been already remarked concerning Romulus 
and Tullus Hostilius affords some ground for this conjecture ; and 
the history of Servius Tullius seems to favour it with regard to 
him ; or at least to furnish a very good argument for shortening 
the duration of his government. 

SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

Dionysius tells us in the very beginning of his history of Ser- 
vius’s reign (and he plainly speaks of the beginning of this prince’s 
reign), that the patricians being much dissatisfied to find, that 
Servius, having taken the reins of government into his hands only 
as a regent, intended to hold them as a king, came to this reso- 

* Virgil seems to have acted the like part in making ASneas and Dido contempo- 
rary. Without giving offence, he has covertly insinuated, that the reckonings of the 
cbronologers were very erroneous. Mr. Rollin (Hist. Ano. vol. i. p. 2S8. 242.) 
seems to admit that Carthage was bnilt by Dido 883 years before the Christian esp, 
and 300 years after the fall of Troy, and the voyage of jEneas : and he supposes 
Virgil to have known himself guilty of a great 1 anachronism, in bringing Afineas and 
Dido together ; yet, with many others, he excuses the poet by the doctrine of poetic 
licence, “it being (be says) a great beauty, in the ASneid, to represent the iinpla- 
cable enmity between Rome and Carthage as taking its rise in the remotest bn gin 
of the two states.” But, in reality, is Virgil more excusable than a modern poet 
would be, whoBhould imagine a war between Constantine the frst Christian emperor, 
and Mahomet the founder of tbe Mussulman religion? Would any body pardon each 
a licence on account of any beauties whatsoever? Surely reason will. carry urn to 
believe, that Virgil knew he was not guilty of any considerable anachronism with 
regard to ASneas and Dido. 

The Jesuits Catrou and Rouilfe, who likewise take for granted that JSneas and 
Dido lived at a great distance of time from each other, and that Virgil knew it, yet 
observe, that none of the critics who were contemporary with Virgil, or wko lived 
after him, till Macrobias's time [in the end of the fourth century], ever charged him 
With any anachronism. And they further observe, that Cedrenns and several other 
historians have brought ASaeas and Dido under the same roof. 
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lution ; that the very first time he assembled the senate, (key 
would oblige him to lay down the fasces and all the other ensigns 
of royally, and would choose inter-kings, in order to proceed to 
a legal election of a successor to Tarquin : that Servius being 
apprized of their design, applied himself to gain the people to 
support him ; and that, to this end, h^Ving assembled the people, 
he promised, among other benefits, to ease them with regard to 
the public taxes, by assessing every one in proportion to his sub- 
stance, it being unreasonable (as he said) that the poor should 
contribute equally with the rich to the expenses of the state. 
Servius, in consequence of his promise, when they had chosen 
him king, and he had made some previous regulations, instituted 
the census, dividing the citizens into classes and centuries, &c. 
by which institution the burden of the taxes was thrown all upon 
the great and the rich. 

As the senate obstinately refused- to confirm the people’s choice 
of Servius to be king, and as Servius depended wholly on the 
people’s affections for the preservation of his authority, is it rea- 
sonable to suppose, that he put twenty-four years’ distance be- 
tween so important a promise and the performance? Now if the 
census, which was to be renewed every five years, and to be always 
closed by a lustrum, was instituted in the beginning of Servius 
Tullius’s reign, how came it to pass that there were no more 
than four lustra during the forty-four years of this prince’s admi- 
nistration? That this was the number of lustra in Servius’s time, 
Pighius (p. 48.) says, may be collected from the Capitoline 
marbles; and we also have Val. Maximus’s authority for it, b. 4. 

Would Servius neglect the observance of his own institution? 

An institution that was his masterpiece of policy, and his chief 
glory? To have four lustra in his reign required strictly but six- 
teen years, the first lustrum being at the time of the institution; 
and should we suppose that he was killed just before a new cen- 
sus should have been taken, still the four lustra could demand but 
twenty years. And this therefore is as long a space of time as 
can reas^pably be allowed for his reign. 

It must be confessed, that Livy, in his accouiit of Servius 
Tullius, differ! considerably from Dionysius, and, upon the whole, 
is more ' consistent, and more worthy of credit.* The Latin 

* The ingenious author of The Dissertation on the Uncertainty of the Roman m. de . 
History has, with great judgment, compared the differing accounts given by the two Beaufort, 
historians of Servius’s reign ; and lias dearly shewn, that Livy’s is the more credi- 
ble, totality with regard to the disposition of the senate towards the king at the time 
of his accession, hut with regard to that plan of republican government, which the 
king had formed some time before he died. Dionysius would have us believe, that 
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UUflprian reports, that Servius took the crown with the consent of 
the fathers. And if we consider,, that, by the institution of the 
census, and the centuriate comitia, the king threw all the power 
of the general assemblies into the hands of the nobles, it is not 
very probable, that the nobles were his enemies. It seems more 
probable, that when he possessed himself of the throne, he did 
it in concert with the senators, and that he engaged them to sup* 
port him by letting them into the secret of his intentions. 

Be this as it will, it was absolutely necessary that Servius, in 
order to a quiet possession, should conciliate to him by some 
speedy measures both senate and people. And this we find he 
did by his new regulation of the government, pleasing the ambi- 
tion of the nobles, and relieving the indigence of the plebeians. 
His situation, I say, required that his measures to gain the hearts 
of his subjects should be speedy; and therefore it is not to be 
questioned, but his institution of the census, and his division of 
the citizens into classes and centuries. Sec. were in the beginning 
of his reign. And, if so, I ask again, how came it to pass, that 
there were no more than four lustra in forty-four years ? It is 
against all reasoii to suppose, that the king neglected an institu- 

tbe sen & tors combined with Tarquin the Proud to destroy Servian, because this hitter 
intended to change the government into a democracy. Now it is manifest from the 
king’s own establishments, that he preferred aristocratical government to demoora- 
tical. And therefore what Livy reports is highly credible, that the meditated change 
regarded only the monarchy. “ Id ipsntn tarn mite no tam moderatnm imperiunl, lenten, 
quia unius asset, deponereeum in animo liabuisae quidain auctores aunt.” (I. 1. o. 48.) 
The same historian relates, that when two annual consuls were first created to govern 
the state, this creation was according to the plan of Servius Tullius. 44 puo consoles 
indecomitiis cenluriatis a priefecto urbis ex enmmentariis ServiiTaHii creati imnt.” 
{I. 1. e. 60.) What was it then that induced the senators to side with Tar quin, dlnhe 
Servius’* new plan of government was so favourable to their ambition 1 Livy >*s 
answered this question. They were dissatisfied with the division which the king 
had made of the public lands among the people. For though he did net think it 
expedient that the lower sort should govern, yet he thought it reasonable. tlM*y .should 
live free, and be made easy in their inferiority ; whereas it was the constant policy 
of the nobles of Rome to keep the commons iu indigence, and of course'!* m mVbft 
dependence. Tarquin seized the favourable opportunity of the senate-V fit^f aprer, 
suddenly to perpetrate tire murder of Servius, and seat himself on the throne, ret 
we find, that the usurper, when he had got power in his hands, and when the aoger 
of the senate against Servian was subsided, would not trust to their gpod-will to 
support him in possession : he would not put his crown to the hazard of an election. 
He did not seek to be elected king by the senate more than by the people, fittppt>rted 
by foreign troops, be deprived both orders of their privileges, cruelly ||>$r«s$Ml the 
nobles, but soothed the plebeians (as more to be dreaded on account oftbmr greater 
strength) by his liberalities, and by sharing among them the non in 

war. See Hist. b. % c. 7. $. iii* The nobles languished after that liberty and Autho- 
rity of which Servius had given them a taste ; and the shocking atrocious deed Of 
Sextus Tarqoimox, which awakened the people, and made them thoroughly tiaeMhe 
slavery they were in, furnished the nobles with an opportunity of drawingfbc m at 
oqce Into measures for recovering the common freedom. This seems to betbatroe 
stdteof tilings with regard to Tarquin and the revolution. And the uptick settlement 
of the new government, without any opposition, sufficiently indicates, that Rmtns 
and tea* associates went upon a plan already formed, and to vhloh the Ahktf Sen of 
the plebeians were no strangers, namely, that of Servius Tallin*. 
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tion of bis own invention, and which, giving satisfaction to flbth 
orders in the state, gained him their esteem and affection, and 
established bis authority. 

TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 

As to the twenty-five years which this king is said to have 
reigned, I shall only observe, that if his reign was really of that 
length (which does not seem improbable, since he began and 
finished the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and the famous com- 
mon sewers), it aids the argument against the long reign of Servius 
Tullius, For if Servius reigned forty-four years, and Superbus 
twenty-five, the latter, let him be the grandson of Priscus, as 
Dionysius will have it, could not be far from ninety years of age 
at the battle near the lake Regillus, fourteen years after Ins de- 
thronement, since he was some years old at the death of Priscus : 
and, accordingly, the Greek historian gives him that age, and in- 
fers from it, that Gellius and Licinius (whom Livy has followed) 
aqd all the other .historians, who say, that Superbus fought on 
horseback in that battle, are not to be credited, because a man 
ninety years old could not fight on horseback. Now surely the 
juster way of reasoning would have been this: Tradition and his- 
tory, uncontradicted, tell us that Superbus fought on horseback 
in the battle near the Regillus ; therefore he could not be then 
ninety years of age : but, according to the common chronology, 
which gives forty-four years to the reign of Servius T ullius, and 
twenty-five to that of Superbus, the latter was ninety years old 
at that battle; consequently the common chronology is false. 

It appears, that Dionysius (a critic by profession) bad laid it 
down as a fundamental principle, that the received chronology of 
tfin regal state of Rome was true and exact; and therefore, let a 
fpet be never so well attested, he rejects it, if he cannot make it 
square with that chronology. 

Traditipn and history said, that Superbus was the son of 
Fljsciis^ that Superbus fought on horseback at the battle of Re- 
gillns ; that Coliatinus (the husband of Lucretia) was the son of 
^geriua (nephew of the elder Tarquin). No, says Dionysius, 
none of these things can be true; f<?r they are not consistent with 
the long reigns of the kings. He produces no authority against 
the facts ; nor does he know who was the father of Superbqs, or 
4m father of Coliatinus; but he reasons from the received ebro- 
bqfogjyand conclude^ contrary to alt historical testimony, that 
$Mp$f|His was not the son, but the grandson of Prise#*; that be 

* d 2 
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^ did^hot’ fight on horseback at the above-mentioned battle ; and 
that Collations was not the son, but the grandson of Egerius. 

Livy, on the other hand, though he durst not openly contradict 
the received chronology, seems to have been fully persuaded, that 
it was not so well vouched, as many historical facts, that were 
incompatible with it. He therefore adheres to the facts, and 
leaves it to such notable critics as Dionysius, to reconcile them 
with the chronology as well as they can. 

As I have ventured thus far in an attempt to support Sir Isaac 
Newton’s opinion concerning the duration of the regal state of 
Rome^it seems fit, that before 1 quit the subject I should take 
some notice of what the learned Dr. Shuckford has said in an- 
swer to Sir Isaac Newton’s arguments, and in defence of the old 
chronology. 

In the preface to the second volume of his Sacred and Profane 
History of the World connected, he writes thus: 
xix. u q uf g rea t anc j learned author remarks, that the seven kings 
of Rome who preceded the consuls reigned one with another 
thirty-five years a-piece. I am sensible that it may be observed, 
that the reigns of these kings not falling within the times I am to 
treat of, I am not concerned to vindicate the accounts that are 
given of them; but I would not entirely omit mentioning them, 
because the lengths of their reigns may be thought an undeniable 
instance of the inaccuracy of the ancient computations, more 
especially because these kings were all more modern than the 
times of David ; for supposing Rome to be built by Romulus, 
A. M. 3256 [Usher’s Annals], we must begin Romulus’s reign 
300 years after the death of David, and the lives of men in 
these times being reduced to w'hat has been esteemed the com- 
mon standard ever since, it may perhaps be expected, that the 
reigns of those kings should not be longer, one with another, 
than the reigns of our kings of England, from William the Con- 
queror ; or of the kings of France, from Pharamond ; or of any 
other series of kings mentioned by our illustrious author : but 
here I w r ould observe, that these seven kings of Rome were not 
descendants of one another. Plutarch remarks of these kings, 
that not one cf them left bis crown to his son. Two of them, 
namely, Ancus Martius, and Tarquinius Superbus, were descend- 
ants from the sons of former kings, but the other five were of dif- 
ferent families. 

** The successors of Romulus were elected to the crowni and 
the Romah people did not confine their choice evert to their owti 
country, but chose such as were most likely to promote the public 
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good. It is evident therefore, that the lengths of these kings’ 
reigns ought not to be estimated according to the common mea*# 
sure of successive monarchs, &c. 

u I might remark farther, that there were interregna between p * x * 
the reigns of several of them.— Each of these interregna might 
perhaps take up some years. The historians allot no space of 
time to these interregna, but it is known to be no unusual thing 
for writers to begin the reign of a succeeding king from the death 
of bis predec ♦hough he did not immediately succeed to his 
crown.” 

We see here that the learned writer, to get rid of the objection, 
drawn from the course of nature against the long reigns of the 
seven Roman kings, suggests two considerations by which we 
may account for them. 

I. He observes that the Roman kings were elected^ Very true; 
but it is likewise true, that reigns will naturally be shorter in 
elective monarchies than in hereditary. And. I observe, that this 
circumstance of election serves our learned writer to account fpr 
short reigns when lie has occasion so to do. For when he would 
account for the short reigns of the first kings of Egypt, he has re- 
course to election. 

u The first twelve kings of the Egyptian kingdoms, according r.xi 
to Sir John Marsham’s tables, did not reign full so long” [as 
the first twelve kings of Assyria, i.e. not full forty years a-piece]. 

" But it must be remembered, that in the first times the kings of 
Egypt were frequently elected ; and so, many times, sons did not 
succeed their fathers.” 

According to Sir John Marsham’s tables, the first twelve kings 
of no one of the Egyptian kingdoms reigned thirty-four years 
a-piece one with another. And yet these Egyptian kings are 
supposed to have reigned when men lived to the ages of 400 , 
300 , 200 . But, as the learned writer supposes that the Romans 
were induced by the circumstances of their affairs to elect men, 
who were in the prime of life, to be their kings, which accounts 
foi the great length of their reigus ; so doubtless, he supposes, r. x 
that the Egyptians, on account of the circumstances of their 
affairs, elected old men to be their kings, men of about 300, 
200, or 180 years old, by which supposition the whole dif- 
ficulty arising from the short reigns of the first kings of Egypt is 
removed. 

I must here observe, that the learned writer thinks it very rea- 
sonable to believe, that the eight first kings of Edom, who reigned 
between the times of Moses and Saul, might reign above forty* 
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eight years a- piece, one with another [as they are represented to 
Aave done], “ because it suits very well with the length of men’s 
lives in those times.” Now in those times, the lives of men Were 
not half so long as in the times of the first Egyptian kings, who 
by the tables did not reign thirty-four years a-piece, one with an- 
other. And the difficulty which arises from the comparison will 
not be solved by the supposed election of the Egyptian kings to 
the throne ; because it is pretty evident, that the eight first kings 
of Edom were elected, not one of them being the son or brother 
of his predecessor. 

To return to the kings jpf Rome : the learned writer observes, 

II. That, u between the reigns of several of the Roman kings, 
there were interregna, and that each of these iiiterregnh might 
perhaps take up some years, and that the historians allot no space 
of time to these interregna.” 

Now Livy tells us expressly, that the interregnum which fol- 
lowed the death of Romulus was of one year,* and the reason he 
gives for its being then terminated, was the jealousy of the people, 
who apprehended an intention in the senate to reduce the govern- 
ment to an aristocracy ; a reason which would naturally operate 
with like force in all future interregna. 

Upon the death of Numa, the same historian relates that there 
was an interregt1um,t and that then Tullus Hostiliiis was chosen 
king, but says nothing to make us think that the interregnum lasted 
longer thaii was necessary for the ceremony of the election. 

After the death of Tullus Hostilius it would seem by Livy’s 
words , % that there was but one interrex before a successor to the 
crown was chosen. 

After the death of Ancus Martins we are told by the same his- 
torian,! that Tarquin, who was left guardian to the sons of Ancus, 
brought on the election of a successor with all expedition, and 
got himself chosen king. 

After the death of Tarquin there was no interregnuni. Nor 
after the death of Servius Tullius. \ 

N*B. The learned writer takes no notice that most of the 
seven kings of Rome were slain, and one deposed. 


* Animum intervaJiam jegni fait. L. 1. o. 17. 

t Numfe morte ad Interregnum res redift. Inde Tull am Hostiliam regem 

popalus jttssit. o. %% 

| Mortao Ttrilo, res, at jnstitatum jam inde ab initio erat, ad patres redieraM 
bkpse interregem nominaveranf. Quo comitia babente, Ancum Martiura regem popu- 
lusereavit. c, S3. ,r 

„ $ Jam mil [Anoi] prope puberem atalera eranl. Eo magis Tarquinius instare, ut 
qml iMbfam comith rc|i creando fierent. Quibus indictis, sub tempus paeros 
renatumsWegtTit, ©, S5. r r {[1 
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As the learned writer, though the Roman kings did not fall 
within the times be was to treat of, judged it proper nevertheless # 
to, take notiee of what Sir Isaac Newton has remarked concern- 
ing those kings, u Because the length" of their reigns might be r. 
thought an undeniable instance of the inaccuracy of the ancient 
computations,” perhaps 1 may be excused, if, for a like pruden- 
tial reason, I take notice of some things which the learned writer 
has said in support of the ancient computations, with regard to 
*tbe kingdoms of Egypt, Sicyon, and Argos. For though these 
computations may be true, aud that concerning the duration of 
.the regal state of Rome be nevertheless false; yet if it appears 
that the former cannot be supported with any show of argument, 
this will certainly go a great way towards discrediting the latter, as 
it will give ground to suspect that the profane chronology regard- 
ing the most ancient times has been all conjectural and technical. 

u The catalogues of kings (says Dr. Shuckford) which our r. 
great and learned author produces to confirm his opinion, are all 
of later date, some of them many ages later than the times of David. 

u It cannot be inferred from these reigns of kings mentioned by t\ xvu. 
Sir Isaac Newton, that kings did not reign one with another, a 
much longer space of time in the ages which I am concerned 
with, in which men generally lived to a much greater age, than in 
the times out of which Sir Isaac Newton has taken the catalogues 
of kings which lie has produced. 

u From Abraham down almost to David, men lived, according 
to the Scripture accounts of the lengths of their lives, to I think 
ft u medium above IOC) years, exceeding that time very much iu 
the times near Abraham, and seldom falling short of it, until 
within a generation or two of David ; but iu David’s time the 
length of human life was, at a medium, but seventy years; now 
any one that considers this difference, must see, that the lengths 
of kings’ reigns, as well as of generations, must be considerably p. xviu. 
affected by it* Successions in both must come on slower iu the 
early ages according to the greater length of men’s lives. 

f 4 1 am sensible I could produce many catalogues of succes- 
sions from father to son, to confirm what 1 have offered; but 
siooo there is one which takes in almost the whole compass of the 
times which 1 am concerned in, and which has all the weight that 
tl »0 authority of the sacred writers can give it, and which will 
bring the point in question to a clear and indisputable conclusion, 

T shall for brevity’s sake omit all others, and offer only that to the 
reader’s farther examination. From Abraham to David (mending 
both Abraham and David) were fourteen generations : now from 
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* * nt ' Abraham’s birth A. M. 2008* to David’s death about A* M. 

6 * 2986+ are 978 years, so that generations in these times took up 
ch” one with another near seventy years a-piece, i.e. they were above 
1018 ‘ double the length which Sir Isaac Newton computes them/ and 
which they were (l believe) after the times of David. We must 
therefore suppose the reigns of kings in these ancient times to be 
longer than his computation in the same proportion and, if so, 
we, must calculate them at above forty years a*piece one with an- 
other; and so the profane historians have recorded them to be?* 
for according to the lists we have from Castor of the ancient kings 
of Sicyon and Argos, the first twelve kings of Sicyon reigned 
more than forty-four years a-piece one with another, and the first 
eight kings of Argos something above forty-six, as our great 
author has remarked. * 

e€ But the reigns of the first twelve kings of Sicyon extended 
from A. M. 1920 to A. M. 2450, % so that they began eighty- 
eight years before the birth of Abraham, and ended in the times 
of Moses. 

“ And the reigns of the first eight kings of Argos began A. M. 
2164, euded A. M. 2525, so that they reached from the latter 
end of Abraham’s life to a few years after the exit of the Israelites 
out of Egypt. 

" And let any one form a just computation of the length of 
men’s lives in these times, and it will in nowise appear unrear 
sonable to imagine, that the reigns of kings were of this length in 
these days. 

p.xix. « J m ight observe, that the ancient accounts of the kings qf 
different kingdoms in these times agree to one another, as well as 
our great author’s more modern catalogues,” &c. 

I. We see here, that the learned writer would have it granted 
him, and reasons ail along upon the supposition that it will be 
granted him, that the first named kings of Sicyon and Argos in 
the old catalogues reigned in the times he is concerned with; that 
is, in the times of longevity : and he seems not to be aware; that 
this is begging§ the very question in dispute, and that while he begs 
the question he furnishes reasons to reject his petition. He very 
r ** v * justly advances^ u that the difference there has been in the cbito- 
mon length of human life in die different ages of the world, tirnst 
have had a considerable effect upon the length of both reigns end 

t B v this reckoning the reigns of the twelve kings took up 580 years. Bat br. 
Sbaekford, vol. ii. p, 41. give* only thirty-eight years a-piece to the first sinkings, 
the whole dme 228 years: so that the second six must have reigned above 'fifty 
onc Mother, the whole time SOS years. - 

J Wr* Wbistoo has made the same petit io principiu ■ "* 
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generations, both which must be longer or shorter in this or that 
age, in some measure According to what is the common standard 
of the length of men’s lives in the age they belong to/’ But this 
undoubted truth furnishes an argument irresistible against the long 
reigns of the kings in the catalogues above mentioned. 

Sir Isaac Newton has never said, that twelve kings of Sicyon, 
of whom the first began to reign in A. M. 1Q20 (Ant. Chr. 
2084) might not reign forty-four years a-piece one with another ; 
or that eight kings of Argos, of whom the first began to reign 
A. M. 2154 (Ant. Chr. 1850) might not reign forty-six years 
a-piece : but all his reasonings tend to prove, that the kingdoms, 
said to have commenced at those periods, did not then commence;* 
that iEgialeus did not begin to reign in A. M. 1920, nor Inachus 
in 2154, but many centuries after those dates, and in the times of 
short life. 

As to iEgialeus, Sir Isaac Newton has sufficiently shewn by p . 169, 
authorities, that he was the son of Inachus and brother of Pho- 17 °* 
roneus, who is counted the second king of Argos : the beginning 
of which kingdom was consequently prior to that of Sicyon. And 
he has likewise shewn it to be highly probable, that Apis the 
fourth king of Sicyon, and Epopeus the seventeenth king in the 
catalogue, were one and the same person, and that the twelve 
kings, inserted between those two names, were imaginary. The 
judicious Mr. Stanyan, in his Grecian History, seems much dis- 
posed to adopt this opinion. And even Mr. Whiston confesses 
(p* 983), that “ the series of kings of Sicyon is more suspected 
hy die learned, than almost any that pretends to be very an- 
cient; and that there are not wanting some plausible arguments 
against it.” 

I shall therefore take no farther notice of the Sicyonian kings, 
but apply Sir Isaac Newton’s method of reasoning from the 
course of nature, to the succession of kings at Argos, of whom 
the eight first are said to have reigned above forty-six years a-piece 
one with another. 

It is held by some learned men, that the life of man became 
reduced to the present standard in the time of Moses; others 
defer it to within a generation or two of David. 

. * Moses at eighty years of age came out of Egypt in the year 
Ant Chr. 1491. 

, David died, at about seventy years of age, A. M. 2986, Ant. 

Cbft 1018. He was therefore born about Ant. Chr. 1087. 

The time between the Exodus and the birth of David is 404 
years. 
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Let us take the middle number 20$, and add it to 1087, and 
this will carry us back to Ant. Chr. 1289* * 

During these 1289 years, preceding the Christian era, we are 
authorized by Sir Isaac’s catalogues to compute (when there is 
no certainty) the reigns of any considerable number of kings in 
succession at about twenty years a-piece one with another. 

Let us then accept Sir Isaac’s allowance of 340 years (instead 
of 622) for the reigns of the seventeen kings, ending with Leoni- 
das, who was slain in the year Ant. Chr. 480. 

If to these 480 years we add the 340, this will carry us .back 
to the year 820 Ant. Chr. the time of the return of the Hera- 
clidef into Peloponnesus, and the beginning of the reign of Eu~ 
rysthenes the first of the seventeen kings of Sparta of that race. 

It is generally admitted, that the beginning of the reign of Eu- 
rysthenes (who ejected Tisamenus* the son of Orestes and grand- 
son of Agamemnon) was eighty years after the fall of Troy. 
These 80 years being added to the 820, we are got to the year 
900 before Christ, the year when Troy was taken. 

Agamemnon king of Mycenae (who was slain just upou his 
return from Troy) is given us for the nineteenth king in succes- 
sion from Inachus, the first king of Argos (Perseus the fifteenth 
king of Argos having removed the regal seat from Argos to 
Mycenae). 

Now supposing all these nineteen kings in succession to have 
really existed/}* yet if we allow them but twenty years arpieee 
one with another (and there is no reason to allow them more, for 


* N. B. Tisamenns was king of Argos, Mycensc, and Sparta, when the Heraolides 
dethroned him. 

t Mr. Stanyan mentions the following kings of Argos, as said to have reigaed in 
succession. , . ; 

Inachus, Phoronens, Apis, Argus, Criasos, Phorbas, lastis, Crotopus. but as to 
Apis, ha tells us (p. 19), it is not generally assented to, that there was sneh't kiogef 
Argos. And in p. 22, he has these words: “ As Iasns is not generally reckoned in 
the number of these kjpgs, so it is doubted whether Phorbas and his son Tribpas 
ought not to be exeluoed, it being said that they fled from Argos to tbe island of 
Rhodes : and the same donbt has been raised concerning Crotopns, beeanse tye is 
likewise said to have left Argos and to hare built a new oily for bimself in Megans.” 

I observe that Sir Isaao Newton (p. 170), by placing tbe beginning of tbe fSignof 
Phoroneus, tbe second king of Argos, about the twelfth of Samuel, or Ajtip Cht. 
1088, supposes that at least eight or nine of tbe kings in tbe Argive caUdbghe Were 
fictitious In p. 172, he has these words ; “ AousiUus wrote, that Pboroaea* was 
older than Ogyges, and that Ogyges flourished 10 SO years before the first Olym- 
piad. — But AousilaoS was an Argive, and feigned these things In honour df mi 
country .—r Inachus might be as old as Ogyges, but Aousilaus and his followers made 
them 700 years older than the troth; and chronologers, to make oat this reckoning, 
bare lengthened the races of the kings of Argos and Sioyon, and changed several 
contemporary princes Of Argos into successive kings, and inserted, many fanned 
kings into tbe race of tbe kings of Sicyon." If Sir Isaac Newton had not eut off 
eigfil or ifftie of the kings of Argos, he could not have placefl^Phoroneus so late as 
1088 by bis own method of computation. * ^ „ ,, 
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we are not yet got to the times of longevity), the sum will be S6o, 
which being added to 900 , carries us back to the year 1280 be- 
fore Christ, about which time we have, supposed the life of man 
to have been first reduced to the present standard. And this 
brings down the commencement of the kingdom of Argos 570 
years later than where it is placed by the old chronology. 

But as we have here supposed, what perhaps many persons 
wiH not grant, that the life of man was brought to the present 
standard 202 years before the birth of David, let us fix the date 
of this abbreviation of human life at only forty years before 
David’s birth, and then it will be in the year before Christ 1127. 
This,, is I think as low a date as any body contends for ; at least 
Dr* Sbuckford will be content with it. 

Of the nineteen kings it will require eleven, at about twenty 
years and a half a-piece, to carry us up from the death of Aga- 
memnon (which, by the foregoing computation, happened about 
the year before Christ 900 ) to the fortieth year before David’s 
birth. Ant. Chr. 1127: and consequently, if we will adhere to the 
pretended date of the commencement of the kingdom of Argos, 
viz. Ant. Cbr. 1850 (or A. M* 2154), we must suppose the 
eight first kings to have reigned above ninety years a-piece one 
with another, and their reigns to have taken up 723 years; for this 
is the number that must be added to 1 127 to make 1850. 

But if the eight first kings of Argos reigned ninety years a-piece 
one with another, whdt the learned writer advances in the following 
passage concerning monuments, stone-pillars, and inscriptions, 
can have no foundation. 

As to our illustrious author’s arguments from the length of p r ef. 
reigns: 1 might have observed that it is introduced upon a sup- p ‘ llv 
position which can never be allowed, namely, that the ancient 
chrenologers did not give us the several reigns of their kings as 
they took them from authentic records, but that they made the 
lengths of them by artificial computations, calculated according 
to what they thought the reigns of such a number of kings as 
they had to set down, would at a medium one with another 
amount to: this certainly never was fact; but as Acusilaus, a 
most ancient historian mentioned by our most illustrious author, 
Wlrote his genealogies out of tables of brass, so it is by far most 
probable that all the other genealogists who have given us the 
lengths of lives or reigns of their kings or heroes, took their ac- 
counts either from monuments, stone-pillars, or ancient inscrip- 
tions, or from otjfter antiquaries of unsuspected fidelity, who had 
faithfully examinetTsuch originals.” 
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To this I farther answer, 

I. If these genealogists were so faithful and had 6uch good 
vouchers, whence came ** those repugnances in their chrottolo-: 
gical canons (mentioned by Plutarch) which hundreds of authors 
correcting have not been able to constitute any thing certain in 
which they could agree?” For instance, how came iEgialeus, 
king of Sicyon, to be, according to some chronologers, 234 years, 
and, according to others, above 500 years older than Phoroneus 

s**! n Argos, when " Acusilaus, Anticlides, and Plato, ac-: 

chron. * counted Phoroneus the oldest king in Greece; and Apollodortts 
p. i09. ^Bgialeus was the brother of Phoroneus?” 

II. Dr. Shuckford, in another part of his work, seems to 
admit that the ancients made use of an artificial chronology ; as 
appears by the following passage, vol. i. p.207. 

1. t€ He [Sir John Marsham] observes from Diodorus, that 
Menes was succeeded by fifty-two kings whose reigns altogether 
took up the space of above 1400 years. In all which time the 
Egyptians had done nothing worth the recording in history. , 

£. “ He supposes these 1400 years to end at Sesostris; for 
Herodotus is express that the first illustrious actions were done in 
Egypt in the time of Sesostris; before Sesostris, says he, they had 
done nothing famous ; and Diodorus says that Sesostris performed 
the most illustrious actions, far exceeding all before him. 

3. u He supposes, with Josephus, that this Sesostris was Sesac, 
who besieged Jerusalem jn the fifth year of Rehoboam, king of 
Judah, about A. M. 3033. 

“ The only difficulty in this argumentation will be, that, it 
places Menes or Mizraim above a century earlier than his true 
age; for if we reckon backward 1400 years, from the year before 
named [3033] in which Sesac besieged Jerusalem, we *hall 
place Mizraim A. M» 1633, i. e. twenty-three years before the 
flood, and 139 years earlier than the true time of his reign, which 
began A. M, l’flN; but this difficulty may be easily cleared : the 
number 1400 years is a mistake : Diodorus says expressly, 4hat 
there were but fifty-two kings from Menes to the time where 
Sesostris’* reign is supposed to begin ;* and according , ter !Sir 
John Marsham’s tables of the Theban kings, from Menes to Se- 
sostris is but 1370 years, though we suppose Sesostris the fifty- 


* “ According to Diodorus, Sesostris was about eighty successions after Menes 
or Misraim. Diodorus must indeed bare made a mistake in this computation^ for 
from t be death of Menes A. M* 194$ to Sesac about A. M. $033 are but 1090 years, 
and fifty-five successions may very well carry us down thus far," &o. Pref. p. xxxi. 

vol. ii. m w „ ■ 
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fifth king from Menes, and even this number is too great, if, as 
Diodorus computes, there were fifty-two kings only. 

* *^The ancients generally allowed about thirty-six years and a 
half to the reign of a king [when they made use of an artificial 
chronology], and therefore if we deduct three times thirty-six 
years and a half, or about 1 10 years from 1370 (the number of 
years between Menes and Sesostris, according to Sir John Mar- 
sham’s tables), 1 say, if we deduct three times thirty-six years and 
a half, or about 1 10 years (supposing those tables to have the 
names of three kings too many, the number of kings being, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, fifty-two, and not fifty-five), we shall then 
* make the space of time between Menes and Sesostris about 1260 
years ; and so it really is according to the Hebrew chronology, 
Menes beginning his reign, as we before said, anno mundi 1772; 
and Sesostris or Sesac besieging Jerusalem in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam, anno mundi 3033.” 

1 cannot .but observe liere, that the learned writer, who in imi- 
tation of the ancients makes use of an artificial chronology, has 
ill the present instance employed it somewhat unluckily; for sup- 
posing he might have allowed J 10 years to three reigns in any 
other succession of ancient kings, he has no right to make that 
allowance here, where the reigns of the fifty-two kings filling only 
1260 years, they could feign but about twenty-four years a-piece 
one with another. And indeed the shortness of these reigns fur- 
nishes a good argument against that catalogue of fifty-two kings 
(as well as Diodorus’s eighty kings), and against the learned 
writer’s opinion concerning the ancient chronologers, that they 
took their successions of kings, and the numbers of years which 
each of them reigned, from authentic records. 

for is it not highly incredible that fifty-two Egyptian kings 
beginning with Mizraim, and reaching through the times of longer 
vity from A. M. 1772 to SO 33, should reign but three or four 
years a-piece one with another longer than th# like number of 
successive kings in modern kingdoms? A consideration that 
seems sufficient to overthrow all imaginary tables of br&ss, stone- 
pillars, monuments, inscriptions, &c. recording the succession of 
-those' fifty-two kings or fifty-five kings between Mizraim and 
Sesostris.* 

Or, if it be credible that the reigns of fifty- two kings of Egypt 
in succession from Mizraim took up but 1260 years, is it not im- 

* in p. xlix.tlie citation from Mr. Wfauton. 
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probable, that the reigns of thirty-nine kings in succession* front 
Inachus, took up 1370 years ;* that if the former kings reigned 
but about twenty-four years a-piece one with another* the latter 
should reign thirty-five ; especially if we consider that the reign 
of Mizraim is supposed to have begun 382 years before the reign 
of Inachus, and but 1 16 after the flood? 

Arphaxad was coeval with Mizraim. Now had Arphaxad 
established a kingdom A. M. 1772, and the crown had gdne in 
lineal descent, it is probable there would not have been more 
than fifteen kings in 1260 years, i. e. from the beginning of 
Arphaxad’s reign to the time of Sesostris, who was contempo- 
rary with Solomon. For from Arphaxad to Solomon (both in- ' 
eluded) there were but twenty-three generations : and, during 
the first nine generations, there would have been but three kings, 
Arphaxad, Salah, and Eber : for Eber outlived Abraham* the se- 
venth in descent from him. 

And it is to be observed, that these three reigns would have 
taken up 415 years (there being from A. M. 1772 to A. M. 
2187* the year when Eber died, exactly that number), whereas in 
no series of Egyptian reigns in Sir John Marsham’s tables, do 
the twelve first take up more than 407 years. 

And as to the fourteeu generations* beginning with Isaac and 
ending with Solomon, it is probable they would not have fur- 
nished more thau twelve kings : for while the life of man was 
shortening from 180 years to 70, fathers would frequently out- 
live their sons* and the reigns would be fewer than the genera- 
tions. 

But supposing a king for each of the fourteen generation* from 
Isaac to Solomon (both included), the whole number of kings 
in 1260 years from Arphaxad to Solomon would have beenimt 
seventeen. 

That the reigns of fifty-two kings in succession from Mizraim 
should take up no longer a space of time than twenty-three ge- 
nerations from Arphaxad, has surely at first sight an appearance 
of improbability. How far the difficulty may be solved by'fbe 
suppositions of election, rebellion, and king-killing, I shall letar* 
to the reader to consider. 1 

But in the passage above cited (from pref. p. xix.) the teamed 
writer, to support the credit of the old chronologers* oh^e^ves 

* The nineteen kings ending with Agamemnon, the three between Apamsihoa 
and Eoryslbenes, and the seventeen beginning with Enryslhenes and ending with 
limftiidas, make up the thirty -nine. They reign from Ant* Chr. 1850 to Aj&Chr* 480. 
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farther, that ** the ancient account of the kings of different king- 
doms agree to one another as well as Sir Isaac Newton’s more 
modem catalogues.” 

Yes, in some instances, they agree so well, as by their agree- 
ment to discover their technical original. For the twenty-two 
first kings of Thebes, in Sir John Marsham's tables, take tip but 
676 years, and the twenty-one kings of Alba and Home take up 
just the same number, though the first are supposed to have 
reigned in the times when men lived to the ages of 400, 300, 

£00, ISO, and the other when the life of man was shortened to 
seventy years. 

So, in the times of short life, the twelve kings of Macedonia, 
from Caranus to Archelaus, reign thirty-four years and a half a- 
piece. And the eight last of the Latin kings, from Aniulius to 
Tarquin the Proud, reign thirty-five and three quarters. 

And in the times of long life, the twelve first kings of Assyria 
reign about forty years a-piece one with another. ■ 

How can these tilings be made to square with that principle, 
laid down by the learned writer (pref. p. xv.) that “ the difference 
there ’has been in the common length of human life, in the differ- 
ent ages of the world, must have had a considerable effect upon 
the length of reigns, which must be longer or shorter in this or 
that "age in some measure, according to what is the common 
standard of the length of men’s lives in the age they belong to ?” 

I should think that the great mistake of the annalists who wrote 
of the first ages after tiie flood is not in allowing so many as 100 
or 1£0 years to three reigns, but in not allowing more.* They 
4eem U> have known nothing of the fact, that men’s lives extended 
to so great a length, during some ceuturies after the flood, as they 
■are represented to do in Scripture: for had they known this, 
surely they would never have made their accounts of kings’ reigns 
m the earlier and later ages agree so well together. 

, As to the long argumentation which the learned writer has em- pref. 
ployed in support of Ctesias’s chronology of the Assyrian mo- 
narcfas, against Sir Isaac Newton’s objections, I shall not enter 
into Any consideration of it; because to my apprehension the 
learttfd writer does not seem to be quite satisfied with it himself ; 

; nor to have a very advantageous opinion of Ctesias^ M We find 
* , ■ 

* The fourteen first Egyptian kings of Thebes are said to have reigned 414 years, 
i. «* from A. M. 1772 to 2186, or till three years after the death of Abraham (who 
ties age of 175), and though they lived in these times of longevity, yet they 
retami but twenty-nine years some months a-piece; they fire not made lg reign . so 
long is* the fourteen Lido kings, after the fall of Troy, which is supposed to have 
happened A. M. 2820, 834 years after the last of the fourteen Egyptian kings. 
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p 7» ( sa y®he) from Scripture, that after Abraham’s defeating but air- 
mies*’ [the armies of Chederlaomer], “ the Assyrian kings Appear 
not to have had any dominion over the nations between the Medi- 
terranean and the Euphrates ; this indeed seems to confine the 
Assyrian empire within narrower bounds than can well agree 
with the accounts which the heathen writers give of it ; but then 
it is remarkable, that these enlarged accounts come from hands 
comparatively modern. Diodorus informs us, that he took his 
from Ctesias ; Ctesias might have the number of his ancient As- 
syrian kings frdm the Persian chronicles ; but as all writers have 
agreed to ascribe no great actions to any of them, from after 
Ninus to Sardanapalus ; so it appears most reasonable to imagine, 
that the Persian registries made but a very short mention of them” 
[probably none at all] ; “ for ancient registries afforded but little 
history, and therefore I suspect, that Ctesias’s estimate of the 
ancient Assyrian grandeur was rather formed from what he knew 
to be true of the Persian empire, than taken from any authentic 
accounts of the ancient Assyrian.” 

And Mr. Whiston says (p. 980), u I desire not to be misun- 
derstood in this place, as if I believed all the strange stories of 
Ctesias, either as to the beginning or ending of this Assyrian king- 
dom. I do not depend upon such legendary relations. I have 
not here set down the several years which each of these kiugs [in 
all thirty-two from Belus to Sardanapalus out of Moses Chore- 
nensis] reigned, because it must be acknowledged that the copies 
differ much about them : and I suspect several mistakes in those 
particular numbers of successions and of years, though the ge- 
neral sum of the years, within a little more than a century, is well 
attested by the ancients.” 

Nor shall I meddle with Sir Isaac Newton’s astronomical ar- 
guments for fixing the time of the Argonautic expedition (and of 
course the time of the fall of Troy, which was only one genera- 
tion later), from the position of the solstitial and equinoctial 
points on the sphere which Chiron made for the use of the Ar? 
gonauts. I am too little acquainted w ith the science of astro- 
nomy to speak pertinently on the subject. I shall only observe 
that Mr. Whiston does not agree with Dr. Shuckford concern- 
ing the grounds of the argument. 

u The fallacy of this argument (says Dr. Shuckford) cannot 
but appear very evident to any one that attends to it; for sup- 
pose we allow that Chiron did really place the solstices, as Sir 
Isaac Newton represents (though I should think it most proba- 
ble that he did not so place them), yet it must be undeniably 
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plain, that nothing can be certainly established from Chiron’s 
position of them, unless it appears, that Chiron knew how to give 
them their true place. 

” If indeed it could be known what was the true place of r 
the solstitial points in Chiron’s time, it might be known, by taking 
the distance of that place from the present position of them, how 
much time was elapsed from Chiron to our days. 

“ But I answer, it cannot be accurately known from any 
schemes of Chiron what was the true place of the solstices in his 
days ; because, though it is said that he calculated the then posi- 
tion of them, yet he was so inaccurate an astronomer, that his cal- 
culation might err four or five degrees from their true position. 

Mr. Whiston (p. 991) writes thus; 

" As to the first argument from the place of the two colures 
in Eudoxus from Chiron the Argonaut, preserved by Hipparchus 
of Bithynia, I readily allow its foundation to be true, that Eu- 
doxus’s sphere was the same with Chiron’s, and that it was first 
made and shewed Hercules and the rest of the Argonauts in order 
to guide them in their voyage to Colchis. And I take the disco- 
very of this sure astronomical criterion of the true time of that 
Argonautic expedition (in the defect of eclipses) to be highly 
worthy the uncommon sagacity of the great Sir Isaac Newton, 
and in its own nature a chronological character truly inestimable. 
Nor need we, I think, any stronger argument in order to overturn 
Sir Isaac Newton’s own Chronology, than this position of the 
colures at the time of that expedition, which its proposer has very 
kindly furnished us withal.” 

In p; 996 : “ I now proceed to Eudoxus’s accurate descrip- 
tion of the position of the two colures as they had been drawn on 
their celestial globes, ever since the days of Chiron, at the Argo- 
nautic expedition, and as Hipparchus has given us that descrip- 
tion in the words of Eudoxus.” 

Again (p. 1002): u Sir Isaac Newton betrays his conscious- 
ness how little Eudoxus’s description of Chiron’s colures agreed 
to his position of them, by pretending that these observations of 
the ancients were coarse and inaccurate. This 19 true if compared 
with the observations of the moderns which reach to minutes ; 
and, since the application of telescopic sights to astronomical in- 
struments, to ten or fewer seconds. But as to our present pur- 
pose this description in Eudoxus is very accurate, it both taking 
notice of every constellation, through which each of the colures 
passed, that were visible in Greece : and hardly admitting of an 

vol. 1. E 
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error of half a degree in angular measures, or thirty-six years in 
time. Which is sufficiently exact.” 

How far Mr. Whiston has succeeded in his argumentation 
about the neck of the swan and the tail of the bear, &c« I must 
leave to others to consider. I shall only observe, with regard to 
the last paragraph cited from his discourse, that when Sir Isaac 
Newton calls the observations of the ancient astronomers, coarse, 
he cannot well be understood to use that word but in a compa- 
rative sense, that sense in which Mr. Whiston admits it may be 
justly used. For otherwise Sir Isaac would not have inferred 
any thing as certain from those ancient observations. Now, in 
p. 95, after he has finished his argument from Chiron’s sphere, 
he thus writes : 

“ Hesiod tells us, that sixty days after the winter solstice, the 
Star Arcturus rose at sunset ; and thence it follows, that Hesiod 
flourished about ’ 00 years after the death of Solomon, or in the 
generation or age next after the Trojan war, as Hesiod himself 
declares. 

“ From all those circumstances, grounded upon the coarse 
observations of the ancient astronomers, we may reckon it certain, 
that the Argonautic expedition was not earlier than the reign of 
Solomon : and if these astronomical arguments be added to the 
former arguments taken from the mean length of the reigns of 
kings according to the course of nature ; from them all we may 
safely conclude, that the Argonautic expedition was after the 
death of Solomon, and most probably that it was about forty* 
three years after. 

44 The Trojan war was one generation later than that expedi- 
tion — 'Several captains of the Greeks in that war being sons of the 
Argonauts,” &c. 

By the last words, here cited, I am brought round again to the 
point from whence I set out in this discourse, the fall of Troy : 
the time of which evenl, if it be rightly settled, or pretty nee? the 
truth, by Sip Isaac N;ewton, the received chronology of the regal 
State of Rom# is totally discredited and overturned' For then 
the whole space of time* between the taking of Troy and the ex- 
pulsion of Terquin the Proud, will not have been above 4Q0 
years; and of these npbody, I imagine, will be inclined to give 
S44,tft ibesev^n kings of Rome, most of whom were slain, and 
hut 15§ tpj the fourteen Latin kings their predecessors. 

T?o fhe probably arguments brought by Sir Isaac for shortening 
thp dutaftfin of the regal state, I have added another, taken from 
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certain traditions which prevailed among the Romans, and of 
which the chronology, framed afterward, was not able to destroy 
the belief, though the truth of those traditions was incompatible 
with the truth of that chronology. 

And I have shewn, that in the Roman story there arre other 
particulars repugnant to the received chronology, but perfectly 
consistent with Sir Isaac Newton’s computations. 

Tradition and the earliest Roman historians said, 

1. That Nuifta was contemporary with Pythagoras. 

2. That Tarquin the Proud was the son of Tarquin the Elder. 

3. That Tarquin the Proud was at the head of his arbiy, and 
fought on horseback in his last battle with the Romans [about 
fourteen years after his expulsion]. 

4. Thaft Collatinus, the husband of Lucretia, and created consul 
on the expulsion of Tarquin the Proud, was the son of Egeriu 9 , 
nephew of Tarquin the Elder. 

Now all these facts are inconsistent with the old chronology; 
and for this reason, and this alone, Dionysius rejects them. Livy, 
aware of the inconsistency, adheres nevertheless to the three last 
of these facts, and speaks of the first in such a manner as to make 
one think he really believed that too. So that he seems to have 
had little faith in the received chronology, though he durst not 
openly and expressly contradict it. 

On the other hand, all those facts are consistent with Sir Isaac 
Newton’s computations, which shorten the reigns of the kings. 
And the same computations being admitted, we get rid of other 
difficulties. 

1. We see plainly, why the historians could give no account of 
any thing done by Romulus after the seventeenth year of his reign, 
while they tell us that he reigned thirty-seven years. 

2. By shortening the duration of Numa’s peaceful and religious 
reign, we can account for that martial disposition, which the Ro- 
mans still retained, when Tullus Hostilius came to the throne. 

3. If we shorten the reigns of Tullus Hostilius, Ancus Martius, 
and Tarquinius Priscus, we are at no loss for a reason why three 
such ambitious and active princes did so little. 

4. By cutting off about twenty-four years of the forty-four 
given to the reign of Servius Tullius, we can explain how it came 
to pass that there were no more than four lustra in his time ; which 
otherwise seems very difficult to be accounted for. 

It surely cannot be denied, that there is a great coincidence of 
circumstances to support Sir Isaac Newton’s computations; and 
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that his computations, if admitted, render credible many historical 
facts, which are incredible so long as we adhere to the old chro-< 
nology. 

A writer not less distinguished for his death of thought, and 
logical exactness, than for his amiable Irene volerft fairness in 
argument, observes, “ That evidence arising from various coin^, 
cidences, which confirm and support each other, is that kind of 
evidence upon which most questions of difficulty in common 
practice are determined.-^And that probable proofs, by being 
added, not only increase the evidence, but multiply it.” 

Supposing it easy to shew, that in the present argument (con- 
sisting of Sir Isaac Newton’s reasons, and those I have added to 
them), this or that particular thing, offered in proof, is liable to 
objection, and of little weight in itself ; yet the united force of 
all the particulars, in one view, may perhaps be irresistible ; and 
certainly the conclusion we make from a view of the particulars, 
ought to be such as results from their united force. 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 

BOOK I. 

CHAP. I. 

OF THE ORIGINAL OF THE ROMANS, AND THE 
BUILDING OF ROME. 

Sect. I. The first Romans were of Trojan extraction. II. Ataeas’s voyage to Italy. 

III. The ancient inhabitants of that oonntry, IV. AEneas’s reception by Latinos, 
king of Latium. 'He marries Lavinia the daughter of Latinus, and builds Lavininm. 

V. He succeeds to the kingdom of his father-in-law. VI. The death of ASneaa, 
who is succeeded by his son Ascanius. VII. Ascanius founds Alba Longa, and 
yields Laviniam to &neas Sylvius, the son of A£neas by Lavinia. VIII. The La- 
tins upon the death of Ascanius unite Lavinium and Alba into one dominion, 
which they decree to A£neas Sylvius, but give the sovereign power in affairs of 
religion to Iiilus the son of Ascanius. IX. The succession of the kings of Alba 
from ASne&s Sylvias to Amulius, who dethrones his elder brother Namitor. X. The 
birth, education, and adventures of Romulus and Remus. They dethrone Amu- 
lius, and restore their grandfather Namitor. XI. Namitor sends his two grand- b. C. 
sons to plant a colony. They quarrel about the spot of ground where the new 753. 
city shall stand. Remus is slain. XII. Rome is built. 

§. i. That ./Eneas came into Italy after the destruction 
of Troy, and that the founders of Rome were descended 
from him and his followers, are points of history suf- 
ficiently authorized and established. All the Latin his- 
torians either expressly relate these facts or suppose 
them ; and many of the Greek, less zealous for the 
Roman glory, adhere to the same tradition. Dionysius d.h.i. 
indeed speaks of some ancient writers who will not allow p!ag. 
/Eneas to have travelled farther than Thrace ; of others 
who make him settle in Arcadia; and again of others, r.«. 
who, admitting that he passed into Italy, and there 
planted a colony, yet affirm that he afterward went 
back into his own country, where, they say, he was 
king of Troy, and at his death left the kingdom to his 
son Ascanius: but all these opinions are 4 rejected by 
that critical antiquary, who, upon better authorities, has 
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given u$ the following account of the adventures of the 
Trojan prince. 

p.36. §. ir. When the Greeks, by the treachery of the sons 

«t nq . ^ ntenor> or fry w b a tever other means it happened, 
were become masters of Troy,* ./Eneas with the forces 
under his command retired into the fortress of the city, 
and defended it bravely for some time ; but yielding at 
length to necessity, he conveyed away his gods, his 
father, wife, and children, with every thing he had that 
was valuable, and, followed by a numerous crowd of 
Trojans, fled to the strong places of Mount Ida. Hi- 
ther all those of his countrymen, who were more anxious 
than the rest to preserve their liberty, flocked to him 
from the several towns of Troas. His army thus aug- 
mented and advantageously posted, he continued quiet, 
waiting for the departure of the Greeks, who, it was 
imagined, would return home as soon as they had pil- 
laged the country. But these, after they had enriched 
themselves with the spoils of Troy and of the neigh- 
bouring towns, turned their arms against the fugitives, 
resolving to attack them in their strong holds upon the 
mountain. ./Eneas, to avoid the hazard of being forced 
in his last refuge, had recourse to negotiation, and, by 
his heralds, entreated the enemy not to constrain him to 
a battle. Peace was granted him on condition that he. 
With his followers, quitted the Trojan territories : and 
the Greeks, on their part, promised not to molest him 
in his retreat, but to let him safely pass through any 
country within the extent of their domination. 

Upon this assurance, ./Eneas equipped a fleet, in or- 
der to seek a settlement in some foreign land. We are 
told, that at his departure he left his eldest son 4@canius 
with tfhe Daseylites, a people pf Bithynia, who desired 

* Though this aoconot of iBueas'a condact with respect to his country be what 
P.ae. d. Ijql. , esteems the most probable, yet he owqs that the historian* ore pf varioqs 
opinions concerning it ; and he particularly mentions a passage of Menebratas, im- 
porting, that Troy was taken through the treachery of JSneas, and that he tatfayed 
ft to the Greeks, to be revenged on Paris, who had opposed hie having a certain 
sacerdotal dignity to which he aspired. 
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to have him for their king ; but that the young prince 
did not remain long with them : for when Scamandrius 
(Astyanax), with the rest of the Hectoridas whom Ne- 
optolemus permitted to return home from Greece, re- 
paired to him, he put himself at their head, and led 
them back to their native country. 

The Trojan, having crossed the Hellespont, arrived 
in the peninsula of Pallene, b where he built a city, called 
from him A&neia, and left in it a part of that multitude 
which had followed him. From thence he sailed to 
DeIos, c and thence to Cythera, where he erected a tem- 
ple to Venus. He built another to the same goddess in 
Zacynthus, d in which island he likewise instituted games 
called The Races of jEneas and Venus: “The statues 
of both (says Dionysius) are standing to this day.’' 
In Leucas,® where the Trojans landed, was to be seen, 
in the same author’s time, a temple erected to Venus 
the mother of iEneas. Nor were Actium f and Am- 
bracia 8 without monuments that testified his arrival 
in those places. At Dodona" were found brazen vases, 
upon which the name of the Trojan hero, who had 
made an offering of them to Jupiter, was engraven in 
old characters. Not far from Buthrotos,’ in Epirus, 
a Trojan camp, which had escaped the injuries of time, 
retained the name of Troja. All these antiquities, still 
subsisting in the reign of Augustus, were then looked 
upon as indisputable proofs of ./Eneas’s voyage to Epi- 
rus ; “ and that he came into Italy (adds the same Dio* p. 
nysius) we have the concurrent testimony of all the 

h The Pallene here meant was probably that of Maoedon, not that of Thraoe ; bnt 
being inhabited by Thracians, is by D, Hal. p. 39* spoken of as in Thrace. |ivj, b* 

1. c. 1. says, that ASneas flying from his native country, came first into Maoedon. 

o. & a. 

c Delos and Cythera are both islands in the Archipelago or JEgeao sea; the first* 
near the isle of Rhdoe, has with it at present the oommon name of Dili or Idittes. 
Cythera lies to the east of the Morea or Peloponnesus, and is now called Congo. 

* Now Zante. 

• Now Santa Manra. 

f A promontory of Epiras, now Capo Figalo. 

v Formerly a city of Epiros, now only a Tillage, hearing the name of Ambrakia. 

b i n the country of the Molossi in Epirus. There are no traces of it remaining. 

1 Now Bntronto. 
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Romans; the ceremonies they observe in their sacrifices 
and, festivals bear witness to it, as also the Sibylline 
books, the Pythian oracles, and many other things which 
nobody can reasonably reject as invented merely for 
ornament.” 

4i. The first land of Italy which .Eneas made, after 
crossing the Ionian sea, was Cape Minerva, k in Iapygia ; 
and here he went on shore. Sailing afterward from 
hence, and coasting along the south-east of Italy and 
the east and south sides of Sicily, he arrived with his 
fleet, either by choice or stress of weather, at the port of 
Drepanum in that island. 1 Elymus and .Egestus, who 
had escaped from Troy a little before him, had brought 
a Trojan colony to this place. .Eneas augmented 
4*. it by a good number of his followers, whom, pleased 
to have found a safe resting-place after many dangers 
and fatiguing voyages, he willingly left behind him at 
their request ; though certain authors pretend that he 
wal constrained to it by the difficulty of transporting 
them, because some Trojan women, weary of the sea, 
had burnt a considerable part of his ships. 

vEneas, leaving Drepanum, steered his course for 
Italy across the Tyrrhenian sea.” To the cape, where 
he first landed, he gave the name Pelinurus," from one 
of his pilots who died there. The little island of Leu- 
casta, not far distant, whither he sailed next, got its 
name in. like manner from a daughter of iEneas’s sister, 
«. who there ended her days. The port of Misenum, 0 
the island of Prochyta, and the promontory of Cajeta, p 
where he successively arrived, were so called from being 
the burial-places, the first of a noble Trojan his com- 

k A promontory where there was a good summer haven. It was from this time 
called the port of Venus, now Castro. 

1 No# Capo di k Sant’ Alessio. The town is called Trapani. 

m lie Tyrrhenian sea is a part of the Mediterranean. It washes the thores of 
Tuscany, the pope’a territories, and the kingdom uf Naples. It was called by the 
ancients Mare Infcrum, to distinguish it from the Adrialio, which they named Mare 
Super mu. 

* Now Capo di Palinuro, in the kingdom of Naples. 

« Capo di Miseno, in the same kingdom. 

J* NowGaeta. 
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panion, the second of his kinswoman, and the third of 
his nurse. At length the Trojan prince and his chosen 
band finished their tedious and painful voyages on the 
coast of the since famous Latinum. 4 This was a small 
territory on the east side of the river Tiber, containing 
a part of the present Campagna di Roma : Latinus was 
the king of it ; his capital town, Laurentum ; T his sub- r. a. 
jects, a people who, till his time called Aborigines, had 
from him taken the name of Latins. Here, far re- 
moved from their implacable enemies the Greeks, ./Eneas 
and his followers undertook to raise a second Troy: 
they fortified a camp near the mouth of the Tiber, gave >'• «• 
it the name of Troy, and flattered themselves with the 
hopes of a quiet settlement, a period to all their unhappy 
adventures. 

§. hi. Italy , 8 according to Dionysius, did not get that p *i- 
name till about the time of Hercules. It was before 
called, by the Greeks, Hesperia, and Ausonia, but by 
the inhabitants Satumia, from the god Saturn, whom 
they worshipped universally.* And, before it acquired 

i Latin ra at this time comprehended but a small part of what was afterward 
called by that name. 

r It is difficult to fix the situation of the ancient city of Laurentum, of which there 
is do trace remaining. It was called by that name from the great number of laurels 
growing thereabouts* Varro, b. 4. de Lingua Latina, p. 36. 

* Italy did not anciently contain above one-half of what now goes by that name, 
yet it comprehended many distinct nations, the principal of which were, the Abori- 
gines, Sabines, Hetrnrians or Tuscans, Umbri, Samnites, Gampani, Apnlii, Calabrii, 
Luoanii, and Brutii. The rest was chiefly possessed by the Gauls who bad driven 
oat the former inhabitants, and by the Ligures and Veneti. 

* D. Hal. tells us (b. 1. p. 27.) that this appears from some Sibylline verses, and 
other oracles of the gods; and that, in his time, there were still, in Italy, many 
temples of Saturn ; and that several cities and other places, especially rocks and 
very high hills, had derived their name from that of the god ; and particularly that 
the hill Capitolinus was anciently called Saturnius. He mentions, as fabulous, a 
notion which prevailed very much among the people of Italy, that Saturn, in the 
golden age, was king of their country, and that it had been favoured, more than any 
Other, with the plenty and pleasures peculiar to those happy days. 

Both this notion, and the worship universally paid, iu Italy, to Saturn, are easy to 
be accounted for, if we suppose, with Sir Isaac Newton (Citron, p, 162), that the 
Saturn of the Latins was the Cretan Asterius, father of Minos, the Cretan Jupiter ; 
and that (in true chronology (the golden age falls in with the reign of Asterius ; and 
that when he fled from his son, he retired first into Attica, and afterward into Italy, 
where* being well received by Janus, be introduced many of the arts useful to life. 

Sir Isaac Newton, after oiling some passages, from various authors, in support of 
his opinion goes on thus (in Cbron. p* 163, 154) : 

« By Saturn's carrying letters into Italy, and coining money, and teaching agri- 
culture, mod making instruments, and building a town, you may know that he fled 
from Crete, after letters, and the coining of money, and manual arts, were brought 
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this , last name, it was called CEnotria, from CEnotrus, 
Lycaon’s youngest son, who led thither a colony of 
p.9. Arcadians. Dion. Hal. thinks that these Arcadians were 
the same with the Aborigines , 11 and the first Greeks who 
came into Italy; and that I talus, a conqueror, and one 
of the descendants of CEnotrus, gave it die name which 
to this day it retains. 

into Europe by the Phoenicians ; and from Attica* after agriculture was brought info 
Greece by Ceres; and so could not be older than Asterius, and Europa, and her 
brother Cad mm : mod by Italy's being called (Enotria, before it was called Saturn!*, 
you may know that he came into Italy after CEnotrus, and so was not older than the 
sons of Lyoaon [the son of Pel as g us]. CEnotrus carried the first colony of Greeks 
into Italy, Saturn tho second, and Evander the third ; and the Latins know nothing 
older in Italy than Janus and Saturn: and therefore (Enotrns was the Janos of the 
Latins. — Macrobius (Salurual. 1. 1 . c. 7.) tells us, that when Saturn was dead, Janos 
erected an altar to him, with sacred rites, as to a god, and instilnted the Saturnalia, 
and that human sacrifices were offered to him ; till Hercules, driving the cattle of 
Geryon through Italy, abolished that custom: by (he human sacrifices you may 
know, that Janus was of the race of Lycaon ; which character agrees to CEnotrus." 

D. Hal. (b. 1. p. 30.) says, that Hercules, to prevent scruples in the people 
about omitting a religious rite received from their forefathers, persuaded them to 
throw, instead of men, Jittie images of men, dressed up and adorned, into the Tiber, 
by way of sacrifice to the god ; assuring them that Saturn would be as well pleased ; 
and the historian adds, that even in his time the Romans annually, abont the vernal 
equinox, performed this ceremony ; the high-priest, with great solemnity, throwing 
thirty poppets into the river. 

It may be proper to observe, that according to Sir Isaac Newton’s abort Chronicle, 
the people of Latinm could not have been long accustomed to human sacrifices, if 
GSnotrus introduced the practice ; for between his coming into the conntry, and the 
arrival of Hercnles, who abolished the practice, there were but twenty years: yet 
the expression of tho Greek historian is “ quasi patria sacra neglexissent.” Hods. 
Transl. 

« “ Some historians held the Aborigines to be natives of Italy, who had that name 
given them because they had been there ab origins, from the beginning, and did not 
derive their origin from any other nation. Others pretend that the Aborigines were 
vagabonds and vagrants, who coming from different countries, met accidentally in 
Italy, and there lived by rapine ; for which reason the same writers call them Aber- 
rigines, that is to say, a wandering people, like those whom the ancients styled 
Leleges, by which they meant such adventurers as have been described. D. Hal. 
b. 1. p. 8. 

But Dionysius, who was persuaded that the Aborigines came from Arcadia, says 
that they were called by that name from their living upon mountains, in which the 
Aroadians much delighted ; and if so, it most he derived from iff' ogfov yivoc, which 
imports as much as mountaineers, or natives of the mountains. D. Hal. b. 1. p. 11. 

That the Aborigines were from Arcadrh, as Varro also believed, Sir Walter Raleigb 
seems to think probable. This name of Aborigines, says he (to omit other significa- 
tions that are strained), imports as much as original or native of the place which they 
possessed ; which title the Arcadians are known in a vaunting manner to have al- 
ways usurped, fetching their antiquity from beyond the moon. But be is inclined 
to think, with Reyneccius, from several passages inD. Hal* Strabo, Justin, and Pliny, 
that Italy did not take that name from Italus the (Enotrian, but from Jfitolus and a 
colony of A$lolians, which under him settled in that country. The word Italia^ say* 
he, differs in nothing from Aitolia, save that the first letter is cast away, which in tho 
Greek words is common, and the letter o is changed into a, which change is found In 
the name of ifithaJia, an island near Italy peopled by the JEthoIians; add the like 
changes are very familiar in the MoMc dialect, which dialect .(being almost proper 
to the ABtofians) the accent and pronunciation, together with many words little al- 
tefed, were retained by the Latins, as Dionysius Htrifcantassteqa, Quintilian, and 
Priscian the grammarian, teach. Hist, of the World, p. 458, 459. 
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From whatever country the Aborigines came, they 
were obliged to maintain long wars against the Siculi p.t. 
(the first inhabitants of Italy), till having received a con- 
siderable reinforcement by the arrival of a colony of p. u, 
Pelasgi from Thessaly, they drove out their enemies, ** “' q ' 
and seized upon their towns ; after which they granted 
a large extent of land to the Pelasgi, and borrowed from 
them many of the customs of Greece. 

As for the Siculi, they, being chased out of all the 
countries of Italy, took, refuge in Sicily, which was at 
that time possessed by the Sicani, a people originally of 
Spain. And at length the Pelasgi themselves, not being 
able to bear up against divers calamities with which they 
were afflicted, returned most of them into Greece, and 
retained there the name of Tyrrheni, which they had 
gained by their living in the neighbourhood of that na- 
tion during their stay in Italy. 

About sixty years before the war of Troy, another p. 2*. 
colony, which came from Peloponnesus, under the con- 
duct of Evander the Arcadian, son of Carmenta (or 
Themis) a prophetess, arrived in a port of Latium. 
Faunus then reigned over that petty kingdom, and was 
a prince of humanity and prudence. He considered, 
that nothing was to be feared from a few unhappy men, 
who had been conveyed thither in only two vessels ; 
and he therefore suffered Evander to settle on a small 
uncultivated hill near the Tiber, where the Arcadian 
built a little town and called it Pallantium, after the 
name of his native city in Arcadia, which a popular 
commotion had constrained him to leave. The hill it- 
self was thence called the hill Palatinus, which in the 
time of Augustus stood in the centre of Rome. 

Evander established in this new settlement the wor- r. «. 
ship of the gods of his own country. Pan was the tu- 
telar deity of the Arcadians. They invoked him to pre- 
serve their flocks from the wolves. And as the temple 
which had been dedicated to him in Greece was called 
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Lyceum,* so that which Evander built, or rather cut in 
a rock, in Italy, was named Lupercal i J the Arcadian 
ceremonies were retained in his worship, and only the 
Greek name of his temple changed into a Latin one. 
r.26. Evander built altars likewise, in Pallantium, to Vic- 
tory and Ceres,* and instituted the festival of ihe eques- 
trian Neptune,* so called, because, according to the 
vsrg. Greek fable, Neptune, with a stroke of his trident, 
raised the first horse out of the earth ; or, because, ac- 
cording to Diodorus and Pausanias, he was the first 
SSL. man who found out the art of breaking horses. b Dur- 

1. 7. 

c#21# * The building of the temple of Pan under the name of Lyceum or Lupercal, 

answered to the idea which the pagans had formed to themselves of Pan, whom 
they looked upon as the tutelnr god of their flocks against the wolves. Dion. Hal. 
book 1. p. 25, says, that of all the gods, the Arcadians worshipped Pan with the 
most devotion. Nay, these people, according to Macrobius, called him tov rHe uAn? 
Kupov, i. e. the lord of all material substances. G. & R. 

y The Lupercal was a cavern dug in a rock in a corner of Mount Palatine. Some 
authors, and amongst them Ovid, pretend that Romulus and Remus consecrated 
this cave, because it bad been the retreat of the wolf that suckled them* 

Ilia loco uomen fecit, locus ipse Lupercal. — Fast. b. 2. 

In commemoration of this, the Romans placed there a brazen statne, representing 
a wolf suckling the twins. Fulvius I rsinas thinks it is the same which may be seen 
at present on the Capitol, at the palace of the Conversators. C. & R. 

*The Latins adored Victory and Ceres before the other gods Jupiter, Juno, 
Ac. They represented Victory under the form of a young girl with wings painter] 
white. Ceres was represented like the mother of a family, with a long training robe, 
and held in her hand some cars of corn, or poppies. C. Ac R. 

a Tbis festival, says D. Hal. was called by the Arcadians Hippocratia, but by the 
Romans Consiialia, from Census a name afterward given to Neptune, in the time of 
Romulus. 

Before Romulus the subterraneous cavern made by order of Evander was dedi- 
cated only to the equestrian Neptnno ; bat Ronmlus, when he designed to carry oil* 
the Sabine women, took occasion from this altar, which he bad found under ground, 
to celebrate those games at which lie executed bis design ; and as this project was 
the effect of a long deliberation, he therefore called the divinity, whose worship fur- 
bished him with the opportunity, Census, that is, the god of council. These games 
consecrated to the equestrian Neptune, or otherwise to Cousns, were celebrated 
ever after at Rome, and called, by way of eminency, the Roman or great games. 
They consisted ohiefly in chariot and horse races ; at first they held only one 
but they were afterward prolonged to two, then to three, and at length even to nine. 
They were celebrated in the great Cirous, and called also Lodi Ciroenses, or, the 
games of the Circus. C. Ac R. 

b This chevalier Neptune, to whom Diodorus and Pausanias give the honour of 
being, not only the first riding-master, but the first admiral of a fleet, and the in- 
ventor of ships (on which account the mariners, after bis death, worshipped him as 
god of the sea), was, according to Sir Isaac Newton, (Chron. p. 67. 230.) the 
brother and admit al of Sesostris king of Egpyt, son of Ammon (deified after bis 
death by the name of Jupiter Ammon). He conjectures (upon no weak grounds) 
that the several names, Bacchus, Osiris, Siris, Basins, Mars, Hercules, and Sesos- 
tris , h were names of one and tbe. same man ; and that this man was no other than the 
Sesac or Shisbak of the Old Testamcrtt, whose sister Solomon married, and who pil- 
laged Jerusalem in the fifth year of Ueboboam (the son of Solomon, but not by bis 
(Egyptian queen. 
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ing the celebration of this festival, a cessation from r. «6- 
labour was granted to all horses and mules, and theiy 
were crowned with flowers. 

The following particulars are pari of Sir Isaac Newton’s history of this mighty 
conqueror : 

“ Sesostris being brought up to hard labour by his father Ammon, warred first 
under his father, being the Hero or Hercules of the Egyptians during his father’s 
reign, and afterward their king. 

“ Under his father, whilst he was very young, he invaded and conquered Troglo- 
dytica, and thereby secured the harbour of the Red sea, near Goplos in Egypt ; 

“ And then he invaded Ethiopia, and carried on his conquest southward as far as 
to the region bearing cinnamon : 

“ And his father, by the assistance of the Edomites, having bnilt a fleet on the 
Red sea, he put to sea, and coasted Arabia Felix, going to the Persian gulf, and be- 
yond, and in those countries set up columns with inscriptions denoliughis conquests ; 

“ After these things he invaded Libya, and fought the Africans with clubs, and 
thence is painted with a club in his hand : — 

u And after the conquest of Libya, by which Egypt was furnished with horses [in 
greater abundance than ever before], and furnished Solomon and bis friends; he pre- 
pared a fleet on the Mediterranean, and went on westward upon the coast of Afric, 
to, search those countries, as far as to the ocean, and island Erythra or Gadesin Spain ; 
as Macrobius (Saturn. 1. 5 . c. 21.) informs us from Panyasis and Pbereoydes [if 
Sesostris was their Hercules] ; and there be conquered Geryon, and at the mouth of 
the Straits set up the famous pillars. 

Venit ad occasum mundique extrema Sesostris. Lucan. 

“ Then he returned through Spain, and the southern coasts of France and Italy, 10 * 
with the cattle of Geryon, bis fleet attending him by sea, and left in Sicily tbe Sioani, 
a people which he bad brought from Spain &c. Chron. p. 214. 

In this expedition bis admiral was bis brother Neptune, who, because tbe fleet 
which he commanded consisted of three squadrons, was represented by the ancients Chron. 
with a trident : and because he reigned over Libya, the country from which horses p. 226 . 
originally came, he was called equestrian Neptune. P. 16 . 

Is it not possible, that Neptune, who, whenever he lived, was doubtless a seaman, 
and probably the first who commanded a fleet of long ships with sails, might owe 
his knighthood to his having, for the ensigns of his ships, the figure of a horse ? Sir Chron. 
Isaac Newton observes, that the fable of Jupiter’s assuming the shape of a bull, had p. 150 . 
its origin from a bull’s being tbe ensigns of the ship in which Europa was carried 
away from Zidon. Now Pausanias (in b. 8 . c. 25.) gives ns a fable of Neptune's 
changing himself into a horse, and for the sake of a woman too. It seems, that 
while Ceres was rambling about in quest of her stolen danghter, Neptune saw her 
and fell in love with her. She, to avoid his importunities by a disguise, transformed 
herself into a mare : bat Neptnne, having discovered the cheat, served her as good 
a trick, by ehanging himself into a horse ; in which shape he pursued her and com- 
passed his ends. Perhaps the meaning of this courtship of Ceres by Neptune, in 
the shape of a horse, might be no more, than that Neptune with a fleet of ships, which 
had for their ensigns, or in their heads, the figure of a horse, pursued and took some 
vessels loaded with corn ; or perhaps sailed to Sicily, the country of Ceres, for corn ; 
for thither, according to D. Hal. the great Hercules (Sir Isaac’s Sesostris) sailed 
when he left Italy. 

It is observable that the same Evander, who is said to have been the first who re- D. Hal. 
cognised Hercules for a god, and to have erected an altar to him present, is also p* 32. 
said to have instituted the festival of the equestrian Neptune*; who, according to Sir 
Isaao Newton, was the admiral of the Egyptian Hercules, that is, of Sesostris. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in his short Chronicle, places Evander’s going into Italy above chron. 
sixty years later than the arrival of this Egyptian Hercnles there ; but he assigns no p. 17 . 25 . 
reason iny where for ho placing it ; and he observes (Chron. p. 182.) that Dionysius 
makes them contemporary. And this would seem more probable, if Sir Isaac has 
rightly placed tbe arrival of Hercules in Italy. For Dionysius tells us, that Blun- 
der, who taught letters to the Aborigines, had himself but lately learnt them : con- 
sequently we should suppose, that he flourished soon after Cadmus brought letters 
into Giweoe. And from Cadmus’s coming into Greece to the coming of Hercules 
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The mixture of this new colony of Arcadian s with the 
Aborigines did not a little contribute to improve and 
civilize the latter. Some say that the art of expressing 
their thoughts by literal characters was first taught them 
by these Arcadians/ who had themselves but lately learnt 
it. Evander likewise habituated their ears to the sounds 
of those musical instruments he had brought from his 
own country, and changed their oaten pipes into har- 
monious flutes and stringed instruments/ 
p. ». In the mean time one of those heroes, to whom the 

ancients gave the name of Hercules, came from Spain 
into the country where Faunus and Evander had their 
settlements. The story of Hercules being sent by Eu- 
xystheus to the island Erythea (Gades) to bring from 
thence Geryon’s cows to Argos ; and likewise the story 
of Cacus the cow-stealer, Dionysius rejects as mere 
fables. Those authors (says he) who have written his- 
torically of Hercules, seem to come nearer the truth, 
when they tell us, that he was the greatest captain of 
his- time, and, at the head of a mighty army, overran 
the whole earth (quicquid terrarum oceanus cingit); 
that’ he civilized the nations which he conquered, esta- 
blishing among them legitimate government, and ex- 
cellent laws, and using his endeavours to open a free 
and safe commerce, by land and sea, between aB na- 
tions : so that he did not come into Italy, a single ad- 
venturer, driving cattle before him. For (adds the his- 
torian) it was no good road from. Spain to Argos, and 

into Italy, there are little more than thirty years, by Sir Isaac’s computation ; and 
bot, seven years from the time that Asterius, the Saturn of the Latins (who was the 
husband of Europa, the sister of Cadmus), Med from Crete into Italy, and intro- 
duced letters there, to the arrival of Hercules* But Sir Isaac says in his introduc- 
tion (p. 8.) that he does not pretend to be exact to a year ; there may be errors [in 
his calculations] of five or ten years, and sometimes twenty. 

c The Greek characters were the first the Latins made use of; there were some 
'visible proofs of this remaining in the time of Augustus. The treaty whiofa Tarquin 
the Proud made with the Gabini was still to he seen in the time of Dion. Hal. in the 
temple of Jupiter Fidias. It was written in Greek letters, though in Latin* words, 
upon a wooden shield covered with the skin of tbp ox, which bad been sacrificed on 
that'oecasion, 0. Hal. h. 4. p. 257. 

d The Latina, in consideration of the benefit* they received from Evander and hfs 
mother Carmenta (so called from the word caiwniA, abe being a prophetess who song 
her oracles In verse), paid them divine honours after their deaths, and Romo «on- 
tinned to offer sacrifices to them when In her greatest splendour. 
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he would never have been so honoured in Italy as he 
was, had he only passed through the country : but he 
came attended by numerous forces, to conquer it, and 
to subject all its inhabitants to his obedience. . This, to 
the benefit of the conquered, he effected, though not 
without difficulty, from the vigorous opposition of some 
of the nations, and especially of the Ligurians, in his pas> 
sage over the Alps. Cacus, e who withstood Hercules, 
seems to have been the chief of a people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Faunus and Evander: because, after die 
reduction and death of this enemy, Hercules disposed 
of his lands, partly to the subjects of those two princes, 
and partly to some of his own troops, which he left be- 
hind him in Italy. (For it was his custom to recruit 
his army with the people he subdued, and, when, they 
had served him faithfully for some time, to reward them 
with lands, and easy settlements, in other countries 
which he had conquered by their assistance). These 
troops of Hercules made themselves at first a separate 
republic; but at length, by social intercourse and a 
mutual communication of customs and manners, they 
grew into one body with the Aborigines, and the Arca- 
dians of Evander ; and all distinction ceased. 

Evander is said by some to have recognised Hercules p. 
for a god, and to have been the first that did so, erecting 
an altar/ and sacrificing a bull to him, even present.. 

When the conqueror had settled every thing in Italy p. 
to his mind, and when his fleet was arrived from Spain, 
he embarked and passed into Sicily. 

c One night when the troops of Hercules were asleep, Caeus came upon them by 
surprise, and carried off their baggage and provisions ; and hence the fable of his 
stealing from Hercules, Geryon’s cows. 

r This altar, called Art Maxima, wen remaining at Rome in the time of Augustas. 

It stood in the ox-market j but notwithstanding its fine name, it was very muoh 
neglected, and very poorly adorned. Hercules was invoked in all verbal' bargains to 
bo t|)e voucher of the faith and sincerity uf the parties, by Ibis form of an oath, Ms 
Dias , Fidius, which comprehended all the energy of this, Ita me Viut Fidius d cf- 
juvet, According to several commentators, these monosyllables, *»* and e, had 
the same fbrce amongst the Latins as the preposition per; so me Dius Fidius and 
per LHum Fidium, e Caster and per Castorem , signified the same tilings. This form 
of speeoh answered to these partioles put, n, which the Greeks made use pf before 
their oaths. C.&R. 
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He had stayed long enough in Italy to build Hercula? 
neum, and to have two sons, Pallas and Latinus, the 
first by Lavinia the daughter of Evander, the other by a 
north-country girl (hyperborea puella), whom, in hispro- 
gress, he had received from her father as a hostage. It 
is said that he had no private conversation with her till 
he came into Italy, but then took a liking to her, and 
she proved with child. The mother, at his departure 
from Italy, he graciously gave in marriage to Faunus ; 
which occasioned an opinion, entertained by many, that 
Latinus was the son of Faunus, whereas in truth he was 
only his successor, and was the son of Hercules. 

». i. §. iv. It was this Latinus who reigned in Latium, 
P ' ’ when ./Eneas arrived there. Being then in war with his 
neighbours the Rutuli, 8 and fortune not favouring his 
arms, it greatly added to his perplexity to hear that a 
foreign army had made a descent upon his coasts, pil- 
laged the maritime part of his dominions, and were for- 
tifying themselves in a camp at a little distance from the 
sea. Instantly he marched with all his forces, against 
these strangers, h hoping to get rid of them at once : but 
when, drawing near them, he perceived that they were 
Liv,, armed after the Greek manner, and that keeping exactly 
c.' V. their ranks, they stood resolutely prepared for a battle, 
he began to doubt of the success, and, instead of fight- 
ing, desired a parley. iEneas by the mention of Troy, 
the place of his nativity, utterly destroyed and reduced 
to ashes, and by the relation of his battles against the 
d. Hai. united power of Greece, filled Latinus at once with 
p. 47. terror and compassion. The Trojan proceeded in words 
to this effect : 

“ A place of refuge and a quiet settlement are what, 
by the direction of the gods, we seek in this country. 
We are not come upon your coasts as enemies. We 
have indeed taken by force wherewith to supply our 

< The Rutali inhabited the sea* coast of the Campagna di Roma, between Patrica 
and Nettnuo. C. & ft 

h The Trojans were then bat 600. SoIinat f c. 8- 
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pressing wants ; necessity compelled us to this unbe- 
coming violence ; but we entreat you not to be offended 
at what is past, nor to look upon it as an act of hos- 
tility. We are ready to repair by important services, the 
injuries we have done you against our inclination. Our 
strength and our courage, which have been often tried, 
shall be employed to defend your lands from invasion, 
and to invade those of your enemies. JJut if, rejecting 
our humble supplication, you determine for a war, it will 
neither be the first nor the greatest that we shall have 
sustained.” 

Latinus, struck with the magnanimity and boldness 
of the Trojan leader and his followers, and considering 
that these strangers might do him great service in his 
present wars, easily granted their request, entered into 
a league with them, and assigned them a tract of land 
for a settlement. They, in return, employed their arms, 
valour, and experience, in defence of Latinus, who came 
at length to have so great a confidence in the Trojan 
prince, that he gave him Lavinia his daughter and only p.«. 
child in marriage, 1 and thereby secured to him the sue- * 9 ' 
cession to the Latin throne. 

Lavinia therefore could not but be dear to TRneas, 
who in proof of it gave her name to the camp which he 
had pitched ; and instead of Troy called it Lavinium. 
And as all the Trojans followed the example of their 
leader, and by marriages made alliances with Latin fa- 
milies, they and the Latins in a little time became one 
people. 

§. v. The prosperity of ./Eneas proved the ruin of 
Turnus, a young prince, the queen’s nephew, and edu- 
cated in the palace under the eye of Latinus, and who 
had therefore entertained hopes of marrying Lavinia, 
and of succeeding to the throne. To revenge himself 
for this disappointment, he went over to the Rutuli, and 
soon after brought on a battle between them and the 

1 JBneas, according to Virgil, lost his first wife Creiisa in the dark, when be «u 
making bis esoape from Troy. 

VOL. I. F 
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*.«• Latins, in which he and Latinus both perished } k and 
thus iEneas, by the death of his father-in-law, and by 
that of a dangerous rival, came into quiet possession of 
the kingdom of Latium, which he governed wisely and 
transmitted to his posterity. 

r.«. ^Eneas reigned three years, and applied himself no 
less to the regulation of religion, than to the necessary 
measures for his defence and security. He established 
in Latium the worship of the gods of his own coun- 
try. The two Palladiums , 1 which had been the protect- 


k According to Livy, b. 1. c. 2. Turnns survived Ibis battle. 

1 These were two statues, whereof one was the original, and the other the copy : 
so that, properly speaking, there was bat one trae Palladium. 

Ovid speaks of this statue as an image of Pallas which fell down from heaven 
upon one of the hills near Troy. According to Diodorus, it fell at Pessinus, a city 
of Phrygia ; it was made of wood, and held a pike in its right hand, and a distaff and 
spindle in its left : to which he adds, that this miraoulous image was pat into the 
hands of Dardanns, who took all possible care to preserve the precioas deposition, 
having been told by the oracle of Apollo, that this new city of Ilion should subsist 
so long as he kept this present from heaven in it, and no longer. And this tradition, 
fabulous as it is, was the foundation of that religious respect the Romans paid the 
Palladium. D. Hal. [b. 1. p. 54 — 56. and b. 2. p. 127.] frankly owns, that there 
were many secrets belonging to this piece of antiquity, which he was not let into ; 
adding, that it was unlawful to discover them to the profane vulgar. However, 
when the world came to be enlightened by Christianity, the cheat was soon dis- 
covered, and even the keepers of this pretended divinity made no scruple of un- 
deceiving the credulous people. Arnobiuaaud Clemens Alexandrians agree in their 
account of the Palladium, that it was made of the bones of Pelops, that anoieut king 
of Peloponnesus, and that the pagans themselves had betrayed this secret. 

Clemens Alexandrians goes farther, and discovers the shameful rites of that myste- 
rious worship, which the ancient pagans paid to this and two other statues, on which 
the fate of cities and nations were supposed to depeud. He seems to have thought 
them pieces of necromancy. He tells us, that Athenodoras discovered the compo- 
sition of which the statue of Serapis, the tutelar god of the Egyptians, was made. 
And he adds these words : 

“Sesostris having subdued many nations of Greece, brought away from thence all 
sorts of artificers, and he ordered one Briaxes to make a statue of Osiris, one of his 
ancestors, which the artificer did, using all sorts of metals and precious stones in it, 
to render his work the more perfect ; and he took particular care to pot into it a 
perfume, with which the bodies of Osiris and Apis had been embalmed ; from their 
two names, therefore, the statue was called Osirapis, and afterward, by corruption, 
Serapis. 1 ' 

The same Clemens Alexandrians informs us, ili&t the statue of Jupiter Olympias, 
the tutelar god of Greece, was made of the bones of an elephant. From all which 
We may conjecture, that the tutelar gods of the several countries of the pagan world 
were so many talismans, made according to the rules of magic. 

But to return to the Palladium, it may be asked whence it got that name. The 
common answer is, that it represented the goddess Pallas, but there is some founda- 
tion to believe, that the goddess owed both her name and origin to the statue. Dion. 
I|ftl* fb. $. p. 55*] gives us the following story of the Palladium, upon the testimony 
of Callistratus. Pallas, says he, was a king of Arcadia, and the father of Chtyse ; 
•he was married to Dardanns, and had this state e for her portion, and called it Pallas's 
present, who in all probability made this talisman. In aftertimes, to gain it venera- 
tion, fable made it the statue of a goddess, who bore the name of Arcadian Fallas. 
And what strengthens this conjecture is, that the Palladium represented a young man 
«rmtd from heid to foot. As h Was easy to mistake the sex, the vulgar made it a 
warlike goddess. C, & R. 
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ors of Troy before it was ruined, became the tutelar 
deities of Lavinium, and in process of time, of the whole 
Roman empire. They were shut up at Rome in the 
temple of Vesta, and to the Vestals only was permitted 
the sight of them. 

Dionysius is of opinion, that ./Eneas brought into p.m. 
Italy, together with the Palladiums, the statues of the 
great gods, honoured by the Greeks, and more espe- 
cially by those of Samothrace : and he tells us, he is 
supported in this opinion by the authority of Callistra- 
tus, who wrote a history of Samothrace ; Satyrus, who 
made a collection of ancient fables ; and Aratinus, the 
most ancient poet known. 

§. vi. But while j®neas was thus employed, the Rutuli p .**. 
entered into a league with the Hetrurians" 1 against a 
stranger whose good fortune they envied. Especially 
Mezentius, king of the Tyrrhenians," was alarmed at 
the too frequent arrival in Italy of colonies from the 
eastern nations, their numerous settlements, and the 
encroachments they made upon the lands of the first 
inhabitants. Fear and jealousy therefore made him 
take the field. 

While the confederate armies were advancing to- 
wards Lavinium, either to besiege it, or to draw the 
Trojan to an engagement, ^Bneas marched out, and 
gave them battle. The action lasted till night, and 
equal bravery was shewn on both sides : but ./Eneas 
being pushed to the banks of the Numicus, 0 and forced 
into that river, was there drowned. The Trojans con- 
cealed his body, and to make him pass for a deity in 
the minds of his credulous subjects, pretended that he 
had vanished away on a sudden ; accordingly, a temple 

m We are to understand here the people of that part of ancient Helruria, which 
compre h e n ded what is now called St. Peter's Patrimony, the duchy of Castro, and 
the territories of Orvieto and Perugia. C. fit R. 

a Mesent&ua had under his dominion that territory whieh depended on the undent 
city Agytla, now Cerveteri,in the Ecclesiastical State. 0. dt R. 

O The Numica#,new Rio de Nimi, according to geographers, wta formerly a river. 

It ii now scarce more than a rirtrtet ; it rah dose by ufintanb’ fc R. 
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was erected to him, with an inscription upon it, p which 
declared him at least a demi-gdd. Such was the end 
of ./Eneas, the Trojan prince so much celebrated by the 
Greek and Latin poets, and who, because he was ille- 
gitimate, and born of a mother remarkable for her 
beauty, was, agreeable to the manner of speaking in 
those times, called the son of Venus. 

The death of /Eneas caused no disorder in the affairs 
of the Latins. His colony and kingdom subsisted 
under the administration of his son Eurileon, q who 
succeeded him. This prince was born at Troy, of 
Creiisa, the daughter of Priam, and had come with his 
father into Italy. He had changed his name, and at 
this time bore that of Ascanius, the name of his elder 
brother, who had been left in Bithynia. TKe young 
king did not think it adviseable to engage immediately 
in a pitched battle with a formidable enemy, whose 
pride was elevated by the death of -Eneas : he had the 
prudence to confine himself within the walls of Lavi- 
nium, and to try what could be done by negotiation, 
before he had recourse to arms. The haughty Mezen- 
tius demanded of the Latins, as one of the conditions 
of a peace, that they should pay him yearly, by way 
. of tribute, all the wine produced in the territory of 
Latium. Ascanius preferred an honourable war to a 
shameful dependence. To break off a treaty so inju- 
rious to his people, he caused all the vines throughout 
his dominions to be consecrated to Jupiter ; and by thus 
transferring the demesne to the god, he made the estate 
unalienable. 

The enemy had pitched their camp in the neighbour- 
hood of Lavinium j and the flower of theiryouth, under 
the C9mmand of Lausus, the son of Mezentius, lay in- 

p This inscription, according to Aurelias Victor, was in these words : ° Fatri Deo 
Indigeli.” Ybe word, Indigo, with the Latin:*, signified one of those gods who bad 
been of the race of men, and nt length were deified. The same ASneas, according to 
L* * 3 $ W • c, 2. had divine honours paid him nnder the name of Jupiter Indiges. C. fit R. 

q He bad three names, Eon 1 eon, Iiitua, and Ascanius. 
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trenched almost at the gates of the city. The Trojans, 
who had been accustoqjpd, during a ten years’ siege, to 
make brisk sallies upon the besiegers, marched out in 
the night, and vigorously attacked the post where Lausus 
commanded. His intrenchments were forced ; and then p.m. 
the army in the plain, intimidated by the defeat of their 
advance-guard, immediately fled. The Latins pursued 
them, and in the pursuit Lausus was slain ; which, with 
the check his troops had received, so discouraged Mezen- 
tius, that he immediately sued for peace. It was agreed, Li»y, 
that for the future the Tiber should be the boundary c.'*.’ 
both to the Latins and Hetrurians. 

§. vii. But now Lavinia, whom JEneas at his death 
had left with child, entertained a strong jealousy of the 
ambition of her step-son, whom victory made absolute p» n *». 
in his new dominions; and she feared to expose thep-«*- 
infant she was going to be delivered of to the danger 
of his politics. She fled therefore into the woods, 
trusting herself to the care of one Tyrrhenus, chief of 
her lather Latinus’s shepherds, and was there delivered 
of a son, who from the place of his birth took the sur- 
name of Sylvius. But the queen’s flight, who had dis- 
appeared on a sudden, occasioning suspicions at Lavi- 
nium prejudicial to the reputation of Ascanius, he caused 
diligent search to be made after her, calmed her fears, Aur.vic- 
and engaged her to return to the town with her son, on*, 
whom he ever after treated as a brother. And as Lavi- L°vyj 
nium was in reality the patrimony of Lavinia, and a£»! 
demesne which ought therefore to descend to Sylvius, 
it was, perhaps, for this reason, that Ascanius deter- 
mined to yield it to them, and to build another city 
where to fix his residence. This new city he called 
Alba Longa ; r Alba, as the historians tell us, from »• h«i. 
a white sow which JEneas found in the place where it «• »■><* 

■ \ Uw 

was built; and Longa, both to distinguish it from an- »>.».’ 
other town named Alba, and because, without having 

r Alba was probably situated between Monte Gavo and the lake of Castello Gen- 
dolpho. G. & R. 
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o. H'i. much breadth, it extended itself the whole length of a 

lake near which it was founded^, 

p.«6. It was thirty years after the building of Lavinium, 
that Ascanius removed to Alba ; and there he died, after 
a reign of about thirty-eight years, twelve of which he 
had resided at his new settlement. He left by a wife, 
whose name history has not .transmitted to us, at least 
one son, who was born in Alba, and called lulus ; so 
that there remained of the posterity of .Eneas a son and 
a grandson, the one .Eneas Sylvius, the other this 
lulus: and between them lay the right of succession to 
the Latin throne. 

ibid. §. vm. The Latins not thinking it for their interest 
to continue divided under two governments, resolved to 
unite Alba and Lavinium into one dominion and as 
Sylvius, being the grandson of Latin us, seemed to have 
the best title to the whole, the people, who were the 
judges, decreed it to him. However, to prevent divisions, 
and to make lulus some amends, they conferred on him 
the sovereign power in affairs of religion. It was, per- 
haps, from hence that the Julii constantly preserved the 
priesthood in their family, and that the Caesars always 
assumed the quality of high-priests. 

p. sr. §. ix. The kingdom of Alba continued for near 400 

years in an almost uninterrupted tranquillity under 
- .Eneas Sylvius and his successors, without being either 
considerably diminished or increased. But as a state* 
which remained so long in peace afforded little matter 
for history, we have scarce any thing left us, besides the 
names of its kings, and the number of years which each 
of them reigned. 

Eneas Sylvius Posthumus, died after a reign of 
twenty-nine years, and was succeeded by his son 

EneasSylvius, who governed Latium thirty-one years. 

* The Latin elate seems to hire hod no greater extent than (torn Alba to the month 
of the Tiber, nor any other towns than Lavinium, Alba Longa, and perhaps Lanren- 
t*as» where lAtinoa kept his court at the time of dEfineas's arrival ; if, after all, Lavi- 
nlumawl Lanrentum were not the same town* C. & R. 

11 Tide state subsisted according to D. Hal. about 4S0 years, reckoning from 
ASneat’s arrival in Italy to the building of Rome. 
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Latinus Sylvius, who succeeded him, held the sceptre 
for the space of fifty-one years. 

Alba reigned thirty-nine. 

Capetus (or according to Livy, Atys) twenty-six. 

Capis twenty-eight. And 

Calpetus thirteen. 

Tiberinus, who succeeded him, being less peaceably 
inclined than his predecessors, undertook a war which 
proved fatal to him. In an engagement upon the banks 
' of the Tiber, which till then was called Albula, he was 
forced into the river, and being carried away by the 
current, was drowned. This accident of Tiberinus, who 
reigned but eight years, caused the river’s name to be 
changed, and ever since it has borne no other but that 
of Tiber. 

Agrippa, successor to Tiberinus, after a reign of forty- 
one years, left the throne to 

Alladius, who reigned nineteen years, and was suc- 
ceeded by 

Aventinus, who reigned thirty-seven years, and left 
his name to the hill ^.ventinus, where he was interred. 

Procas, who succeeded him, held the sceptre twenty- 
three years. He was the father of Numitor and Amu- 
lius, and at his death bequeathed the throne to his elder 
son Numitor. 

Amulius, u who doubtless surpassed his brother in 
understanding and courage, had no respect either to 
priority of birth, or to the last appointment of his father. 

He not only snatched the sceptre from Numitor, and 1. 
made him pass his days in retirement; but used all c * 
the cruel precautions of a tyrant to secure the throne 
to himself, by extinguishing his brother’s posterity. 
Numitor had an only son named ^Egestus, and a d. h«i. 
daughter called Rhea Sylvia.* The tyrant caused the <s*. p ‘ 
first to be slain at a hunting, and, to prevent the other 

■ Amalia* being the younger brother, says Plutarch, had the gold and silver for 
His portion, and Numitor bis lather's crown* Amulius mode use of his riches to de- 
throne his brother, in Rom. p. 19. 

* Sometimes Ilia. 
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from having children, consecrated her to the worship of 
Vesta, by which she was obliged to perpetual virginity. 
But this precaution proved ineffectual ; for the Vestal, 
either by her own fault, or by violence done to her, be- 
came the mother of twins. The story is related after the 
following manner. 

i. x. Rhea Sylvia was called to the performance 
of some religious service in a temple of Mars near the 
town. A spring of water glided through the sacred 
wood, with which the temple was enclosed ; and the 
priestess, in order to discharge one of her sacerdotal 
functions, went thither to take the necessary water for 
the sacrifice. Then and there a man disguised in a 
militaiy habit, like that in which Mars was commonly 
represented, surprised and forced the Vestal. Amulius’s 
ill reputation has made him suspected by some of doing 
this violence to his niece' himself ; not so much to gra- 
tify a brutal passion, as to have a pretence for condemn- 
ing her to that punishment which the law had assigned 
for Vestals who proved unchaste. Others are of opinion, 
that she met a young lover there by appointment. Be 
that as it will, Rhea Sylvia thenceforward abstained 
from her functions, and from entering the temple, un- 
der a pretence of an indisposition. Usurpers are ever 
suspicious. Amulius soon conjectured what kind of dis- 
order it was that afflicted his niece, and therefore caused 
her to be watched. Nay, he scrupled not to tax the 
father and mother of the Vestal as the contrivers of 
an intrigue, which might procure them grandchildren. 
When Rhea could no longer conceal her shame, she 
charged the god Mars with being the cause of it. The 
circumstances of the temple, the sacred wood, and the 
pretended presence of that god, who was believed to 
make his residence in a sanctuary consecrated to him, 
gave a less odious colour to the matter, whether her 


crime or her misfortune. But these things made no 
impression on the mind* of Amulius. He not only 
placed some trusty women about her, but appointed a 
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guard of armed men to watch her, which they did till 
she was delivered of two sons. The tyrant took all ad- 
vantages of this accident; he laid open the Vestal’s 
shame in an assembly of the people, exaggerated her 
fault, and urged both religion and the laws against her. 

Rhea was condemned to be first whipped, and then put r.fi*. 
to death ; and the fruits of her criminal amour to be 
thrown into the Tiber. But most of the historians say, 
that Amulius, at the intercession of his daughter Antho, pi«t. in 
changed the sentence against Rhea into perpetual im- 
prisonment, and that she was not released from her con- 
finement till the tyrant was dethroned. As to the twins, 
the sentence against them was executed in this manner : 

A little wooden trough being prepared, and the two 
infants laid in it, they were carried to the bottom of 
Mount Palatine, and there turned adrift upon the Ti- 
ber, which at that time overflowed its banks and wash- 
ed the foot of the mountain. The place where they 
were exposed was about L20 furlongs from Alba. The F»bi U , 
little skiff floated awhile without any accident, but at port"', 
length being carried against a stone by the ebbing of cai-°’ 
the flood, it was overset, and the two brothers turned p“, r 0 “ ,us 
out upon the strand. It has been the general tradition, d p “h.i. 
that a she wolf hearing their cries came and suckled 
them ; but it is more probable that Acca Laurentia, whose 
husband Faustulus found the two children, and who 
nursed them, was called by the nickname of Lupa, or 
wolf, for her disorderly life, and that this gave rise to the 
fabulous miracle. 

Faustulus was the chief of the king’s shepherds, and r.n. 
being probably well acquainted with the birth of the 
twins, was suitably careful of their education : he sent 
them to Gabii, a city of Latium, to learn the Greek lite- 
rature. As they grew up? they appeared to have some- nut. » 
thing great in their mien and air, which commanded p.T*. 
respect, and they assumed a superiority over the other b! /?* 1, 
shepherds, and the country people. A quarrel happen- p ' 
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ing between the herdsmen of Amulius and those of 
Nnmitor, the two brothers took the part of the former 
against the latter, of whom in the fray they slew some, 
wounded others, and put the rest to flight. The worsted 
sum party resolved to be revenged on Romulus and Remus 
xotaro, j^ or M t ^ e t w j ns were called^ an d the festival of the 
d.h»i. Lupercalia y yielded a favourable opportunity to put their* 
p ‘ ° 1 ' design in execution. While the two brothers were 
scouring the plain with their whips in their hands, ac- 
cording to the ceremonies used in this festival, Remus 
was on a sudden surrounded, taken prisoner, and led 
away to Numitor, before whom he was accused of exer- 
cising a kind of tyranny in the forests. The deposed 
king for the most part led a private life in the country, in 
piut; the utmost subjection to the usurper’s will. He durst 
P . si. not proceed against the person accused, without the 
consent of Amulius; but he had no sooner obtained 
it than he condemned the prisoner to death. The sen- 
tence was just going to be executed, when, either out of 
instinct, compassion, or esteem for a young shepherd, 
whose person and courage spoke something superior to 
his condition, he found himself strongly inclined to save 
him. He therefore deferred the execution, and resolved 
to have a moment’s conference with the criminal. He 
asked him in what part of Latium he was born, and who 
were his parents. Remus replied, that his family and 
the place of bis nativity were equally unknown to him. 
d. »d. All I could learn, said he, from the shepherd who brought 

v Valerias Maximas, b. 2. c. 2. §. 9. pretends, that the festival of the Lupercalia 
was not older than the foundation of Rome. Livy, 1. 1. c. 5. Dion. Hal. b. 1, p. 25. 67* 
and Pldtarob, (Rom. p. 31.) are of opinion that (bis festivals as brought by Evan- 
dor out of Greece. The ceremonies observed in it were these; First, two goats and 
a dog were killed ; then the foreheads of two young men of distinction were touched 
aritfeitbe bloody knife, and they were to laugh when they were thus touched. When 
this wu done, Ike skins of the victims were pot into thongs and whips, for the young 
men ; who, armed in this manner, and covered only with a pair of drawers, ran about 
the citv and the fields, striking all they met. The young married women suffered 
themselves to be slrnok by them, and believed those strokes were a help to fruitful- 
aAss* This festival was celebrated the 15th of February; The priests who presided 
at these sacrifices were at first divided into two colleges, one whereof was for Remus, 
the other for Romtrftts j hut afterward there was a third added in honour to Julius 
This festival was chiefly celebrated in the villages* C. & R. 
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up my brother Romulus and me, is, that we are twins, 
and that we were found exposed upon the bank of the 
river ; *an answer which immediately struck Numitor 
with a lively remembrance of his two grandsons ; their 
age, which was about eighteen years, agreed with the 
time when the two princes were exposed upon the Tiber, 
and there needed no more to change his anger and 
threat- nings into tenderness. 

a the mean time Romulus, impatient of the detain- 
ing his brother, was eager to pursue and attack those 
who had carried him off ; but Faustulus dissuaded him 
from it, and on this occasion disclosed to him his birth ; 
a discovery which awakened in his breast sentiments p. er, 
worthy of his high extraction. He resolved at all hazards 
to attempt the delivering his grandfather and mother 
from the oppression they were under. And while he 
was assembling the country people, and disposing every 
thing for the execution of his design, Numitor made 
the same discovery to Remus, concerning his parents, 
and the injustice they suffered, pressed him to revenge 
it, and then bid him go and send Romulus to his house. 
Romulus came, and the shepherd Faustulus made haste nut. m 
to follow, taking with him the trough, or skiff, in which p.Ti* 
the twins had been exposed on the river, in order to 
shew it to Numitor. But as he entered the gate of 
the city, he was stopped by the guards, who, perceiving 
an air of haste and confusion in his looks, imagined he 
was loaded with something of consequence. By chance 
there was one among them who had been at the expos- 
ing of the children, and employed in the office ; he see- 
ing the trough which Faustulus could not conceal, and 
knowing it by its make and inscription, guessed at .the 
business, and without farther delay, telling the king of 
it, brought in the man to be examined. The shepherd, 
without losing his presence of mind, confessed what his 
burden was, and owned that the twins were living, but 
pretended that they were feeding flocks in a remote de- 
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sert. This was gaining time, and the brothers made 
put. in the best use of it. Remus undertook to raise the city, 
p.s«. and Romulus to invest the king’s palace. The country 
people came at the time appointed, and formed them- 
selves into companies of 100 each. Their ensigns were 
bundles of hay, hanging upon poles, which the Latins 
at that time called Manipuli, 2 and from thence came the 
name of Manipulares, which was originally given to 
troops raised in the country. 

With this tumultuous army Romulus beset the 
avenues of the palace, forced the guard, slew the tyrant 
(who had reigned forty-two years), and restored his 
grandfather to the throne. 

Such was the adventure, according to the common 
tradition, by which the birth of Romulus and Remus 
came to be discovered. Plutarch concludes his account 
of it with these words : “ These are for the most part 
the relations of Fabius and Diodes Peparethius (who, I 
think, is the first that writes of the building of Rome), 
which some suspect to be only fabulous, and invented 
stories ; but they are not wholly to be rejected, if we 
consider, what strange things fortune sometimes brings 
about, and also how improbable it is, that the Roman 
empire could ever have arrived at such a pitch of great- 
ness and power, if the gods had not laid the foundation 
of it, and given it a miraculous beginning.” 

§. xi. Numitor, not long after his re-establishment 
on the throne, finding that Alba was overstocked with 
inhabitants by the inundation of those rustic troops 
d. Hai. which Romulus had brought thither, proposed to his 
is. grandsons, that they should make a settlement elsewhere. 
To this Remus and Romulus very willingly consented* 
and the king gave them for their new settlement those 
* lands near the Tiber, upon which they had been cast 
by the waves, and where they had been brought up.* 

Hence came the word maijipalus, for a battalion, which at first consisted of 100, 
afterward 200, and [n the decline of the empire, of Jess than 100. 

* Plutarch ( in Rom. p. 2*.) thinks it very possible that Remus and Rotnulas ra : 
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Numitor also supplied them with all manner of instru- 
ments for breaking up ground, and with slaves, and 
beasts of burden, and granted to his subjects full liberty 
to join the two brothers. Upon which some of the 
best families, and among the rest, several who were 
descended from the Trojans, chose to follow the fortune 
of Remus and Romulus; so that even in Augustus’s p.t*. 
time there were in Rome fifty great families sprung 
from Trojan ancestors, and which had subsisted there 
ever since its foundation. 

As that handful of people who came from Alba, were 
of themselves in no condition to found a colony any 
thing considerable, the two brothers got together all the 
inhabitants ofPallantium and Saturnia, two small towns, 
and it was thought proper to divide those who were to 
be employed in building the new city into two compa- 
nies, one under the command of Romulus, the other of 
Remus. But this division, which was made purely with 
a view to the public welfare, and for the better carrying 
on the work, instead of answering the end proposed, gave 
birth to two rival factions, and produced a jealousy be- 
tweeti the brothers, which broke out when they came to 
fix upon a place where to plant their colony. Romulus 
declared for Mount Palatine, and Remus for Mount 
Aventine. There was no law whereby they could de- 
cide their difference ; nor could either of them pretend 
a superiority by years or merit. The matter was there- 
fore' referred to their grandfather. Numitor being very p.t*. 
much prepossessed in favour of augury, with which the 
Hetrurians had infected Italy, declared it his opinion, 
that the contending parties ought to have recourse to 
the gods, in order to put an end to a dispute which no 
■man had a right authoritatively to decide ; and accord- 
ingly they agreed, that it should be determined by the 
flights of birds. b When the day appointed for the cere- 

solved to ie«k another habitation, rather throngh necessity than choice, being pro- 
bably discountenanced by the people of Alba, who had reason to fear every thing 
frois each a troop of fugitive slaves and outlaws as attended the two brother*. 

* Angary, or the art of divination, and foretelling fdtnre events by the flight, cries, 
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mony came, some persons were deputed from both 
sides to be witnesses of the truth of the auguries, and 
the two brothers posted themselves each upon his moun- 
tain, Remus upon Mount Aventine, and Romulus upon 
in Mount Palatine. Vultures were to decide the affair; 

p. 

whoever should first see any of these birds, or see the 
greater number of them, was to gain his cause; for, 
said they, these birds are very scarce, and sent by the 
gods from foreign countries to foretell extraordinary 
events. Besides, they remembered that Hercules used 
to judge of the success of his undertakings from the 
flights of vultures. When the two rivals had awhile 
gazed round the horizon, watching the appearance of a 
favourable augury, we are told that Romulus, either to 
divert his brother’s attention, or to secure to himself 
the public voice by a fraud, sent to tell him that he had 
seen some vultures. Whilst the messengers were yet 
on their way, Remus actually perceived six. He ran 
therefore to Mount Palatine to examine the truth of his 
brother’s augury; and he had no sooner got thither, 
than by an unexpected good fortune, twelve vultures 
appeared to Romulus, who instantly cried out in a trans- 
port of joy, and pointing to them with his hand. Be 
judge, be judge yourself, brother, of the truth of what 
my messengers have told you. Remus nevertheless 
discovered the cheat ; he was informed that Romulus 
did not see the twelve vultures, till after he himself had 
seen six : and then one insisted on the number of birds, 
the other on the time of seeing them. The people were 
divided, each man taking the part of his leader ; and 
the dispute growing warm, from words they came at 
length to blows. 

The shepherd Faustulus throwing himself unarmed 
into the crowd to part the combatants, an unlucky blow 
laid him dead upon the ground ; and some historians 

ftmotwan of birds, earn* from Use Chaldeans to the Greek*, from Umnoo it was 
tvnhsmltM to the Hetroriaat, and from them to the Latins and the Romans. VII 
Cfrmvoft* 0a Divio. and Ong, L 4. nootra Celt. C. k B* 
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are of opinion, that Remus lost his life in the same skir- «»*. 
mish ; .but the greater number place his death later, and c.e. 
say that he was slain by one Fabius, who in a passion 
struck him on the head with a mattock, for having, in 
derision, leaped over the wall of the new city : and they 
add, that the murderer was, from this action, afterward 
called Celer, i. e. hasty or passionate ; but Livy says, the pint, in 
more common report was, that Remus died by his bro- 
ther’s own hand. 

§. xn. Romulus being now head of the colony, by the 
advantage of more favourable auguries than those of his 
brother, or rather by having got the better in the late 
engagement, applied his thoughts wholly to build the 
city, which was to be called Rome, c in allusion to his 
name. Mount Palatine was the place chosen for its 
situation : and the founder on this occasion performed 
all those ceremonies which the superstition of the He- 
trurians had introduced, and made customary at the 
building of towns. He offered sacrifices to the gods, 
and ordered all the people to do the same, every man 
according to his abilities : and from that time decreed 
that eagles should be the auspices of his new colony. 
After this, great fires were kindled before their tents, and d.h»i. 
all the people leaped through the flames to purify them- p’.w. 
selves. This ceremony over, they dug a trench round 
that spot where the comitia or assemblies of the people 
were afterward held, and into this trench they threw the 

e Plutarch, in bin Life of Romaics, (p. 17, 18.) says, that authors are not agreed 
by whom and for what reason the city of Rome was ko called ; that some are of 
opinion, the Pelnagiana, who had overrun the greater part of the habitable world, 
fixed themselves there ; and from their own military strength (in Greek Fu/ah, Roma) 
eaHed the city by that name ; that others lay the city was built by some Trojans, 
who escaping from Troy, were driven upon the ooasts of Tuscany, among whom was 
a woman of distinction named Roma, who engaged the Trojan women to barn the 
ships they came in, and that the city was oalled so from her : bnt that others say the 
Roma from whom the city had its name, was daughter of Italus and Lucaria, others 
of Ttlephus, Hercules's son, and that she was married to iEneas, Others make her 
the daughter of Ascanius, JSneas's son. The same author speaks of Roroanus the 
so» of Ulysses and Circe, Romos the son of Eraatbion, whom Dlomed sent from Troy, 
and of one Romas a king of the Latins, who drove ont the Tuscans ; to eaoh of these 
the building of Rome has been ascribed. Solinos bestows the honour of it upon 
grander, and says, that it was in old times oalled Valeniia. Others say, that it was 
anciently oalled Febris, after the name of Febrna, the mother of Mars j witness St. Aug. 
ie Civit. Dei, lib. 5. fiat Livy and others wifi have the building of the oily to be 

work of Romnlna, even from the foundation. C. & R. 
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first-fruits of whatever they were allowed to make use of 
for food ; d besides which, every man of the colony cast in 
a handful of earth, brought either from his own, or some 
neighbouring country. This trench they called tnundus 
(the world), and made it the centre round which the city 
was to be built. Then Romulus yoking a cow and a bull 
to a plough, the coulter whereof was brass, marked out, 
by a deep furrow,* the whole compass of the city ; and 
. those two animals (the symbols of marriage, by which 
towns are peopled) w»ere afterward slain upon the altars. 
«ut. i» All the people followed the plough, throwing inwards the 
*“’■ clods of earth which the ploughshare sometimes turned 
outwards : and when they came to those places where 
they intended to make the gates, they took up the plough 
and carried it. Hence the Latin word porta , a gate, a 
portando aratrum. 

The people’s throwing inwards the clods of earth, was 
a significant ceremony, importing, that plenty in cities 
is owing to the fruitful lands about them ; and withal, 
how careful the inhabitants ought to be to bring every 
thing from abroad, which may contribute to the public 
welfare. The whole length of ground where the plough 
had passed, was by the ancients looked upon as sacred 
and inviolable. For this reason it was that they thought 
themselves obliged to spend the last drop of their blood 
in defending their walls ; and to break through them was 
a crime of the highest nature. But the gates were not 
sacred ; otherwise, as Plutarch observes, the city could 
not have been supplied with the necessaries of life, with- 
out a breach of the law, nor could the filth, dead bodies, 
and other things which they reckoned unclean, have 
been carried away.' 

d Tie design of this ceremony was, to admonish the heads of the oolony, that it 
ought to he their principal study to procure for their fellow-citizens all the conve- 
niences of life, to maintain peace and union amongst a people come together from dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and by this means to form themselves into one body, never 
fo be dissolved. C. & ft. 

* The ancients oftentimes described the compass of their cities by a train of white 
0»iih. We read in Strabo, b. 17. p. 1142. that for want of this earth, Alexander 
marked out Alexandria with meal. C. & R. 
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As Mount Palatine stood by itself, and was not joined 
to any other hill, the whole was enclosed within the line 
made by the plough, which foritied almost the figure of 
a square, for which reason D. Hal. calls it Roma Qua- b.*.,. 
drata. The walls were built upon this line, which was, rut! 
thereforej called Pomoerium, according to Plutarch, p '**' 
from Pone mcenia : but Livy defines the Pomoerium to liv T , 
tte that space of ground both within and without the c!*i. 
Walls, which the augurs at the first building of cities 
solemnly consecrated, and on which ncf edifices were 
suffered to be raised. 

f As to the exact year of the foundation of Rome, the 
historians differ about it. Varro places it in the third 
year of the sixth Olympiad,® that is, 43 1 years after the 
destruction of Troy, and 753 before the beginning of 
the Christian era. The Romans (according to Plutarch, 
and others) began to build on the 21st of April. This 
day was then consecrated to Pales, goddess of shepherds ; 
so that the festival of Pales, and that of the foundation 
of the city, were afterward jointly celebrated at Rome 
on the same day. 

When Rome had received near the utmost perfection, sw<.r 

r Chronologists are not agreed about the exact year of the foundation of Rome. i, 

L Cincitis fixes it in the fourth year of the 12th Olympiad ; Fabian Pictor, inthe first — 

year of the 8tli. Polybius and Diodorus Siculus, in the second year of the 7lh Val. 
Olympiad ; Portiua Cato aud others, in the first year of the same Olympiad ; Marous Max. 
Verrius Flacous (the supposed aulhor of the Capitol ine tables), and Livy, in the *>«*• 
fourth year of the 6th Olympiad. But the majority of the best Roman writers follow 
V*rro’a calculation, according to which the foundation of Rome is placed near the 
end of the third year of the 6th Olympiad. Petavius contends, that Varro's opinion 
; s J«Jtbe most agreeable to the rules of chronology, lib. i. de Doct. Temp. C* & R* 

f If Rome was built, as Varro believed, the third year of the 6tb Olympiad, it 
* mast, as Petavius observes, have been in 3960 or 3961 of the Julian period* For the 
lit Olympiad beginning at the summer solstice in 3938, the third year of the 6th 
Olympiad will begin in the summer of 3960, and end in the summer of 3961* And if, 

Fetuviua thinks, Rome was founded in the end of the third year of the 6lh Olym- 
llpjid, that will fall in 3961. Father Catron, in bis Rom. Hist. p. 59, says, It is in- 
contestable, that Rome was founded 31st April j and yet, that it appears to have been 
' ^bunded in autumn, and that April was then a month in autumn, and was afterward 
.jet bwok in the calendar* Upon this supposition, the date of the foundation of Rome, 
leoording to the Julian period, will be 3960. Yet Father Rouilte, as we see in the 
preceding note, which is taken from him, tells ns, that the majority of the beat Roman 
jjirifers, following Varro’s ealonlation, place the foundation of Rome in the end of the 
year of the 6th Olympiad ; consequently, if it was in April, April mbit have 
Wgnth in the spring, as it is now, and the year of the foundation of Rome will 
^SipM^’^the Julian period* All the discussions of former writers, to fix the exact 
foundation of Rome, seem very idle perforaaances, since the publication 
Newton’s hook of Chronology. 

#0&. I* O' 
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YMrof whicb men rode and indigent were able to give, it con- 
UG i KE siatedonly of about 1000 poor hots, which had no upper 
stones, nor any kind of ornament. The walls even of 
Romulus’s palace were made of rushes, and it was co* 
vered with thatch. Every man having chosen his ground 
to build upon, according to his fancy, without any re- 
gard to the regularity or beauty of the whole, the streets 
(if they might be called streets) were both crooked ifftd 
narrow. Rome, properly speaking, was at first but a 
sorry village, whereof even the principal inhabitants fol- 
lowed their own ploughs ; and, until it was rebuilt after 
the burning of it by the Gauls, did not deserve the name 
of a city. Such were the beginnings of the capital of 
the world ! 


CHAP. II. 


ROMULUS. 


Y.ofK.1. 

Tribes. 

Curias. 

Patrons. 

Senate. 

Celeres. 

Asylum. 


TriWbph 

Opima. 

Spolia. 

Xing 

Tatius. 

Sabine 
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Sect. 1. Romulus is okosso king of Rome. II. He pots on a robe of distinction, 
nnd appoints twelve lictors to attend him. III. He divides his colony into three 
tribes, and these into thirty curiae. IV, He distinguishes the people into patri- 
cians and plebeians, patrons and clients. V. He constitutes a senate. VJL. Ho 
appoints himself a guard of three hundred horsemen oalled celeres. VII. He set- 
tles the respective prerogatives of the king, senate, and people. VIII. The veil- 
gious laws of Ronmlus. IX. His civil laws. X. To augment his oolony, he 
open* an asylum for fugitive slaves and outlaws. XI. The rape of the Sabme 1 
women. XII. The Sabines endeavour to recover their women by a treaty. In 
the mean time Romulus defeats the Cceninenses, slays Acron their king in single 
combat, and decrees himself a triumph for his victnry. He reduces Crustominam 
and Anteroom, and gains other advantages. XIII. Romultts’s war with the 8a- 
bines. XIV. He concludes a peace with them, and admits Titus Tatius, their ; 
king, to be his partner on the throne. The followers of Tatins are transplanted to 
Home, and become on# people with the Romans. XV. Tatins creates a handred 
near senators chosen out of the Sabioes. The creation of the drat Roman knvg* v ^ 
1*110 festival of the Matronilk instituted. XVI. The death of Tatins. XVII. 
mains defeats the Camevini, Fidenates, and Veieotes. He renounces the kinct 
of Alba upon the death of Nmnitor. XVIIL The murder of Romulus by 
oat e, and Urn srtidce of Jalioa Proouhis to appease the people* , vSL 

" ' ,uf > W 1 

1- As Romulus had not taken upon him thbidraslt. : 
oommand ofthe cotonyfor any longer time than wbifol 
ij$a& building, be, as soon as the work: was ; 

‘ the form of its future govemraent 
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choke of the people. He called the citizens together, Y«»«r 
and harangued them in words to this effect : “ If all the 

strength of cities lay in the height of their ramparts, or * t 

depth of their ditches, we should have great reason to u?, 4rM 
fear for that which we have built. Are there in reality 
any walls too high to be scaled by a valiant enemy? 

And of what use are ramparts in intestine divisions? 

They , may serve for a defence^ against sudden incursions 
from abroad ; but it is by courage and prudence chiefly, 
that the invasions of foreign enemies are repelled, and 
by unanimity, sobriety, and justice, that domestic sedi- 
tions are prevented. Cities fortified by the strongest 
bulwarks, have been often seen to yield to force from 
without, or to tumults from within. An exact military 
discipline, and a steady observance of civil policy, are 
the surest barriers against these evils. But there is still 
another point of great importance to be considered. 

The prosperity of some rising colonies, and the speedy 
ruin of others, have, in a great measure, been owing to 
their form of government. Were there but one man- 
ner of ruling states and cities that could make them 
happy, there would be no room for choice. But I have 
learnt that of the various forms of government among 
the Greeks and Barbarians, there are three which are 
highly extolled by those who have experienced them 
(government by one, by a few, by the many) ; and yet, 
that no one of these is in all respects perfect, but each 
of them has some innate and incurable defect. Choose 


you then in what manner this city shall be governed. 
Shall it be for one man ? Shall it be by a select num- 
ber of the wisest among us ? Or shall the legislative 


power be in the people ? As for me, i shall submit to 
Whatever form of administration you shall please to 
^tafelish. As I think myself hot unworthy to com- 
' wutead, soheither am I unwilling to obey. Your having 
to be the leader of this colony, and your call- 



city after my name, are 
e 2 


honours sufficient to 
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Y#«oj content me; honours of which, living or dead, I cart 
*°** never be deprived.” 

Rons. Thus spake the founder of Rome, by the advice of his 
uSi!"* grandfather Numitor ; and the people, who had been 
accustomed to kings, having lived easy under them, and 
having likewise experienced the courage and capacity of 
Romulus, unanimously chose him to be their king. 

As the chief religion of those times lay in the regard 
paid to the prognostics, which the augurs and haruspices 
drew from thunder, h lightning, the wind, the flight of 

* It may not be impioper to say something here of the different offices of the 
baruapiceh and augnr>, of whom frequont mention will be made in the comae of tbie 
history. The Roman haruspices were all taken &L fust from Hetruria, Where their 
art had most credit. Afterward young Romans were sent into Hetioria, to be thero 
brought dp in the science. It consisted in foietelling fat are events, by attending 
to various citcumtilanres of the victims. First, it was an ill omen, when the victim 
would not come to the altar without diagging, when it broke its rope, fled away, 
avoided the stroke, straggled much after it, made a great bellowing, was long a 
dying, or hied bat little. Secondly, presages were drawn from inspecting the noble 
parts of the victim when opened, as the heart, lungs, spleen, and especially the liver, 
if all Ibeae were sound, if the lop of the liver was large and well made, and if its 
fibres were sliong, it presaged well for the nffttir in question. Tliiidly, knowledge 
was also drawn by the baiuspices from the manner in wbioli the lire oonsumed the 
victim. If the Qame brightened immediately, was pure and cleai, rose up in a pyra- 
mid without noise, and did not go out till the victim was consumed ; these were happy 
signs. Fourthly, the smoke likewise was considered; whether it whirled about ill 
curia, or spread itself to the right or left, nr gave a smell different fiom the common 
one of boiled meal. Fifthly, il was a lucky omen, if the incense they burned melted 
all at once, and gave a most agreeable smell. 

Of augurs or auspices (very different from the haruspices), Romulus, who Wae 
himself skilled in the anguial science, established three, one to eaob tribe. Serviua 
Tullius, who added a fouiLh tribe, is also said to have added a fourth augur, tout 
their college (foi so it was called) was afterward increased to fifteen, under a bead 
or master of the augurs. Their offices, comprised in the augural law, which we find 
in Tally’s second bonk of Divination, were these: They were the interpreters of 
the will of the gods, with respect lo the making war and peace; and, acoprding to 
the divinity of that time, all were obliged to obey them in so important an article* 
They drew their predictions from the different signs, which they said appeared in 
the air, and upon the earth. Tbos what they pronounced to he contrary lo the iuteu* 
tions of Heaven, was deemed unlawful ; and il wa» capital to apt contrary to their 
decisions. They likewise appointed the expiations they thought necessary, oo eo- 
oount of the signs the gods seemed lo give of their anger. And from hence it appears 
how powerfol they were in the Roman stale ; since by pronouncing any affair, any 
assembly of the romitia, election of magistrates, war or peace, to be disagreeable to 
the gods, they prevented it. 

They pretended to make these discoveries of the will of the gods several ways, 
First, by the flight, or* chirping of birds. Secondly, by thunder or iigbtebtf* 
Thirdly, by the setting of the wind. Fourthly, by the hunger and different postures 
of obickeoi which were bred up iu cages on purpose for tbo augur's ose, and 1 petit 
carried about in Roman aimies. 

'When the augnr, in the execution of his office, was \o observe the heavens, ho wont 
up upon some high place ; took the angora) staff (which was a sort of orosiefy befit at - 
one end) in bis hand, and marked out the four quarters of the heavens with it, Twin 
- S*?*? ***** hiving the west behind him, the south to bis right, eudfiorth 

left ; and thin ii whst the Romans called servare dt ccelo. In this siftatiofi he t 
Wtei for a sign, by thunder and lightning, birds, or the wind, t 

When thunder was heard to the left, when the lightning came from the east, 
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birds, or the entrails of beasts, the prince elect, before 
he ascended the throne, would needs consult the will of *• 
the gods by augury. It is said, that when he had offer- aom*. 
ed sacrifice in an open place, a flash of lightning gleam- • 
ed from the left, a lucky omen, according to the augural 
divinity. Be that as it will, it became a custom esta-n.iur. 
blished by an express law of Romulus, not to raise any P 
to the royal dignity, the priesthood, or any of 
the public magistracies, nor to undertake any war, till 
the auspices had been first consulted; and this practice 
lasted above 700 years. For though it owed its origin 
to nothing but the ignorance of those early ages, the 
priests and sacrificers persuading the people, that in the 
flights of birds, and the entrails of beasts, they could 
plainly read the destinies of men ; yet in process of time, 
it became one of the chief mysteries of state policy, as 
there will be frequent occasion to observe in the course of 
this history. 

§. u. Romulus being thus declared king of Rome by 
the voices of the people, and with the approbation of the c.'I* , 
gods, immediately put on a habit of distinction, to give 
himself a greater air of majesty. He also appointed twelve 
lictorsor serjeants to attend him whenever he should ap- 
pear in 'public, each of them bearing a battle-axe stuck in a 

V«i driven bade by the wind to the same point, without dartiug forward to the west; 
when it did not upon the tailing strike into the earth, bat reboand towards heaven: 
these were happy presages. 

At .to birds : ravens, owls, and snob-like, were thought to presage things by their 
creaking and screeching; but eagles, vultures, and especially woodpeckers, by their 
flying, which they observed whether it was from the right to the left, or from the left 
to the right. 

As to the wind ; its changes were the matter of observation. 

When these sorts of signs failed, recourse was had to the ohiokens. Betimes in 
the morning, the augur, whose business it was to observe them, and who was thence 
eilllied^PuUarias (if that name did not rather belong lo the keeper of the chickens), 
commanded a general silence, caused the pen to be opened, and threw down 
rfiMfuiof crumbs or eoro. If the chickens did net immediately run flattering to 
tfaimeat ; if they scattered it with their wings ; if they went by without taking no- 
tice $f it, or if they flew away, the omen was reckoned unfortunate, and to portend' 
nothing hut danger or utischanoe ; but if they leaped presently out of the pen, and 
feUlc^o greedily as to let some of their meat drop out of their mouths upon the 
there was all the assurance in the world of happiness and success. This 
f '.ra&ry was called tiipudium quasi terripavium, the old word pavire signifying as 
We meet with tripud turn Soludmum and tiipudium Sonivium in 
( i£§tfp»oti, derived from the crumbs falling to the ground* ’ The angurs had severe^ 

' C. & R. wid Kemirt. ■ ... 
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* 0 M* bundle of rods, which was then the usual symbol of so* 

■■ •». vereignty in the petty states of Hetruria . b But not with* 
Romo, standing these ensigns of royalty, his power was confined 
uj/"* within very narrow limits. For the form Of government 
established by the Romans was, as we shall presently See, 
a kind of mixed monarchy, the sovereignty being divided 
between a head or a prince of the nation, a senate that 
was to be his council, and the assembly of the peofd&T/ 
T>.m. hi . Romulus having numbered the citizens of 
T8.‘ p, Rome, found them to be about 3000 foot, and 300 
horse. He divided them into three equal parts, which 
fiutu were called tribes or thirds, each being commanded by 
ST”' p ‘ its praefect or tribune. 

These tribes he divided into ten curias or companies of 
one hundred men, c each company commanded by an 
b. e. officer, whom Dionysius calls curio. 

Again, the thirty curiae were subdivided each of them 
into ten decuriae: over which were appointed distinct 
officers, named decuriones. 

strabo, As Rome had at first no lands belonging to her, but 
»*' p ' what she got by cession from the city of Alba, her terri- 
toiy was very small, not above five or six miles in extent. 
Romulus nevertheless shared it into three parts, but Hot 
equal. One was allotted for the expenses of religious 
worship; another reserved for the king’s revenueand uses 
of the state ; the third and most considerable was divided 
info thirty portions, to answer to the thirty curiae. 

§. iv. The next thing done by Romulus, was the <$$- 
kt tinguishing those of the people who were better born, 
more rich or more eminent for virtue, from the poorer 
and more ignoble. The former he called patricians/ the 

b Liry (b. 1. «< 8.) think*, that not only the lie tors, and the nnmber of them, 'were 
takes from the Hetrwrians (who inhabited the country now called Toscany), hot atf* 
the Mtift enruHt, and tbcfcge prstitta, (1 * ** 

« Diooyalsi stems here to differ from Polybius and Verro. These nil us> teat 
thisdiriaion took pkoe among the sqandrons of bom called tum*; whtckltu Made 
Mu say* p. of the prmf. to vel. 1* of Rom. Antiq. that D* Hal; Is mistaken. 
Kevertheleii we oaoudt draw thence a decisive proof against the Ortek historian, 
was done in later ti met, with respect to the aaralry, does not coatradfct the 
the C, & R, * jV-v/v 1 

• ttS » fctb«r» i bat tbi» dll ( 
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latter plebeians. AH dignities, civil, military, and sacer- 
dotal, were to be confined to the former. But to prevent • f- 
the seditions which such a distinction might produce 
, through the pride of the higher order, and the envy of km’*, 
the lower, he endeavoured to engage them to one an- 
other by reciprocal ties and obligations. Every plebeian v. at. 
was allowed to choose, out of the body of the patricians, 
SHjpfQtector, who should be obliged to assist him with 
his interest and substance, and defend him from oppres- 
sion. These protectors were styled patrons;™ the pro- 
tected, clients. It was the duty of the patron to draw 
up the contracts of his clients ; to extricate them out piut- 
of their difficulties and perplexities, and to guard their P ’ 2S ' 
ignorance against the artfulness of the crafty. On the 
other hand, if the patron were poor, his- clients were 
■ obliged to contribute to the portions of his daughters, 
the payment of his debts, and the ransom of him or his 
children, if they happened to be taken in war. The 
client and patron could neither accuse nor bear. witness 
against each other ; and if either of them were convicted 
of having violated this law, the crime was equal to that v. h»i. 
of treason, and any one might with impunity slay the p M ' 
offender, as a victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal 
gods,. For more than 600 years, we find no dissensions p. as. 
nor jealousies between the patrons and their clients, not 
, even in the times of the republic, when the people fre- 
quently mutined against the great and powerful. 

§. v. The establishment of a senate to assist the king ^ 

periy belonged to the senators only; he himself telling us (p. 85.) that the senators 
were chosen oat of the patricians, which supposes the distinction of patricians and 
plebeians, before the election of the senators or patres. D. Hal. p. 85. 111. 

01 M. Vertot, quoting only Dion. Hal. makes the patrons to be chosen ont of the 
; body of the senate, yet Dion. Hal. says, oat of the patricians, and lie mentions the 
' institution of the patronage before the creation of the senate : and Plutarch (p. 25.) 

affirms, that the patrons were taken from the wealthier sort, who were not of the 
^vfbnate. 

; :'7 According to Plutarch (p. 24.) the word patron comes originally from one Pjpitro, 
j^att Arcadian, a companion of £ vender. He was a man very assistant to the defenoe- 
^iftse? and a protector to the poor, fie that as it will, the inhabitants of, Rome were 
r.'tatt<fbe only persons who had their patrons* The colonies, and other cities allied to 
, conquered by the Roman*, had afterward their patrons also at Rome. The only 
HOttralion in the patronage, as instituted by Romulus, was of the custom of the 
clients sometimes parting with their goods in favour of their patrons* The Romans 
thought it unworthy of them to sell their protection. Of this Pktaroha|#tpsus, p.35. 
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& 011 E * n ^ le adtniriietration/ sueceeded tbe institution of the, 
i. patronage. . Romulus composed it of 100 men . chosen 
Roma, out of the patricians ; but the choice was not made by 
the king himself ; he named only the first, 0 whp was to 
® ® 01, be chief governor of the city, whenever the king should 
p. ss. |j e j n thg fi e ]d . then each tribe elected three, after which 
each of the thirty curiae chose three, which completed 
the number, 100 senators. • They were called 
(fathers), either upon account of their age, or their 
paternal care of their fellow-citizens. “Those. who 
anciently composed the council of the republic (says 
Sallust) had indeed bodies enfeebled by years, but their 
minds were strengthened by wisdom and experience.” 
Their descendants, to whom alone some appropriate the 
name of patricians, were the prime nobility among, the 
Romans. 

r. w. §.vi. To form a guard for his person, the king made 
a draught from each curia of ten horsemen, the whole 


■ Plutarch says, ( p. 24.) that Romulus styled his 100 counsellors, patricians, 
and the whole body of them, the senate, which signifies properly (says he) a consis- 
tory of old men. He adds, some say the patricians were so called, because they were 
the fathers of legitimate children ; others, because they could tell who tlieir fathers 
were, which every one of the rabble that poured into the city could not do ; Others, 
from the word patrocinium , patronage, because they were the defenders of the poor 
and weak ; but he seems to think it most probable, that they were so styled from 
the people’s calling them and esteeming them as patres or fathers, on account of their 
being so protected by them. 

° Livy seems to ascribe the choice of all the senators to the king, when he says 
(b. l*o. 8.) that Romulus created 100 senators; nevertheless it is not clear, thatby 
those words, he meant, that the 100 senators were created by the single authority Of 
the king, and in virtue of his royal prerogative. In whom resided the power , 
creating senators ? is a question which neither Livy nor any of the Latin writers 
" treat professedly, bnt touch it only incidentally ; and it is natural to all, upon l^e 
alight and occasional mention of an event, to ascribe it to the principal agent Con- 
cerned in its production ; so as to impute the acts of popular assemblies to the prince / 
or rating magistrate, who convened and presided in them, and had the chief in- 
fluence perhaps in determining the transactions themselves. Thus when Livy telle 
us that the prefect of the city created the first consols, [l. 1. c. 60,1 and that Bra- 
ins, one of these consuls, created P. Valerius, bis colleague in that office, [I. 2. e. &j[ " 
or that the interrex, on other .occasions, -created the consuls, [I. 9* c. ?.] or that tht^ 
pontffex maximus was ordered bv the senate to create the first tribunes, [1. 3. e. 54. J' * 
he means nothing more, than that those magistrates called the people together, 
order to make such creations, in which they assisted and presided* 1 Ibi exempt 
pontifiee maxima comitia habente, tribunos plebis creaverunt.’ [Ibid.], And agl 
Lf the usual style of aril writers, so it is peculiarly of those who write Che histefi 
own country, and for the information of their own people; who have ’i™ 
patience to treat minutely of things whioh they suppose to he known to their i 
S# themselves ; and hence it sometimes happens,# that the origin < 

constitutions of the greatest importance are left dark and obscure**}# 1 
to -sugars, hot even to the natives of later ages.”— -Pr* Middleton’s r 
the RomsinSentie.p.ia 
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number amounting to 300. These were called celeres, w 
either from their first captain, whose name was Celer, m '°». 
or else upon account of the celerity with which they 
executed the orders they received. They fought on Ltaif"* 
foot or on horseback, as the occasion required, or the 86 ' 
ground would allow. 1 * 

§. vii.' The respective powers and privileges of the 
king^epate, and people, were thus settled: 

The king was to be in all religious affairs supreme; d.iui. 
he was to be the guardian of the laws and customs, to pier, 
take cognizance of the weightier causes between man 
and man, referring those of less moment to the senate, 
upon whose decrees he had nevertheless a control. It 
belonged to the king to convene the senate and the 
assemblies of the people, propose affairs to them, give 
his own opinion first, and then do what was concluded 
upon by the majority. He was also to command the 
army in time of war with absolute authority ; and he 
had the care of the public money.' 1 

The senate were not only to be judges in private 
causes, but to deliberate upon such public affairs as the 
king proposed, and to determine by the plurality of 
voices. 

To the assemblies of the people three things were »*<«. 
committed ; to create magistrates, make laws, and de- 
termine concerning any war that was proposed by the 


P Thnsfar Dion, Hal. concerning the celeres. M. Vertot adds that the state 
found each of them a horse (equus), from which they were called tquites , and that 
4hhjr were distinguished by a gold ring, and Ihns he makes these celeres or life- 
guards the first Roman knights, and speaks of them as a kind of middle order, be- 
tweed the patricians and the people. But Dion. Hal. though he mentions the form- 
ing of this life-guard, immediately after the creation of the senate, says, nothing of 
the ring, nor of any of those marks by which the equestrian order was afterward 
distinguished from other plebeians* And Livy'does not mention the creation of any 
■ , a i4s till the anion of the Romans and Sabines. He seems to think, that the ce- 
'■ -y ' life-guard which Romulus kept in pay in time of peace as well as war, were 
ifrd till towards tho end of his reign, when he affected despotism and tyranny* 
i seems also of that opinion. 

jfoflot says(p. 6. tom. 1.) that he directed the disposal of the poblio money, 
Viihder the care of two treasurers, afterward called quaestors; bat I do 
iin the aathors cited by him, and it seems not well to agree with what 
he hibiielf 8Mr(p« 59.) of the institution of two treasorers in the tirae of Poplicoia ; 
fill fet itr gs or consuls seem to hare had the keeping of the public treasure, 
hip of Poplicola in this history. 
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itoKB Ung » yet in all these things the senate’s approbation 
*• was necessary. 

Roam. The people for many years gave their voices by curiae, 
k“’g." in which every private man had his vote. The majority 
of votes in each curia determined the sense of that curia, 
ibid, and what the major part of the thirty curiae agreed to 
was deemed the resolution of the whole assembly, which 
assembly was therefore called comitia curiata. 

Such was the fundamental constitution of this state, 
neither purely monarchical, nor entirely republican ; the 
king, the senate, and the people, were in a sort of 
mutual dependence on each other, from whence resulted 
a balance of power, whereby the regal prerogative was 
restrained, a useful authority preserved to the nobles, 
and the liberty of the people secured. 

§. viii. Romulus considering that the happiness of 
states depended upon the favour of the gods, which 
was only to be obtained by the piety and virtue of the 
people, proceeded to the establishment of religious and 
civil laws. 

p. 90. With respect to religion, he did not give it all that 
* " q ’ form in which it afterward appeared: he only regu- 
lated the worship of those divinities which Evander had 
introduced, of those which iEneas had brought from 
Phrygia, and of those which the Aborigines had honoured 
in their time. He neither introduced the infamous fables 
of the Greek divinities into the public faith, nor suffered 
any licentious ceremonies in the public worship. He 
p- 3 9. appointed that every curia should have its own temple 
(which was itself called Curia) and its peculiar god and 
priest ; that the people should assemble on certain stated 
days, in coenacula or public halls built for that purpose, 
each of which was consecrated to its particular deity, 
and that they should there feast in commdn upc$ the 
victims offered to the gods. Romulus likewise established 
festivals, whereby religion became an ease and relief to 
a laborious people. 
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The ministers of the gods were to be at least fifty r«x of 
years old, and none but their wives could perform the >- 
functions of priestesses. Their sons, to the age of pu- ro«»- 
berty, were to wait at the altars, and their daughters so 
long as they continued virgins. The girls were called p #e ' 
camillse, the boys camilli. When a priest had no chil- 
dren of his own, he might choose the handsomest chil- 
dren in his curia to attend him in the sacrifices. To the 
sacerdotal families were granted distinguishing privileges. 

The laws exempted them from paying taxes, and from 
bearing arms. As the priest’s office was for life, it ex- 
cited the ambition of many ; but Romulus forbad all in- 
triguing and caballing to obtain it, as also the purchasing 
it with money, and the trusting it to the hazard of lots. 

He left to the curiae the free choice of their priests ; 
and as these ministers of religion were laid under an 
obligation to acquaint themselves with the laws and 
customs of their country, and to record the principal 
events that happened in the state, they were its first his- 
torians and first lawyers. 

§. ix. As to the civil laws of Romulus, we have only 
some few fragments of them. The first relates to 
marriages : it decrees that the wife shall not leave her 
husband upon any pretence whatsoever, at the same 
time that it allows the husband to put away his wife/ 
and even to punish her with death (her relations con- 
curring in the sentence), in case she be convicted of 
adultery, poisoning, making false keys, or only of drink- 
ing wine.' Romulus thought it necessary to be thus se- 

f Phrtatcb, in his Life of Romulus, says, that if the husband put away his wife for 
any other eause, but for poisoning his children, counterfeiting his keys, or adultery, 
he Was to give one moiety of his goods to bts wife, and consecrate the other to Ceres. 

* This law was so severely observed, that, according to Valerius Maximus, b. 6. 
JteSeveritate, Rgnatius Metellos, who caught his wife drinking wine, and killed her 
‘tip** the spot, was neither brought to trial, nor censured for it: and Fabius Pictor 
Motions another woman whom her relations starved to death, for having broke open 
the tppat in which were the keys of the cellar. Aulns Gellius and Pliny likewise 
trip a$ m, that in consequence of this law, it was customary at Rome for the ladies 
fib hf printed by their near relations whenever they met them, not so much out of 
ilfUityMd friendship, as to find out by their breath whether they had been drinking 
wkft' Itofc in process of time, the severity of this law was somewhat abated. Women 
WHO h ad drunk wine were only condemned to lose their portions* C. & R. 
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Ywof vere in the article of wine, in order to prevent adultery, 
i. which he looked upon as a second drunkenness, and a 
noma, natural effect of that dangerous liquor. Each husband 
Ling?"* was confined to one wife, and their goods were in com- 
mon between them, 1 but under the administration of the 
husband. The wife was declared universal heiress to her 
d?u.i. husband," if he died intestate, and without children ; but 
if he had children by her, they were to be equal sharers 
ibid. «t w ith her in the inheritance. It is very remarkable, that 
notwithstanding the power given to husbands to put 
away their wives, there was no instance of a divorce 
among the Romans for 520 years. 

Nothing ever equalled the severity of the law which 
Romulus made in relation to children. He gave their 
fathers an absolute power over them. A father by his 
own private authority could imprison his children, put 
them to death, and even sell them for slaves three times 
over, of whatever age they were, or to whatever dignity 
they had arrived.* 

1 This community of goods was than expressed in the m&mage ceremonies : The 
persons to be married came to a sacrifice, in presence of ten witnesses j end the 
priest, among other offerings, presented a wheat loaf, and scattered pieces of it over 
the victim. This was to shew that bread, the symbol of all other goods, should for 
the future be in common between the husband and wife ; and this rite was called 
eonfarreatu i. Hence it is said in Romulus's law, “ Uxor farrealione tiro junctn, in 
sacra et bona ejus venito.” It appears likewise by the same law, that the wife, upon 
marriage, professed Ihe same gods and the same worship with her husband ; both as 
to the household gods of each family, and the respective god of each curia. The 
laws add, “ lias devortendi ne esto, i. e. Let not the husband base an absolute and 
unlimited power of divorcing bis wife.*' This is the strict meaning of devortendi ; 
but it is also sometimes used to signify a power of refusing to accept the person Who 
had only been betrothed. C. & R. 

u This is what 1). Hal. says of the wife’s interest (in Romulus's time) in the hop* 
band's effect* after bib decease. Rut this law is not among those of Romulus which 
now remain. There were two sorts of marriages among the Romans : the first was* 
to marry their wives without any other covenant Imt that of keeping them in their 
bouses* But these were not truly wives, till they bad continued with their busbawdt 
a whole year, without three days' intenuption . and this was calhd a marriage by 
use, usu. The othei way was, to marry a woman after marriage covenants haabCeft 
made j and this was called a marriage by mutual sale, ex coemptwne. In this ease 
the woman gave her husband three pieces of money, called asses, to express that she 
purchased of him a right of sharing in his goods ; and the husband gave the wifif the 
kevs of the bouse, to shew he committed to her the care of the family. These latter 
only were called mothers of families, nrntre* famiiuu ; and U is probable, tktjft they 
only were sole heiresses to their husbands. C. & R. ^ 

t In erne a child was born with any monstrous deformity, the father mlg||| mUtle 
away with it ; but if it was a sou, or an eldest daughter, he was first to adv|sfc with 
fit# of bis neighbours; if be did not observe this rule, the half of fair gtMf Wm 
confiscated to the public use. Inatit. (Justin, b. 1.) C. & R. ^ 
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Plutarch. observes it as a singular thing in Romulus, £»*** 
that, calling all murder patricide, he ordained no punish- i- 
meat for real parricide, believing it an impossible crime ; R<m.u- 
an4* ; indeed, : for near 600 years it was not once known L”’*? 1 ** 
in Rome.. p.°£; 

By another law of Romulus, who knew that theD.H.i. 
poorer of a state consists not so much in the extent of 
its'iterritpry, as in the number of its people, it was made 
crithitial to kill an enemy whoyielded, or so muchastosell 
him. His chief view in making war was to conquer men, 
being sure of not wanting lands, if he did not want troops. 

As this prince was of opinion, that the sedentary arts 
and occupations emasculate men’s minds, and enervate 
their bodies, he permitted none but strangers or slaves 
to be employed in them. He confined the' citizens tov.w- 
the two professions of war and agriculture; and consider- 
ing the ill consequences that might arise from dividing 
the employments, he made every Roman of free condition 
exercise both. 

§. x. Thus was the colony settled ; and the form of 
its government, and the wisdom of its laws, attracted 
strangers to Rome from all parts. But what contributed 
most to people the city, was an asylum or sanctuary b. 2 . 
of refuge, which Romulus opened for runaway slaves, l> ' 88 ' 
homicides, outlaws, and persons plunged in debt. Nor 
was the appearance of religion wanting to cover the*;#.’ 
king’s policy. This sanctuary was dedicated to a new 


sort qf divinity, called the Asylaean god, uiffier whose pi«». in 
protection all sorts of criminals and discontented per- £5; 
sons* 'who fled from their own countries to Rome, were 
to iWc "securely. Romulus made them all soldiers, and 
pie in a little time became formidable to her neigh- 
•s. The Romans wanted nothing but women to se- 
e duration of their state. The king, therefore, 
jpputies to the Sabines, 7 and the other neighbour- 




off possessed that part of Italy which lie* between the tttpr, the Te?e- 
„JjSe Apennines* Thej inhabited diver* little town*, some qf wthiob ware 
Wed by petti prince*, end others only bjr magistrates, and in form of a repnblio j 
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kohe in & nat * ons > to propose alliances with them by marriages 
*• of their daughters with his Romans. He represented 
Roa» to them, that new colonies were not always contempti- 
ku(. ble, and that the gods had hitherto shewn favour enough 
to Rome, to make it no dishonour to enter into alliances 
with her. But as the Sabines had begun to look upon 
Romulus’s new settlement with a jealous eye, they abso- 
lutely rejected his proposal, and some of them addled 
Livy, raillery to the refusal, asking the deputies why their 
prince did not open an asylum for vagrant women, and 
slaves of that sex, as he had done for men : your people 
then, said they, will be well matched ; a pack of vagabond 
and loose women, will make the fittest wives for a crew 
of fugitives, loaded with crimes or debts. 

§. xi. W hen this insulting answer was brought to 
' Rome, Romulus heard it with the quickest resentment, 
resolving to be revenged, and to take away the daughters 
of the Sabines by force. He communicated his design 
n»t. *u to the senate, and had their approbation of it. The only 
p.w question was, how to succeed in the enterprise. It hap- 
pened, or so it was pretended,, that as workmen were 
digging in a field near Rome, they found a subterrane- 
ous altar dedicated to the god Consus, or the god of 
council, who is the same with the equestrian Neptune.* 
The discovery of this altar furnished Romulus with a 
pretext to proclaim a festival and public sports, in honour 
of the god. He notified the day he had fixed for these 
games to*the neighbouring towns,* and made all the 
pompous preparations for them that the poverty of his 
colony would admit. ' 

Those of the Sabines who lay nearest to Rome, flock- 
ed thither in crowds upon the day appointed for the so- 

but though their particular governments were different, they were ill united by 4 
kind of league and community which formed the several societies of that nation Into 
one state. The Sabines were some of th* nearest neighbours to Rome. 

* See page 9* 

* As to the nature of these games, it is probable they chiefly consisted Of races, 

* wrestling, and the like, since this was the mauuer that afterward prevailed of oeb* 

* bratfog the Coasttalia, which were perpetuated at Rome in memory of this flint whew 
m Rom* given by Romulus, and, according to Plutarch, annually observed on the gfltb of 
p. 86 August, because the rape of the Sabiaes was on that day* 0 . & R. 
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lemnity, as Romulus had foreseen they would ; no small ***£ 
nutftbers came also from the little towns of Coeuina , 1 1. 
Crastumerium, and Antemnae. The strangers were re- Room, 
ceived by the Romans with, great demonstrations of joy. 1 “.*”* 
Every citizen had his guest, whom, when he had treated ; 
him in the . best manner he could, he conducted and 
pigged where he might conveniently see the sports. The 
peifpiand harmony that continued for some days, b lulled 
the Grangers into security ; for'the Romans did not put . 
their enterprise in execution till the last day of the fes- 
tival. They had received orders to come armed that day, 
but to conceal their arms under their clothes. When 
the multitude were most attentive to the show, Romulus, d.h«i. 
who presided at it in a striped robe, called trabea, c rising 99. wu*. 
frorti his seat, gathered up his robe, and threw it over p"^”' 
his body. This was the signal agreed upon. Instantly 
the Romans, drawing their swords, rushed in among the 
strangers, and seized their daughters. The men being 
unarmed and. terrified, ran away, and the Romans who 
had no design of shedding blood, let the fathers and mo- 
thers depart in safety. In the hurry of the action, some 
Romans of distinction perceiving a body of their people 
carrying off a young woman of singular beauty, envied 
them so fine a prey, and attempting to take her from 
them, the latter cried out Thalassio, Thalassio, meaning r- * 6 . 
that the young person was designed for Thalassius, d a t'u' 

brave and worthy Roman, much esteemed in the colony ; c ' 9 ' 

* ; * 

^Thc fen^val began in the beginning of the month Sexlilis, and did not end tilt 
Reckoning from March, which wag the first month of the year in Ro- 
mulus's calendar, the sixth month was August, which was for that reason called Sex- 
iilis, even after the regulations made by Noma Pompilius and Jalias Caesar. C.&H 
• The learned hare wearied themselves with inquiries aboat the habits of the an- 
cientRomans, especially the trabea. All things considered, Dion. Hal* and other 
, ancient Authors, incline one to believe it was very like the toga f with this difference, 
that It was adorabd with stripes of purple at dile distances, on a white ground. This 
eiris lie ordinary habit of the kings of Rome : and it will hereafter appear, that the 
ebtef magistrates of the republic, and the Roman knights, appeared io it on certain , 
days |ff ceremony. But there was Hkewirfegpother sort of trabea, worn only by the 
of which mere in its plaoe. C. & R. 

i : ‘i$ffhl*'is the opinion of Iiivy and Platarch. Varro, as quoted by Sex. Fompeios, 
them* He thinks the werd thalamo anciently signified those little bee- 
fed in which the ladies put their work to this day* As the Sabine virgins would '% 
I giao themselves voluntarily to the Romans, but oa condition that they 
be obliged to work in wool, they carried little baskets to their husbands* 
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^^"and hence it was, that the prying out Thalassid became 
■ * <^toritgt^lii||ome in th& marriage c^emony, as Hy faen 

and«Hymerfee§ prevailed among the preeks. 5 

mm!"* * Al> this vi&tence had been dictated by public necessity, 
$*!% father than brutal passion, Romulus’s orders are said to 
p,# ^ * have been observed with great exactness he had forbid 
farther attempts upon the women, till marriages 
■should be solemnized in form. For this purpfflehe 
commanded the Sabine firgins (for they were all called 

* # w jSabine, because the greater number was of that nation) 
* ttwfeb^ brought into his presence the next day. They 

* were oy this time a little recovered from their fright, 

* S%d the king comforted them under the loss of their re- 

* . lations by wjprds to this effect : 

* ■ “ The Romans have* not used this violence with an 

* intention to dishonour, but to marry you ; such me- 
thods of procuring wives are ancient in Greece, and, 
to women, more honourable than any other. Soften, 


therefore, the fierceness of your anger, impute our of- 
fence to your own fathers, who scornfully rejected our 
i«y, civil requests, and surrender your hearts to those men 
to whom fortune has given possession of your persons. . 
Wrongs and injuries are often the forerunners of love 
and friendship; you will find your husbands behave 
themselves with so tender an affection, as shall leave you 
no cause to regret the loss of either your parents or your 
country.” To these words of the king the young rileh 
added caresses and flatteries, pleading violent love in ex- 
cuse of their fault ; love, of all pleas, says Livy, theiniOSt 


easily admitted by womankind. 

After this, Romulus without delay married the^ad- 
men to his Romans, by the same form whicht was ever 
after used in marriages, “ Partake ye of your husbands 


hornet, on the day uf marriage) to piifWir work in. Olbera say, (PM. p 
ihatmw vii the word Romaics had agreed to pronounce,* ben the Romani wereto 
Wgj* the rape, had indeed this cry united very well with the god of the. sea; whose 
' ftoMtai they then celebrated .* and therefore the poets aiwangfoe him the*aarnaipe 
tf TMaaaioa. Ariatopbanea, apeaking of Neptune, calls 

'€* k R* . '■* 
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fire and water andit was not lohg, before they expe^T^** 
rieacegl the truth of what Romulus h^foretold them. « 
The merit and fondness of their; husbands mad^ them r^o- 
forget their native country and their fathers’ houpes. , 

As to the nuipber of these Sabine women, some hisupSW 
torians make them to have been 683, others 527, and pioo. 
others reduce them to thirty, the number of the curiae, 
denying the word curia from Cures, the name of the M - 
town of which the women wene for the most part natites ^, . 
but no eminent historian is of this opinion. % 

But whatever was their number, .it is agreed, Jthat d.iw.,, 
among them all, there was only one marrjed tubman ; no.’*’, 
whose name was Hersilia. She either was mistaken|^br . 
a virgin, or, as some say, would not leave her only* 
daughter. Zenodotus, a Greek historian, mentioned by “ 
Plutarch, says, that Romulus made her his Wife, and had p| « Lfa 

. , * Horn. 

a daughter by her named Pnma, because she was hisp* 86 - 
first child, and a son named Abilins. But other writers 
contend, that Hersilia was married to a noble Roman 
named Hostus, and that Tullus Hostilius, the third king 
of Rome, descended from her. 

§. xir. The Sabines are held by some to have been a 
colony of Lacedemonians, transplanted into Italy ; and 
it is not improbable. At least, the moderation, wisdom, 
and frugality, of these two nations, gave them a great 
resemblance to each other. Their state was a pretty 
extensive one, if compared with the little neighbouring 
sovereignties; but the people lived mostly in villages 
that were open on all sides, or only enclosed with pali- 

• It is an ancient historical tradition, that the brides never stepped upon the 
thtifs!iol4> when they went into their husband's houses. They were held np to pre- 
vent ii» 

; * Turritkque pTemens frontem matrons cor on ft 
Tran slat &v it at oontingere liraina plants. Phars. h* 2. 

Varro, indeed, contends, that it was oot of respect to this part of the house which 
was consecrated to Vesta : but Plutarch 26.) says, it was to shew, that the drat 
"marriages were made by rapes. And from hence, say some authors, comes the cus- 
tom of parting the hair of the new married women with the point of a lance. This 
<Wha ittt0|ided to shew, that iron and violence gave the first Romans their wives : and 
troth of this custom seems to he confirmed by Ovid, id these words, 

tjomat virgineas hasta recurva comas. C. &R. 
tVOL. I. : v. .Hr.' 
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aoMB'M'te 9 * And, therefore, though their courage excited 
*• them to revenge the affront they had received jn the 
K«n>«- persons of their daughters ; yet their prudence made 
u4 < them seek to repair their honour by a treaty, before they 
would run the hazard of a war. They sent to demand 
* the restoration of their daughters, promising on that 
condition to enter into a friendly and neighbouring alli- 
ance with the Romans. But Romulus was infiexib|& 
He on his part demanded/ that the Sabines should! con- 
firm the marriages of his Romans, which were made, in- 
deed, by violence, but a violence that was become ne- 
cessary. Whilst the treaty, which went on slowly, sus- 
- pended hostilities on both sides, Acron, whom the his- 
torians call king of Casnina/ prevented the Sabines, and 
took the field before them. He was a man of valour, 
and had signalized himself in many battles. He thought 
the neighbourhood of the Romans, which had given 
him jealousy from their first establishment, was now in- 
deed become formidable since the audacious rape com- 
mitted upon the Sabine women, and that it was neces- 
sary to crush, in its infancy, a colony which otherwise 
d.jm. would increase in strength as it grew in age : ami for 
»*«. this reason, he solicited the Sabines, as also the inhabit- 
ants of Crtfstumerium and Antemnae,® to join , their 
forces with his. Their slowness made him impatient. 
He imagined he could, without their help, subdne a 
handful of men, got together in a city newly founded, 
and very little fortified : but the march of his army had 
more the air of an incursion of robbers, than of a regu- 
lar expedition. The Caeninenses having ravaged^Ihe 
lands of Rome, Romulus did not confine himself' trith- 

f Camina was situated on the confines of Latiam and Sabinia. Plutarch end Ste- 
phens make it a city of the Sabines ; bat the authority of Livy, Dion* Hal. and ftes- 
las, who think lids a city of aneient Latiam, is against them. Cloverins think** that ' 
CssnSoa was on this side the Anio, four miles from Rome. Holstein as places it be- 
fond that river, In the neighbourhood of Honticelli. C. & R. ,1 v; > . ' 

ff Craatameriam and Antemius were either sntyeot to, or in the neigUK>frig$^ 
Sabinie* Some geographers think the former was situated near the place wherMla** 
rii^aao Veoohio now stands. They place the latter upon the lUhsr, almost tattoean 
tiieTibartine and Nom&ntioe ways, fiat itis anoortaia wbero lira stood. Pfatawh 
Cf * tg^mys, that Fidewe made a leagae with Craitoneiia* against 
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in bis walls: he instantly marched* out against the 
nay, and joined battle with them in theopen field, where ». 
the Romans fought for every* thing that was dear to noma- 
them, and even for the hopes of posterity. In thelil*?"* 
heroic times, it had been a common custom, and it was 
not yet abolished, for the two commanders, in the heat 
of an engagement, mutually to provoke each other with 
their eyes and voices to single combat : upon which the 
armies opened, and left a space where their leaders were 
to fight. Romulus and Acron challenged each other, nut. in 
and on this occasion the former made a vow to Jupiter, £°st. 
that if he came off conqueror, he would erect a trophy 
to him of the spoils of the conquered . 11 As impressions 
of religion frequently exalt a man’s courage, the young 
king performed the hero so well, that he slew his enemy, 
an experienced warrior, and stripped him of his armour. 

The death of Acron was followed by the rout of the 
Cseninenses ; and Romulus pursued them to their town, 
which they bad of late slightly fortified. The Romans 
entered it with the runaways, and took it without oppo- 
sition. And then did the conqueror give a signal proof 
botis of his moderation and his good policy. He spared 
the blood of the conquered, and contented himself with 
rasing Caenina , 1 and carrying the inhabitants to Rome, 
to augment his colony : and the establishment he gave 
them, upon the same foot with his first citizens, became 
a, precedent to himself, which he ever after followed on 
the' like occasions. And now, either out of ostentation, 


* use of trophies, especially among the Greeks, is immemorial. It was cus- 
tomary to erect them upon the field of battle. The ancient trophies consisted of a 
pom, 'a stake, or a trank of a tree, dressed op with the spoils of the enemy* The 
figures of them are to bo seen on several medals, which were strack after the gain- 
ing of great and important victories. In aftertimes, conquerors erected pillars of 
brass, or marble, or stone, and towers, and triumphal arches, with inscriptions to per- 
petuate the memory of their victories. Bat according to Plutaroh in his Roman 
questions, those who first made use of marble and brass for teophtes were abhorred, 
because, says he, it seemed inhuman to transmit the shame and misfortunes of peo- 
ple to future ages i and he adds, that HI consequence of this, they would not suffer 
thetriompbal arches to be repaired. These monuments were generally dedicated 
■cid some divinity. C. & R. 

,; f If we' may believe Dionysius Hallcamassens, Romulus presorted the city, and p. 10. 
: gave the inhabitants their choice, either to stay at home or settle at Rome: and the 
* «**« aathoir idd#,tb*t tha conqueror thought fit to send a colony of $00 Romans to 


k C«tataa. ' R. 
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home 9 r t° an wnate h«s people with an ardent love of glory, 
*• he Celebrated his victory with a new kind of pomp. He 
decreed himself the honours of a triumph ; k for so was 
ung. " called the reception given to generals at. their return 
from successful expeditions. Nor is it improbable, that 
this example of Romulus’s triumph excited the emula- 
tion of succeeding commanders, and contributed as 
much as any thing to the conquest of the world; but, 
the preparations for this ceremony were suitable to the 
poverty of the Romans in those days : Romulus did not 
ride in a chariot, but entered Rome on foot, 1 with his 
troops marching some before and some after him. His 
long hair flowed upon his shoulders, and his head was 
Crowned with laurel. He had fixed the spoils of Acron 
to the trunk of a small oak, and covered it with them. 
This trophy represented a man armed, which the king 
carried in triumph on his right shoulder. All the peo- 
ple came out of the city to meet the conqueror, singing 
his praises ; and lined the road on both sides. As soon 
as he entered Rome, they presented him wine, and 
before the houses spread tables for those of the soldiers 
who wanted to refresh themselves. Romulus proceed- 
ed in the same order he entered the city, to the hill Sa- 
turnius, where, after the procession was over, he erected 
a small temple of only ten feet long, and five broad : 
and here the triumphant victor deposited his trophy, 
•*fmndo. consecrating it to Jupiter* Feretrius.” This name was 

k This was the first Homan triumph. The word cornea originally from 
one of the names of Bacchus, who conquered the Indies; and who, according to 
Pliny and DiodoTus Siculus, first received the honours of a triumph. They who fol- 
lowed the conquerors, made the air resound with this name of Baochns; whence the 
aoclamation lo Triumphe! which is thus expressed by Horace : 

Toque dam procedis, * lo Triumphe i' 

Hon semcl dicemus * lo Triamphe !' 

Civitas omnis. 

The ordnr» laws, and 4 >omp, of the ancient triumphs will be spoken of hereafter. 
O. & 'R.’ ( " 

* Dion. Hal* (pi 108.) represents Romulus as carried in a chariot drawn by|pur 

horses, -nOptWav daring the ceremony of his triumph; but Plutarch 

(p. 27.) and Zouara# affirm, that the elder Tsrqoin was the first that triumphed, drawl} " 
in a chariot: and the former of those writers says, there were *t*£oe§ at Romik 

•/ 1 fell lime representing Romulus on foot loaded with his trophy. t , 

* Plhtarcb (p* 27.) derives the word Feretrios from ferire, to strikei; and supports 
his conjecture by Romulus’* prayer to Jnpiter to strike Acron. But this idterprefi 
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then given tio Jupiter, because Romulus had himself £oue 
carried thither the present he had vowed r and a name *• 
of distinction was likewise givten to the spoils of the 
king of Caenina • they were called opima spolia* because kin «- 
they were more honourable than any other, being taken 
by the general of the Roman army from the general ot 
the enemy’s army, after he had killed him with his own . 
hand. 

Not long after this, Romulus, with one legion levied 
in haste,® subdued the Antemnates and Crustumini, p- *r. 
who had taken arms on the same account as the Cse- bflf’ 
ninenses. Hersilia, who was of Antemnae, interceded d.h»i. 
with him for her countrymen ; and as lenity suited best p ' W4 ‘ 
with the king’s policy, having first consulted with the 
senate, he transplanted the inhabitants of both the con- 
quered cities to Rome, where they were admitted to all 
the privileges of Roman citizenship ; and he sent colo- 
nies from thence into their towns. By this conduct, 
the reputation of his clemency, as well as bravery, be- 
came so great, that several cities of Hetruria volunta- 
rily submitted to him. Caelius, an Hetrurian leader, 
brought to Rome all the troops under his command, 
and settled on a hill near the city, which from him took 
the name of Mount Cselius. 

tion does not very well agree with what he says in another place, that the Greek 
tongue was in use in the reign of Romulus. What he says in his life of Maroellus, 
is most probable, namely, that Ferelrius came originally from which signi- 

fies any machine for carriage. C. & R. 

* Festas derives the word opima from ops, which signifies the earth, and the riches 
it prod aces ; so that opima spolia, according to him, signifies rich spoils. Bat Pla- 
tarch (p. 27.) derives it from opus , as if one had said spoils difficult to be obtsined. 

This name was given only to such spoils as the general of the Roman army bad taken 
from the general of the enemy's troops ; at least this is Plutarch’s opinion. Thoogh 
Varro assures us, that not only a subaltern officer, but even a common soldier, might 
snake a trophy of the spoils he bad taken from him who commanded in chief the 
enemy’s army. In the spaoe of about 630 years after Romulus, only Cornelius Gos- 
sas and Claudius Maroellus are reoorded to have bad the glory of carrying off this 
sort of spoils. C. & R. 

* The word legion comes from legere, which signifies to choose . And indeed tile 
. Roman legions were all obosen men. The number of men in a legion was different 
at different times, as will be occasionally observed in the course of this history. It 
is saffident to observe here, that when Livy says, Roraolos led one legion against 
tile Antemnates, be most be understood to mean, that he led 3000 foot and 300 horse 
against them ; which were then the best part of the Roman forces* Plutarch (p* 
i4) says, that the Roman legion consisted at that time of 3000 foot and 300 horse. 
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aowfe Hdmulas was now obliged to enlarge the bound® of 
*• Rome. The city had hitherto contained only the hill 
Itomu- Palatinus, which was encompassed with a square wall : 
iu»g. but upon this augmentation of inhabitants, it spread 
itself to the capitol, then called the hill Saturnius ; and 
'bn the top of that hill they built a citadel, which was 
committed to the government of a noble Roman named 
Tarpeius ; it was surrounded on all sides with ramparts 
and towers, which equally commanded the city and the 
country. They likewise built a wall from the foot of the 
hill Saturnius to the Tiber, and opened a gate in it which 
they called Carmentalis. 

d §. xni. But thb increase of the Roman forces and 
***** fortifications did not terrify the Sabines. 

They sent a second deputation to Romulus, to de- 
mand back their daughters, and upon his refusal, they 
marched towards Rome with an army of 25,000 foot, 
and 1000 horse, under the command of their king Titus 
Tatius. The troops which Romulus led against them, 
are sa«3 to have been not much inferior in number, for 
he received supplies from his grandfather Numitor, amt 
from Hetruria; the Hetrurians being commanded , by 
one Lucumo a brave warrior, or rather by one of their 
twelve Lucumones or governors. Romulus posted hi| 
army on the hills Esquilinus and Quirinalis. 

The Sabines advanced in good order, and encamped 
at the foot of the hill Saturnius, in that plain, since 
called the Campus Martius. Tatius seeing all the pb§tk 
guarded, was extremely uneasy about the success of fill 
enterprise : but an unforeseen adventure extricated him 
out of his difficulties. As the Sabines were roamihg 
round the hill, to find a passage whereby they might get 
into the citadel, the governor’s daughter named Tarpeht/ 
who went accidentally to draw water for a sacrifice, w&‘ 
much taken with the bracelets and rings with whiich the 1 
enemies were adorned. She therefore privately sent one 
of tier maids to desire a conference with the Sabine 
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general ; and at night Titus Tatius came to the postern- two* 
gate that had been shewn him, and agreed to give Tar- »• 
peta what the soldiers wore on their left arms, provided &>■»■. 
she would facilitate their entrance into the citadel, by 
that very gate. It is probable the young woman, whose 
eyes were at first so dazzled with the ornaments of the 
Sabines, repented of her treachery : and then, in order 
to turn the stratagem against the Sabines themselves, 
she sent to Romulus, desiring a strong body of troops 
to oppose Tatius, who expected to enter the citadel the 
night following, by a gate that she was to open to him. 

But it unfortunately happened that the messenger proved 
a traitor, went to the camp of the Sabines, and informed 
them of the ambush that was laying for them. Tatius 
did not fail of being at the gate at the time appointed, 
but with a greater body of men than Tarpeia expected. 

As soon as it was opened, he led in his troops and made 
himself master of the citadel : and then the Sabines are 
said to have crushed Tarpeia to death with their buck- 
lers, which they threw upon her, thinking themselves to 
have discharged their promise by thus giving her what 
they wore on their left arms. 

From her the hill Saturnius took the name of Tar- 
peius, which it retained till it got that of Capitolinus 
(from the head of one Tolus, which was found there 
when workmen were digging to lay the foundations of 
a temple to Jupiter). And even then, the steepest part 
of it, down which criminals were thrown, continued to 
fc$j$kHed the Tarpeian rock. 

The Sabines, now masters of the citadel, had the ad- »• h*l 
vantage of being able to continue the war with more 
security. For a long time, only light skirmishes passed 
between the two parties without much advantage on 
either side. At length both armies resolved to come to 
a general engagement. The first action (which the night 
put an end to) determined nothing, the success being 
e$ial on both sides. In the second, the Romans at the 
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bomb ^^wipghad the advantage, in both wings commanded 
*• by Romulus and the: Lucumo, till a brave Sabina named 
hoibu- Metius Curtins, who commanded the main body of the 
kin*. Sabine army, turned the scale in favour of his country- 
men. He broke into the centre of the Roman army, 
and, with design to give the wings of the Sabines an 
opportunity of rallying, pursued it to the very gates of 
Rome. Romulus, seeing this, pressed no longer after 
that wing of the Sabines, which he had forced to give 
ground, but immediately faced about, and hastened to 
attack Curtius ; who making a gallant resistance, facili- 
tated the retreat of his countrymen towards their camp. 
At length Romulus met him, and engaged him in single 
combat. Curtius being now wounded in several places, 
and unable to maintain the fight, threw himself into a 
lake which was made by the inundation of the Tiber, 
because on all the other sides he was surrounded by ene- 
mies. This lake was very full of mud towards the banks, 
and the water was deep in the middle ; so that Romulus, 
thinking his enemy could not escape perishing, returned 
to the pursuit of the Sabines. But Curtius, though 
encumbered with his armour, got safe out of the water, 
and left his name to the place ; it was ever after called 
Lacus Curtius, p even when it was dried up, and almost 
in the centre of the Roman forum. 

Romulus, upon his return to his army, pushed the 
enemy with such vigour, that they fled in confusion, and 
r.io#. took refuge in the citadel. The Romans followed them, 
and, flushed with their success, expected to have retaken 
it. But the Sabines rolling great stones from the. top 
of the hill, one of them hit Romulus on the head, and 
stunned him, so that falling down senseless, he was ear- 
ned out of the field into the city. This accident revived 
the courage of the Sabines ; the Romans were put to' 
flight in their turn, and pursued to the very gates of 

»J i W*aio» «j«, (bit Ihe Laous Curtius was so called from tbe fmaieat Cortiai, 
who leaped into the gulf that opened in that place. And others tbitik that it received 
lit name from Curtins the consol (colleague to II. Gemtoins), who' waited it feu i 
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Rome. However, Romulus having by this time reCo- 1 **”* 
vered his senses, rallied his troops, put himself again at i- 
their head, and drove the enemy back to the citadel. Homo-' 
We are told, that in the most critical minute of the 
day, when the Romans were flying before the enemy, 
Romulus made a vow to J upiter, in order to obtain his **• 
favour for the speedy rallying of his troops, and that, as 
fortune would have it, they stopped at the sight of their 
general, upon his return to the field of battle. Out of 
a belief therefore, that this was a particular blessing of 
Heaven, he erected a temple to Jupiter, whom he called 
Stator, because the Romans recovering from their fright 
made a stand, and faced the enemy. Livy and Plutarch B - >• 
say, that in this very moment the Sabine women coming pi«.’ 
out of the city with their hair dishevelled, and their P ' 
children in their arms, threw themselves between the 
two armies, and by their tears and entreaties put a check 
to the fury of their fathers and husbands. But Diony- 
sius gives a different and more probable account of the 
part which those women had in the reconciling of the 
two ^nations. 

xrv. Neither Romulus nor Tatius was very for- »• n.i. 
ward to hazard another engagement. The Sabines, who x«.’ P ’ 
remained masters of the citadel, debated whether they 
should content themselves with only ravaging the.lands 
of the Romans, and then return home ; or should send 
for new levies from Sabinia to continue the war, till it 
could be finished with more advantage. The Romans, 
ob: their side, were no less doubtful and undetermined 
what to do. Their enemies they knew to be a powerful 
nation, that could more easily repair its loss than they 
could theirs. But, on the other hand, could the Romans 
with honour restore the women ? Would not that be a 
..Confession of weakness which might render the Sabines 
. more haughty and more difficult to treat with ? Whilst 
both parties were thus deliberating and in suspense, the r. no. 
women, for whose sake the war had been undertaken, 
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jKw* met together without the knowledge of their husbands* 
»• and, at the persuasions of Hersilia, formed a design of 

Homo- mediating between the two nations. Before they could 

| M O J 

king, put their project in execution it was necessary to get it 
approved by the king and senate ; this* in the present 
conjuncture of affairs, they found no difficulty to effect. 
A decree was passed, permitting the women to go upon 
the negotiation they proposed, on condition however 
that they left their children behind them ; yet those 
who had several were allowed to take one or more with 
them, as it might be a means to promote the success of 
their enterprise. 

The women being thus authorized, laid aside their or- 
naments, put on mourning, took some of their children 
in their arms, and leaving the city, advanced towards 
the camp of the Sabines. They no sooner arrived there, 
but casting themselves at the feet of their relations and 
countrymen, they by their tears and lamentations ex- 
cited a general compassion. King Tatius having as- 
sembled his chief officers in council, and ordered the 
women to declare the intention of their coming, Her- 
silia, in the name of her companions, is said to have 
made a long and pathetic speech to this effect: 

“ If it be love to us which has moved you to begin 
the \var, the same love should now induce you to put 
an end to it. It is true, we were unjustly forced away 
from our parents by the men who are now our husbands, 
but you neglected so long to revenge the injury, tfat 
we became engaged by the strictest ties of affectiop,to 
those whom at first we hated: we are full of anxfety 
for them when they are fighting, and we lament their - 
deaths when they fall in battle. You do not now coihe 
to vindicate the honour of virgins, but to tear away. , 
wives from their husbands, and mothers from their 
children ; this is not to rescue us, it is to make us a se- 
cond time captives.” 

: When she had thus spoken, she begged a truce, that 
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the chiefs of the two ermies might have an opportunity 
to treat of an accommodation. As the Sabines wanted *• 
only a pretence to lay aside their resentments, they rea- boom. 
dily accepted the proposal, and soon after the two kings unf* 
had a conference, which ended to the satisfaction of both b.'g. 
parties. A treaty of union was made and confirmed by riot 1 ’ 
oath. It was agreed, that both the kings should reside p ‘ w ' 
in Rome, and be equal in power; that as many of the 
Sabines as were willing might come hither and be incor- 
porated in the tribes and curiae; that their common 
city should continue to be called Rome, but that the 
Romans should take the name of Quirites, q till then pe- 
culiar to the Sabines ; and that the latter should be ad- 
mitted to public offices both civil and religious. Three 
considerable Sabine families are particularly mentioned 
to have followed the example of their king, and settled 
at Rome. The head of one of them was Valerius Vo- i»Popi. 
lesus {to Whom Plutarch gives the honour of negotiating p ' OT ' 
the peace) ; of another, Talus Tyrannus ; and of the 
third, that Metius Curtius who had signalized himself 
soraUch in the last battle : and these brought with them 
a multitude of their relations and dependants. 

$. xv. Br this treaty, which so considerably increased 
the colony, Rome became formidable. Dion. Hal. tells mu. 
us, that the number of the new inhabitants equalled that nut. in 
of the old. Tatius, that he might imitate and equal P . ». 
Romulus in all respects, formed a council of IOO sena- 
tors of his own nation. They were styled fathers, and 
enjoyed the same privileges with those who had been 

4 Dio*. M says, that each particular citixen was to be called Romanos, and the 
coHeeliVe body of them Quirites ; yot it appears by this ancient form of words used 
at funerals, “ Ollcs Quins letho datus est,” that each private oilmen waa also called 
Quins. 

The origin of the word Quintas, which was at first peculiar to the Sabines, and 
became* la Romulus’s tube, the general name of the inhabitants at Rome, has been 
loach sought for ; and the most probable account antiquity gives of them, is this : 

The word quirt#, according to Plutarch (p. 3d.) and some others, signified in the 
Sabine language* both a dart, sad a warlike deity armed with a dart. It it atMfertaiu 
whether the gad gave name to the dart, or the dart to the god. But bo that as it 
will, this Quirts or Qatrioas, was either Mars, or some other god of war; and the 
nmdif of Quin* continued it*. Rome all Romulus’s reign $ hut after bis death, he was 

ii toured with the name Qnittsus, and took the place of tke gad Quirts. 0.&E. 
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instituted by the founder of Rome. The Roman and 
Sabine senators held their first assemblies on affairs of 
state separately, at the houses of their respective kings. 
But afterward they all met together, near the temple 
of Vulcan, in a place which, because the Sabines and 
Romans went thither to form one assembly, was called 
Comitium/ place of meeting. 

And now, according to Livy, were formed the three 
centuries of Roman knights,’ called Ramnenses, Ta- 
tienses, and Lucres.* The first had its name from Ro- 
mulus ; the second from the Sabine king ; and the third 
from the lucus or grove where the asylum stood, and 
where the knights of this century had formerly dwelt. 
These three bodies of horse were incorporated into the 
Roman legions, which, according to Plutarch, consisted 


* u Acoeundo, quasi comcundo.” The Comitium was part of the Forum at Rome; 
and was at the foot of the hill Palatinus, over against the capital. C, St R. 

* Originally the knights alone formed the body of the Roman or legionary oavalry. 
They who aspired to the honour of being admitted into this order on account of 
their fortunes or birth, often served iu the army as volunteers ; with this difference, 
that the state furnished the former with horses out of the publio treasury, whereas 
the latter were obliged to furnish themselves with horses of their own costs. This 
custom continued to the time of Marius. Then Rome had recourse to her allies, to 
supply the deficiency of the Roman knights ; and from that time, the provinces fuiv 
nished as many horse as were wanted to recruit the legions. Indeed the equestrian 
order never had any settled form, till after the census appointed by Serving Tultus. 
They who had the honour of being joined to them, engaged themselves to be sotdiers 
by profession. They fought equally on foot or on horseback, as occasion or tW dis- 
position of the ground required. They were sometimes posted in the advanced 
guard, sometimes in the centre, but more frequently in the wings, of eaoli legion. 
But in length of time this illustrions body degenerated, and the Roman knighthood 
became a bare title of honour. Those who enjoyed it were distinguished from the 
plebeians by a gold ring they wore on their fingers. In the latter times of the re- 
public, the Roman knights were no more confined to war than any other oltteeos. 
On the contrary, they undertook to collect the publio taxes, under the name of pub- 
licans.AC. & R. 

* Varro, Plutarch, and Festus, give the same names to the three tribes established 
by Romulus, which Livy gives to these three centuries of knights drawn out of the 
tribes. They are essily reconciled, if we will suppose e&cb century to bear the name 
of its respective tribe. Dion. Hal. dates the division of the colony into tribes,' Atom 
tbe first year of Rome. Plutaroh brings it down to the time of this union Of the 
Romans with tbe Sabines. And what can we infer from these different accounts, btki’ 
that Romulus instituted tbe tribes from the beginning of his reign, thereby to settle 
his form of government ; and that each tribe had no particular name, till after the 
conclusion of this treaty with Tati us. Wbat confirms this conjecture, is, that (he 
second tribe was called Tatiensis, or Titiensis, from tbe name of Thus Tati us. Some / 
authors indeed give all the three names, Ramnenses, Tatieuses, and Lu ceres, an , 
Hetruriau derivation. But the generality of historians agree in calling the colony 
of tbe inhabitants of Alba that went to Rome with Romulus, Ramnenses ; and so 
they do, in calling the second tribe Tatieoses. The others who fled into the asylum, 
were called Luceros, if we may believe Festus, from tuoerus, king of Ardea, who, 
according to him, joined with Romulus against the Sabines. C. & R. 
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from this time of ffOQO foot and 600 horse each." Put 
the most common opinion is, that the- Roman legion »• 
did not then consist of above 4000 ,me» at the most. nomu. 

Rome could not without ingratitude forget the ser- 
vices that had been done her by the Sabine women, 
who were become entirely Roman, by affection as well 
as marriage. Honourable privileges and marks of dis- 
tinction were decreed them. Every body was to givea- 
way to them when they passed along ; all immodest and P 
too free discourse was forbidden in their presence : it 
was a law, that indecent objects should never be brought 
into their sight j they were exempted from the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary judges, in capital cases ; and lastly, 
they were permitted to hang a ball of gold about their 
children’s necks to distinguish them from the vulgar.' 

11 The most learned critics have observed, that Plutarch is mistaken, when he says 
(p. 30.) the Roman legion consisted of 6000 fool and 600 horse, after the conclusion 
of the treaty between Romulus and Tatius. But it is probable, that Plutarch meant 
do more, than that Romulus formed two legions, of the two nniled nations, which 
oonsisted each of 3000 foot, and 300 horse. Al iyiv cvto vtb^wv {abv 

>dm 9 Ivirion And by the help of the same interpretation, we may explain 

Dion. Hal.’* saying, that Romulus incorporated into his legion, or army, 3000 of the 
Cseninenses and Anteinnates. Though it were true, as some authors conjecture, that 
each legion did consist of above 3300 men at this time ; yet it is certain, that, ordi- 
narily, it did not exceed 4000 foot ; for which reason, Festus calls a legion square; 
though this denomination owed its origin to their order in battle. I say, ordinarily, 
because on some occasions, the legion did consist, if we may believe Vegetios, of 
5000 foot, and 200, 300, 400, and sometimes 700 horse. Livy tells us, the legiong 
which were appointed to go over into Africa with Soipio, consisted of 6200 foot 
and 300 horse. And therefore Festus is mistaken, when be says that Marius first 
made the Roman legion to consist of 6200 foot and 300 horse. The number of sol- 
dier* in a legion was different at different times. Nevertheless, it is probable, that 
front Marius’s time, the legions did more commonly consist of 6000 fool and 300 
horse* C. & R. 

* It is difficult to find out exactly what was the form of this ornament, which the 
Siabtoe women had leave to hang about their children’s necks. It was called bulla. 
PIntaroh says, that this bulla was like the little bubbles which the drop&&f rain 
make, when they fall upon running water: and it is therefore probable, tblr these 
little golden balls were both hollow and light; and that they were but half globes, 
with bne side flat, and the other globular. Macrobius pretends, that Tarqnin tho 
Elder extended the right of wearing these ornaments to all the children of the patri- 
oiaps, and began with his own. The young Romans, when they came to the age of 
qiftnhood, quitted the holla, and made an offering of it to the Dii Lares, which were 
theft called Lores Bullati. Hence Persius : 

Cum prim dm pavido custos mihi purpura cessit, 

Bollaque sucoinotis Laribus donata pependit. 

And this ornament was also sometimes oonseoratedto some other divinity, as appears 
by this inscription which Groteras gives os from an ancient monument : 

JUNONI. PLACID J2. 

CONSERVATRICI. AUGUSTS, 

CLAUDIA. SABBATIS. 

BULLAM. D. D* 
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KOMB ^ particular robe was also assigned these children, called 
u pretexts/ the use of which was- forbidden to all others. 
Roam- .For five yeamtogether, the two kings lived at Rome 
55T a surprising harmony. Romulus had his palace on 
the declivity of the hill Palatinus; Tatius resided on 
the hill Tarpeius ; and his Sabines had fixed their settle- 
ments on the hill, which they called Quirinalis, either 
in memory of their city Cures, or in honour to their 
god Quiris. The space between the hills Palatinus and 
Tarpeius became a common market-place for the two 
united nations, and they gave it the name of Forum, 
which it retained ever after ; and there they also held 
their assemblies for public affairs. 

The union of the two nations soon produced a mix- 
ture of manners, customs, and religion. Rome readily 
adopted the Sabine gods ; and Tatius built temples to 
the Sun, the Moon, Saturn, Rhea, Vesta, Vulcan, 
Diana, and Mars, who was probably the same with the 
god Quiris. Juno Quiritia was introduced to preside 
over the public feasts of all the curise in Rome : and the 
two nations agreed to institute some new festivals, by 
not. » common consent: that called Matronalia was instituted 

(tom. 

p. »• in memory of the peace, 1 which had been brought about 

The Romans used also to enclose in these bulls certain preservatives which paganism 
bad consecrated, to seoare their children against enchantments ; and they perhaps 
attributed this virtue to certain hieroglyphics, or other mysterious characters. 1 .Or 
it may be, the figures of the deities and of animals were made use of for this patyMile: 
as in that particular kind of preservatives whioli the Latins called amoleta, whose 
form was arbitrary* G. 6c R. ' » ; 1 , * 

l These robes were laced at the bottom, and perhaps on the two lappets. If what 
RnbdAte thinks be true, that they were open before. They were called pr*&e*to, 
from Ws purple edging or lace. They were worn by girls till their marriage, and 
by boys till they were seventeen, and took the toga tfriils, or manly robe. Bdtvriiat 
was in Romulus’s time a mark of distinction for the children of the Sabine women, 
was afterward very common* All, even to the children of the liberti, or men who 
were made free, wore robes bordered with purple in their youth : and, at length, the 
gravest of the magistrates wore them likewise, not only at Rome, but in the colonies, 
and rounicipia, or free cities. C. 6c R. 

* This festival was celebrated on the 1st of March, Ovid, hi his Fasti, give* 
other reasons for the institution of it ; but grants that the chief of them was the re- 
membrance of the benefits the Romans bad received from the Sabine women* The 
Matronalia was to the Roman wives, what the Saturnalia was to their husbands. 
They now served their slaves at table, and received presents from their husbands, as 
the husbands did of their wives in the Saturnalia* The Matrottatia was consecrated 
\ to Mars, and, according to some, to Juno Lucina ; and on it the 'women sacrificed 
to these two deities. Plutarch (p. 90.) says, the two kings instituted like wile the 
Carmentalia, iu honour of the goddess Carmeuta* C, 6c R. 
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by the mediation of the women. The Romans, who T ** rof 
had hitherto used small bucklers after the manner of — s — 
the Argives, now wore larger, like; those of the Sabines : 
and the latter conformed themselves to Romulus’s ca- 
lendar.* In a word, never was a more sudden or more 
perfect union between two nations which had been such 
mortal enemies. 

During the time that Romulus had an associate on D . na i. 
the throne, the conquest of Camerium, a town in the b r \ 
neighbourhood of Rome, was the only military achieve- 
ment of the Romans : the Camerini, by their incursions 
on the Roman territory, gave occasion to the war. Being 
twice defeated, 4000 of them were transplanted to 
Rome^ and a colony sent from thence to Camerium. 

§. xvi. But as it is scarce possible that concord should 
be perpetual in a state which is governed by two kings, 
whose powers are equal, and whose interests will at 
length prove not to be the same, the union between Ro- 
mulus and Tatius, which policy had formed, and reci- 
procal condescensions maintained, was broke in the sixth 
year of their government. The occasion of it was this. 

Some of Tatius’s people having ravaged the territory of 
the Tuvinians, b the latter sent envoys to Rome to de- 
mand satisfaction. Romulus declared himself for de- 
livering up the aggressors to the injured party ; but 
Tatius interposed. He alleged, that it was not just to 
deliver up Roman citizens into the hands of strangers, 
their enemies ; and that the complainants ought tqgpme 
and plead their cause at Rome. Nor was his conduct 
hitherto greatly to be condemned. But some of the 

a Solinus reports, chap. 3. that before the foundation of Rome, the year con- 
sisted of thirteen mouths, aud of 574 days ; nevertheless, it is probable that the 
people of the southern parts of Italy followed the Greek calendar, which made the 
year first to consist of 360, and Bfterward of 354 days, which are a lunar year. Be 
(hat as it will, the Sabines thought fit to conform themselves to Romulns's calendar. 

Ae common opinion is, that he made bis year to consist of only ten months, via* 

March, April, May, Jobe, Qaintilis, Sexiilis, September, October, November, and Macrob. 
December. March, May, Qaintilis, and October, bad each thirty-one days, the sat. 1. 1 . 
other «U months hut thirty* C, & R. , c * 

^Plutarch (p, 32.) says, it was the Laureates who were injared, and who slew 
Wihs at Laviniom. 
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bomI^ 0 ^ *** their return hothe, being murdered hythe 
* — *— very r robbers they* had * complained of, Tatius still con- 
#r«™*tinued to skreen these assassins from punishment, 
iv Sal.. 'However, when theLavinians renewed their complaints, 
^ l14, Romulus, of his own authority, surrendered up the 
murderers to them. Tatius looking upon this as an in- 
sult offered him by his colleague, put himself at the head 
of some armed men, pursued the Lavinians, and rescued 
his people out of their hands. So excessive a partiality 
to his friends, accompanied with such grievous injustice, 
cost him his life. For not long after, going to Lavi- 
nium with Romulus,” to offer certain sacrifices, as the 
kings were obliged to do, to those tutelar gods of their 
state, which had been brought from Troy, and still re- 
mained at Lavinium, the relations and friends of the 
envoys who had been murdered, fell upon him and slew 
him at the foot of the altar with the priest’s knives and 
the spits for roasting the victims. To Romulus they 
did no violence, but conducted him out of the town with 
acclamations of praise and benediction. He conveyed 
the body of his colleague to Rome, and honourably 
buried it on Mount Aventine. 

Romulus being now a second time sole king of 
Rome, and revered not only by his subjects but by 
strangers, the Latin nation sought his friendship and 
alliance, and by their ambassadors concluded a trebly 
with him. To clear himself entirely of the violence 1 of- 
fere<|gx> the envoys of the Lavinians, he pronounced 
sentence of banishment against the murderers, who' on 
the death of Tatius had immediately fled from the dity. 
After this he summoned the Lavinians who had slain 
his colleague (and who had been delivered up to him), 
to answer for their crime ; but they alleging, that they 
had only taken a just revenge for the murder of their 
ambassadors, he allowed their plea to be good, and'dis- 

« According to Ltoimns apod D. Hal. Tatius did dot go to Lavinium with Ro- 
mains, nor to offer sacrifices, bat went bj himself to exhort the Lavinians to perdbn 
the criminals. 
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missed them with impunity : d yet the Sabines expressed 

no disposition to a revolt. ' ‘ ' 

§. xvir. About this time a plague, which a famine , 
made more terrible, raged in Rome, and the people ofpiut 
Camerium took advantage of the heavy affliction the p ‘ s *‘ 
Romans laboured under, to shake off the yoke. Ro- 
mulus conquered them a second time, and on this oc- 
casion had the honours of a second triumph. He en- 
tered Rome with the acclamations of the people, as after 
the defeat of Acron. He had slain 6,000 of the Came- d. hm. 
rini in the battle ; and, of those who had escaped, he p ‘ 11& 
transported one half to Rome, sending from thence to 
Camerium twice as many Roman citizens; so prodi-p.w. 
giously, says Plutarch, was the number of his people in- 
creased in sixteen years from the building of the city. 

After this he vanquished the Fidenates,” took their 
city (which stood about forty furlongs from Rome), and »«■ 
sent thither a colony of 2,500 Romans. But now the 
Veientes/ grown jealous of their prosperous neigh- d’iui. 
bour, demanded Fidenae back, as a city in their depend- ui' 6 ' 
ance ; and having received a contemptuous refusal, they 
laid siege to it. A second body of troops they marched 
against Romulus, who had an army in the field. He 
defeated them in two battles with great slaughter, and 
took a vast number of them prisoners-, together with 
their commander, who had acted a very weak part. 

And what was now done at the sale of these slaves, laid 
the foundation of a custom which prevailed eve^after. 

When the people offered sacrifices to the gods, in thanks- 
giving for any victory, they dressed up an old man in a 
purple robe, with a child’s bulla about his neck, and 
cried all round him, “ Sardians to 'sell.” 8 By which 

A Plutarch (p. 32.) says they were punished. 

o Plutarch and Dionysius speak of Fidena) as taken before Camerium. 
f Veil, the city of the Veientes, stood about 100 furlongs from Rome. D. Hal. 
compares it to Athens for extent and riches. 

g This account is taken from Plutarch. But Sinnius Capito gives the custom a 
later date. He says, that when Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus the consol had con- 
quered Sardinia, he brought so great a number of slaves from thence, that for a great 
while together, nothing was to be seen in the markets but Sardinians, or Sardi, to be 

VOL. I. I 
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Year of cries and ceremony they originally alluded to these two 
»e. things: that the old governor of the Veientes had ruled 
^TuT his state like a child ; and that the Veientes, and He- 
trurian people, were a colony of Lydians, whose capital 
city was Sardis. 

Romulus being intent upon making the best advan- 
tage of his victory, passed the Tiber, and pursued the 
Veientes to the gates of their city ; whose situation pre- 
served it. Veii was built upon a steep rock, and Ro- 
mulus had then neither the troops, nor the provisions 
necessary to besiege it. He therefore retired ; yet with 
a full purpose of returning in a little time, and reducing 
to ashes a city, which had no motive to conspire against 
Rome, except jealousy or ambition. But two defeats 
had taught the Veientes wisdom ; and they prevented 
r. ns. their total ruin by their submission. They sent a 
l.'c^is! deputation to Rome to sue for peace ; and Romulus 
granted them a truce for 100 years, upon their sur- 
rendering seven small towns on the Tiber, with some 
salt-pits at the mouth of that river, and their sending 
fifty of their principal citizens to Rome, as securities for 
their fidelity. A war so advantageously ended obtained 
him a third triumph. 

This was the last military exploit of Romulus. It is 
surprising, and not easy to be accounted for, that this 
prince, who seemed so eagerly bent upon extending his 
domination over his neighbours, should after the death 
Fiu«. of his grandfather Numitor, leave Alba in possession 
p ‘ **■ of her laws and liberty. The sovereignty of that state 
devolved upon him, and he might have subjected it to 
the Roman laws; yet he reserved to himself no other 
power over it, than that of naming annually a magistrate, 
with the title of dictator, to govern it in form of a re- 
public. 

pint. §• xvin. So great an instance of moderation in the 
r. Hai. first king of Rome is the more extraordinary, as the 

B** wW. Which gave rise to the proverb, “Sard! venules, alius alio neqnior:” that it. 
44 Sardians to sell, every one worse than his fellow.” C. & R. 
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historians all agree, that being elated with his continual v«« <* 

prosperity, he now affected an absolute tyranny. He 

paid no longer any deference to' his great council ; the 
senators were assembled merely for form’s sake; he*' 11 ®' 
made himself the sole arbiter in all affairs. Having 
erected a judgment- seat in the Forum, he there ad- 
ministered justice, or rather exercised cruelty, attended 
by his 300 celeres, h and his twelve lictors, the minis- 
ters of his despotic will. But that which more than 
all things else provoked the fathers was, that of his own 
authority, and without consulting them, he shared the 
conquered lands among the soldiers, as he pleased ; 
and, even against their opinion, restored the Veientes 
their hostages. The senators not able to endure that 
the government should be thus changed into an absolute 
monarchy, conspired his destruction : and it was not 
long before they effected it. 

On the 7 th of July, in the thirty-seventh year of Y«r»f 
Rome, Romulus (now sixty years old, or, as some say, st. E 
only fifty-five) appointed a review of his troops in a ^ 
plain without the city ; and the senate, for the greater p.°£; 
state, attended him thither. Whilst the king was ha- * N n u d in _ 
ranguing his army, near a pond, called Goat’s-pond, 
a sudden storm of hail and thunder came upon them. 

The storm dispersed the soldiers ;* and the senators re- 
maining alone with the king, thought this a favourable 
opportunity of executing their design. The king was 
slain, and his body conveyed out of sight in an instant .* 1 

h The 300 horse which Romulus had for his guard, were the first corps of the Ro- 
man soldiery. They were chosen by the thirty curite, each furnishing ten men ; and 
Romulus divided them into three companies under the command of a general officer 
called * tribunus cel cram The particular captain of each company was styled * prac- 
fectus celerura. 1 The 1 tribunus celerum’ had great authority in Rome, and may be 
said to have been the second person in the state next the king. He had a right of 
assembling the people on pressing occasions. C. & R. 

I This adventure, according to Plutarch, (p. 36.) gave rise to the caprotine nones, 
or populi fugium, a festival in the Roman calendar on the nones of July. Rut other 
authors give another origin to this festival. 

h The historians are not agreed about the manner in which Romulus was assassin- 
ated. Some say it was done hy the people, who were enraged at the king for shew- 
ing more favour to those who were newly come to Rome from the conquered cities, 
than to the old inhabitants : whilst others pretend, the senators stabbed him in full 
enate, and having cut bis body in pieces, every one took a partof it, and carried it 
r under bis robe. 

13 
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rome ® ome P^tend, that the better to conceal the fact, the 
s r. senators cut him into pieces, and that every senator 
noma- carried away one under his robe. Be that as it will, the 
king, circumstance of the storm gave occasion to the fable 
which the assassins spread among the people, that the 
king was all on a sudden surrounded with flame, and 
snatched up in it from earth to heaven. The credulous 
were contented with a story which made the founder of 
their colony a god ; but the more penetrating conceived 
just suspicions against the murderers ; insomuch that 
the senate became odious to all the better sort in Rome. 
This made it necessary to find out some secret to stop 
the complaints, and appease the anger of the multitude : 
and Julius Proculus, a considerable man among the fa- 
thers, was the person whom the senate suborned to im- 
pose upon the people. He was esteemed a man of pro- 
bity, and his word had the more credit, as he had always 
been thought a friend to Romulus, having come from 
Alba with him, and prefeired the double fortune of his 
unsettled colony to the certain advantages he possessed 
in his own country. When the curiae were assembled, 
he told them the following story, and swore to the truth 
of it. That as he was travelling along, Romulus sud- 
denly appeared to him : his stature was taller than that 
of mortals, and his armour cast a dazzling brightness : 
the apparition filled him with a religious dread, and he 
piat. addressed himself to it in these words : “ Wherefore, O 
P ' ’ king, and for what crime of ours, have you thus exposed 
us to the most unjust and grievous suspicions ? Why 
have you so suddenly forsaken a city, which by your 
absence is universally plunged in the deepest sorrow ?” 
To which Romulus answered, “ It pleased the gods, O 
Proculus, that I should continue among mortals till I 
had put Rome into a condition of rising to the highest 
pitch of power and glory, and that I should then return 
to heaven from whence I originally came. Go, there- 
fore, and admonish my Romans to love temperance and 
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warlike exercises ; for it is by these that they will one 
clay become the masters of the world.” w. 

This fable, averred for truth by a man who was u„mu. 
thought sincere and honest, removed all suspicions ; the ["jJ"’ 1 
people were transported with joy; 1 divine honours were de- 
creed to the new deity ; and the senate concurred to make 
a god of him whom they could not endure for a king. 

Such was the end of Romulus, the founder of Rome ; 
a prince, as we have seen, of uncertain birth, brought 


1 A festival was instituted to Romulus, called Quirinalia. It was celebrated on 
tlie 17th of February. 

In the relation here given of Ihe first settlement of the Roman government, the 
acts and institutions of Romulus, &c. D. Hal. has been chiefly, though not entirely 
followed, with respect to the order in which those events are placed. As the ac- 
counts left us by that author, Livy and Plutarch, of the beginnings of the Roman 
state, do not perfectly agree either as to matter or time, it may perhaps be a satis- 
faction to the reader to let him see, by a summary of each, in what particulars they 
differ. 

DIONYSIUS, after the building of Rome, and a formal election of Romulus to 
be king of it, mentions 

1. The division of the colony into tribes, curise and decurisc. 

2. 'Die distinction of the people iuto patricians and plebeians. 

3. The institution of the patronage. 

4. The constituting a senate. Of 100 senators, the king chooses bnt one. The 
tribes and curiae the rest. 

5. The appointment of the 300 celeres for the king’s life-guard. 

6. The settling of the respective powers and privileges of the king, senate, and 
assemblies of the people. 

7. The opening of the asylum, or sanctuary of refuge. 

8. Romulus’s religious aud civil laws. 

9. The erecting a judgment-seat in the forum, where the king administered jnstioe, 
attended by bis 300 celeres and twelve lictors, with their fasces and axes. 

10. The rape of the Sabine wojpen, the union of the Sabines and Romans, and the 
creation of 100 new senators by Tali us. 

N. II. D. Hal. makes no mention of the three centuries of knights, elected, ac- 
cording to Livy, in the time of Romulus and Tatins,nor of any other horsemen, bnt 
the 300 celeres, till the reign of Tarquin the Elder, when he says, this king would 
have created three new tribes of horsemen, and was opposed by Navius the augur. 
He afterward tells us, tbaj Servius Tullius composed the equites or knights of thoso 
citizens who were most eminent by birth and riches, and divided them into eighteen 
centuries. 

LIVY speaks of Romulus and Remus, as being both saluted kings, by their re- 
spective followers, before the building of Rome. After the building of the city and 
the death of Remus, he relates, m 

1. Romulus’s making religious nod civil laws. 

2. His putting on a habit of distinction, and being attended by twelve liotors. 

3. His opening an asylum. 

4. His constituting a senate of 100 men, who were styled patres, and their poste- 
rity patricians. 

5. The rape of the Sabine women, and the onion of the two 

6. The division of the citizens into thirty curiae. 

7. The institution of three centuries of knights, the Tatienses, Ramnenses, and 


nations^ after which. 


Luceres. 

8. Livy does not mention the oeleres till the dose of Romulus s reign. 

N. B. Livy says nothing of tribes, till be comes to the four tribes of Servius Tul- 
lius : nor ever mentions the 100 new senators created by Tatius. 

He says, b. 1. o. 36. that Tarquin the Elder, without increasing the number of 
ginulus’s centuries of knights, inoreased the number of the knights to 1800, which 
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Rome U P ky shepherds, and whose first empire was over a pro- 
*r. miscuous undisciplined rabble ; who, when he had built 
Romo, a city, peopled it chjefly with robbers, outlaws, runaway 
kin**”* slaves, and fellows or desperate fortunes, from all quar- 
ters, men who, though restrained by laws from injuring 
one another, yet subsisted by rapine, and got every 
thing by violence, not even their wives excepted : a 
prince, who by his policy and courage, in a reign of 
thirty-seven years, brought a colony from such begin- 
nings to be formidable to all the states around it, having 
before his death increased his subjects from 3300 men 
to 47,000, all stout soldiers, and all actuated by the same 
views of preserving their own liberty, and invading that 
of their neighbours : to conclude ; a prince who, of a 
gang of slaves and profligates, formed a people which in 
time became masters of the world, and, what is wor- 
thy to be remarked, more illustrious by their virtue than 
by the number of their victories, or the extent of their 
empire. 

were still called three centuries : and b. 1. c. 43. he tells us, that Serving Tullius 
made six centuries of the three instituted by Romulus, but that they retained the 
old names: and that these six with twelve other centuries of horsemen mode a part 
of the first and richest of Servius’s classes. 

PLUTARCH does not speak of any formal election of Romnlus to be king, bnt he 
being supposed such, 

1. Opens the asylum, soon after the first foundations of the city were laid, and 
thereby greatly augments his colony. 

2. Lists all who are fit to bear arms into military companies, each company con- 
sisting of 3000 foot, and 300 horse. These companies were called legions, from the 
word legere , to choose , beoanse they were select and chosen men. The rest of the 
multitude were called pojmlus, people. 

3. Chooses 100 senators, whom he styles patricians and patres. 

4. Distinguishes the rest of the wealthier sort from the common people, by mak- 
ing tbe former patrons to the latter, who are called clients. 

5. Then follows the rape of the Sabine women, and tbe anion of the two nations. 
After which, 

6. Tbe people are divided into three tribes, cajjied Ramnenses, Tatienses, and Lu- 
ceros (tbe names Livy gives to bis three centuries of knights.) 

7. Then the religious and civil laws are mentioned ; and 

8. Plutarch spei&s for the first time of Rom ul ns’s robes of state, his oeleres and 
lictors just before bis death, and as proofs of that haughtiness of spirit which pro- 
voked the senators to murder him. 

* 
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CHAP. III. 

NUMA. 

9 

Sect. I. The death of Romulus is followed by an interregnum. A description of i uteri eg 
that sort of government. The people grow weary of it, whereupon it is unani- num. 
inously resolved to choose a king. II. The character of Nuina Pompilius, a 
Sabine philosopher. III. He is elected to succeed Romulus ; but is with difficulty 40 . 
persuaded to accept of the kingdom. He consults the will of the gods by augury. 

IV. Nuina is no sooner upon the throne than he applies himself to quiet the dis- 
sensions at Rome, and to moderate the warlike ardour of the Romans by the im- 
pressions of religion. V, He divides the ministers of religion into eight classes. 

The Curiones, Flamines, Celeres, Augurs. VI. Vestals. VII. Salii. VIII. Fe- Mims- 
oiales. IX. Pontifices. X. He directs an especial reverence to be paid to the ter» of 
god Janus ; and makes a goddess of Bona Fides. XT. He introduces a new sort religion, 
of gods, called Termini or Boundaries. XII. He amends some of Romulus's 
laws; and makes new ones. XIII. He sends away the idle soldiery to cultivate 
the lands conquered by Romulus. XIV. He distributes the oitizens into distinct 
companies, according to their trades. XV. He reforms the calendar. XVI. Nu- 
ma dies, and his books are buried wiLh him. 8 * 

i. Romulus dying without issue, the kingdom, which, Y«ar»f 
had he left a son, might perhaps have proved hereditary, n. 
as that of Alba had been, continued elective ; and Rome pi ut . 
was greatly divided about the choice of another king, p.^*’ 
The minds of the first Romans, and of the new inhabi- 
tants, were not at present in so perfect a union as for- 
merly ; there were diversities of factions among the 
commonalty, and jealousies and emulations among the 
senators. All agreed, that it was necessary to have a 
king ; but what person, or of what nation, was the dis- 
pute. Those who had been builders of the city with 
Romulus, though they had yielded a share of the lands 
and dwellings to the Sabines, thought it by no means 
adviseable to resign to them the regal authority. On the 
other hand, the Sabines alleged, that they, after the 
decease of Tatius, having peaceably submitted to Romu- 
lus’s government, it was but just that the king should 
be chosen out of they* nation : nor did they esteem 
themselves inferior to the Romans, or to have contri- 
buted less to raise Rome to that pitch of wealth and 
power to which she was arrived. 

During these disputes, the senators, m to prevent^ 

■> Plutarch reduces the number of the senators who divided the regal power be- 
tween thcib to 150, and Livy to 100, but Dion. Hal. makes them 200 ; which seems 
to come nearer the truth, if it be certain, that Titus Tatius added 100 senators to the 
created by Romulus. 
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Yen- of anarchy and confusion, took the sovereign power into 
as. their own hands. They divided themselves into decu- 
ries or tens, and each ten in their turn (as lots decided) 
possessed the supreme authority five days," yet so as 
one person only of the governing ten had the badges of 
sovereignty at one time, and when he had been honoured 
with them twelve hours, he resigned them to another. 
This sort of government, which was called interregnum, 
lasted little more than a year ; 0 for the people grew 
weary of such a frequent change of masters, who had 
not all the same views and inclinations ; and they were 
likewise jealous of certain of the fathers, who seemed to 
aim at the establishing themselves in the supreme power. 
The senate therefore finding it necessary to proceed to 
the election of a king, the interrex for the time being 
summoned the people, and addressed himself to them, in 
these words : “ Good, fortunate and happy may it be ! 
Elect yourselves a king, O Romans. The senate give 
their consent ; and if you pitch upon a prince worthy to 
succeed Romulus, will confirm your choice .” 11 
uvy. The senate having thus recognised the people’s right 
b- K to choose a king, the people, in compliment, remitted 
the choice to the senate. But the old difficulty still 

n D. Hal. (b. 2. p. 119.) makes each man of each decury to reign five days, and 
consequently each decnry fifty, in which case, only seven decaries could have the 
administration in the whole year of the interregnum. 

o Father Catron (b. 2. p. 133.) has followed Plutarch in fixing Romnlas’s death 
to the thirty-seventh year of Rome ; and (p. 144.) he has followed the same author, in 
fixing Numa's birth to the very day that Rome was founded, and in making him abnnt 
forty when he was offered the kingdom : (by the words about forty, he means that he 
was in bis fortieth year, as appears by the date in the margin ; and so Plntarcb, "grot 
wq hariKovyri rS N ovfxai n o’o-a.ptHotrrb.) Nevertheless, as the learned father allows 
with Dionysius but about a year to the interregnum, these thiugs are incompatible. 
Father Rouille therefore in his note (b. 2. p. 144.) agrees with Petavius, in saying 
that Romulus reigned above thirty-eight years. They follow Varro's calculation in 
placing the foundation of Rome in April in the third year of the 6lh Olympiad, and 
the death of Romulas in July, in the first year of the 16th Olympiad, The difference 
between these two dates is thirty-eight years and some mouths. Numa was therefore 
in his thirty-ninth year, when his predecessor died ; and the interregnum lasting 
about a year, be was in his fortieth year when lie was chosen king. 

If the reader has perused the preliminary discourse to this work, be is probably 
inclined to think, that Romulas reigned neither thirty-eight nor thirty-seven years, 
nor even twenty, and consequently that Numa must have been born long before the 
building of Romo. 

P Quod bonum, faustuin, felixque sit, Quirites, regem create; ita Patribng visum 
eat. Patrcs deindc, si (lignum, qui secundus ab Romulo numeretor, crearitis, au- 
ctores fient. Li?, b. 1. c. 17. 
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remained, whether the sovereign to be elected should 

. o 1 • .... . . HOME 

be a Sabine, or a Roman. At length they came to this *>. 
conclusion ; that the Romans should choose the king, 
but should be obliged to choose a Sabine. 

§. ii. There was at this time in Sabinia a man of nut. 
distinguished birth and virtue, who led a retired life, p,6l ‘ 
'and had no thoughts of empire but over his own pas- 
sions. His name was Numa Pompilius. He was the 
fourth son of Pompilius Pompo, a Sabine noble, and had 
married the daughter of King Tatius, but had not fol- 
lowed his father-in-law to Rome. Tatia having the 
same inclinations with her husband, had preferred the 
tranquillity of a private life to the embarrassing honours 
and distinctions of a court. She lived with him thirteen 
years at Cures; and after her death he gave himself up 
entirely to the service of the gods, and the contempla- 
tion of their nature and power. He left the city, and 
in a solitary manner frequented those groves and foun- 
tains which religion had made sacred. And hence doubt- 
less came the fable, which was very early received among 
the Sabines, that Numa lived in familiarity with the 
nymph Egeria. q It is certain that when he was upon 
the throne he took advantage of this general persuasion 
to give credit to his laws, and bring about a reformation 
at Rome. 

hi. The Romans having pitched upon this man nut. 
to be king, two senators, Julius Proculus and Valerius P ’ 
Volesus the first of Alban, the other of Sabine extraction, , 
were deputed to go to him with an offer of the king- 
dom : they addressed him in few words, imagining there 

<1 Some persons, not favourable to Numa’s reputation, have thought that under bis 
affected passion for woods and oaves, was concealed another which was more real and 
less chaste. Hence Juvenal, speaking of the grove called Locus Egeriae, says. 

Hie nbi nocturne Numa oonstituebat amice. Sat. 3. 

But St. Austin, building npon a passage taken out of Varro’s book of Antiquities, 
gives an allegorical interpretation of these frequent meetings between Numa and 
Egeria. He says, that this king, being versed in hjdromancy^saw several demons 
in the water whom he consulted, and from whom he received the laws he proposed 
to his people; and that because Numa drew water for bis magioal operations, “ eo 
quod aquam egesserit;” this gave occasion to the fiction, that be had married the 

mph Egeria, who took her name from the Latin word egerere. C. & R. 
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Yurti needed no long arguments to persuade him to ac- 
40. cept it; but upon trial, they found themselves . obliged 
~”~™ to use many reasons and entreaties to allure him from 
his quiet and retired life. In presence of his father 
and of his kinsman Martius, he returned the depu- 
p.6.1. ties an answer to this effect : “ Since in every altera- 
tion of a man's life the success is doubtful, it would 
be madness for one who is easy, and provided with all 
things necessary and convenient, to endeavour after any 
change of his condition, or even to consent to it. For 
what is this but to prefer an uncertain satisfaction to an 
assured tranquillity ? It is not difficult to form a judg- 
ment concerning the temper of the Roman people, by 
what happened to the late king, who did not escape the 
suspicion of having plotted against the life of his col- 
league, Tatius ; nor is the senate free from the accusa- 
tion of having treacherously murdered their prince 
Romulus. And yet Romulus had the advantage to be 
thought of divine race, and to be preserved in a mira- 
culous manner in his infancy : whereas my descent is 
merely human, and if I have gained any reputation, it 
is for such qualities as are in no wise proper to make 
me shine upon a throne ; a love of peace, retirement, 
study, and divine worship. As Rome is envied by her 
neighbours, and threatened with foreign wars (for which 
Romulus perhaps gave no provocation), she has need of 
an active and warlike prince to govern her. What 
^benefit could you receive in these circumstances from a 
king, who would be wholly employed in establishing 
peace, justice, and the neglected worship of the gods ? 
Such a prince must needs appear despicable to a people 
entirely actuated by views of ambition, and the insatiate 
desire of conquest.” 

Plut. in The deputies perceiving by these words, that he re- 
fused the kingdom, became now more urgent with him, 
entreating him not to suffer them to relapse again into 
their former seditions and civil discord, which they : 
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unavoidably do, if he continued to reject their offer, of 
there being no other person on whom both parties could *°Js ! B 
agree to fix their choice. His father likewise, and Mar- 
tius, taking him aside, endeavoured to persuade him to 
accept the kingdom, as conferred on him rather by hea- 
ven than by men. “ Though you are contented (said 
they) with your own fortune, and court neither riches 
nor power, ought you therefore to pay no regard to the 
appointment of the gods, who have chosen you to fill a 
throne ? Have they endued your heart with so great a 
love of equity, only to lie useless in a desert ? The 
throne is an eminent place, from whence virtue shews 
itself to advantage, and exercises a power which subdues 
and captivates the hearts of men. Tatius, though a 
foreigner, was highly esteemed by the Romans; and 
the memory of Romulus was so precious to them, that 
after his death they voted him divine honours. And who 
knows but Rome, influenced by the royal example, may 
moderate her pride and fury, and the love of arms be 
succeeded by a respect for religion ?’’ 

This discourse made some impression upon the phi- 
losopher, and when his own countrymen, the people of 
Cures, understood what message the Roman ambassa- 
dors had brought him, they earnestly pressed him to 
accept the offer, as the only means to appease all civil 
dissensions, and effectually incorporate both nations into 
one body. Numa yielded at length to these reasons 
and persuasions, and, having first offered sacrifices to t 
Heaven, set out for Rome. He was met in the way by 
the senate and people, who with an impatient desire 
came forth to receive him ; and the women also w el- >**• 

corned him with acclamations of joy. The interrex for 
the day, Spurius Vettius, for form’s sake, which he 
thought should not be neglected, called an assembly of 
the people/ that they might proceed to an election. 

r By an assembly of the people is to be understood a convention not only of the 
riebeians, bat of the senators, patricians, knights, and all the Roman citizens with- 
^ option, who had right 6f suffrage, of what rank or ooodition soever. Ne- 
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Yetrof Numa was there chosen king, and the choice was una- 
40. nimously confirmed by the senate. 

~ But when the royal robes were brought to the new 
sovereign, he refused to be clothed with them, till (like 
Romulus) he had first consulted the will of the gods 
by angury. Conducted therefore to the top of the hill 
Tarpeius, he was there seated upon a stone, with his 
face to the south, and his head covered with a veil. The 
riut. chief of the augurs stood behind him, and, stretching 
p ‘ 6 *' his right hand over the king’s head, turned himself to 
the east and prayed for him. Then gazing around to 
discover a favourable omen, he saw some birds which 
were presumed *o be fortunate ; and this was sufficient. 
The king came down from the hill, the people renewed 
their shouts and acclamations ; and, what seldom happens 
to a state that receives a new master, the joy was uni- 
versal and sincere. 

Ye» of iv. The reader is not here to expect the history 

R from E °f a reign memorable for battles and conquests. Nu- 
41 to al - mas particular glory was his quieting all contentions 
«“o”d a * home, reforming the manners of the Romans, and 
“*“*• establishing good polity among them. 
d. iiai. At the time of his accession to the throne, there were 
some disputes and heart-burnings between the senators 
of Romulus’s election and those which Tatius had added 
to them ; the former claiming certain honours and pre- 
eminences, which destroyed that perfect equality for 
which the latter contended. Many of the new comers 
among the plebeians were also greatly dissatisfied. Ro- 
mulus had left them utterly unprovided for ; and the 
want of a necessary subsistence made them ready to 
join in any sedition by which they might hope to better 
their fortune. Numa had no sooner taken into his 
hands the reins of government, than he silenced the 
complaints of these poor plebeians, by distributing some 

▼ertbeless, what was done in lhese assemblies was properly said to be the act of the 
plebes, or commons* because they being here more numerous than all the rest* bad 
in reality the decision of alt affairs : their decrees however in these early times wogj 
of no effect* unless they were afterward approved by tbo senate 
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of the conquered lands among them ; nor was he less r»uot 
successful in his endeavours to quiet the animosities from 
among the patricians : and when the citizens of Rome - toeg .'. 
were all brought to a perfect concord and harmony £c” n a 
among themselves, so as to have no view but the public 1 “‘ lg ’ 
good, and when he had enlarged the city, by enclosing 
within its walls the hill Quirinalis, he applied himself to 
form such regulations as might preserve peace and make 
justice flourish among his subjects. 

He began his reformations with himself, dismissing piut. 
the 300 celeres, whom Romulus had made his guards ; P ’ 
for, he said, it would ill become hitn to reign over a 
people he distrusted, and as ill to distrust a people that 
compelled him to reign over them. And being sensible, 
that the chief source of the disorders in the state had 
been the too passionate love of arms, he laid a scheme 
for moderating the warlike ardour of the Romans, by the 
impressions of religion. 

Plutarch tells us, that Numa acknowledged a first p.m. 
principle of all things, who is impassible, invisible, in- 
corruptible, and purely intelligible : and for this reason 
forbade the Romans to represent God in the form of 
man or beast ; and he adds, that there was no painted 
or graven image in their temples and sanctuaries, for the 
first l6o years. Numa likewise prohibited all bloody 
sacrifices; and appointed loaves and meal to be pre- 
sented to the gods, with libations of wine and milk. 

And because Pythagoras, the Samian, brought the like 
ceremonies from Greece, Numa has been thought by 
some to have learned them from him ; but Livy, Dion. 

Hal. and Plutarch, are all against this opinion, and as- 
sert, that Pythagoras did not live till long after Numa’s 
time. 

But notwithstanding the right notions which this 
prince had of the Deity, he did not introduce the wor- 
ship of him ; he authorized both the Alban and Sabine 
eremonies of religion ; and contented himself with 
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r*<* of establishing order and decency in the performance of 

from them, 

4j to 8s< ^ y rp HJ . m i n i s te r s of religion he divided into eight 

Kums, 1 
second ClBSSGS. 

First, the curiones, those priests of whom each curia 
or parish had one, proper to itself. Their whole num- 
ieep.39. tj er wag thirty, there being just so many curiae in Rome. 
The second class were the flamines, s who took their 
names, as some say, from the flame-coloured tufts upon 
not their caps: but Plutarch tells us, that these priests were 
first called pilamines, from the Latin word pileus, which 
signified such a picked bonnet as they wore, and that 
flamines was only a corruption of pilamines. In Ro- 
mulus’s time there was a flamen called Dial is, ‘ because 

* Tlie flamines were chosen by ihe people : after which they received an inaugura- 
tion, or rather a sort of consecration, al the hands of the pontifex maximus, to whom 
thoy were absolutely .subject. Their ministry wus confined to one particular god, 
whose name they took. All other priestly offices were incompatible with that of 
flamen ; a dignity from which they could not, but for very great reasons, be deposed. 
In this case they were degraded, which the Romans called jiammio abire. It was a 
crime for the flamines to appear in puhl:o uncovered, or to offer sacrifice bareheaded. 
Val. Maximus speaks of one Sulpitius, who was deprived of the office of flamen, for 
having let liis bonnet fall off whilst lie was sacrificing. The body of the flamines did 
not form a society or particular college, as the augurs and ponlifices did; but they 
were summoned, and took their seats as judges, whenever an affair was to be deter- 
mined, the cognizanoe of which belonged to the college of the pontifices. Tully pro - 
dotno sua addresses himself to his judges thus : “ Diseite orationem ptyptifices et vos 
flamines.” In civil life, the flamines were tied up to several trifling practices which 
ike extravagance of paganism had made sacred. Their wives, who were called fla- 
minicae, partook of the priesthood of their husbands, and shared with them the care 
of the sacrifices; as we learn from A. Gellius, and some of Gruteris ancient inscrip- 
tions : and a flaminica could not be discovered on any account whatsoever. Heath 
alone could separate a flamen from his wife ; and upon her death he lost his sacer- 
dotal dignity. They had under their care some young girls and boys, to assist in the 
sacrifices. These, sorts of acolythes, whose fathers and mothers must bo living, 
wore called flaminii and flaminim. The number of the flamines was at first but three; 
afterward they increased to twelve, and to fifteen. C. & R. 

* The flamen Dial is was the most distinguished of any, both by the pre-eminence 
of his rank, and the god he served, The engagements he entered into, as priest of 
Jopiter, were inconsistent with liis bearing civil offices, which he could neither so- 
licit nor accept. Bat to make him amends, he had the privilege of beiug guarded 
by a liotor, and wearing a magnificent robe : to which were added the honours of the 
cnrnle chair. He was generally of a patrician family, as also the flamen Martialis, 
and the flamen Quirinalis : and therefore these were called flamines majores, to dis- 
tinguish them from the flamines minores, who were plebeians. The flamen Dialis 
was snbject to very tronblesome laws, the particulars of which wo have in A. Gellius. 
Among other things, lie was forbidden to ride on horseback, or oast his eyes upon 
an army drawn ap in battalia. It was not lawful for him to swear, and therefore his 
taking the oaths appointed by the laws was dispensed with. His word alone was a 
sufficient testimony, according to that form of words used by the pnetor, which bad 
Hie force of a perpetual edict, “ Saoerdotem Vestalem, et flaminem Dial ein, in omiii 
mea jumdiotione jurare non cogam.” He could not attend funeral solemnities bot 
J ", I '® utm precautions. To be absent but one night from Rome, to tonch 
dead body, and a thousand other actions, which were in themselves indiffereif - 
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he presided in the worship of Jupiter ; and another called 
Martialis/ because consecrated to the worship of Mars, from 
To these Numa added a third, in honour of Romulus, * 
who bad been deified under the name Quirinus. ^ 

The third class consisted of those 300 celeres who had l “ 4 ‘ 
been Romulus’s guards. Numa changed this military 
body into a company of sacrifices. 

The augurs composed the fourth class / their func- 
tions extended farther than the name seefns to imply. 

They did not only foretell future events by the flying or 
singing of birds ; all sorts of divination were within their 
province. They interpreted dreams ; drew presages from 
several phenomena both in the heavens and on the 
earth, such as monsters, earthquakes, &c. and their 
ministry was equally made use of by the public, and by 
private persons. 

§. vi. Tiie vestals made the fifth class: though Numa »• n.i. 
was not the first institutor of these, yet he was the first m- 
who erected a particular temple to Vesta/ and caused a 

thought to be so many considerable faults in the flamen Dialis. But in order to 
lighten this heavy yoke, great marks of distinction were annexed to his office. He 
wore a hollow or pierced ring on his finger : be hud the privilege of wearing the 
praelexta, and sitting in a curule chair in Lite senate; and only a freeman could cut 
his hair. In stttme cases, the respect shewn him was carried to extravagant super- 
stition. Witness this law: “ Unguium Dialis, et capilii segmina subter arborem 
felicem, terra integunto.” (J. & 11. 

u The flamen Martialis was the second in Tank among the fl&mines. It was not 
lawful for him to go out of Italy, at least in the first ages of Home. We learn from 
Livy and Vat. Maximus, that Aulus Posthumos, consul and flamen Martialis, could 
not get leave of Ctrcilius Melellus, the ponlifex m axioms, to command the Roman 
army in Africa. The flmnon Quirinalis was also subject to the same law. Livy, b. 37, 
gives us an instance of it in the person of Q. Fabius Pictor. C. & R. 

x See what is said of the augurs, page 3%. Numa allowing of no bloody sacrifices, 
instituted no barn spices. 

y It is probable, that the aneienls understood by the Vesta, whole world, or the 
universe to which they attributed a soul, and which they looked upon aa the only 
divinity, sometimes under the name of to Tritv, and sometimes under that of /ufoa?, 
that is to say, unity. This was the mystical signification of Vesta, though the vulgar 
worshipped her as the goddess of the earth and of fire. And with a view to repre- 
sent the universe under the uame of Vesta, Numa Pompilius built a round temple in 
honour of this goddess: under which form, the temples of this goddess are still re- 
presented in medals. In the midst of the temple, Numa placed the altar of the 
sacred fire, which was ever burning, out of a persuasion, that the proper region of fire 
was the centre of the world. In all probability, this king did not think the earth im- 
moveable, but fancied it was always rolling round* the fire ; that is, the sun, which he 
thought placed in the centre of the universe. And Plato embraced this opinion to- 
wards the end of his life ; as did Pythagoras and his disciples. So that if we be- 
lieve Plutarch, who relates all these facts, we must acknowledge, that the system 
which has siuco been adopted by Copernicus was known in Italy so early as in the 
uma Pompilius. C. h R. 
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^ Year of fire to be kept always burning in it.* This, fire the Ro- 
from n«ns looked upon as sacred in itself, and the extinction 
♦ltoBs. of ^ f a |- a i republic. The king committed the 

care of supplying and preserving it to four virgins,* 
D.”uai. whose names were Gegania, Verenia, Canuleia, and 
p.us. T ar peia. Thus Numa, a Sabine, seems to have had 
more regard for the remains of the Trojan religion than 
*his predecessor, though descended from iEneas. But 
Romulus for a particular reason, as some think, would 
not suffer at Rome any of these consecrated virgins. 
He feared lest the faults of the vestals should call to 
remembrance what had happened to Rhea Silvia, his 
mother. 

All conversation with men was not forbidden these 
virgins y they were permitted to receive visits from them 
by day; by night, none but persons of their own sex 
r. is?, were suffered to come into their apartments. They were 
obliged to strict continence for thirty years : of which 
piut. they employed the first ten in learning the ceremonies 
P ‘ ' ' of religion, the next ten in the performance of them, and 
the ten last in teaching them to the younger vestals. 
After this they were permitted to quit the factions of 
priestesses, and marry. But as these late marriages 
were observed not to be very happy, few of them left 
their old profession, even after the time of their minis- 
try was expired. And indeed the restraints of their 
condition were in some measure compensated by the 
honours that were annexed to it. If they chanced to 
meet a criminal going to execution, they had the pri- 

* The keeping up of a sacred fire bad always been a part of religion, in different 
nations. “ The fire shall ever be burning upon the altar, saitii the Lord, it shall 
never go out.” Lev. vi. 13. Sucb a fire was preserved in the temples of Ceres at Man- 
tinea, of Apollo at Delphos and Athens, and in that of Diana at Eobatana among the 
Persians. Setinns committed the care of the sacred fire of the temple of Minerva, and 
of the statue of Pallas, to a society of young women. The magi had the charge of 
» keeping a fire always burning on altars erected in the middle of those little temples 
which Strabo calls iru^tXet, A lamp was always burning in the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. And, if we may believe Diod. Siculus, this custom came from the Egyptians 
to the Greeks, and from them to the Romans, who made it a principal point of their 
religion. C. & R. 

a Tarquin the Eider added two more, and this number was never increased. The ves- 
tals were chosen from six to ten years of age. None beyond that age were admit 
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vilege of pardoning him, provided they affirmed, that 
their meeting him was purely accidental. It was ^ba- from 

pital crime to enter with them into the litters in which 

they were carried. At what age soever they were ad- 
mitted vestals, they became immediately mistresses of ki " g ' 
their own fortunes. And lastly, they had a right of 
making their wills, even in their father’s lifetime.”*’ 

But then, as the honours done them were great, so 
were the punishments of their faults. The least levity 
in their behaviour, the smallest neglect in the discharge 
of their office, was, after proof made of it before the 
pontifices, punished, at their command, with severity. 

The penalty, inflicted on them for prostituting their ho- 
nour, had something in it inexpressibly terrible. The wot 
offender, placed in a litter, shut up so close* that her*' 
cries could not be heard, was carried across the forum, 
and thence through the Colline gate, to the place where 
she was to be buried alive. Her friends and relations 
walked before her in tears, in the same order as a fune- 
ral procession, till they came near the vault in which 
she was to end her days. In this vault was a little bed, 
a lamp ^burning, and a small quantity of provisions. 

The pontifex read some prayers over her, with a low 
voice; but without the lustrations and other expiatory 
ceremonies used for the dead. This done, they let her 
down into the vault, and bricking up the entrance, co- 
vered it with earth. It is not certain, &at this custom 
of burying the vestals was so early as Numa. Some 
authors say, they were burnt; and others, that they 
were stoned. As for the partner in the crime, he was 
whipped to death. 

.-.*To suffer the sacred fire to go out, was also an un- 
pardonable negligence in the vestals: being thought 
to forebode approaching ruin, alarmed the whole city. 
'Fresh fire kindled, according to Festus, by rubbing two 
piepes nf wood together, or, according to Plutarch, by 

Dio Caniu* wyi tbis privilege wt* granted Stem by Aogoitne, 1. 56. 

I. . .fc 
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j^>' the rays of the sun, ^ brought into the temple of Vesta, 
>ft# many purifications; and the pontificesexamined 

into the causes of this wicked neglect, that it might be 

punished with severity. Festus says, that the pontifex 
kl "*' whipped the offender through a veil. 

§. vn. The sixth class,* established by Numa, were 
the salii. For their origin we must go up as high as Evan- 
der, who brought from Arcadia into Italy a company 
of musicians, the chief of whom was named Salius. 
Their office at first was only to sing at the sacrifices : 
but it was afterward changed to dancing to the sound 
of the flute, in honour of those genii on whose favour 
d. Hai. success in war depended. Numa Pompilius laid hold 
iso.* 9, of an opportunity that offered to revive this order, and 
make it af religious one. In the eighth year of his reign, 
a pestilence, which ravaged Italy, was severely felt in 
Rome. Fear increasing the superstition of the people, 
Numa took advantage of it for the promoting of his 
views with respect to religion. He made them believe, 
that a shield of an extraordinary make fell down from 
heaven to him, and that the nymph Egeria and the 
Muses had told him, the health and prosperity of Roihe 
depended upon the preservation of that shield. For 
fear, therefore, lest so precious a depositum should be 
stolen, and that it might be the more difficult to dis- 
tinguish it, he ordered a skilful workman, named Ma- 
murius, to makfe eleven more exactly like it. He pre- 
tended, that the nymph Egeria and the Muses had di- 
rected this, and also that the fountain wfyere he used to 
converse with them, and the fields about it, should he 
consecrated ; and that the vestals should from that foil tftr 


tain draw all the water with which they sprinkle*! jj0t 
sanctuary. The twelve shields, called ancilia, 
up in the temple of Mars, and appointed twelyeyeteng 
Romans, taken out of good families, to bp the ^epper? 
anthem. Vheir name of salii wa? agreeable 


his$?ria! office: for the descent of the miracuk^f id^yi 
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was annually celebrated by them on the 1st of March, 

. wkh public dancings/ * £ . 

*!§.:.vtu. The seventh class of ministers dedicated to 41to88 ~ 
religion, were the feciales; whose employment being of 
importance to the state, and their authority great, and ““gj 
for life, care was taken to choose them out of the best p- 
families. It is' probable, that a war, with which this 
pacific king was threatened by the Fidenates, occasion- 
ed his thinking of this establishment. Notwithstanding 
the revolt of Fidenae, and the depredations committed 
by its inhabitants on the Roman lands, Numa thought 
himself obliged to attempt an accommodation by treaty, 
before he had recourse to arms. The better, therefore, 
to ascertain the equity of this war, if he should under- 
take it, and of all such as Rome should for the future 
engage in, he established a sacred college of twenty per- 
sons, who were to be in some measure the arbiters of 


war and peace : it was not lawful to commit any hosti- 
lities on the lands of the neighbouring nations, till all 
means of an amicable accommodation had been first 


tried without success. In case the republic had sutler- 
ed any injury from a foreign state, two of these feciales, 
or heralds, were dispatched to demand satisfaction ; and 
the manner was this : one of them, chosen by the col- 
lege, under the name pater patranus, d to be the chief 


*• la thia festival, the twelve aalit marolied oat of Um temple in’ good order, each 
carrying one of tbe sacred shields on his left arm! and a jagelin in bis right band. 
They were dressed in habits striped with pnrple, and girded with broad belts, clasped 
with brass bookies ; on their beads they wore helmets, or high bonnets which ter- 
minated in a point As they marched, sometimes they snog in concert, and some- 
times they danced to tbe sound of instruments, martial entries, which they diversified 
agreeably enough. Sometimes one only danced, who was called prrnsul ; he was the 
bead of Hie company, and both led the dabeee, and regulated them. Sometimes they 
aUJoined together, and diverted the spectators with their martial attitudes, and their 
qtitek and lively motions. They were particularly expert in beating just time, which 
tb$y did with their javelins upon their shields. In the choice of thesalu, Nam* 
Would have these two roles observed: First, that they should be natives of Rome, 
UU^.taMiorn. Secondly, that their fathers and mothers should be alive. By this 
means ho made sure of their fidelity, their parents being their security, Tbe festival 
lasted Several days, during whioh the first Romans were scrupulous of undertaking 
jMgy serious land important affair. It was not then lawful for them to mariry, or Un- 
dertake * journey, or any military expedition. In the latter ages, they shook off the 
yoke of mm superstition, and became less scrupulous. The safti ended aft these days 
with repasts, in which no cost Was spared. Hence Tolly nsei the words, 

******** emnere, tP figesflr* SplendW entertainuient. C. i K 1 . ‘ 

Wf Were ever deputed tb treat of peace I or war ftat such wftose M&ftf 

■ Kfc 
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( pctor, clothed in a. magnificent habit, and in his 
ha^n| was put a sorf of sceptre, orcaduceus, which dis- 
. tinguished him from his colleague. Thus accoutred he 
went out of the city : and when he arrived at the ene- 
my's frontiers, he called Jupiter and the other gods to 
Witness, that he came only to demand justice on behalf 
of the Roman people. Then he advanced into the coun- 
try of the aggressors, and took a second oath, that he 
would say nothing at the place whither he was deputed 
to go, but what was true, and require nothing. but what 
was equitable. He told the first stranger he met, that 
he had taken these oaths, and then went on towards the 
city of which he was to demand satisfaction. As he 
entered it, he repeated the same oaths at the gate, in 
presence of the officer who was upon guard, or at least 
of. some of the inhabitants. From thence he went on 
to the place of public concourse, and there declared the 
reasons of his coming. This done, he desired a con- 
ference with the magistrates : and if they submitted to 
reason, and delivered up to him the persons who had 
been guilty of the insult offered to Rome, he carried 
them away with him. If the magistrates asked time to 
deliberate, he gave them ten days; and, when these 
were expired, ten more ; and so on to thirty. But if, 
after the thirty days, they still continued to refuse him 
justice, he dklled the gods of heaven and hell to witness 
against them ; and forthwith declared, that he was 
going to make his report at Rome, where it would be 
considered of at leisure. Upon his return to the senate, 
he reported, that he had performed all the duties of has 
office, and that nothing hindered the Romans from de- 
claring war and then was the time for the senate to 

' ’■ ’ 1 i/‘ 'fy i 

mere living* and who were themselves the fathers of several children. Andiroiahenoo 
qejnee the name of patret patrati, i. e. father* in reality (or perhaps, father* ptho bad 
lather*), according to Plutarch ; who add*, that this law was a pelitioatfoyontfon of 
■ Thi* Icing thought that a man who had a father and children aUve,wcmld he 
ieoUned to bo frithfnl to hi* country* and promote it* xnteretfw 0. & & 

* IN senate determined to declare war, the feciaie* returned 

and in Dm presence of three witnesses wbowere arrived Aft wa- 
g«feittjE#iieelared the *aa*e of the war. Aflat, winch he nmpmitted tttfc ~ ^ 
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come to a resolution. But before«these formalities had 
been observed, it was riot lawful; for either king of^se- 

nate, military tribunes or subaltern officers, to attempt 1 

any thing against the enemy. In this manner did Numa, . 

perhaps a little at the expense of his own authority, put kiB * 
a check to the precipitate sallies of the Romans, who 
attended more to the suggestions of their ambition, than 
the rules of equity, in making war : and it was probably 
owing to these regulations, that the Fidenates escaped 
the resentment of the Romans ; for the latter undertook 
no war in Numa’s time. 

§. ix. The eighth, and most venerable of all the dif- D e- 
ferent bodies consecrated to religion, was the pontifices;' «*.«*• 
the origin of which name is uncertain. Their office 
was to give judgment in all causes relating to religion ; e 

hostility, by throwing a bloody javelin : and at the same time uttered ibis form of 
words, which A. Gellias has preserved : ** The Hermondulian people, and those of 
this country, have offered violence to the Roman people, who for that reason declare 
war against them/’ The name Hermondulian is of no determinate signification,. and 
was then universally applied to all nations. C. & R. 

f Most of those who have written on the Roman antiqaities, (and particularly 
D. Hal. p. 132 . and Varro de Ling. Lat. 1. 4.) derive the word ponlifioes, from pons 
and facere, the repairs of the bridges being committed to their care. Bridges were 
them thought sacred. The most solemn sacrifices were performed upon them. The 
bridge Sublicius is said to have been built pursuant to the directions of an oracle, 
which forbade the use of iron in the framing it, and commanded that the parts of it 
ehould be joined together with wooden pins. But Plntarch finds fault with the 
above-mentioned etymology of the word poutifex. He says, this word was in use at 
Rome before there were any bridges there. The wooden bridge itself, which was 
the first that was built at Rome, aud'called Sublicius, was of so late a date, as to be 
the work of King Ancus Martins, Nnraa's grandson ; whereas the word potifex was 
in use so early as in Numa's lime. Plutarch (p. 65.) therefore gives another deri- 
vation of the word pontifex ; he derives it from pantis, which, in old Latin, signified 
powerful or absolute master : some authors derive it from the two words potis and 
facere, understanding by the word facere, to sacrifice. 

From Numa’s time, to the middle of the fifth century, after the foundation of 
Ifcme, the oollege of pontifices consisted but of four. Afterward at the request of 
the people, who were desirous of sharing the honours of the priesthood with the 
ricians, four pontifices, of plebeian families, were added. To these eight Sylla 
added seven more. The first eight were, according to some, styled pontifices ma- 
jores, sod the rest pontifices minores. According to others, these titles distinguished 
the patrician pontifices from the plebeian. 

f> It will appear in the latter ages of the republic, that the people elaimed the right 
of choosing the inferior pontifices : for as to the pontifex maxiraus, he seems to bsve 
kmn nlwsys chosen by the people, assembled in their oomitia. At least, we find 
instances of this kind in Livy, especially in b. 25, at the very time when the Inferior 
pontifices were obosen by the pontifical college. The pontifex inaximos was also 
generally taken oat of the other pontifices. The emperors assumed this dignity from 
Octavlas’ttime ; and the Christian emperors continoed to bear this title, to the time 
of Gratian, Who (as we learn from Zozimu*) absolutely refused it. O. fie ft; 

in bis oration, “pro domo ana/ 1 tells the pontifices, that the honour and 
ihecommonwealtb, the liberty of the people, the houses and fortunes of the 
and the very gods themselves, were all committed to their care. 
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^"^tQinqufre mto the lives and manners of the Inferior 
pri&ts, and. to punish them,Yf they saw occasion ; to 
— prescribe rule for public worship ; to regulate the feasts, 
sacrifices, and all other sacred institutions ; to determine 
' “"*• what works should be deemed lawful, and what unlawful, 
on festival days. Their president had the title of pon- 
tifex maximus; and his office was one of the most ho- 
nourable in the commonwealth. Some say, the king 
reserved this eminent dignity to himself; and others, 
that he conferred it on his kinsman Numa Martins. 

§. x. Such were the eight classes into which Numa 
divided the priests and ministers of sacred things; mul- 
tiplying the ceremonies and amusements of religion, in 
order the more effectually to divert the Romans from 
the pursuits of ambition, and the violence of arms. It 
was with the same view, or at least to give a check to 
the hasty proceedings of this fierce and rugged people, 
ever ready, upon the slightest occasions, to begin a war, 
that he caused a particular reverence to be {raid to Ja- 
nus," whose two faces, being the symbol of prudence, 
which looks backwards and forwards, and considers the 
causes and consequences of things, were to be a me- 
mento to them to recollect themselves, before they gave 
way to their fury. He ordered the temple of that god 
to be kept shut in time of peace, and open in time of 
war. 

d. Hai. But there is no part of Numa’s management which 

. piuh* Dionysius admires so much, as his contrivance to make 
boI“' the Romans honest, by turning Good Faith into a god- 
TidM ‘ dess, and appointing her a divine worship. It was a new 
invention unknown to both Greeks and barbarians, and 
contributed greatly, as that historian observes, to bring 
the republic to be faithful to her treaties, and ithe pri- 

, b Livy learcf it uncertain, whether Noma built the temple of Janu* r o?Bot, Dion. 
1|& and Plntwch Jay nothing of it. Varro, m quoted by Si* Ao|t% Jto>- 
eaused the first temple of Janus, in Home, (o be erected, fttyatr tbetreaty 
Omdabetweeo him and Titus Talks ; and that be gave this god two 
ih$t at Rome two tings reigned at the same time, and two wdiona were 
.become one. C* & R. < . > 
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vate citizens to their contracts with one another, into Twrof 
which they entered without witnesses. A scrupulous re- aw 
gard to truth became in time so universal among them, 
that file magistrates frequently determined doubtful %£% { 
causes between man and man by the bare affirmation, “"*■ 
ex Jide, as it was called, of the plaintiff or defendant. 

This veracity and this strictness in the performance of 
covenants were virtues still subsisting among the Ro- 
mans in the time of Polybius, who gives them the glo- *°^ b - 
rious testimony, that they inviolably kept their word, *■ M 
making witnesses and securities needless ; whereas ten 
securities, twenty promises, and as many witnesses, were 
no fence against the knaveries of the Greeks. 

§. xi. The same spirit of equity in Numa made him d.h»i. 
likewise introduce other deities, under the nature ofjM.isi, 
termini or boundaries. In Romulus’s time, neither the P .n. 
Roman territory in general nor the estates of private 
persons had any fixed limits. That ambitious prince 
would have betrayed his own cause ; and his encroach- 
ments on his neighbour’s lands would have been too 
manifest, had he set bounds to his own. But Numa*, 
having no views of enlarging his dominion, ordered 
Stones, dedicated to Jupiter Terminalis, to be placed on 
the borders of the Roman state, to mark the just extent 
of it. The same was done with regard to the lands of 
private property, and these land-marks became them- 
selves a kind of deities. To remove them was deemed 
a sacrilege of so heinous a nature, that any man might 
with impunity slay the transgressor. And, in order to 
render the law yet more inviolable, Numa instituted a 
festival called Terminalia, in honour of the dii ter- 
mini it was celebrated the 22d or 23d of the month 
of February. The owners of lands met on the con- 
fines of their estates, and there made their offerings of 

j.v * The Dii Termini invented bj Noma, were, in his time, nothing more than square 
stoaos.or posts, to which a religious honour was paid. Afterward they were adorned 
With statoes representing human figures, were crowned with flowers, and rubbed with 
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rome l° avie ^ the first gatherings of their fruits and har- 
Wom vests. Thus did this wise king make a great variety 
— — ' of superstitions serviceable to the purposes of equity. 
mcmu These following laws of Numa, concerning reKgion, 
ckf d. subsisted in Rome ever after : “ Let none appear in the 
JT*' presence of the gods, but with a pure heart,«nd sincere 
piety. Let none there make a vain show and ostentation 
, of their riches, but fear lest they should thereby bring on 
themselves the vengeance of Heaven. Let no one have 
particular gods of his own, or bring new ones into his 
house, or receive strange ones, unless allowed by edict. 
Let every one preserve in his own house the oratories 
established by his fathers, and pay his domestic gods, the 
worship that has always been paid them. Let all ho- 
nour the ancient gods of heaven, and the heroes whose 
exploits have carried them thither, such as Bacchus, 
Hercules, Castor, Pollux, and Quirinus. Let altars be 
erected to the virtues which carry us up to heaven ; but 
never to vices.” 

piut. §. xii. Though religion was Numa’s chief care, the 
, p ' T1 ' Explaining and amending the civil laws took up a great 
part of his attention : particularly he reformed that law 
of Romulus, which gave fathers an unlimited power over 
their children ; he would not suffer them to sell their 
sons after marriage ; because it was very unjust, that a 
woman who had married a freeman, should be con- 
strained to live with a slave. 


This king in his regulations had an especial regard to 
the preserving modesty in women. He excluded them 
from all public affairs ; insomuch that a woman having 
appeared in a court of justice to plead her own cause, it 
was looked upon as one of those prodigies, which fore* 


boded danger to the state, and as an ill omen which; 
ought to be, averted by expiations. He also fprbade 
a.o«ii. propitiates to enter into the terpple of Juno. JJever- 




be permitted husbands to lend out theft 
sese had borne them children. It was a , 
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temporary divorce, in favour of those men whose wives 
were barren, hut the lender continued to have the power trm 
of a husband over his wife, and cduld call her home, or 
lend hdf to others, as he pleased. second ' 

Numa, observing that the expenses in mourning ha- l " ,g ’ 
bits and fafieral ceremonies were carried to excess, put 
a restraint upon that kind of extravagance . 11 Nor would 
he suffer the dead to be buried or burnt within the walls 
of Rome. He forbade the mourners at funerals to 
make loud lamentations, and abolished the mad custom 
of the women’s tearing their faces upon the death of 
their children or husbands ; and, lastly, he limited the 
time of mourning to ten months. 

§. xiii. Nor were these the only reformations made 
by Numa. Romulus having employed his people in con- 
tinual wars, his successor was much embarrassed with 
a soldiery, who had been accustomed to plunder, and 
who were now without business. He shared therefore w«c 
among them those lands which the late king had ob- d. iui. 
tained by conquest, and had left uncultivated. And the p ls4 ‘ 
better to keep them constantly attentive to the improve- 
ment of their farms, he distributed them into pagi, or 
villages, over each of which he appointed a chief or su- 
perintendent. The business of the superintendent was, 
to have a watchful eye over the husbandmen, to encou- 
rage them when diligent, and to punish them when 
slothful. He was also to make a report of the progress 
of agriculture in his district to the king, who, judging 
of every man’s capacity for public affairs by his prudence 
and economy in the management of his farna» frequently 
advanced the industrious husbandman to the first dig- 
nities in the state. Plutarch observes another great ad* «»t. 
vantage arising from this manner of employing the idle 
soldiery j^ihat hereby they were not only inured to fa- 

k The dew) were anciently carried on funeral-beds, which were adorned with 
flower* and coronets* And when laxary prevailed, the Romans took a pride in 
multiplying these beds, adorning them in a costly mamier, and exposing the images , 
lire of the dead opon them, to make the procession the More itattly and ‘ 

6. & R. 
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?-m* of tigue> as ill - time of war, but became accustomed to a 
Awn peaceable and regular way of living ; for there is nothing 
which so reconciles the minds of men to peace, as hus- 
SZi' bandry and a country life : it makes them abbor^ll vio- 
w **‘ lence, at the same time that it gives them courage and 
resolution to defend their arable lands and pastures from 
the encroachments of their neighbours. 

§.xiv. But the masterpiece of Numa’s policy, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, was his distribution of the tradesmen 
of Rome into distinct corporations . 1 The city had been 
long divided into two factions, occasioned by the mix- 
ture of the Sabines with the first Romans. Hence arose 


the dissensions of the interregnum ; and it was an in- 
exhaustible source of discord. Numa, therefore, to re- 
medy this evil, and to abolish the very names of Tatian 
and Romulist, made all the artists and tradesmen of 
Rome, of whatsoever nation they originally were, enter 
into separate companies, according to their respective 
professions. The musicians, goldsmiths, carpenters, 
curriers, dyers, tailors, &c. formed distinct communities. 
He ordained particular statutes for each of them, and 
granted them peculiar privileges, and a power of making 
by-laws. Every corporation was permitted to hold 
lands, have a common treasury, and to celebrate festi- 
vals and sacrifices proper to itself ; in a word, to become 
a sort of petty republic. By this means, says Plutarch, 
the Sabines and Romans, forgetting all their old partiali- 
ties and party names, were brought to an entire union. 

xv. The last reformation which this second king 
of Rome undertook, was that of the calendar : and if he 


did not bring it to its utmost perfection, he at least 
purged it of its grossest faults. 

vtrro. The year is said to have consisted, beforehistirae, 

SHol of blit 304 days ; which is neither agreeable to tj^e &laf 

fc *** V* This regulation of Noma’s is not mentioned by Liry, or Dion. -Hllf and indeed 
'Wseema incoosistant with wbst the latter says, b. 2. p. 95. that pwIm starts- of 
' jm^tomentj war, .end agriculture, were permitted to the freemen by Ei»lte,'imd 
ite fj$ other occupation* were for a long time looked upon by the 
''is dishonourable, and left to davea and strangers* * ■ ^ 
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nor Howar year. Name therefore didbis utmost to niske 
it agree with the codrses both of the Bun and moon : 
and Fie took this method in order to it. He knew the — — 1 
lunar year consisted of 354 days, and he made his toS 
consist of 355: the additional day was given to it Out ku * 
of sujierstitibn ; Numa being persuaded, that the gods 
were pleased with odd numbers.® And upon the same 
principle, when he added January and February to the 
old year," which consisted only of ten months, he ap- 
pointed that the months which before contained, some 
of them more than thirty-five days, others fewer than 
twenty, should now have each twenty-nine days, or 
thirty-one. February only consisted of twenty-eight; 
and it was therefore looked upon as a fatal, month, and 
consecrated to the infernal gods,' who were thought to 
be pleased with even numbers. Numa appointed like- 
wise, that the year, which before began with the month 
of March, should henceforwards begin with that of 
January. And after he had in some measure regulated 
his year by the course of the moon, he' turned his 
thoughts to make it agree with that of the sun. He 
was not ignorant that the course of the sun took up 
about eleven days more than that of the moon : and 
therefore he appointed that every two years an interca- 
lary month of twenty-two days should be added to the 
rest; which month the Romans called Mercidinus. 0 

* This whimsical notion was built on the most chimerical foundation. The pagans 
looked on an even number as the symbol of division, because it could be divided into 
two equal parts : whereas an odd number was, for the contrary reason, the symbol of 
OQqeerdl This prejudice gave birth to a thousand superstitious practices, seme of 
which are continued even among those whom reason, enlightened by religion, ought to 
tate undeoeived. D was a notion tbat came originally from the Egyptians. 61 Sc ft. 

, , ■ January had its name from Janus. February was so called from the expiations 

signified by the word febrna , which were in this month performed i Match bad its 
name from Mars,, the supposed father of Romalus, which upon tbat aoeoantbad been 
placed first* April from Aphrodite or Venus, because of the superstitious worship 
^ toher, .May frotu Maia^tbe mother of Memory ^to whom this month was 

' mad* sacred. June from Juno, or as some will bare it, from Juventus, because the 
■■ teased « it were, ja rentile. The rest had their names from their osder, 

, as QamUlis, Sextilis* September* October* November, and December. . Only 5 Quin- . 

warn afterward torncd inlo* July aad August* by thrf aufcaflM* the 
time of Julius CfD,ftr and Augustus. 

the Life of J alius Caesar, calls this mouth Mercedbaim And Festua 
ofcertsin days, which He oaUsMerctdomos dies* because they were the time 
$&t the payment of workmen and domestic#* The intercalary mouth began 
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rome And as be was sensible that the solar year consisted of 
*»»> 3(35 days and 6 hours, and that these 6 Moure made a 

whole day, in four years ; he therefore commanded that 

»u»d the month Mercidinus, after every four years, should 
ilD ‘' consist of twenty-three days. Thus did this learned 
prince remedy the disorders of the calendar} as far as he 
could, and put it into a condition of more easily admit? 
ting of new corrections. 

xvi. Numa had now filled the throne near forty- 
three years ; and was about eighty-two years old When 
he died of some chronical distemper, which gradually 
wore him away, without lessening the vigour of his 
mind. During his whole reign no declaration of war 
d. Hai. had obliged the Romans to open the temple of Janus. 

He became the arbiter of all the differences among his 
pTS ‘ neighbours; and his virtues seem to have communi- 
cated themselves to all the nations round about Rome. 
As to the Romans themselves, it might be literally said, 
that their weapons of war were changed into instruments 
of husbandry. No intestine seditions, no ambitious de- 
sires of the throne, nor attempts upon it, nor so much 
as any murmurs against the person, or administration 
of the king, appeared among them. When he died, 
they lamented him as sincerely, as if every man had 
lost his own father ; and the concourse of strangers to 
r.r*. Rome, to celebrate his obsequies, was exceedingly great. 
Numa had forbidden the Romans to bum his body; 
they therefore put it into a stone coffin, and, pursuant 
to his own orders, buried the greatest part of the books 
he had written, in the same sepulchre with him. p In 

the day after the Terminalia. A little astronomy is sufficient to shew, that NuiUu^ 
year ooUld not agree with the courses of the sun and moon. The exact periods of the 
revolutions of the sun and mooo were not then known. Livy writes, that Noma first 
instituted the days the Romans called Fasti and Nefasti. Macro bios, b*% ; distin- 
guishes fttroe sort* of days, which he calls Festi, Profesti, and Interop 4^** ***** 
were consecrated to the worship of the gods ; the second set apart, for ptablio and 
private business; the lust were divided between both. C. &R. * f '' ' 

; I These books, when dog up some time after* were burnt by a deeree;ofil|^setnte* 
Hehad therein explained his reasons for the novelties he had introdachd into the > 
KomauworaUp. We are indebted to V&rro for this account. He taQ«ttSy-(fibat.>i fee 
Tereutias had a piece of ground near the Janiculura ; and that a husbandman 
one dey accidentally running his plough over Noma's tomb, turned up SUnte 
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consequence of the law he had made, that no dead body 
should be interred within the city, he himself had chosen from 
a burial-place beyond the Tiber, at the foot of the Jani- 41 1 °”' 
culum : and thither he was carried on the shoulders of 
his senators, and followed by all the- people, who be- kl,lg * 
wailed their loss with tears. He left no children, except 
a daughter, named Fompilia, who was married to Numa 
Martius (the son of his kinsman Martius, who had per- 
suaded him to accept of th§ government), and was the 
mother of Ancus Martius, fourth king of Rome. 


CHAP. IV. 

TULLUS HOSTILIUS. 

Sect. I. Tull us Hostilius, a man of a generons and martial disposition, is elected by 81 . 
the Romans to succeed Numa. II. The rivalship between Rome and Alba for su- 
periority. III. The dispute is decided by the famous combat between the three Horatii 
Horatii and the three Curiatii, in which the latter are all slain, and two of the and Cu- 
former. IV. The surviving Horatius, returning to the city, in triumph, stabs his riatii. 
own sister, for reproaching him with the death of her lover. He is tried by the 
Duumviri, and condemned to die. He appeals to the people, and they mitigate Appeal 
the sentence. V. Tullus, in conjunction with the Albans, engages in a war against to the 
the Veientes, and defeats them. The treachery of the Albans. Tullus demolishes people. 
Alba, and transplants the inhabitants to Rome. VI. He vanquishes the Fide- Alba de- 
flates, Sabines, and Latins ; and institutes the Saturnalia. VII. In his old age, be * tr °y«d. 
falls into superstition, and studies magic. He is assassinated in his own palace. il3. 

i. The two factions of the Romulists and Tatians, 
whose quarrels suspended for so long a time the election es. 
of a successor to Romulus, being now no more, the in • Tullus 
terregnum which followed the death of Numa proved SJT 
very short. Tullus Hostilius, a man of a warlike genius, 
was unanimously chosen king by the people, and ac- 
qepted by the senate. He was grandson to a noble '*“• 
Roman, named Hostus Hostilius, who is said to have 

' r » v> 

legislator’s books ; wherein he gave his reasons for establishing the religion of (he 
Humana ipoh the foot on which he left it. The husbandman carried these books to the 
pJWta* and the praetor to the senate ; who, when they had read the frivolous 

reasons he assigned for his religions establishments, agreed, that the books should 
be 4e*t^s|ed «ocordrng to Noma’s intentions : and it was accordingly decreed, that 
should throw them into the fire. Vsrro apud S. Aug. 1. 7. de Civitl Dei. 

$4. SuAcstin thinks there were some footsteps of magic in these books; of 
" tuna bad id bis lifetime been suspected. C. & R. 
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signalized his courage in Romulus’s time, in the second 
«• battle with the Sabines, and to have married either the 
Tiiiius famous Hersilia or her daughter. ,, ^ . .. . . .. 

5? Tullus having riches enough in his own patrimony, 
vtffi both for the maintenance of his household^ and the ex- 
penses of the publie worship, was no sooner upon the 
throne, that) he distributed, among such of the citizeaa 
as remained unprovided for, those portions of the con- 
quered lands which his predecessor had reserved for the 
royal demesnes, or set apart for the uses of religion* 
and thus he began his reign by a shining act of gene* 
rosity, which gained him immediately the universal af- 
fection of his people. 

This prince being not only generous and brave, but 
of an enterprising geniGs, found in himself a greater in- 
clination to tread in the steps of Romulus than those of 
Numa: but the laws established by his pacific prede- 
cessor laying such restraints upon his martial ardour, as 
he could not instantly break through, he waited till for- 
tune should be so favourable as to set him free : and it 
was not long before she furnished him with a pretext to 
open the temple of Janus. 

ii. Thk Albans, upon the death of Romulus, see- 
ing the race of their ancient kings extinct, had resumed 
their independence upon Rome ; and they chose their 
own governors. Coelius, or (according to Livy) Cluilius, 
was now at the head of affairs in Alba. He is some- 


times styled king, by the historians, and sometimes dic- 
tator. His jealousy of the growing greatness of Roane, 
which by the conquests of Romulus, and the wise ad- 


ministration of Numa, was already become equal to any; 
city in Italy, made him impatient to put a stop to 
growth ; and having no plausible reason at preset .>i)p 
give his people for engaging them in a war 
Romans, he made use of the following stra^^ haf 
EkR*!. fjldng them into bis sentiments and measures* Sops®. 
».m. tately commissioned some of the vilest and majU 
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geat of hk subjects to go ancLravage tbe Roman lanas, Y«y# 
not doubting** but Rome would immediately fly to arms «*• 
to revenge herself, and thereby give him a fair oppor- Tun™, 
tunity to make her pass, in the minds of the Albans, for nSf* 
the first aggressor, and the beginner of the war. Nor u"* ! 
was Cluilius disappointed in his expectation. A Roman P ' 138- 
army entered the territories of Alba, attacked the rob- 
bers, slew many of them, and took abundance of pri- 
soners. Cluilius being no\y sufficiently provided with 
matter for this purpose, convened an assembly of the 
people, inveighed against the Romans, produced a great 
many of the wounded, as also the relations of those who 
had been killed or taken, and, by exaggerating the losses 
which Alba had sustained, at length brought the asslm-r 
bly to this conclusion : that an embassy should be sent 
to the Romans to demand satisfaction of them, and, in 
case they refused it, that war should be declared. 

When the ambassadors arrived at Rome, Tillius, 
guessing at their errand, resolved to prevent them, and 
be the first in demanding satisfaction ; that so he might 
throw upon the Albans all the odium of the breach be- 
tween the mother-city and the colony : for it had for- 
merly been agreed between them, that they should never 
make war against one another, till a reparation of the 
damages sustained on either side had been previously 
asked in a friendly manner. It was for this reason that 
Cluilius had hastened the departure of his deputies ; but 
Tullus, no less artful than he, made use of various pre- 
tences to defer giving them audience ; and he contrived 
to have them so agreeably entertained in the houses 
where they were lodged, that they neither cared to stir 
abroad, nor had any uneasiness about these delays. Id 
tbfe liftman' time, the Roman king sent an embassy tQ 
orders to require satisfaction on the part of 
Rome,and to press the conclusion of the affair, A 

at the head of the ambassadors, who, setting 
&re sun-rising, reached Alba the samemorning. 
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J*^j^They found Cluilius in the midst of the public forum* 
“• and # thj2re discharged their commission, putting himin- 
t«hm .mind to conform himself to the old trgaty of alliance : 

which Cluilius briskly answered, “It is you alone 
kinf. who violate the treaty ; my part has been already, per- 
. formed ; I have sent ambassadors to your king, but to 
. p - up- no effect; and I therefore declare war against you.” 

* THfe fecialis then asked him, whether that king, of the 
two, who first refused to hear the other’s complaints, ' 
ought not to be deemed guilty of the first breach of the 
alliance ; and, upon Cluilius’s answering “ Without 
doubt,” the other invoked the gods to attest, that the ‘ 
Alban king was the first violator of it. After which he , 
and* the ambassadors instantly took their leave, and set 
out for Rome. 


They were no sooner returned thither, but Tullus 
c.‘« «. sent for the Alban deputies, received them in an obliging 
manner, and then inquired into the design of their 
embassf. These civilly made long excuses for the dis- 
agreeable commission with which they were charged ; 
protesting, that they had accepted it contrary to their 
intimations, and were very sorry to find themselves 
under a necessity to demand satisfaction of him, and to 
declare war, in case of a refusal. To which Tullus re- 
plied, “ Go, tell your king, that the king of Rome calls 
the gods to witness, which of the two nations did first 
refuse the other satisfaction, that upon that nation they 


may heap all the miseries of this war.” 

The Roman fecialis had given Cluilius but thirty days 
to consider of the means to prevent hostilities. This 
time was employed on both sides, in making prepara- 


tions for the war, and getting succours from their allies. 
At length, both armies took the field ; Cluilius pitdted 
his ramp fjye miles from Rome, and fortified ifr^ih a 
d. Bat. good ditch (which continued long after, and wt^ caHed 
'd^busa Cluilia). King Tullus posted his Romati£t>n an 
advantageous ground, within view of the enemy. 
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* ; »$0t'*ri£ whatever Was the cause of it, the two arnrnes^J^ 
were no sootier in sight of each other than their ardour **• 
for fighting coo|ed, and they both kept dose within their tbju. 
intrenehments. This inaction made the Albans begfn ' 
to murmur, at their commander as the author of a- fruit- * 1 
11 less war ; so that, to free himself from their reproaches, 
he. resolved at length to offer the enemy battle ; but the 
next morning, he was found dead in his tent with-alfliis 
guard about him, and without signs of violence. 

Upon the death of Cluilius, the army saluted Metius 
Fufietius dictator. He was a man of the same turbu- 
lent character, and in the same views with his prede- 
cessor; but, receiving advice that the Fidenates and 
Veientes intended to fall upon both armies when they 
should be weakened by a battle, he, instead of pursuing 
the war, desired a conference with the king of Rome,, 
in order to a reconciliation. Tullus having received 
the same information, listened readily to the proposal. 
When the two commanders came to a parley, ‘both of 
them expressed a willingness to have a union formed d.iuj. 
between the Albans and Romans. Tullus proposed/ as pii«; 
the best means to make it durable and perfect, that afl, * tM \ 
or the chief of the Alban families should remove to 
Rome ; or, in case they were unwilling to leave their 
native city, that one common senate should be esta- 
blished to govern both cities, of which the more worthy 
should have the dominion over the other. The Albans 
who attended Fufietius, and whom he took aside to 
consult with them upon these expedients, would by no 
means consent that Alba should be deserted by its inha- 
bitants : ‘but they approved of the motion for a common 
senate, and giving one city the command over the other. 

only difficulty: now was to settle which city should 
have the preference. Fufietius spoke in fayour of Alba, *- 1 ». 
making this his chief plea; that she was the Brother-city, 
fi^. which Rome was but a colony ; and Tullus "urged, 

*sr* b|half of Rome, her superiority of strength and 

V.. I. L 
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rome g ran deur. "In the close of his speech, he offered to 
«*• terminate the dispute by a single combat between him*! 
T»i^» self and Fuffetius. The Alban general pot being brave, 
iiai, ot perhaps not thinking himself a match for Tullus, 
Sag! brought several prudential reasons, to prove that it 
would be better to choose three champions out of each 
camp, whose swords should terminate the contest, than 
to hazard the lives of the generals. The proposal Tullns 
accepted ; and the chiefs retired into their intrenchmente. 

§. hi. As soon as the conditions of the union of Alba 
and Rome were known in the two armies, there was in 
both of them a strong emulation among the young war-' 
riors, for the honour of being chosen to this import 
tant combat. Fuffetius cast his eyes on three brothers, 
whom he imagined the gods themselves had pointed out 
to be the champions for Alba ; believing also, that three 
brothers who were then in the Roman camp, were under 
the like destiny of being the champions for Rome. It 
was the extraordinary circumstances of their birth, which 
made Fuffetius entertain this notion. Sequinius, an 
illustrious Alban had two daughters ; one he married 
to'Curiatius, a citizen of Alba, the other to Horatius, a 
citizen of Rome ; and these two women were brought 
to bed on the same day, each of three male children. 
The Horatian and Curiatian brothers were now in the 
flower of their age, and all six remarkable for their 
strength and dexterity in fighting. The Alban general 
having fixed his choice on the three Curiatii, and gained 
their consent, communicated his thought to the king 
of Rome, and exhorted him to pitch upon the three 
Horatii. Fate, said he, appears jo have brought three 
champions on each side into the world, on purpose to 
decide by their swords the fortune of their countries. 
Tullus prolapsed the matter to the Horatian family, bat . 
would lay no injunction upon them. Old Horatius, the 
-father of the three brothers, left them flee to actfatbey 
do if he were not living; and, when he u 
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stood that they, following the example o( the Ouriatii, vewor 
preferred a glorious death, or important victory, to an r< m? e 
inglorious life, he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and em- TuUa> 
bracing them, cried out, “lam a happy father and 
then commanded them to declare his consent to the ^ 
king. 

When the day appointed for the combat came, Tullus ^vy, 
led the Horatii, and FufFetius the Curiatii, into the e x- 
plain between the camps ; where the two kings, attended 
by their feciales, met in the middle of it, and, before the 
engagement, concluded a treaty in form.* 1 

And now the Alban and Roman champions advanced d"“'- 
with a slow pace, each to meet his adversary. But in p1 ** 
the instant, when the people expected to see them in a 
fierce encounter, they quitted their arms, and, with tears 
in their eyes,' flew to embrace each other. The spec- 
tators, greatly moved at this sight, began to murmur at 
their kings, who had engaged such tender and generous 
friends in a cruel rivalship for glory. A new scene quickly 
put an end to their pity, captivated all their attention, 
and employed all their hopes and .fears. The triple com- 
bat began ; and fortune for a long time, held an even 

* The form of this treaty escaped the injuries of lime, till liivy*s days : he (b, 1. 
o. 24.) gives os the fullowing account of it ; and it served as a pattern, for the 
greater part, of the treaties which were afterward made by the Romans. 

First, one of the college of the feciales, named Marcos Valerius, demanded of 
King Tnllus, ** Whether be gave him orders to conolude a peace with the pater pa- 
tratsil of the Albans V* The king answered, “ He did.” ** Give me then,” replied 
the herald, ** some vervein” (the sign of his commission). 11 Yes,” answered the 
lung, " bring me some that is pure.” At those words, the feciales went and ga- 
thered some vervein on a little hill, brought it, and went on thus : *< Do ydn then 
appoint me to be feciales and plenipotentiary of Rome to the Albans, and engage to 
protect my equipage and retinae?” “Yes,” replied the king, “as far as is con- 
sistent with my interest, and those of the Roman people : f ’ and then Valerias the fe- 
oialis appointed Sparing Fasias to be pater patraias of the treaty, by crowning him 
with vervein. His office was to prononnee aloud the words of the oath in the name 
of the Roman king and people, and to repeat the whole form of the treaty. ^ 

After this ceremonial, whiob passed only among the Romans, the pater patratos 
read the articles of the convention in the presence of the Albans ; and then expressed 
hsmiekf thus : " Hear, O Jupiter, hear, O pater patratus of the Alban people, hear, 

O Alban people: of these articles as' I have just now read them out of these waxed 
tablets, without fraud or deceit, and as they have been from one end to the ottter 
clearly understood, the Roman people will never be the first violaUfs. If they should 
violate them by public authority and by fraud, may JupiteT at that inktaut strike them, 
ee l shall now strike this hog ! May thy stroke, great Jupiter ! be as much heavier 
as thy power is greater.” At which words he killed the hog (that was to he offered 
fnjacrifice, in confirmation of the treaty), by a blow on the head with a diet The 
of the Albans took the like oaths, and also offered their sacrifices. ‘ 

L 2 
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some balance* At length the eldest of the Horatii received 
”• a mortal wound, and fell ; a second of the Roman chatn- 
mim pions, had the same fate, and expired upon the body of 
nut. his brother. The Alban army hereupon gave a great 
ung. shout, while consternation and despair spread themselves, 
through the Roman' camp. The Roman cause; how- 
ever, was not yet desperate ; for all the Alban champions 
were wounded,' and the remaining Horatius unhurt 
and undaunted. Nevertheless, he did not think him- 
self able to sustain the attack of the three brothers at 
once, and therefore made use of a stratagem to separate 
them : he pretended fear, and fled before them. The 
Curiatii pursued him, but at unequal distances, and as 
their strength would permit. Horatius turned short 
upon the nimblest, and slew him. He then flew to the 
next, and at one stroke cut off his arm ; after which 
he ran him through the body. The third was in no 
condition to fight. Being desperately wounded, he 
could hardly support himself on his buckler. Horatius 
cried out, “ To the glory of Rome I sacrifice thee,” 
struck him on the throat, and big with victory, seized 
the spoils of the vanquished. Thus ended this famous 
combat, which gave Romq the superiority over her mo- 
ther Alba. Fuffetius immediately saluting King Tullus 
i«- as his master, asked him, what were his commands ? "I 
c.'«6. command you nothing,” said Tullus, “ but to keep the 
Alban youth in readiness to march at my orders, in case 
?* IW - 1 make war with the Veientes.” He likewise endea- 
mm. voured to comfort the Albans, who were grievously cast 
down, by assuring them, that he would change nothing 
in their laws or form of government. 

§. iv. But now, in the height of young HoratiuS’s 
joy, when his glory seems to have dazzled his own eyes 
and tq have made him forget that he was a man, be fell 
into a crime, that obscured the lifstre of his exploit, 

i v ; / ' I ‘ ‘ t ' > * ' * ** ' 4U ' 

,;,o : says, that there remained only two of the Coriatii, and that one waa 

)^^ ;pthe beginning of the fight, after the firat of the Horatii. 
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brought disgrace upon him, and eW merited, in strict- ZouL 
ness of justice, a much severer punishment. As he ”• 
was returning to the city in a sort of triumph, his *23! 
temples encircled with a crown the king had put upon {Jjj^ 
his he|jd, and his shoulders loaded with the spoils of the 
three Curiatii, he, to his great surprise, beheld his sister, *& 
unaccompanied by her mother, and without any attend- 
ants, hurrying forward in the promiscuous crowd to 
meet him. However, in his own mind, he excused the 
uncommon indecency, by imputing it to an impatient 
desire of seeing and congratulating her victorious bro- 
ther. But, alas! the zeal which had brought her from 
home was of another kind: one of the Alban champions 
had been her lover, a$id was to have been her husband. 
Upon the first report of his being slain, she had stolen 
from her mother, and was come, running like a distract- 
ed creatuTre, to learn the certainty of his fate : and, when 
she saw the conqueror bearing in triumph her lover’s mili- 
tary robe (a robe which she had wrought with her own 
hands), all stained with his blood, she tore her hair, beat 
her breast, and reviled her brother in the bitterest ex- 
pressions. “ Thou monster of wickedness (she cried), 
how couldst thou dip thy hands in the blood of thy 
relations, whom thou hast so often called thy brothers? 
How couldst thou murder the man thy sister should 
have married ?” Horatius, still warm with slaughter, 
and enraged at these reproaches, and the untimely grief 
of his sister, “ Go then to thy lover, with thy unseason- 
able passion, thou, who forgettest thy dead brothers, 
thy living brother, and thy country. Thus let every 
Roman perish, who laments the death of an enemy to 
Rome 1” As he uttered these last words, he stabbed her 
with his sword ; and, without longer stay, without sign 
of .pity or remorse, went straight on to his father’s 
house. The father approved of the cruel deed, and re- 
used to let his daughter be buried in the sepulchre of 
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romiI Nevertheless whe#King Tullus returned to Romo, 
es. Horatius was arraigned before him upon an accusation 

Tu iiu» of murder ; and some of the most eminent of the citi- 
zens concerned themselves in the prosecution. They 
thought it of dangerous consequence to slacken the 
rigour of the laws in favour of any man, merely on ac- 

p. i«9- count of his bravery or success in battle ; and the law 
expressly forbade to kill any person whatsoever who had 
not been first condemned. This affair threw the kffig 
into some perplexity, being divided between his regard 
for the laws, especially in the case of murder, and the 
desire he had to save the young warrior, who had done 
him such important service. To avoid the odium he 
might bring upon himself by eitWer acquitting or con- 
demning the criminal, he, as Livy tells us, turned the 
affair into a state crime, and, having called the people, 
together, named two commissioners or duumvir to try 
him as a traitor. This was conformable to the law, in 
cases of treason. The law ran thus: “Let two com- 
missioners be appointed to try state crimes. If the cri- 
minal appeal from the sentence of these judges, let his 
appeal be received. If their sentence be confirmed, let 
him be hoodwinked, and hanged with a rope upon a 
cursed tree, having been first scourged either within or 
without the pomcerium.” The fact of which Horatius 
was accused being notorious, and not disowned by the 
prisoner, the duumviri without delay, pronounced sen- 
tence against him in these words: “ Horatius, we judge 
you to be guilty of treason. Go, lictor, tie his hands.” 
The executioner had already laid hold of him, when 


Horatius by the king’s advice, appealed to an assembly 
of the people ; and this shews that the authority of the 
people was superior to that of the king. Horatius ap- 

S ^eared there with the same undaunted resolution that 
j&e.:had shewn in his combat with the champions of Alba; 
his fatbier pleading for him, and even justifying the 
the assembly, through admiration of his 
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rather 'than for the justice of his clause, revoked the sen- 

tence that had been passed against him. However, that 

the crime might not go wholly unpunished, they con- kUi. 
demned Horatius to pass under the yoke, an ignominy 
to which they usually subjected prisoners of war who had dI’hsi. 
cowardly surrendered their arms.. (The yoke was a kind iji 89, 
of gallows, in form of a ddbr-case.) The king likewise 
appointed expiations to pacify the anger of the gods ; 
and the porfiifices erected two altars, one to Juno, the 
protectress of women, and another to Janus (deemed 
perhaps one of the guardian genii of men), now styled 
Curiatian Janus, from the name of Horatius’s cousins 
whom he had slain. An annual commemoration of the 
thing was likewise ordered to be observed, with sacri- 
fices On those altars ; which altars, with the yoke under 
which Horatius passed, were still remaining in the time 
of Augustus. AH the honour done to Horatius for his 
victory was erecting a square column in the middle of 
the forum, and hanging thereon the spoils of the Curiatii. 

§. v. Tullus did not forget the treacherous designs of 
the Fidenates, during his war with the Albans, and he 
at length resolved to take his revenge. But, to pro- 
ceed regularly, he first cited them to appear before the 
senate of Rome, and answer for their conduct. They, b. a. 
being conscious of guilt, and in secret intelligence with ttseq.' 
Fuffetius, who hoped to free himself from the Roman 
power, refused to obey, and, in conjunction with the 
Veientes, took the field. Fufletius, in obedience to 
Tullus’s orders, joined him with the Alban troops ; but 
the* day before the battle, he imparted to bis chief offi- utj, 
cers his secret intention, which they approved. It was c 
to stand neuter till fortune had decided the day, and* 
then to fall upon that side which should be routed. 
Ac cordingly, just before the action began, he retired 
with his men to a hill. Tullus had notice of his deser- 
tion i and, in this distress, privately made a vow $o add 
priests to the college of the salii, and tobciijda 
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rom! tem P^ e to Fear and I^eness. Then telling his mien, in 

the hearing of the enemy, that the motion Fuffetihs had' 

h««- made was by his order, he confidently attacked the Fide- 
third’ nates, who being disheartened by the apprehension of 
, “ n, ' treachery in the Albans, were easily routed ; and then 
Fuffetius poured down from his hill upon the runaways. 
Tullus concealed his knowle^e of Fuffetius’s treachery, 
went privately in the night to Rome, consulted the 
senate, and returned to the camp before Break of day. 
Instantly he detached Horatius with a chosen band Of 
horse and foot to go and demolish Alba ; and while 
these orders were executing, he commanded both the 
Roman and Alban troops to attend him unarmed, but. 
with private instructions to the Romans to bring their 
swords under their clothes. When they were all assem- 
bled, he made a speech to them, in "which he laid open 
the perfidiousness of Fuffetius ; and, in the conclusion, 
ordered him to be fastened to two chariots, and torn 
p. i7*. asunder, by driving the horses contrary ways. His 
chief accomplices were also put to the sword ; but the 
king transplanted the rest of the Alban soldiers and 
citizens to Rome, and even admitted the principal of 
them into the Roman senate. Of these the historians 
“v. particularly mention six families; the Julii, Quintii, 

. jServilii, Geganii, Curiatii, and Clselii : others were pro- 
moted to the dignity of knights, and all without excep- 
tion enjoyed the privileges of Roman citizens. 

. This new increase of inhabitants obliged Tullus to 
enlarge the limits of the city ; he took in Mount Ctelius 
and allotted it for the Albans to settle upon (withput ex- 
cluding them from other parts of the city), and built his 
otvn palace there.. * » 

d. hei. §. yi. The Fidenates persevered in their revolt, and . 
"Hwlfis spent the winter in making preparations to at- 

S them early in the spring. He then took the fields 
&d them under the walls of Fidenae, and obliged 
retire, into the city ; where, by cuttingoff. 
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succours and provisions from it^he reduced them to 
such extremities, that they surrendered at discretion. 

* v ^ Tullus 

He punished the heads of the revolt, but suffered the »««• 
rest to continue in their city, under their own form of third 
government, only in dependance upon Rome. This k,B8 ' 
complete victory procured him the honours of a tri- 
umph, in which the spoils bf the enemy were carried as 
trophies. 

And now' the Romans, flushed with success, and p. it*. 
strengthened by their union with the Albans, demanded 
satisfaction of the Sabines, for the insults which some 
Roman citizens had formerly suffered from them at the 
temple of the. goddess Feronia (i. e. Flora or Proser- 
pina), which stood at the foot of Mount Soracte, upon 
the banks of the Tiber, and was frequented by both Sa- 
bines and Romans?' The Sabines, not being able to 
get succours, kept themselves for some time on the de- 
fensive only. At length they came to so bloody a bat- 
tle with the Romans, that both armies, terrified with 
the numbers of their slain, retired into their own coun- 
tries, and attempted nothing more that campaign. The 
next year the war was renewed with greater fury. The 
two armies met near Eretum, a town about thirteen 
miles from Rome, and the battle continued long in sus- 
pense ; till Tullus, by making a vow to Saturn and Ops,* 
to institute a festival to their honour, so raised the cou- 
rage of his men, that he obtained a complete victory. 


" These festivals of Saturn, and Ops, or Rhea, were kept at Rome, in the mouth 
of December, under the name of Saturnalia, and Opalif. They, properly speaking, 
were but one and the same solemnity, continued for several days together. The 
festival appropriated to Saturn was fixed to the 16tb of the calends of January j 
and that of Ops, which was likewise a part of the Saturnalia, to the 14th. D. Hal. 
attributes the origin of them to Tullus Hostilius’s vow. Because alt the fruits of 
the earth were gathered in iu 'December, the Roma|p> therefore, fixed the festival of 
these deities in that month, one of which represented the. heavens and the other the 
earth, to whoso united influences and power all fruits owe their production. These 
festivals were celebrated with mutual entertainments ; the slaves themselves ate at 


their master’s tables j which was not only to reward them for tbeirlabours in calta^afcV 
log the earth, and gathering the fruits of it, but likewise to renew the remembrance 
of the golden age, in whioh all men were equal. Servants had at this time d right of 
being served by their masters, wearing their clothes, and reproving them Wlbeir 
faults* In this sense we are to understand Horace’s applying himself to 

u , , Age, libertate Decembri ■ ■ } ' 

’ *' f^oando ita&ajore* voluerunt) utere : narra. Sat. 7* b. *, ; 
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Roux. The submitj^d, and the senate prescribed the 

■■ conditions of a treaty with them : which, when con- 
hm«. duded, was written on pillars erected in holy places, 
aw that those pillars might be lasting monuments of the 
p?m. superiority of Rome. 

p. m. So much success carried the Romans to make new 
pretensions. They summoned all the Latin towns, which 
had been dependant on Alba, to submit to the Roman 
laws. Upon this an assembly of the Latin nation was 
held at Ferentinum, * where it was resolved not to bow 
under the yoke of Rome ; and two generals were chosen 
to command their forces. The Romans did not make 
war upon them In a regular way, but after the old man- 
ner of inroads and incursions, destroying their harvest. 
Medulia, which had submitted to Romulus, and since 
revolted, was the only town takeh by King Tullus in 
this war. 

P.174, The Sabines, some years after, thinking themselves 
W4 ‘ in a condition to take revenge upon Rome, invaded the 
Roman territory, and in small parties spread them- 
- selves all over it to pillage ; and the little opposition 
they met with encouraged them to think of besieging 
Rome. But Tullus marched against them, and once 
more entirely defeated them near the Malefactor’s Forest, 
pint vii. It is related, that King Tullus, when grown 
p.7*T old, fell into superstition and credulity, and was much 
imposed upon by stories of prodigies, and voices thorn 
u*. heaven, upon which occasion he ordered expiatory sacri- 
clsi Gees for nine days, the time usually employed afterward 
in expiations, when the people were terrified with pro- 
digies. He is said also by some to have studied magic, 
and to have hid himself in a private place to perform a 
magical sacrifice, in order to raise Jupiter Elicius; " but 


1 The Ferentinam here apoken of, wo* in JLatium near Monte Albano, in tie fame 
i where Marino now stands* C. & R. 

$Art of raising tome demon, under tie name of Jupiter EHciua, waa pre- 
| |o in Italy, from (be times of the old kings of the Aborigines. We are told, 
mk } if and Picas practised it in their time ; and that, by their em&a&tmentSj 
1 their pretended divinity to appear to them by the sideof affraf'lHi 
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that, omitting pome part of the ^pecessary ceremonies, 
the god in a rage set his palace on fire by lightning, so 
that the king, his wife, and children, all perished in the tou«# 
flames. But others are of opinion, that Tullus died by fa?' 
the hands of Ancus Martius, his successor ; who, when ling, 
the king and his whole family were met to perform a *‘ 1T& 
domestic sacrifice, first slew them, and then set fire to 
the palace to conceal his crime. 

Tullus had been more inclined to fighting than to 
legislation. No law is mentioned to have been made 
by him but this: that whenever three male children 
should be born at a birth, they should, in memory of 
the Horatii, be brought up at the public expense. Ge- 
nerosity and personal courage were his chief merit. As 
for his rekindling in the Romans that love of war, and 
ambition of conquest, which his predecessor Numa had, 
during his long reign, so industriously extinguished, it 
conduced, indeed, much to the aggrandizing the Roman 
state, and getting it a name, but not much to the real 
happiness of its people. 


CHAP. V. 

ANCUS MARTIUS. 

Sir * 1. Ancas Martins, the grandson of Noma, is chosen to succeed Tull as Hostilins. u 4 . 

He declares war against the Latins in all the forms prescribed by Numa. He van- 
quishes the enemy in several battles, and takes man; of their towns. If. He 
strengthens Rome by new fortifications, and builds Ostia at the month of the Tiber. o»ti» 
He defeats the Fidenates, Sabines, Veientes, and Volsci. III. He dies, leaving built, 
two sons under the tuhiou of Luoias Tarquinius, a foreigner from Hetrnfia, who 139. 
had settled at Rome. 

§. 1. The deceased king being looked upon as a man Anew 
struck by the gods, no honours were done tQ his ashes, fourth’ 
■ - ifter a short interregnum, the people and senate una- £mui. 
nimously chose, Ancus Martius (son of Pompilia, the p ' l6o ‘ 
(Jaughter of Numa) to succeed Tulips." The neyr king 

and were by him enabled to raise a storm of thnnder and lightning wfyan pleased. 

Araoh. b, 5 a O.&R. 

Every Roman had ordinarily three, and sometimes four names. The first w*s 
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Year of began his reign, by endeavouring to restore Rome to the 

condition in which Numa had left it; to revive husbandry, 

m S,, and the neglected worship of the gods. He was am- 
bitious of imitating his grandfather: but he soon found, 
that his devoting himself wholly to works of peace, drew 
in, w. upon him the contempt of the neighbouring nations. 

The Latins pretending that their treaty with the Ro- 
mans was no longer binding than while King Tullus 
lived, had committed hostilities in the territory of Rome. 
Ancus determined to revenge it ; nevertheless, out of 
respect to the laws of Numa, he previously observed all 
the forms appointed by him to be used in declaring war/ 


called prmnomen, the second no men, the third cognomen, and (he fourth agnomen. 
The nomen shewed the family from which be was descended ; the prmnomen and 
eognomen were often nick-namcs, taken from the circumstances of the person’s birth, 
or his defects, or his bodily qualities. And the last names were, to some, titles of 
honour, as those of Africanus, Germanious, &o. Valerius assures us, that Ancus 
Marties had his name of Anons from the Greek word aynvv, because he had a crooked 


arm. C. & R. 

7 These forms were as follow. A fecial is was deputed to go to the Latins : he no 
sooner arrived on the borders of that people, bnt he cried out, ,( Hear, if rent Jupiter, 
hear, ye confines of the Latin nation, let justice hear. I am a public messenger 
from the Roman people, I come justly and religiously commissioned ; let credit 
therefore be given to what I say/' After which belaid open his demands ; and then, 
having called Jupiter to witness, be added these words : “ If I have unjustly and 
impiously made these demands [which were of persons or goods to be delivered up 
to him], mayest thou never suffer me to return to my own country.” He repealed, 
these words at his entering the Latin territory, then to the first person he met, tbear 
at the gate of the city, then in the market-place. If in about thirty days his de- 
mands were not satisfied, he said, “ O Jupiter, Juno, tlmn Romulus, and all ye gods 
of heaven, of earth, and of hell ; hearken! I call you all to witness, that the Latins 
ate unjust. We will therefore enter into the deliberations at Rome, on the proper 
, means of obliging them to give os jnst satisfaction.” 

No sooner was the fecialis returned, but the king referred the affair to the senate, 
which he did in the form prescribed by Numa, addressing himself to every partidular 
senator, in these very words : 11 Say, what think you of the refusal which the pater 
patratus, and whole nation of the Latins, have given the pater patratus of the Ro- 
mans, of restoring and granting us what we demanded of them ?'* To which every 
senator gave this answer : ** Let ns again demand our rights by just and lawful war : 
this is the opinion for whiob 1 declare myself.” And when the greater part of the 
senators had declared their opinions in this manner, the war was considered as una- 
nimously concluded on. Then the fecialis went to the confines of the enemy's coun- 
try, carrying in his hand a javelin, which was either beaded with iron, or burnt at. 
the end, and dipped in blood. When he came to the territory of the Latina, he pro- 
tionnoed the following prescribed form of words, in the presence of at least three 
persons, not under fourteen years of age : “ On account of the damages Whiob the 
ancient. Latins have done the Roman people, and in obedience to a decree made by 
the senate and people of Borne, importing, that war be deolared against the ancient 
Latins ; land the Roman people declare it and begin it.” At which words he throw 
adftrr upon the enemy 1 V lands. (Livy, b. 1. o. 32.) All this ceremonial had been 
foatitQted by Numa r though that prince having never engaged in any war, had never 
pal itwpraotica : and Talks, who was of an active spirit, had not confined himself 
‘ ###* tedious formalities. But Ancus Martins established the use of them; and 
time they were always practised. And it ought here to be obm^ed, that 
no use was made of the king's name or authority in treaties ; only 
the people are mentioned. 
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He then raised an entirely new army, marched to Poli- 
torium, a Latin city, and surprised it. He shed no • 
blood, nor destroyed the city, but transplanted the in- 
habitants to Rome ; and these, with the inhabitants of w. 
Tellena and Ficana, two other cities of Latium, which 
he likewise took, he, settled on the hill Aventinus, which 
he enclosed, and made a part of Rome, but without con- p-wa- 
secrating the boundaries. 

The next year the Latins repeopled Politorium, which 
obliged Ancus to besiege it again ; and upon the second 
reduction of it, he demolished it entirely. After this, 
he led his troops four years successively to the siege of 
Medulia, which he at length took and plundered. Ficana, 
which he had neglected to demolish, he reduced a second 
time, and now destroyed it. The Latins, not discouraged, 
appeared in the field, but being defeated in one pitched 
battle, they durst not venture another. They divided 
their troops into small parties, and contented them- 
selves with making incursions into the Roman territory ; 
and Ancus, to oppose them, made a like division of his 
army, which he left to the conduct of Tarquinius (a 
foreigner lately come from Hetruria), and full of glory 
returned to his capital. 

§. ii. Rome was exceedingly enlarged in this prince’s p-m*. 
time, for, not content with carrying its walls round the? 
Aventine-hill, he likewise encompassed the hill Janicu- 
lum (which stood on the other side of the Tiber) with 
a wall, and made it a sort of citadel for Rome; and in tw.b. 
order to have a communication between the city and the 
new citadel, he built the bridge, called Sublicius (the' 
first perhaps known in Italy) over the Tiber, in that 
place where it washes the foot of the hill Aventinus. 

To suppress the licentiousness of the people, he next 
built a prison in the Roman forum. And lastly, ob- 
serving that Rome lay open to surprises from an enemy 
in those, places where the country about it was low and 
jsJaL ^'caused a wide ditch to be dug there, which was 
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^SuL ever after called Fossa Quiritium, because all the people 
were employed to make it. 

mIX* When Ancus had finished these works of peace, the 
fo«ith ’ first enemies that felt the return of his martial dispOsi- 

king* ^ * 

tion were the Fidenates, who being rebels, he did not 
send a fecial is to them, but marched straight to Fidenae, 
iso. which he besieged and took by sap ; this being the first 
instance we meet with in Roman story of that kind of 
attack. 

He next marched against the Sabines, who, since the 
death of King Tullus, believing themselves discharged 
from the engagement they had entered into with Rome, 
had renewed hostilities. He quickly forced them to sue 
for peace, and they obtained it on easy terms. 
f. 183. The four following years Ancus employed in enlarg- 
b?i T ’ ing the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, in building the port 
*"**’ and city of Ostia, and in digging salt-pits on the sea- 
shore. The distribution of salt, which he made among 
his subjects at this time, gave rise to those public libera- 
fhh. lities called congiaria, from the word congius, a measure 
«. 7." in use among the ancient Romans, containing about a 
gallon. 

d. iui. After this he twice defeated the Veientes, and was 
P ' decreed a triumph by the senate ; and, to reward the 
inerit of Tarquinius, who had distinguished himself at 
the head of the Roman cavalry, the king promoted him 
to the rank of a patrician and senator. The Volsci were 
next attacked, and Velitrse, their capital, besieged by 
Ancus; but the inhabitants, being reduced to extremity 1 , 
and sending out their old men as suppliants obtained 
p. ibs. first a truce, and afterward a peace. The king of Rome 
then turned his arms against those of the Sabines', who 
had not yet been conquered. Success attended his ex- 
pedition, and he returned triumphant to Rome, where 
be passed some time in tranquillity. 

"%ni, Ancus, after a reign of twenty-three or twenty- 
ts fohryear 8 (in which, according to Livy, he sheffl& hitt} 
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self not inferior to any of his predecessors* either in dvli 

or military government), is said by Plutareh to have died 

by violence ; but other writers Speak 6f his death as al- hmum, 
together natural. He left two sons, one an infant, the 
other near fifteen years of age, and both under thl^guar- Nu£. ln 
dianship of Tarquinius, an able politician, who had found p ' TS * 
the secret to make himself equally the favourite of his 
master and of the people. 


CHAP. VI. 

it 

TARQUINIUS PR18CUS. 

Sbct. I. The pallti&< management of Tarqainias to obtain the kingdom. He iacRfcttd 

king, and adds to the senate 100 new senators chosen out of the plebeians. II. The 100 pie- 
Latins renew ttawar against the Romans. Tarquin, by repeated victories over beian* 
them, reduces them to soe for peace. At his return to Rome, lie builds a circus brought 
for the Roman games. III. He totally subdues the twelve Lucumonies of He- lnto the 
tram. IV. He applies himself to cleanse and beautify Rome. V. He renews senate * 
the war with the Sabines. He increases the number of the Roman knights. The 
adventure of Navins the augur. VI* Tarquin subdues the Sabines. VII. He Navius, 
marks out the area of a temple to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, on the hill Tarpciua, augur, 
afterward called the Capitol. VIII. The sons of Annus conspire the death of 
Tarquin. He is assassinated in his own palace. The stratagem of queen -Tanaquil 174. 
to secure the kingdom to her son-in-law, who takes possession of it, without being 
legally elected to Ike throne. ^ 

§. i. Tarouinius was the son of Damaratdf', a mer-T«ror 
chant of Corinth, who, to secure his great wealth from 139. 
Cypselus, the tyrant oftthat place, had retired with it to 
Tarquinii, one of the most considerable cities of He- 
truria. The Greek merchant married there a woman ®"“* u 
of distinction, by whom he had two sons, ArUnx and ^ v l “- 
Lucumo. The elder died before his father; and though b - ^ 
he left his wife with child, yet his father not knowing a 1 ^ 1 * 
it, and dying soon after him, left all his wealth to Lu- 
cumo ; so that the posthumous son of Arunx, disin- 
herited before he was born, took the melancholy name 
of Egerius, from egere 3 to want. Lucumo, now in pos- 
session of all his father's immense riches, aspired to the 
highest dignities in Tarquinii; and his wife Tanaquil, 

^ an Hetrurian, was no less ambitious than he of his ad- 
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rTme vancement : but he being looked upon as a stranger, 
" 1S 9- this hindered him from rising to any considerable post. 
Tarquin At the instigation of his wife therefore he resolved to 
kin*, remove, with all his effects, to Rome, where merit never 
P ' ***■ failed%f being rewarded with honours. No sooner was 
he admitted a citizen there, but he endeavoured to ap- 

* pear entirely Roman. He changed his names of Lu- 

P l86 - cumo Damaratus, for those of Lucius Tarquinius; art- 
fully insinuated himself into the king’s favour ; became 
popular by his liberalities and polite address ; and, lest 
his great wealth should create suspicions of him, offered 
to deposit it in the public treasury, to supply the wants 
q£ the city. Besides all this, he distinguished himself 
by his military exploits (the surest steps to greatness), 
and appeared to be no less able in council, than formida- 
ble in arms. ^ 

Tarquin, as soon as the throne was vacant, turned his 
thoughts to bring on the election of a new king with the 
utmost expedition, before the elder of the late king’s 
sons should be full fifteen ; and, to keep him out of the 
sight of the people during the comitia, he sent him a 
hunting in the country* This aspiring Greek was the 
c- ss. first whd*lntroduced into Rome the custom of soliciting 
for offices, and openly making interest to obtain them. 
Nay, he did not scruple to extol 1% own merit in a public 
harangue, and to propose himself to the people for a 
successor to Ancus. As he had already gained them by 
money and caresses, he was chosen by a majority of 
votes ; and the Roman people commanded him (for that 
was the term then used) to sit down at the helm of af- 
fairs. And then to strengthen his party in the senate, 
he created 100 new senators, who were called sena- 
tores mnorum gentium , because chosen out of plebeian 
families. But this name was never authorized , by any 
public act. They had the same authority in the senate 
. as. the other senators, and their children were deemed 

• patricians. 
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§. ii. Almost all the nations subdued by the Romans, r«ror 
pretending that their treaties with them were no longer R< *9* £ 
binding than during the lives qf those princes by whom Tarquin 
they had been subdued, Tarquin had inevitable wars to 
sustain. The Latins were the first who attacked him, 
but not the whole nation of them jointly. Tarquin be- d.h«i. 
sieged Apiolae, took it by stratagem, and sold the inha- p‘. Ik 
bitants for slaves. The Crustumini, who had revolted, 
repented and submitted ; the king treated them mildly, 
hut settled a Roman colony among them. Nomentum 
likewise experienced the clemency of Tarquin upoh its 
submission. Collatia being more obstinate, the king, r.w. 
after its reduction, disarmed and taxed the inhabitant 
and placed a garrison there to keep it in subjection. He 
gave the sovereignty of this city to Egerius, his brother 
Arunx’s son^ who from thence took the name of Colla- 
tinus, which he transmitted to his posterity. Cornicu- p.iw. 
lum was besieged next, and after a brave resistance, was 
carried by assault, and reduced to ashes. 

The fate of these cities induced several others to unite 
their forces to oppose the king's progress : but he de- 
feated these forces in a bloody battle near Fidenae ; and 
then, taking advantage of the terror his victories occa- 
sioned, solicited those cities to enter into alliance with ' 
him ; to which some of^them consented, choosing rather 
to submit to a sort of dependance upon Rome, than to 
run the hazard of being reduced to a state of slavery. 

This submission so alarmed the rest of Latium, that, in p. m . 
a national assembly held at Ferentinum, they came to a 
resolution to employ their whole strength to oppose the 
torrent that threatened them : and they engaged all Sa- 
binia, and a part of Hetruria, to join with them. In two *• iso- 
actions the king vanquished these confederate armies ; 
and then those Latin cities which had refused his alliance, 
sued for it and obtained it. 

Tarquin, at his return to Rome after so many victo- 
ries;* had the honour of a triumph, and he applied die r.w. 

SMt-, vnt. t. twt 
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Tear of wealth he had brought from the conquered cities to the 
R ? ME ~. building a circus for the Rotnan games,* otherwise called 
the great games. The place chosen for this circus was 
“**• in the valley, which reached from the Aventine to the 
Palatirie-hill. 

§. hi. The long war which this king waged with the 
Hetrurians, and the signal victories he gained over them, 
greatly advanced his glory, and both enabled him and 
inclined him to introduce magnificence into his court. 
Hetruria was a very large country, extending itself from 
the Tyrrhenian-sea to the Apennine-hills, and from Li- 
s^o, guria to the Tiber. The Latins called the inhabitants 
it sometimes Tuscans, and sometimes Hetrurians ; but 
the, 5 Greeks more frequently, Tyrrhenians; who, pos- 
sessing so much of the south coast of Italy, gave their 
name to the sea which washes it. This great state was 

divided into twelve cantons called lucumonies, a which 

» 

* Tarqain was of a Greek family ; and this led him lo think of buildiug a circus 
at Rome, in imitation of the chief cities of Greece. The first circus which was ever 
built, and was a pattern to all the rest, was in Elis, where the Olympic games were 
celebrated. % 

It is certain the Roman games were also called the great games : Livy (b. 1. c. 
35.) assures as of it. Nevertheless, we must not from thence conclude, that all the 
sports which were celebrated in the circus, and which were called circenses, were 
the great games. Some mere celebrated in the circus to Ceres, Apollo, fitc. which 
were different from the great or Roman games : nor were those called megalenses, 
the same with the great games. The former were celebrated before the nones of 
April, and the latter on the eve of the nones of September. Besides, the Roman 
games were instituted in honour of the great gods, whence they were called the great 
games ; and the megalenses only in honour of Cybele. Lastly, the great games were 
instituted by the elder Tarquin ; and the megnlenses not till Junius Brutus’s time, 
who appointedWhetn to the honour of Cybele, then called MtyaXnrut, or the Great 
Goddess. 

At one end of the circus stood the posts round which the chariots were obliged to 
turn j at the opposite end the chariots started, and on each side of the circus the 
spectators sate in two great galleries. It is certain, that the end where the turning- 
posts stood, described a portion of a circle : and it is probable the opposite end, 
where the chariots started, was semicircular : but this is not absolutely certain. 

Dion. Hal. plainly tells us, that this oircus was three stadia and a half long, and 
four jugera broad; and that 150,000 men could sit in it at their ease; but Pliny 
makes it only three stadia long. He probably omitted the half stadium, mentioned 
by tbe Greek historian, for the sake of a round number. Nothing therefore remains, 
but to compute bow long and wide the circus was, according to our measure*. Now 
Pliny tells us, (b. 1* c. 3.) the length both of the Roman sta<jinm and jugeram. The 
former, according to him, contained 625 Roman feet, each of which feetcontained twelve 
inches, or sixteen fingers’-breadtbs : so that consequently the circus, as it was three 
stadia and a half, must have been 2,18? Roman feel long. And it being four jdgera 
broad, each of which jugera contained, according to him, 240 Roman feet ; it is from 
thence easy to infer, that the circus was 960 Roman feet broad, and consequently 
Was above twice as long as it was wide. So that the length of tfae oircus was some- 
what more than three English furlongs, very near half an Italian mile, or* about a 
quarter of a French league. C. k R. 

• The names of the capital cities of the twelve lucamontes were, according 
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were subject to twelve heads, who governed them with rmat 

a sort of sovereign authority, under the name of lucu “ 

mones. Sometimes one lucumony made war by itself: 
at other times the Hetrurians all joined in a national klng ’ 
body, in defence of their common interests. 

Tarquin having gained some advantages over certain d. h»i. 
of the Hetrurian lucumonies, this awakened the jealousy iga?w. 
of the whole nation. Besides, they had reason to com- 
plain of a want of justice in the king of Rome, who had 
not only refused audience to the ambassadors they had 
sent to him with a reasonable demand, but had detained 
them as so many hostages for the obedience of the He- 
trurians. The twelve lucumonies, therefore, came tqgfi 
resolution to make war upon the Romans, and it was 
decreed, that if any city of Hetruria stood neuter, it 
should be for ever cut off from the general alliance. 

They took the field, made themselves masters of Fidenae, 
by the treachery of some of the inhabitants, and ravaged 
the Roman territory. Tarquin, „ not being prepared, 
suffered them to go on without opposition till the next 
year, when he had put himself into a better condition to 
engage with them. He then divided Jns army into two 
bodies ; the Romans he commanded himself, and gave 
the command of the allies to his cousin Collatinus. 

The latter, by his ill-conduct, suffered a defeat,.: but the 
king robted the Hetrurians, first near Veii, and then 
under the walls of Caere. 

Fidenae being a key to the dominions of Rome, the r. «*. 
conquest of it was of the utmost importance to her. 

The Romans therefore bent their forces that way, and 
after defeating the enemy in a sharp engagement, be- 
sieged tflk place, and took it. All those of the Fidenates 
who had been concerned in betraying it to the enemy, 
were first whipped and then beheaded; the rest were 
■m 

verias and Holstias, Clasimn, Perasia* Cortona* Arretinm, Volalerra, Votaloniam, 
Rasellic, T&rquinii, Volsinii, Caere* Falerii, and Veii. Hetruria was long the mother 
of all tlie learning and politeness of the Romans : they sent their children thither to 
ooltitate their minds* till the oonquest of Greece famished them with a better school. 

C. & E. 
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Ym of sent into banishment, and their lands distributed by lot 

among the Roman soldiers. Then T^rquin hastened to 

attack the Hetrurians once more, before the whole 
ki,,g ' strength of the new army they were raising could be got 
together. He came up with them near Eretum, a small 
city of the Sabines, and gave them an entire overthrow ; 
r.lfc. which the senate decreed him a triumph. And now 
the lucumonies, despairing of any future success against 
the Romans, sent an humble deputation to ask peace ; 
which Tarquin granted, without insisting on any other 
condition, than their owning his sovereignty over them. 
To this they readily agreed, and sent him all the ensigns 
(^authority thev had among them : a crown of gold ; a 
throne of ivory ; a sceptre with an eagle on the top of 
it ; a tunic embroidered with gold, and adorned with the 
figures of palm branches ; b and a purple robe enriched 
p. 196. with flowers of various colours. But the king^deferred 
the making use of these stately ornaments, till the people 
and senate had consented to it by an express decree : he 
then employed them in the decoration of his triumph, 
and never after laid them aside. In this triumph he rode 
in a gilt chariot dwwn by four horses, 
i). iiai. §. iv. Having now an interval of rest from his wars, 

b. 3. p. J 

200 201. 

' *» This the Latins called tunica palmala. It is true, authors sometimes confound 

il with what they call toga picta: but these were two different ornaments, worn by 
those who triumphed : and it is necessary to shew here the difference between them. 
The tunica palmata was not, properly speaking, a long hanging robe, but rather a 
vest, which was partly hid under the robe. It at first had no sleeves, and afterward 
but very short one*. As all the Romans wore tunics, they shewed the difference of 
their rank by that of their tunics. Some sewed upon theirs purple flowers, which 
were stuok on like the heads of nails ; and hence comes the word latidavium. Only 
the chief magistrates and senators, and general officers of the army, could wear these. 
The inferior magistrates, the Roman knights, and some other officers in the army, 
wore, indeed, tunics with purple flowers \ but these flowers were smaller than the 
others : and from hence oomes the name angusticlavium. As for those who triumphed, 
of whom we are now speaking, they, instead of embroidered flowers, mtore purple 
palm branches upon their tunics, thence called tunicse palmatic. The togvpiota, some 
think, was a robe common among the Romans, only of a purple colour: and as to 
the robe in general, it was nothing but a sort of very long mantle, which hung id great 
folds quite down to the ground, and which they put on upon their right shoulders, 
throwing one lappet of it over Ibe left. The robes of the senators were adorned with 
great purple flowers, as well as the tunics j and those of the knights with smdUr. 
And the robes of those who triumphed were likewise probably adorned with palm 
branches, as their tonics were. At least, it is certain they were made of rich staffs, 
and had some gold in them ; and they were called togw pictn Only two persons 
ev*r had the privilege of wearing them out of a triumph, and in coraindft, Panics 
jEmihus and Pompey. C. & R. 
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he turned his thoughts to the fortifying, cleansing, and v«rof 
beautifying, the city. He undertook to build the walls ~ — ' 
of Rome of hewn stone, and drained the low grounds 
about the forum, and between the hills, in order to the 
making those common-sewers/ which, when made by the 801- 
second Tarquin, were among the wonders of the world. 

He likewise adorned the forum, surrounded it with gal- 
leries, made shopS*5n it for bankers and money-changers, 
erected temples, schools for the youth of both sexes, and 
halls for the administration of public justice. 

§. v. Tarquin, after some time spent in these works 
of peace, entered into a new war with the Sabines, on * 
pretence of their having assisted the Hetrurians ; and^p r 
*came to a battle with them, which lasted the whole day. , 

The advantage was so equal on both sides, that the two 
armies stood in awe of each other, and retired into their 
respective countries, without committing any farther 
hostilities the rest of the campaign. During this cessa- 
tion of arms, Tarquin, considering that he had often 
been hindered from sufficiently pursuing the advantages 
of a victory, for want of horse, resolved to add some 
new bodies of knights to those of the first institution : 
but as the first division of the horse into three corps had 
been determined by auguries, Attius Navius, the most 
famous augur of that time, opposed the king’s design 
as irreligious. Tarquin could not persuade himself that 
the augur was serious in this opposition, and therefore 
sent for the diviner in his presence, being resolved to 
confound and discredit in him that divining art, which 
superstition maintained to the diminution of the royal 
authority. 

c All the arches of these common-sewers were of hard stone, and neither expense 
nor labour was spared to make the work durable. Their height and breadth were 
so considerable, that a cart loaded with hay could easily pass through them. But 
the greatest difficulty of the work was to convey the waters (wbioh through these 
sewers were to carry off the tilth) into the Tiber. It was necessary to oat through 
hills, and under the city, through rocks, a channel large enough for a navigable 
stream, and covered with arches strong enough to bear the weight of houses, which 
were often built upon them, and stood as firm as on the most solid foundations. The 
expense of this incomparable work was never so well understood as when it came to 
be repaftfitt. The censors gave no less than 1,000 talents to him who undertook to 
cleanse these sewers. C. & R, 
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Yuror As soon as Navius appeared before Tarquin, in the 
R0 -._l midst of the forum, and in the sight of all the people, 

£ 'fifth" the king said to him, “ Diviner, canst thou discover by 
3u”*', b . thy art, whether what I am thinking of can be done or 
f; not ? Go and consult thy birds.” The augur did as he 
sm-mj was ordered, and returning quickly answered, “ Yes, 
Fiortf. Tarquin, my art tells me, that what you are thinking of 
may be done.” Upon which Tarqifin, pulling out a 
razor from under his robe, and taking a flint in his hand, 
replied with a contemptuous smile, “ I was thinking 
whether it were possible to cut this flint with this razor. 

I have taken thee in thy own craft : the introducing the 
g^ds into thy decisions is all cheat and imposture. If 
thou canst perform what is impossible, do.” j^t these* 
words the people burst out into laughter, whilst Navius 
alone discovered no emotion. He addressed himself to 
the king with an air of assurance, and said, “ Put the 
razor to the flint and try : I readily submit to any pu- 
nishment, if what you thought of be not done.” d Upon 
trial, the razor passed through the flint so easily and so 
suddenly, that, Tarquin having given more force to it 
than was necessary, it wounded and drew blood from his 
hand. The people hereupon gave a great shout, the 
king’s contempt for the augur turned into admiration, 
and, from this time, the augural science had a higher de- 
d. n«i. gree of credit in Rome than ever before. (Tarquin after- 
P ’ ‘ ward erected a statue of brass to the memory of Navius, 
in the place called Comitium, where the public assem- 
blies were held ; and there it continued till the time of 
Augustus. The razor and flint, kept as monuments of 
the miracle, were deposited near the statue,* under an 
altar, at which they swore witnesses in civil causes.) 

d Livy sap, Navius took the flint into bis own hands, and out it, in Tarquin’* 
presence. 

* The reader will no doubt think it strange that an event related with so many 
circumstances, reported by all the writers of the Roman history, and adopted even 
by some of the father^ of the church* who, without questioning it, imputed it to 
HMI$Se v should be a mere fabulous invention : and yet this is the judgment which 
Tullyhimself formed of it, though an augar. " Look with oontempt (sips he to 
hi* brother Quintus), look with contempt on the razor and flint of tb« famous 
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But though Tarquin laid aside his project of increas- v«r«# 

ing the number of the corps of horse, he increased the 

number of knights in each corps ; making the Roman 
cavalry amount in all to 1800 men. k,n8 ‘ 

§. vi. With this reinforcement the king marched 
out to renew the war with the Sabines, who had got suc- 
cours from Hctruria, and were encamped near Fidense, r. 191. 
by the place where the Anio joins the Tiber. The He- l9i ‘ 
trurians, posted on one bank of the Tiber, and the Sa- 
bines on the other, had a communication by a bridge 
of boats. Tarquin, who had pitched his camp upon the 
Anio, at a little distance from the place where it dis- $ 
charges itself into the Tiber, perceived, that the curre^ * 
of that little river would carry into the Tiber any thing * 
which was sent down it; and that if the same wind 
which then blew continued, it would with a little help 
carry barks up the Tiber against the stream, and bring 
them to the enemy’s bridge. With this view he built 
flat-bottom boats, like rafts, and loaded them with dry 
wood, sulphur, and rosin ; and in the night, while the 
wind continued favourable to his design, he sent these 
fire-ships some down the Anio, and others up the Tiber, 
at the same time ; so that the bridge, being thus invest- 
ed on both sides with fire, was quickly all in a flame. 

The Sabines ran instantly to extinguish it ; and, as is 
very frequent on such unforeseen and sudden accidents, 
left their camp unguarded. Tarquin, who to attack it 
had, with the best part 'of his forces, marched out of his 
intrenchments while it was yet dark, was by break of 
day master of it. On the other bank, a detachment, 
which by his order had passed the Tiber in the night, 
fell suddenly upon the camp of the Hetrurians, in the 
instaht that the bridge of boats took fire, which was the 
signal the king had given. The enemy, disconcerted 
imd routed on both sides of the river, perished, some of 
them by the flames, offiers by the sword, and others by 

Attfa* ; when we reason m philosophers, we ought to lay no atreas upon fables.” 
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iiome ‘ n *° the Tiber, to save themselves ; and their 

— - arms, which flowed down the stream, carried the news 
Miftir of the victory to Rome before the couriers, dispatched 
l “ ng- by the king, arrived there. 

** After this Tarquin would give his enemies no rest, 
but immediately entered the territory of the Sabines, 
whose misfortunes had not yet abated their courage. 
They ventured to face the Romans, with an army tu- 
multuously assembled. Being once more routed, they 
sued for peace, but the. king did not think fit to grant 
• them more than a truce. 

« This truce was no sooner expired, than the Sabines 

S ssed the Anio, and made incursions on the territory 
Rome ; but though they were equal in numbers and 
bravery to the Romans, Tarquin, in a pitched battle, 
defeated them by the stratagem of detaching a body of • 
horse, which fetched a compass and came upon their 
rear during the action. The Sabines imputing their ill 
success to the incapacity of their general, chose a more 
experienced commander for the next campaign. The 
king of Rome appeared early in the field, and shewed 
himself to the enemy : and when he found that their 
new general, not having got together all his troops, 
avoided a battle, and kept within his camp, he blockaded 
him there, and reduced him to the utmost extremity 
for want of provisions : however, the latter, taking the 
advantage of a dark stormy night, marched his army 
secretly out of his intrenchments, and stole off ; and 
thus the campaign ended. 

p. w. The next year, the Sabines, pleased with the conduct 
of their general, took courage again, enlisted all their 
youth capable of bearing arms, and formed a numerous 
v army, which they divided into two bodies. Tarquift on 
the other side augmented his forces with troops from 
Latium, Hetruria, and all his allies, and divided them 
into three armies, which were $ways to encamp near 
each other. He commanded the Romans himself, put 
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his nephew Collatinus at* the head of the Hetruriarts, Tear «f 

^ _ _ _ • ii 11* HOME. 

and gave the command of the Latins fnd other allies 

to Servius Tullius, a foreigner,: who had been a slave, T. a firth m 
and had since obtained the privileges of a Roman citi- kuiB ‘ 
zen. The battle lasted the whole day ; and Tarquini 
obtained the victory ; but not till he had inspired his 
men with fresh courage, by making a vow to Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva, to build^them a magnificent temple. 
While he was marching afterward to besiege the Sabine 
cities, they sent deputies to him to sue for peace, offer- 
ing to give him possession of their fortified places, and ,s 
of all their country, if he would grant them tolerable « 
conditions. He treated them favourably, as he ha^ r - *«■ 
done the Hetrurians; and then, returning to Rome, 
entered it in triumph, and with the same pomp as after 
the conquest of Hetruria. 

§. vn. The victorious king did not forget his vow 
to build a temple to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. Her. *oi. 
levelled the top of the hill Tarpeius (formerly Saturnius), 
marked out the plan of the temple, and laid the founda- 
tions of it. Navius the augur, having been consulted 
about what part of Rome Jupiter would like best to be 
placed in, had declared for the hill Tarpeius : but then 
a difficulty arose about removing the gods, who had 
already got possession of this hill, without giving them 
offence. By the help of augury, it was discovered, that r. aw. 
they were all willing to be removed, except the god 
Terminus/ and the goddess Youth, who having no mind 
to go, were afterward enclosed within the walls of the 
temple, the area of which was now dedicated by Navius. 

This famous augur soon after disappeared. He was 
supposed to be murdered ; and the people were very 
inquisitive after the authors of his death. The sons of 
Ancus Martius endeavoured to fix the calumny upon 
the king, and accused him publicly. Tarquin attempt- p. m*. 

f JLivy,b. 1. o. 65. place* this lact of llio unwillingness of Terminus lo remove, in 
the reign of Tarquin the Proud. 
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Iome * n va * n *° appease the tumult which they excited ; 
— — Servius Tulliusafche king’s son-in-law, and the most po- 
1T pular man in Rome, was obliged to employ all,, his credit 
ku, ‘ to quiet the rage of the people. At length the falseness 
of the accusation being known, the sons of Ancus were 
detested for having raised the slander. However, Tar- 
quin pardoned them, in consideration of the favours he 
had received from their father. 

P.200. He was more severe to Pinaria, a prostitute vestal. 
He caused her to be buried alive, and the man who had 
dishonoured her to be whipped to death. Nevertheless, 
he did not lose his esteem for the class of vestals ; on 
Jjhe contrary, be added two to their number, augmenting 
it to six. 

p.20*. §.viii. Tarquin being now eighty years old (of 
which he had reigned thirty-seven), and drawing near his 
end, the ambition of the sons of Ancus grew more active. 
uvy. They always remembered with indignation the arts by 
«.*>• which their guardian had secured to himself their fa- 
ther’s kingdom, nor could they brook to see a foreigner 
sit upon the Roman throne to their prejudice: but 
when they perceived that the kingdom was not likely 
to pass to them, even after the death of Tarquin, but 
that Servius Tullius would probably succeed his father- 
in-law, they no longer set any bounds to their resent- 
ment. “ What ! (said they) while we, the sons of 
Ancus Martius, are living, shall the Roman throne lie 
open, not only to strangers, but even to slaves ?” Never- 
theless, they bent their fury rather against the life of 
Tarquin than of Servius, both because the revenge of a 
king was more to be dreaded than that of a private man, 
and because, should they destroy Servius, Tarquin might 
provide himself another son-in-law to succeed him. 
d.u«i. The method they took to compass the death of the old 
joe. ' king was this : they hired two young men, who dress- 
ed themselves like peasants, with hatchets on their 
shoulders, as if they were wood-cleavers : these going 
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near the king’s palace, pretended to have a quarrel about r«r>r 
some goats. The noise they made reaching the inmost 
rooms of the palace, brought the officers of the court i"?* 1 " 
about them, who carried them before the king, to whom liB8 ‘ 
they both appealed. At first they began to bawl and 
' rail at each other, till - they were restrained by a lictor, 
and ordered to speak by turns. Then one of them be- 
gan to tell his story, and, wjhile the king was wholly at- 
tentive to it, the other, lifting up his hatchet, gave him 
a great cut in the head ; after which, leaving his weapon 
in the wound, he instantly ran out of doors with his 
fellow. But, while some of the company hastened to 
assist the wounded king, others pursued the ruffians, 
and seized them ; and being put to the torture, they con- 
fessed by whom they had been employed. • By this time 
there was a great concourse of people at the palace, won- 
dering at the attempt, and curious to know the event. 

Queen Tanaquil did not lose her presence of mind on 
this occasion. She cleafed the palace of the crowd, 
shut herself up in the apartment of the expiring king, 
with only her son-in-law, Servius Tullius, his wife, and 
Ocrisia, his mother, and pressed him to ascend the 
throne, that Tarquin’s two grandsons might be safe 
under his protection : s “ Servius, if thou art a man, the h.i. 
kingdom is thine, and not theirs, who have committed £ 
the greatest villany by the hands of other men. Take ui-’j.i.. 
courage then, and follow the gods, thy conductors, who 1,c ' 41 ' 
foretold thy future glory by the divine fire which shone 
round thy head. h Let that celestial flame now warm 
thee. Rouse thyself in earnest. We who were strangers 
have reigned here. Think who thou art, not of whom 
thou wast bom ; and if thy counsels are at a stand by 
reason of this unexpected accident, follow mine.” She 

9 It is much contested whether the children here spoken of, Lnoios Tarquinins 
and Arunx, were the sons or grandsons of Tarqoiuius Prisons. Dion. Hal. contends 
warmly for the latter opinion. 

h a report had been carefully propagated, that when Servius was a child, and 
asleep, a sodden light or flame, in form of a crown, encompassed and rested upon 
h» head. $ 
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*>w of then opened the window which looked upon the street, 

! and bade the people be in no concern ; she told them, 

i .‘fifth 0 that the wound was not deep, that the king was stunned 
wng. -tyith the sudden blow, but was come to himself again; 
and she hoped they would see him very shortly; that in 
the mean time he ordered them to obey Servius Tullius, 
who would administer justice to them, and perfornj all 
other kingly offices. This stratagem succeeded. The 
report that the king would soon be well again, and ap- 
pear in public, being spread and believed, this so terrified 
the sons of Ancus, that they went of their own accord 
into banishment, to Suessa* Pometia. 

The second day after the murder of Tarquin, Servius 
Tullius, attended by the lictors, sat on the throne in 
the royal robes, and heard causes; some he decided, 
and upon others he pretended he would consult the 
king. As it became him to revenge the attempt against 
the person of his sovereign, he accordingly cited the sons 
of Ancus to appear before his '‘tribunal; and upon their 
non-appearance, they were declared infamous, and their 
estates confiscated. The regent continued for some 
time to act this part, and so managed his affairs, as to 
gain the hearts of the Romans, by his prudent adminis- 
tration. At length, when he thought his authority suf- 
ficiently established, the death of Tarquin was proclaimed 
as a thing recent, with loud lamentations, and Servius 
performed magnificent obsequies for him : after which, 
without being legally elected king, either by senate or 
people,' he continued to hold the reins of ^government, 
appearing in public with a strong guard, and with all the 
ensigns of royalty. 

1 Livy says, that Servius Tullius took possession of the kingdom with the oonsent 
of the fathers. 
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CHAP. VII. 

SERV 1 US TULLIUS. 


Sect. I. The birth and education of Servius Tullius. The honours he pays to the 
goddess Fortune upon bis elevation to the throne, ll. The patricians conspire 
to dispossess him. He gains the people to his interest, is legally elected king by 
the curiie, and (hough the senate refuses to confirm this election, keeps possession. 

III. Servius defeats the rebellious Hetrurians. He enlurges Rome, and adds a 
fo#th tribe to the three old ones. He institutes the compitalia in favour of slaves. 

He divides the Roman territory with its inhabitants into tribes. He marries his 
two daughters to Lucius Tarquinius and Aruux, the grandsons of the lato king. 

He subdues the Hetrurians. IV. Servius divides the Roman citizens into six 
classes, and these into centuries. He institutes the census ami the lustrum, and 
coins money. V. lie gives the liberti or freedmeu the privilege of Roman citizens. 

VI. He reforms the regal power, and executes a scheme for securing to the 
Romans the fidelity and friendship of the Latins and Sabines. VII. The wicked 
intrigues of Tarquin and the younger TftHia. Tarquin accuses the king of usurpa- 
tion before the senate. Servius pleads his cause there, but appeals to the people, 
and is by them confirmed on the throne. VIII. Tarquin regains ihe king’s favour 
by submissions, but soon after causes him to be murdered, and usurps the kingdom. 219. 
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§. r. Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome, was v~rof 

1 . - ® ROME 

the son of Ocnsia, a woman of extraordinary beauty and i7sto«j 9 . 
distinguished virtue, taken captive at the sacking ofserviu. 
Corniculum : but who his father was is uncertain. iuSl"*’ 
Dionysius reports that one Tullius, a warrior of royal 
extraction, and killed in the defence of that city, was the £ 
husband of Ocrisia, and at his death left his wife with 
child of this son. Tarquin made a present of the fair 
captive to Queen Tanaquil, who being soon after ap- 
prized of her quality and merit, conceived a particular 
esteem for her, and restored her to freedom. Never- 
theless, Ocrisia’s son, being born while she was yet in a 
state of servitude, had thence the name of Servius. This 
is Dionysius’s account. But Plutarch will have Ocrisia 
to have been a virgin at the time of her falling into cap- Rom. 
tivity, and to have afterward married one of the king’s £.n«i. 
clients, by whom she had Servius Tullius. Nor havepiw. 
there been wanting writers who have given this prince 
a divine origin, and made him the son of Vulcan, a fable 
which probably owed its rise to another fable reported • 
for truth by Tanaquil and Ocrisia, of a sudden flamef in 
form of a crown, which surrounded the head of Servius 
when he was a child and asleep. * 
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T««rof From such different accounts, as also from the silence 
— — of . the capitoline mafbles on this head, it is pretty cer- 
Tamu*, tain, that nothing was less known to the historians than 
wig. the true descent of Servius . 11 In these things, however, 
they all agree, that King Tarquin and his queen had the 
same tenderness for the son of Ocrisia, -as if he had been 
their own offspring, and took the same care of his edu- 
cation ; and that, nevertheless, it was chiefly to his own 
wise, noble, and uniform conduct, that he -owed his 
gradual elevation to the highest step of honour. 

J’.soa. Servius Tullius distinguished himself by his military 
achievements, even before lie was arrived to the age of 
manhood. The reputation of a brave warrior, which he 
then acquired, increased as he advanced in years ; and 
this, with his amiable polite manners, his eloquence, 
and his extraordinary ability in council, so gained him 
the esteem and affection of the people, that, with una- 
nimous approbation, he was raised to the rank of a pa- 
^ trician, and to a place in the senate. The king and 
queen, nevertheless, did not originally intend him the 
honour of an alliance with the royal family. They 
riot d« married him to Gegania, a Roman lady of illustrious 
Rom. birth ; and it was only after her death, that they first 
thought of giving him their daughter Tarquinia : but 
after this alliance, the king reposed an entire confidence 
in him for the management both of his domestic con- 
cerns, and the affairs of the public: in which latter 
Servius acquitted himself so well, that the people were 
quite indifferent whether they were governed by him or 
Tarquin; and this it was that made it so easy for him 
to seat himself on the throne upon the death of his 
father-in-law. 

not. As Servius; notwithstanding his superior merit, look- 
ed upon himself to be wholly indebted to fortune for 
* 81, hi^ grandeur, the first homage he paid, after he was 

k Father Catron thinks it strange that none of the historians bare made Tenpin 
himself the father of Servius ; but would it not have been more strange if any of 
them had, since Tarquin thought fit to marry him to one of his daughters ? 
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king, was to this goddess ; and he erected an incredible 
number of altars and temples to ffer, styling her by va- — 
rious epithets : and being resolved to make the peaceful Tam”, 
Numa his pattern, and aspire to fame by establishing as kfe* 
much order .in the civil polity of Rome, as that wise 
prince had done- in the religious, he, like him, pretend- 
ed to have private conversations with the goddess, and 
Fortune was his Egeria. . • 

ii. But how much soever Servius had been favoured 
by his goddess in possessing himself of. the government, 
the beginning of his reign was not without disturbances. 

The patricians especially were much dissatisfied with the 
little respect he had shewn to the ancient usages, upon 
the demise of a king. He had ascended the throne 
without being elected to it, and only as a .regent : there 
had been no interregnum as formerly. Complaints of 
these things were first dropped in private assemblies, 
but soon improved into almost a general conspiracy ; 
and the senators agreed among themselves, that the first 
time they met, they would force the king to lay aside * 
his royalty. Servius, in this emergency, applied him- 
self to gain the people, and employ their power against 
that of the patricians. Among his other natural en- 
dowments, he had a ready and lively eloquence, proper 
to make impressions on a multitude. When, therefore, r. *m. 
he had convened the people, having with him the two 
grandsons of the late king, one on each hand, he made 
a speech to the assembly to this affect : “ See here, il- 
lustrious Romans, the tender offspring of one of your 
greatest kings. The bare sight of them will bring to 
your remembrance the virtues and victories of their 
grandfather. A melancholy death and cruel parricide 
robbed you of him, and left his posterity exposed to the 
artifices and fury of his assassins. I alone received a 
charge from the dying king to protect these helgjess 
children in their infancy : and to this I found myself 
pre-engaged, both by the alliance I had made in Tar- 
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iY*"w qujm’sjfamily, and by the favours heaped on me by that 

generous 'prince. Be^ou, Romans, their joint guardians 

with me ; and whatever gratitude you owe me for the 
ki«r services I have formerly done you, which I need not re- 
mind you of, let it all be transferred to these my pupils. 
But why should I employ many words with you in their 
favour ? You know what is fit to be done, and will do 
it. I shall now only tell you the benefits I have resolved 
to procure for you ; and it was for this reason I called 
you together. You shall no longer be the slaves of your 
creditors, nor bear the chief burden of the public taxes. 
I will provide remedies for both these evils. It is not 
just, that the lands which are conquered at the expense 
of your toils and blood, should be distributed only among 
the most audacious of the great ; whilst you continue 
without a foot of land of your own, and are obliged to 
cultivate the estates of others for hire. You have long 
enough borne the contemptuous usage of the patricians, 
who hardly look upon you as freemen, because you are 
poor. I will never rest till I have established you in 
perfect liberty.” Nor was this harangue of the king 
mere empty words : for a few days after he commanded 
all the insolvent debtors to send him an account of their 
debts, and the names of their creditors ; and then caus- 
p.w6. ing counting-houses to be opened in the Roman forum, 
he there paid all with his own money. He likewise 
published an edict, commanding all such as had usurped 
any lands belonging to the public, to quit them at an ap- 
pointed time ; and ordered those of the citizens, who 
had no land of their own, to petition for them. And, 
p. ms. lastly, he made some new laws, which retrenched cer- 
tain pretended privileges, made use of by the patricians, 
in their lawsuits with the plebeians, to vex and oppress 
them. 

j|ut though the inclinations of Servius Tullius led 
him more to works of peace, and civil government, jthwj 
to military exploits, he found himself obliged to embark 
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in a war. It proved a very long one, but brought much 

glory both to the Roman people, and to their king. The 

Veientes, whom Tarquin had: often subdued, refused 
now to recognise the sovereignty of Rome, and had ^ 
lately treated with scorn some ambassadors sent from 
thence to claim their submission. “ We entered (said 
they) into no treaty with the son of a slave ; nor will 
we ever submit to Servius’s dominion. Tarquin is dead, 
and our obligations to be subject to the Romans are dead 
with him.” 

This confidence of the Veientes proceeded partly from 
the hopes they had of profiting by the dissensions be- 
tween the king and senate of Rome. They therefore 
prepared for war, and drew two other lucumonies, viz. 
those of Caere and Tarquinii, into their party. But Ser- 
vius, by his courage and conduct, subdued these confe- 
derates, and judging it proper to make them examples 
of severity, because they had been the aggressors, he 
deprived them of their lands, and transferred the pro- 
perty of them to such of the new citizens of Rome as 
had yet no lands of their own : after which, supported 
by his own glory and the favour of the people, he ob- 
tained the honours of a triumph, in spite of the hatred *•***• 
of the senate. 

The senators now finding the people entirely well 
affected to the king, suppressed their complaints, lest if 
they insisted on an interregnum, it should occasion a p - sl6 - 
legal election of Servius by the curiae. This prince had 
too much penetration not to see into the mystery of 
their policy, and therefore resolved to make advantage 
of the present favour of the multitude, to render his 
title to the throne less disputable. He assembled the 
citizens, and in a moving speech, which drew tears from 
their eyes, complained of a design formed by the patri- 
cians to take away his life, and to bring back theVbns 
of Ancus, “ And this (said he) for no other reason but 
the kindness I have shewn to the plebeians.” In the r- 
i. ’ n 
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Rome, conclusion of this harangue he left the kingdom abso- 
lutely to their disposal, and begged them to determine 
Tauin, between him and his pupils on one side, and their com- 
ing. petitors on the other. “ If you give sentence against 
us, these children, with the rest of Tarquin’s family and 
blood, shall immediately leave the city. As for me, I 
have lived long enough for the views of virtue and 
glory : nor when I have once lost the hearts of you, my 
people, which I value above all things else, will I consent 
to drag on an ignominious life among strangers. Take 
then these fasces, and if you so think fit, give them to 
the patricians ; 1 will trouble you no more with my 
t. tie. presence.” As he ended these words he stepped down 
hastily from the tribunal, in order to leave the assembly ; 
but they called to him to stay, entreated him to be their 
king, and even used violence to stop him. Some cried 
out, “ Let the curiae be assembled, that we may elect 
Servius without delay.” Accordingly a day was ap- 
pointed ; and, when the day came, he was chosen king. 
However, the senate could never be brought to confirm 
this election ; and their faction was so formidable, that 
Servius deliberated with himself, whether he should not 
renounce the dignity conferred on him by the people : 
pi«t.<ubut imparting his perplexities to Tanaquil, she encou- 
Rom. raged him, and even took an oath of him, whereby he 
engaged himself riot to resign the kingdom. This mag- 
nanimous queen died soon after ; and the king, to im- 
mortalize her domestic virtues, the true glory of a wo- 
man, hung up her distaff in the temple of Hercules. 

§. in. As Servius was now resolved to continue on the 
throne, the Hetrurians furnished him with an opportu- 
nity to augment his glory. His victory over them ob- 
tained him the honour of a second triumph. An interval 
of rest after this war he dedicated to the enlarging and 
adding the city. Romulus had enclosed at first only 
the hill Palatinus, and afterward added the hill Tar- 
» peius ; to these Numa joined the Quirinalis : Tull us 
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H os til ins took in the hill Ccelius ; Ancus Martius en- y.»of 

closed Mount Aventine, and joined the Janiculum to ‘ 

the city by a wooden bridge ; Tarquinius Priscus only tJium, 
built the walls of Rome of hewn stone, without enlarg- 
ing its bounds ; but Servius enclosed within its limits £'“ 4l ‘ 
the hills Esquilinus and Viminalis, on the first of which p ’* 18- 
he fixed his own palace, in order to draw inhabitants 
thither ; and he added a fourth tribe to the three of 
Romulus's division , 1 and called tribus Esquilina. 

This king, in order to have an exact register of the p - 2S0 - 
inhabitants of Rome, obliged every one to stay in the 
tribe wherein he was born ; and he likewise made a law, 
that a piece of money should, upon every death, be paid 
into the temple of the goddess Libitina, who presided 
over funerals ; another into the temple of Juno Licina, 
upon every birth ; and another into the temple of 
Youth, as soon as any person was past the state of child- 
hood. By this means it became easy to know the num- 
ber of the Roman citizens, and who of them were able 
to bear arms. 

It was partly perhaps to do honour to his first condi- p.219. 
tion, that Servius made an institution in favour of slaves. 

He erected little wooden oratories in all the cross-ways, 
dedicated to the dii compitales, or gods of the cross- 
ways, and commanded that slaves only should be priests 
to these gods. They had their particular festival, on 
which masters gave the slaves rest from all labour. 

To establish equal order thoughout the Roman state, p.*so. 
Servius disposed into distinct tribes'” all the citizens that 

1 The three tribes of Romulus's division were oalled the tribe of the Raranenaes, qr 
tribus palatine j the tribe of the Tatienses, or tribus suburana ; and the tribe ,of the 
Liieere*, or tribuK o oil ing. 

As taxes were raised by laying a certain sum on each tribe, it was hence, as Varro 
tells us, that those taxes were called tributes and contributions ; though Livy says 
that the Roman tribes were so called from (he tributes levied on them. 

m What the number of these tribes was, into which Servius divided the freemen 
of Rome who lived in the country, seems to be uncertain. Tire learned Jesuits, Fa- 
thers Catrou and Kouill6, made it to be just fifteen, bnt they give no reason foSk|^eir 
conjecture. They utter good reasons why the number could not be tbirty-onl, me 
Dionysius (following Venonius an ancient author) believed. For according to the 
same Dionysius there were in all, including the four city tribes, but tweuty*one who 
voted ot Doriolanas’s trial many years after. Livy and Floras speak of an augmenta- 
tion of Ibe tribes in the year 358, after which augmentation the number was but 

"* N 2 
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home dwelt in the country ; and he ordered, that in each of 
— 7- these country tribes there should be one place of refuge, 
Tullius, situated on a steep hill, to secure the effects of the pea- 
ling! sants upon sudden alarms. These strong holds he called 
pagi, which signifies villages or boroughs ; and he ap- 
pointed a festival, called paganalia, to be held every year 
in each of these pagi. All the peasants of the several 
tribes were to be present at the yearly sacrifices offered 
to the tutelary gods of their respective villages, and 
every person was to bring a piece of money, the men 
a piece of one kind, the women of another, and the 
children of a third sort, to be paid into the hands of 
those who presided at the sacrifices. By counting these 
pieces of money they learnt the exact number, age, and 
sex, of the persons belonging to each tribe. 

In the midst of his cares for the public safety this 
provident king did not forget his own. tlis two wards, 
Lucius Tarquiuius and Arunx, being now sufficiently 
advanced in years to be capable of disturbing his govern- 
ment, should they prove ill-affected to him, he, the bet- 
ter to secure their fidelity, married them to his two daugh- 
ters : and though the elder of these daughters, being of 
a mild and virtuous disposition, resembled in character 
the younger of his pupils, as the elder of his pupils did the 
yopnger of his daughters who was violent and vicious, 
yet he thought it most advisable to match them accord- 
ing to priority of birth, that so the mildness and discre- 
tion of the elder Tullia might restrain the dangerous 
impetuosity of Lucius, and the vivacity of the younger 
Tullia quicken the unambitious indolence of Arunx. 

During the public rejoicings for this double marriage, 
the Hetrurians were preparing to make war upon the 
Romans in a national body. The historians have not 
been particular in their accounts of this war ; they only 
r. 23 i. telfus that Servius, by repeated victories over them, re- 

tweuty-one : and Livy afterward speaks of another addition of tribes. Now the 
whole number of Roman tribes never exceeded thirty-five, which number would have 
* bwn complete io Servius’* time, according to Venonius’s account. 
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duced them to ask peace, and to submit to him upon y«.r of 
the same conditions on which they .had submitted to his a .°**' 
predecessor : and that for this success he was honoured *"»!«, 
with a third triumph. l\ x ** 

§. iv. After this the king returned to the pursuit of 
his political schemes. Taxes had been hitherto levied 
upon the people at so much a head, without distinction 
of rich and poor ; and as both sorts were equally obliged 
to serve in the field at their own expense, it was often 
very hard upon the poorer sort. There was likewise 
this farther inconvenience in the present government of 
affairs, that as war and peace, the creation of magistrates, 
and the making and abrogating of laws, were determined 
by a majority of the curiae assembled, and as in these 
curiae the rich and the poor, the patrician and the ple- 
beian, were mingled without any distinction, and every 
man’s voice was of equal value, the indigent and igno- 
ble, though less qualified to judge, and more easily cor- 
rupted, yet being vastly the more numerous, had in 
these assemblies a greater share in all decrees than the 
noble and wealthy. Servius formed a project to remedy 
these evils. He ordered all the Roman citizens, under r.ssi, 
the severest penalties, to give an account in writing of* 8 *' 
their names and ages, with those of their fathers, wives, 
and children. He farther obliged all the heads of fajni- 
lies to deliver in upon oath a just estimate of their effects, 
and to mention the places of their residence, whether 
in town or country. Having got information of these 
things, he undertook to ease the poor, by burdening 
the rich, and yet to please the latter, by augmenting 
their power. 

To this end he divided the Roman citizens into six 
classes ; and as all the soldiery was to be raised out of 
these, he appointed them offensive and defensive arms, 
according to their dignity and pre-eminence. The first ury, b. 
class consisted of those whose estates in land and effects il«i w». 
were worth at least 100,000 asses of brass, according ir'buth. 
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»oh£ to Latin way of computing, or 10,000 drachm®, 
according to the Greek. This first class was subdivided 

Servius , ° , - - 

Tuiiiut. into fourscore centuries, or companies of foot, forty ot 
king, which companies were made up of young men ; that is, 
of such as were from seventeen to forty-five years of 
age, and these alone were obliged to take the field : the 
other forty companies of the same class were old men ; 
that is, such as were past forty-five, whose only duty 
was to defend the city. Every soldier of this first and 
most honourable body of the Roman infantry was de- 
fensively armed with a small oval shield after the Greek 
fashion, a helmet of brass, a cuirass, and cuisses of the 
same metal ; and their weapons were a pike, a javelin, 
and a sword. To these fourscore centuries of foot, 
Servius joined eighteen centuries of Roman knights, 
who fought on horseback. Hitherto there had been 
but three centuries of knights. What number of men 
they contained is uncertain. Livy tells us, that of these 
three centuries, Servius made six, and added twelve 
new centuries to them, and ordained that this consi- 
derable body of horsemen should be at the head of 
ovj, the rich class : because, doubtless, the estates of these 

b. i. 

«•«. knights exceeded the sum necessary for being admitted 
into this first class. But though they were rich, yet 
the public supplied them with horses ; and a tax was 
laid on widows, who were exempt from all other con- 
tributions, for maintaining their horses. This first class, 
including infantry and cavalry, consisted of ninety-eight 
centuries. 

c. h*i. The second class comprehended those Romans whose 
«£* p " estates were worth at least 75 ,000 asses of brass, or 7500 
drachmae. It was divided into twenty centuries of sol- 
diers, all foot ; ten of young men, and ten of old. And 
to these twenty were joined two other centuries of car- 
penters, smiths, and other artificers for the engines of 
war ; so that the second class contained in all twenty-two 
centuries. The soldiers of this class were armed Mbs 
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those of the former; with this only difference, that they *««<* 

had no cuirass, and instead of the small oval shield, had 

a buckler of the figure of an oblong square, which, T»m«, 
almost covering their whole body, made the cuirass 
needless. 

In the third class were those who were esteemed 
worth 50,000 asses, or (which amounts to the same) m-u. 
5000 drachmae. These wore no defensive armour but 
the helmet and square buckler ; but they fought as the 
others did, with the pike, javelin, and sword. These 
were also divided into twenty centuries. 

The fourth class consisted of such as were worth 
25,000 asses, or 2500 drachmae, and this likewise con- «>/.».. 
tained twenty centuries, ten of old men, and ten of 7 *' 
young : and to these were added two other centuries of r.«ss. 
trumpets and blowers of the horn, who supplied the 
whole army with this martial music. The soldiers of 
this class had no defensive arms but a square buckler; 
their offensive ones were the same with those of the 
former. 

In the fifth class were included those whose whole 
substance did not amount to more than 12,500 asses, 
or 1 250 drachm®. They were divided into thirty cen- 
turies, fifteen old and fifteen young. They were not b ' l6 ‘ 
suffered to wear any defensive armour, and their only 
weapons were slings and darts. 

The sixth class comprehended all those who either 
had no estates, or were not worth so much as the sol- 
diers of the fifth class. The number of them was so 
great, as to exceed that of any of the other classes, yet 
they were reckoned but as one century. 

By this enumeration we see that the Roman people 
were, in Servius’s time, divided into 193 centuries," 

* It may be proper here to explain, once for all, the difference between the three 
aorta of comitia successively established in the Roman government, with the manner 
in which the people gave their votes in these assemblies. 

Hie comitia, according to Sigonins's definition, were general assemblies of the 
people la wf ally called by some magistrate, for the enjoiament or prohibition of any 
thing by their votes . 8igen. de Antiq. Jwr. Civ. Rom. 1. 1. c. 17. 
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reckoning the whole sixth class as but one century; and, 
after a full inquiry, it appeared that the number of free- 

The proper oomilia were of three sorts; curiata, centariata, and tribute ; with 
reference to the three grand divisions of the city and people into curiae, centuries, 
and tribes: fur by comit'a calata , which we sometimes meet with in authors, in elder 
times were meant all the comitia in general ; the word calata , from xaxiu or calo t 
being their common epithet; though it was at last restrained to two sorts of assem- 
blies, those for the creation of priests, and those for the inspection and regulation of 
last wills and testaments. A. Gell. 1. 15. c. 27. 

The comitia cariatn owe their original to the division which Romulus made of the 
people into thirty curiae ; ten being contained under every tiihe. They answered, 
in most respects, to the parishes in our cilies, being not only separated by proper 
bounds and limits, but distinguished too by their different places set apart for the 
celebration of Divine service, which was pei formed by particular priests (one to 
every curia) with the name of curiones. 

Before the institution of the comitia cenluriata, all the grand concerns of the state 
were transacted in the assembly of the curias ; as, the election of kings, and other 
chief officers, the making and abrogating of laws, and the judging of capital causes. 
After the expulsion of the kings, w ien the commons had obtained the privilege to 
have tribunes and tcdiles, they elected them for some time at these assemblies : but 
that ceremony being at length transferred to the comitia trihnta, the curitc were 
never convened to give their votes, except now and then upon account of making 
some particular law, relating to adoptions, wills, and testaments, or the creation of 
officers for an expedition ; or for the electing of some of the priests, as the flatnines, 
and the curio maxitnus, or superintendent of the curiones, who themselves were 
chosen by every particular curia. 

The power of calling these assemblies belonged at first only to the kings; bnt 
upon the establishment of the democracy, (be same privilege was allowed to most of 
the chief magistrates, and sometimes to the poutifices. 

The persons who had the liberty of voting here, were such Roman citizens as be- 
longed lo the curia; or such as actually lived in Ihe city, and conformed to the cus- 
toms and rites of their proper curia? ; all those being excluded who dwelt without 
the bounds of the city, retaining Ihe ceremonies of their own countiy, though they 
bad been honoured with the jus civitatis, or admitted free citizens of Rome: Sigon. 
de Antiq. Jur. Prov. 1. S. c. 1. 

The place where the curia met was the Coinitium, a part of the forum, as has been 
already mentioned. See part 2. 1. 1. c. 5. 

No set time was allotted for the holding of these or any of the other comitia, bat 
only as business required. 

The people being met together, and confirmed by the report of good omens from 
the augurs (which was necessary in all the assemblies), the rogatio,or business to be 
proposed to them, was publicly read. After this (if none of the magistrates inter- 
posed), upon the order of him that presided in the comitia, the people divided into 
their proper curias, and consulted of the matter ; and then the curias being called 
out, as it happened by lot, gave their votes, man by man, in ancient times viva voce , 
and afterward by tablets (tabellaej; the most voles in every cuiia going for the voice 
of the whole curia, and the most curiae for thu general consent of the people. 
Rosin. 1. 7. c. 7. 

In the time of Cicero, the comitia curiata were so much out of fashion, that they 
were formed only by thirty liclors, representing the thirty curiae ; whence in his se- 
cond oration against Rullus, be calls them comitia adurnbrata. 

The comitia oentoriata were instituted by Servius Tullius ; who obliging every 
one to give a true account of wbat he was worth, according to those accoonls divided 
the people into six ranks or classes, which he subdivided into 193 centuries. Tbe 
first classes, containing the equites and richest citizens, consisted of ninety-eight 
centuries. The second, taking in tbe tradesmen and mechanics, made up two-and- 
twenty centuries ; tbe third, twenty ; the fourth, twenty-two ; ihe fifth, thirty ; and 
tbe last, filled up with the poorer sort, but one century. See Dionys. I. 4. 

And this, though it bad the same name with the rest, yet was seldom regarded, or 
allowed any power io public matters. Hence it is a common thing with ibeRoman 
authors, when they speak of the classes, to reckon no more than five, the sixth not 
being worth their notice. This last olassis was divided into two parts. Or orders, the 
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men, who were capable of bearing arms, amounted to r .«• «r 

ROME. 


Servius 

proletary and the capite censi. The former, an their name implies, were designed ^“|[ l 1U8 * 
purely to stock the commonwealth with men, since they could supply it with so little | tlJlR> 
money. And the latter, who paid the lowest lax of all, were talker counted and d. [jal. 
inaishalled by their heads, than their estates. A. Cell. 1. 7. c. 13. b. 4. 

Persons of the first rank, by reason of their pre-eininence, had the name of classic!, p. 225. 
whence came the phrase of clustici authores , tor the most approved writers. All others, 
of what classis soever, were said to be infra claasem. Ibid. 1. 16. c. 10. 

The assembly of the people by centuries was held for the electing of consuls, 
censors, and praetors; as also for Lite judging of persons accused of what they called 
crimen ptrduellionh, or actions hy which the parly had shewed himself an enemy to 
the state; and for the confirmation of all such laws as were proposed by the chief 
magistrates, who had the privilege of calling these assemblies. 

The place appointed for their meeting was the Campus Martins ; because in the 
primitive times of the commonwealth, when they were under continual apprehensions 
of enemies, the people, to prevent any sudden assault, went armed, in martial order, 
to hold these assemblies; und were for that reason forbid by the laws to meet in the 
city, because an army was upon no account to be raarriialled within the walls: yet, 
in latter ages, it was thought suflioienl to place a body of soldiers as a guard in the 
Janiculum, where an imperial standard was erected, the taking down of which 
denoted the conclusion of the comitia. 

Though the time ofholding these comitia for other mutters was undetermined; yet 
the magistrates, after the year of the city 601, when they began to enter on their 
place on the kalends of January, were constantly designed about the end of July, and 
the beginning of August. 

All the time between their election and confirmation, they continued as private 
persons, that inquisition might be made into the election, and the other candidates 
might have time to enter objections, if they met with any suspicion of foul dealing. 

Yet at the election of the ceusnrs, this custom did noL hold ; hut as soon as they were 
pronounced elected, they were immediately invested with the honour. Liv. I. 40. 

By the institution of these comitia, Servius Tullius secretly conveyed the whole 
power from the commons : for the centuries of llm first and richest class being called 
out first, who were three more in number than nil the rest put together, if they all 
agreed, as generally they did, the business was nliendy decided, and the other classes 
were needless and insignificant. However, the three last scarce ever came to vote. 
Dionys. J. 4. 

The commons, in the time of the free state, to rectify this disadvantage, obtained, 
that before they proceeded to toting any matter at these comitia, that century should 
give their suffrages first, upon whom il fell hy lot, with the name of centuria prero- 
gative! ; the rest being to follow according to the order of their classes. After the 
constitution of the five- and- thirty tribes, into which the classes and their centuries 
were divided, in Ihe first place, the tribe cast lots, which should be the prerogative- 
tribe ; and then the centuries of the tribe, for the honour of being the prerogative- 
century. All the other tribes and centuries had the appellation o (jure vocaia ', because 
they were called out according to their proper places. 

The prerogative-century being chosen by lot, the chief magistrate sitting in a tent 
(labernaculum) in the middle of the Campus Martius, ordered that century to come 
and give out their voices : upon which they presently .separated from the rest of the 
multitude, and came into an enclosed apartment, which they termed septa , or ovitia , 
passing over the pontes t or narrow boards, laid there for llm occasion ; on which ac- 
count, de ponie dejici is to be filled the privilege of voting, aud persons thus dealt 
with are called depontani . 

At the hither end of the pontes stood the diribitores (a sort of under-officers, called 
so from dividing or marshalling the people), and delivered to every man, in the elec- 
tion of magistrates, as many tables (Labellm) as there appeared candidates, one of 
whose names was written upon every tablet. 

A fit number of great chests was set ready in the septa, and every body threw in 
which tablet be pleased. 

By the chests were placed some of the public servants, who taking out the tablets 
of every century, for every tablet made a prick, or a point in another tablet, which 


84 , 700 . 
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re»rot These regulations being made, the troops were no 
ROME ~ longer raised at so many men each tribe, nor were taxes 
Tultius levied at so much a head as formerly ; but every century 
»iith furnished so many men, and so much money ; and the 
first and richest class, being more numerous in centu- 
ries than all the rest together, furnished of consequence 
more men and more money for the public service than 
the whole Roman state besides. However, that ample 

they kepi by them. Tims the business being: decided by most points, pave oooasion 
to the phrase of omne tulit punctum, (Hor. de Arte Poet.) and the like. 

The same method was observed in the judiciary processes at these comitia, and in 
the confirmation of laws, except that in both these cases only two tablets were offered 
to every person, on one of which was written II. R. and on the other A. in capital 
letters ; the two first standing; fur nti togas, or, Be it as yon desire, relating to the 
magistrate who proposed the question ; and the lest for antique, or, I foibid it. 

It is remarkable, that though in the election of magistrates, and in the ratification 
of laws, the votes of that century, whose tablets were equally divided, signified no- 
thing : yet in trials of life and death, if the tablets pro and con were the same in 
number, the person was actually acquitted. Dionys. I. 7. 

The division of the people into tribes was an invention of Romnlus, after he bad 
admitted the Sabines into Rome ; and though he constituted at that time only three, 
yel as the state increased in power, und the city in number of inhabitants, they rose 
by degrees to five-and-thirty. For a long time after this institution, a tribe signified 
no more tbun such a space of ground with its inhabitants. But aL last the matter was 
quite altered, and a tribe was no longer pars urhis but civitatis ; not a quarter of the 
city, but a company of citizens living where they pleased. This change was chiefly 
occasioned by the original difference between the tribes in point of honour. For 
Romulus, having committed all sordid and mechanic arts to the care of strangers, 
slaves, and libertines, and reserved the more honest labour of agriculture to the 
freemen and citizens, who by this active course of lile might be prepared for mar- 
tial service; the tribus rustic® were for this reason esteemed more honourable than 
the urban® : and now all persons being desirous of getting into the more creditable 
division, and there being several ways of accomplishing their wishes, as by 
adoption, by the power of the censors, and the like ; that rustic, tribe which had most 
worthy names in its roll had the preference to all others, though of the same general 
denomination. Hence all of the same great family) bringing themselves by degrees 
into the same tribe, gave the name of their family to the tribe they honoured ; whereas 
at first, the generality of tlie tribes did not borrow their names from persons bat 
from places. See Mr. Walker of Coins, p. 1 26. 

The first assembly of the tribes we meet with is about the year of Rome 263, 
convened by Sp. Sicinius, tribune of the commons, upon account of the trial of Corio- 
lanus. Soon after the tribunes of the commons were ordered to be elected here : 
and at last all the inferior magistrates and the collegiate priests. The same comitia 
served for llie enacting of laws relating to war or peace, and alt others proposed 
by the tribunes and plebeian officers, though they had not properly the name of leges, 
but plebiscite. They were generally convened by the tribunes of the commons; but 
the same privilege was allowed to all the chief magistrates. 

They were confined to no place, and therefore smnelimes we find them held in 
the Comitinm, sometimes in the Campus Martius, ana now and then in the Capitol. 

The proceedings were in most respects answerable to these already described in 
the account, of the other comitia, and therefore need not be insisted on ; only we 
may farther observe of the comitia in general, that when any candidate was found to 
have most tablets for a magistracy, he was declared to be desigoed or elected by 
the president of the assembly ; and this they termed renunciari consul, prsetor, or 
the like: and that the last sort of the comitia only could be held without the con- 
sent and approbation of the senate, which was necessary to the convening of the 
other two. Diouys. 1. 9. Kennel's Antiq. p. 2. b* 3. c* 16. 
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amends might be made this class for the weight laid on jjjyJ 

it, Serviusgave it in effect the whole authority in public 

affairs, by assembling the people in cornitia by centuries, tuILiV 
instead of cornitia by curiae. For the votes in the for- un K . 
mer being reckoned by centuries, and the rich class con- b'lf’ 
taining more centuries than all the other five, had con-' 43 ’ 
sequently every thing at its disposal. The votes of this 
class were the first taken, so that if the ninety-eight 
centuries happened to agree in opinion, or only ninety- 
seven of them, the affair was determined, because these 
made the majority of the 1 93 centuries which composed 
the six classes. There was very rarely any occasion to 
go so low as the fourth class for a majority of votes. 

After this time the assemblies of the curiae were only 
held for the election of the flamines, and the chief curio ; 
and for some other matters of no great moment. 

Servius having established this distinction among the 
citizens according to the census,” or valuation of their d.ili. 
estates, commanded them to appear on a day appointed, 
under arms, and according to their classes and centuries, c ' u ‘ 
in the Campus Martius, which was a large plain field, 
lying without the city near the Tiber. It had been con- 
secrated by Romulus to the god Mars. Here, by the 
king’s order, was made a solemn lustration or expiatory 
sacrifice in the name of all the people. The sacrifice 
consisted of a sow, a sheep, and a bull, whence it took 
the name of suovetaurilia. The whole ceremony was 
called lustrum, cl luendo, from paying, expiating, clearing, 
or perhaps from the goddess Lua (so named from the 
verb luo), to whom Servius is said to have built a temple. 

She was invoked -in all expiations, and when people 
made up their accounts and paid their debts. Because 
of the continual change of men’s estates, it was ordered, 
that the census should be renewed every five years, and 
it being usually closed by the lustrum, it was hence that 
this word came to signify that term of years. It is pro- 

* From censeo, to rate or value. 
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home ^able; that the first coined money ever known in Rome 
— 7 — was struck at this time. The sacrifices of the lustrum 
tuihui, might perhaps lead Servius to stamp the figures of the 
Mag. animals there slain on pieces ofbrassofa certain weight. 
It is undoubted, that money was called pecuniar from the 
word pecus, i. e. cattle. 

§. v. This wise prince contrived also to augment the 
number of the citizens, by an expedient which none of 
his predecessors had ever thought of. Remembering his 
former servile condition, he commiserated the case of 
those whom an unsuccessful war had reduced to slavery, 
and who were often persons well born. He judged, 
that such of these unfortunate people, who by long and 
faithful services to their masters had deserved and ob- 
tained their freedom, were much more worthy to be 
made citizens of Rome than untractable vagabonds from 
foreign countries, who were usually admitted without 
d. Hai. distinction. He gave the freedmen their choice there- 
p. **6. fore, either to return to their own countries, or continue 
at Rome. Such as chose to continue there he divided 
into the four city tribes. They were still distinguished 
from the other plebeians, by their old name of liber ti, or 
freedmen, but enjoyed all the privileges of free citizens. 
The senate at first took offence at this regard shewn 
to such mean people; upon which the king having 
assembled them, addressed himself to them in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

“ If nature has made any distinction between slaves 
and such as are born free, we ought indeed to observe 
the order she has established, and to divide those from 
the rest of mankind whom she has separated from them : 
but if the placing some in a state inferior to others, be 
owing to fortune only ; does it not become your wisdom 
to rectify the capricious determinations of a blind god- 
dess ? Has this fortune, who now inspires you with so 
much contempt for men taken in war, promised you 
that your happiness shall be perpetual ? Are you sure 
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you and your children shall uninterruptedly enjoy this Y«rof 
prosperity which renders you so haughty ? Brave and R0M f‘ 
illustrious nations have been often known to experience t„m“, 
the vicissitudes of the fortune of war. Such as have ^ 
played the tyrant over those they had conquered, have 
been themselves reduced to undergo tyranny and op- 
pression from them in their turn. How many instances 
of these unexpected revolutions have we in Greece, and 
the barbarous nations ? But to return to us Romans ; 
how inconsistent are our proceedings, when we refuse 
the rights of citizens to those men to whom we grant 
liberty? If your slaves were vicious, why did you set 
them free ? And if they were men of probity, why are 
they not to be incorporated in our tribes ? You have 
hitherto admitted to be citizens all such persons of the 
neighbouring nations as the love of your laws have drawn 
to your city. And have you inquired whether their 
birth was not blemished by the slavery of their fathers ? 

Why then are you influenced, to the disadvantage of 
your slaves, by such reflections as have no weight with 
you against fugitives who are utter strangers ? In short, 
if we must complete the peopling of Rome, let us fill it 
with such as have for the most part breathed its air from 
their infancy, such as education has already made en- 
tirely Roman, and whose probity has shewn them worthy 
of recovering their liberty. The public interest invites 
you to this, and it is the private interest of every noble 
family, that it should be done. The more of your freed- 
men you see made citizens of Rome, the greater credit 
and influence will you have in our comitia. Gratitude 
will not suffer them to refuse you their suffrages ; and 
your authority will increase in proportion to the number 
of your new clients.” This discourse entirely appeased 
the senators,- and they passed his institution into a law, 
which subsisted ever after. 

§. vi. When Servius had thus established order among a. iw. 
the people, and encouraged slaves to virtue, he came mb%«o. 
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home ^ rom a ^ ove the public good, to reform, the 

— : — • regal power. His predecessors had reserved to them- 
Tullius* selves the cognizance of all causes, both public and pri- 
viug! vate. It is true, the senate and people decided in pub- 
lic affairs by their votes, but it was the king’# business 
to draw up in form and report the matters that were to 
be laid before them : so that, in reality, the whole weight 
of the government lay upon the king; and he, finding 
the duties of his office too much for one man to dis— 
• charge as he ought, transferred to other judges, chosen 
out of the senate, the care of hearing and deciding all 
private causes, excepting state crimes ; but he prescribed 
to these judges certain rules and laws by which they 
were to proceed. 

v. 830. All these regulations at home being finished, Servius 
Tullius then turned his thoughts abroad ; and he laid a 
scheme for securing more effectually the friendship and 
£‘7' fidelity of the Latins and Sabines, by such social ties as 
c «- should be strengthened by religion. He summoned the 
several cities of Latium and Sabinia to send their depu- 
ties to Rome. When they were come, he proposed to 
them to build a temple to Diana, at which the Latins 
and Sabines should meet every year, and join with the 
Romans, in offering sacrifices to the goddess ; that this 
festival should be followed by a council, at which all dis- 
putes, which had happened between the cities, should 
^ be amicably determined; that there, proper measures 
should be taken to pursue their common interests ; and 
lastly, that, in order to draw the common people thither, 
a fair should be kept, at which every one might furnish 
himself with what he wanted. To this proposal the de- 
- puties readily consented, leaving to the king to choose 
a proper place where to erect the sanctuary. Servius 
chose the hill Aventinus; the temple was finished, 
and assemblies were annually held in it. The treaty 
of alliance with the Latins, the laws ordained to be 
observed in those assemblies, as likewise their decrees, 
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were engraved on a pillar ; which, in Augustus’s time, v#»r*r 
were still to be seen in the temple of Diana. — — 

§. vii. To complete his work of making the Roman tomi"* 
people entirely free, this republican king is said to have i£g. 
come to ^resolution in the latter part of his life, to ab- De- 
dicate the throne, and reduce the government to a de- p-. 
mocracy. But whatever scheme he might have of this c - 48- 
kind, it was frustrated by the ambition and violence of 
Tarquin, the elder of his sons-in-law, afterward sur- 
named the Proud. Tarquin’s wife endeavoured, by all 
the ways of sweetness and insinuation, to moderate and 
soften the haughty fierceness of her husband, and to 
divert him from all criminal enterprises ; while her 
younger sister, a very fury of a woman, was ever urging 
the quiet, the good-natured Arunx to the most villanous 
attempts, in order to reach the throne. She loudly la- 
mented her fate in being tied to such an indolent and 
dronish husband. Similitude of temper and manners, 
formed, by degrees, a great intimacy between her and 
Tarquin. At length she proposed to him nothing less 
than the murdering her father, sister, and husband, that 
they two might meet and ascend the throne together ; 
and their conversation on this head ended in their anti- 
cipating the pleasures of an incestuous marriage. Shortly 
after they contrived the poisoning, he of his wife, she of 
her husband ; and then impudently asked the king’s and 
queen’s consent to their marriage. Servius and Tar- ^ 
quinia, though they did not give it, were silent, through 
too much indulgence for a daughter, in whom now was 
their only hope of posterity. These criminal nuptials 
were followed by intrigues against the king. The pa- 
tricians, apprehensive of the king’s designs in favour of 
the people, were many of them easily brought over to 
favour the pretensions of Tarquin ; and, by the help of 
money, he gained also great numbers of the poorer ci- 
tizens to his interest. Servius, being informed of what D.n»i. 
was doing, had frequent conferences in private with his p- *». 
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Yew of son-in-law and daughter, to persuade them bf reason 

to desist from such proceedings, and to watt for the 

■r*mui, kingdom till his death : but Tarquin and Tullia loved 
K“ n l g h . violent measures, and to make a noise ; they despised 
the counsels of the king, and resolved to layffcheir pre- 
tensions before the senate ; so that the affair came to a 
formal process ; and Servius was obliged to summon the 
senate to hear it**# Tarquin reproached his father-in-law, 
that he idhad placed himself upon the throne, without 
suffering a previous interregnum ; that he had bought 
the votes of the people, and had despised the suffrages of 
the senate. IIe*then urged his own right of inheritance 
to th^ kingdom, and the injustice of Servius (who was 
only his tutor) in keeping possession of it, when he him- 
p.236, self was of an age to govern. To this Servius answered, 

* ” eq that he had not been intrusted with the regal authority 
under an obligation to preserve it for his pupils, but to 
secure their lives against the sons of Ancus ; who, if 
there could be a hereditary right to the sceptre, had a t 
much better one thaft the grandsons of the late king, 
who must himself have been a usurper. “ Take your 
choice (said he), either to lay aside all hopes of reigning 
till after I am dead, or to submit from this instant to 
obey the murderers of your grandfather. But I am 
surprised, that there should be any among you, fathers, 
who would join with this man in endeavouring to de- 
throne me. What injustice have I done you ? Is there 
any violence, any oppression, any one tyrannical act, you 
can accuse me of ? No. But, perhaps, I am too proud 
and arrogant. Which of your former kings ever shewed 
that moderation in' the exercise of power, which I have 
done ? Have I not treated the citizens as a tender 
father his children ? Have I not relinquished some part 
of the regal authority to you, and remitted all private 
causes to your cognizance and judgment ? You have 
nothing to accuse me of but my kindness4o the peo- 
ple. This is my only crime, and with regard to this I 
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have fcften justified myself to you. But it is needless toY**r«f 
rhentio^ these things at present. If this Tarquin seems — — - 
to you better qualified to govern," I will not envy the Turn"* 
state a better prince than I am. I received the king- a** 
dom fr*n the people; to them I will restore it; and 
will endeavour to shew, when reduced to the condition 
of a private man, that, as I knew how to govern, I know 
how to obey.” %' 

When Servius had thus spoken, he immediately dis-i 
missed the senafe, and appointed an assembly of the* 
people, which was proclaimed by heralds all over the 
city. The Roman forum was soon filled with auditors, 
and the king harangued them in such a mannerjfe gain- 
ed all their affections. He began with Yin account of 
his exploits in war : he gave them the particulars of the 
battles he had fought, the victories he had won, and the 
triumphs he had obtained. And then passed on to the 
wholesome institutions of which he had been the author. 

The people repeated their applauses upon the mention 
of every action of Servius, and* were a great while in 
suspense, not knowing to what this long preamble tend- 
ed: till, after an exact enumeration of all the benefits 
for which the public was indebted to his government, 
he fell at last upon Tarquin. “ A new competitor for 
the throne offers himself to you, and comes to dispute 
with me the remains of a reign which I have dedicated 
to the happiness of the public. He pretends that liis^ 
dying grandfather bequeathed the kingdom to him, and 
that you had no right to dispose of the property of 
'another. Can you hear this without indignation ? Will 
you suffer your rights to be called in question ? As for 
me, if the hardships of a tyrannical administration have 
•"made you weary of me, or if the virtues of Tarquin have 
-lhade him more worthy to reign, I consent that you re- 
sume the sceptre which I received from you : but I do 
mot think Myself at liberty to resign it into any hands 
but your’sj, and to you, therefore, I restore it.” As, he 
von. r. o 
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ended these words, he would have immediately lift .the 
— — tribunal, but the people stopped him : they all (Hied out 
Tuiuus. to him not to vield the throne to another. And amidst 

sixth J 

kin*, their confused noises, these words were likewise heard, 
** Let Tarquin perish, let him die, let us him !” 
This language terrified the proud prince, and he retired 
to his house in great haste : whilst the king was con- 
ducted back to his palace with the acclamations of the 

. And now Tarquin, finding the ill success of 
violent measures, acted a new part. By caresses and 
submissions he entirely regained the king’s favour j and 
lulled him into an agreeable security. Tranquillity seem- 
ed for some time to be re-established in the royal family ; 
but it was not long before the cruel Tullia put an end 
to it. To reflect that Tanaquil, a foreigner, had made 
two kings of Rome successively, and that she herself a 
king’s daughter, was not able to make one, were such 
afflicting thoughts as would allow her no repose. She 
fancied her husband grown stupid and insensible, she 
upbraided him with cowardice, and incited him to act 
Livy, every crime which could serve ambition. “ I thought 
J; 4 7 , to have found in thee a man of spirit, a true Tarquin, 
one who would rather have than hope for a kingdom. 
If thou art the man whom I thought I married, I must 
call thee king as well as husband. Rouse thyself. Thou 
Pphast no need like thy grandfather to come from Corinth 
or Tarquinii to seek a kingdom. Thy household gods, 
the gods of thy country, the royal palace, the regal 
throne in that palace, the name of Tarquin, create and 
call thee king. But if thou art unmoved by all this, 
why dost thou deceive the expectations of the people? 
Why dost thou suffer them to regard thee as a man of 
a princely soul ? Go, coward, get thee hence to Tar- 
quinii or Corinth ; thou hast more in thee of thy bro- 
•> tber, than of thy grandfather.” 

Tarquin, incited by these reproaches ot his wife, he- 


^people. 

^ §. VIII 
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newe® his intrigues among the senators. He went from y*'* «£ 
house lb house, to beg votes, and made his own house — — 
a rendezvous of pleasure for the young patricians. Hav- Tan!”, 
ing formed his party, he chose the time of harvest (when k\og. 
most o^the principal citizens were in the country) to 
put in practice a stratagem which surprised the people 
by its novelty, and succeeded by the boldness of its exe- 
cution. Clothed in royal robes, preceded by some of d. h»i. 
his domestics, bearing fasces, and followed by a greal^ 
number of his {tarty, who had swords under their robes r 
he crossed the Roman forum, and came to the gate of 
the temple where the senators were wont to assemble. 
From thence he sent expresses to them all, command- 
ing them, in King Tarquin’s name, to rqiair imme- 
diately thither. He then advanced with a grave pace, 
and seated himself on the royal throne. Those of the 
senators who were of his faction he found already in 
their places, having given them private notice to be 
there early ; and he now exhorted them resolutely to 
pursue the intention of their meeting. In the mean 
time, the rest of the senators made all the haste they 
could to the place to which they were summoned. The 
greater part of them thought Servius dead, since Tar- 
quin assumed the title and the functions of king ; and 
no one durst keep away from the assembly, for fear his 
absence, in the beginning of a reign, should be made a 
crime. When the senators were got together, Tarquimj 
repeated the invectives they had so often heard him ut- 
ter against his father-in-law : “ That being a slave and “7- 
the son of a slave, he had, after the cruel murder of®-*- 
Tarquin the late king, possessed himself of the king- 
dom, not by the free voices of the people, or the ap- 
probation of the senate; but by the mere artifice of a 
woman. That thus born, and thus created king, he had 
ever been a favourer of mean wretches like himself, and, 

• out of hatred to the patricians, for their noble birth, had 
stripped them of their estates to give them to the vilest 

o 2 , 
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Rome P®°pl e » that the burdens which were beforefeom- 
21 9 - mon to all, he had heaped on the nobles alonS ; and 
se^iu* had instituted the census for no other reason, but that 
m»h ’ the fortunes of the rich might be more visible to the 
eye of envy, and that he might have them read$ to be- 
stow on beggars whenever he pleased.” 

While he was yet speaking, Servius Tullius appeared. 
He had been informed of the part his son-in-law was 
acting in the senate, and immediately hasted thither with 
%ut few attendants, and with more boldness than discre- 
tion. As soon as he beheld Tarquin on the throne, he 
c. 48. cried out at a distance, and with a loud voice, u What 
is it, thou most flagitious of men, that has made thee 
thus audacious to convene the senate, and take posses- 
sion of my throne, while I am alive ?”■ — “ It is thy im- 
pudence, Servius (replied Tarquin), it is thy iniquity. 
I fill the place of my grandfather, which thy vileness was 
not ashamed to usurp. Is a king’s grandson or his slave 
the more worthy to inherit his kingdom ? A slave that 
has been too long suffered licentiously to insult his mas- 
ters?” These words threw the old king into a transport 
of passion, which made him rashly give way to the mo- 
tions of his courage, without considering his strength. 
He drew near the throne to pall Tarquin down from it. 
This raised a great shout in the assembly, and the people 
crowded into the temple ; but nobody ventured to part 
two rivals. Tarquin, who was now under a neces- 
sity of coming to extremities, being more strong and 
vigorous, seized the old man by the waist, and hurrying 
him through the temple, threw him down from the top 
of the steps into the forum. The king, grievously hurt 
and.covered with blood, raised himself up with some dif- 
ficulty, but all his friends had deserted him; only twq 
or three of the people, touched with compassion, lent 
him their arms to lead him to his palace. As. they were 
slowly trailing him along, the cruel Tullia appeared in 
the forum. She had come hastily in her chariot, upon 
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the report she had heard of what passed in the senate. 

She found her husband on the.top of the steps of the 81 » 
temple, and being transported with joy, was the first servju* 
who saluted him king ; and her example was imme- sixth""’ 
diatelytfollowed by the senators of Tarquin’s party. She k,ne ' 
then took her husband aside, and suggested to him the 
thought of not leaving his work imperfect ; upon which 
he instantly dispatched some of his domestics, to over- 
take the old king, and deprive him of the small rcmaing 
of life. 

Tullia having heard the orders given for the parricide, r «*. 
mounted her chariot again with an air of triumph to re- 
turn home. The way to her house was through a nar- 
row street called Vicus Cyprius," or the, good street. 
Extended across it lay the king's body, which was still 
panting. The charioteer perceived it, and being struck 
with horror, checked his horses and made a stop. “ Why 
don’t you go on? (cried Tullia to him.) What is it 
that stops you ?” The charioteer turned about to her, 

“ Alas ! (said he) it is the body of the king your 
father.” At these words Tullia catching up a stool which 
was in the chariot, and throwing it at his head, “ Go on, 
villain (she cried), are you afraid of driving over a dead 
corpse ?” The charioteer obeyed ; and the blood of the 
father is said to have dyed the chariot-wheels, and even 
the clothes of the inhuman daughter. And from hence 
the street was called ever after Vicus Sceleratus, th# 
wicked street. 

Such was the deplorable end of Servius, a prince of so Li*y. 
excellent a conduct, says Livy, that even a good sue- 
cessor, a reasonable king, would have found it difficult 
to emulate him. He subdued all the enemies of Rome, 
and never made it his business to create her new ones. 

He did not conquer merely for the sake of glory ; he 
rated the value of his conquests only by their tendency 
to the public good. One triumph did not beget the 

• The word cjrprius, according to Varro, signified in the old language of the Sa~ 
bines, who bad inhabited this quarter, good or happy. 
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T®#r of ambition of obtaining another. He made Rome more 
*9. formidable, by twenty years of peace, than his predeces- 
surrtas sore had done by many victories, and the sacking of a 
suth"' hundred cities. He introduced order in the militia and 
klng ‘ public revenues ; he rectified the confusion of< the as- 
semblies of the people ; he extended the jurisdiction of 
the senate, and yet kept its authority within due bounds. 
He distinguished the rich, only to make them bear the 
heaviest burdens ; and he eased the poor, that he might 
keep them contented, and without murmuring, in their 
inferiority. In a word, he was beloved by the people, 
esteemed by the patricians, and perhaps would have had 
no enemies if he could have preserved the affections of 
his own family. He died at seventy-four years of age, 
i). n*i. after he had reigned forty-four. Tarquin refusing to 
P ‘ " suffer the usual obsequies to be performed for him, lest 
it might occasion a dangerous commotion among the 
people, Tarquinia conveyed the body of her husband 
privately by night to his tomb ; and the night following 
she died herself; but whether of grief, or by her own 
hands, or by the wickedness of Tullia, is uncertain. The 
veneration the people had for the memory of Servius 
seems to have placed him among the gods. The slaves 
annually celebrated his festival in the temple of Diana 
Aventina, on the day he lost his life. 
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CHAP. VIII 

TARQUINIUS S11PERBUS. 

Sect. L The Tyranny of Tarquin, who gets the surname of the Proud. His haughty 
treatment of the Latin deputies, and treacherous contrivance to destroy Turnus 
Herdonitis. II. The Latin association, and the institution of the Ferioe Latina*. Feriae 
Tarquin assisted by the Latins defeats the Voisci and subdues the Sabines. He Latins, 
finishes the common sewers and Circns Maximus at Rome. 111. His war with Circus, 
the people of Gabii, and the cruel stratagem whereby lie becomes a master of that 
city. IV. The adventure of the woman with the Sybil’s books. The rise of the Sybils 
written civil law. Tarquin builds the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. V. He books, 
sends two of his sous with Brutus to consult the oracle at Delphos. VI. The Lucretia. 
rape of Lucretia. The Tarquius are banished, and a commonwealth established at Consuls. 
Rome, under two consuls, to be annually chosen. 

Op the seven kings, who successively governed Rome, Yea. of 
only the four first seem to have ascended the throne by 2*0. 
the people’s free choice, according to the original con- T »r,am 
stitution of the state. The elder Tarquin (distinguished 
after this time by the surname ofPriscus) had indeed kiu *- 
the voices both of the curiae and of the senate for his 
elevation ;* but, as he bought these voices, he in reality 
bought the kingdom : his successor Servius Tullius 
(though his merit entitled him to it) may be said to have 
artfully stolen it : and as for the present Tarquin, the last 
of the Roman kings, he seized upon it as his property, 
his undoubted right by inheritance. He who had so 
often reproached his predecessor with usurpation, for his 
want of a legal election to the government, disdained any 
other title to it himself, but that of hereditary right, or 
possession acquired by regicide. 

The whole series of this prince’s reign was suitable to d. u«i. 
the manner of his accession to the throne. Scarce hadsket' 
he seated himself there, when, for his capricious humour “w y . 
and arrogant behaviour, he got the surname of the Proud. 

He communicated no affairs of state either to senate or 
people. Having made sure pf a sufficient number of 
soldiers, partly strangers, to guard his person and to 
execute his pleasure, all his proceedings were by acts of 
power ; and how grievous soever was the oppression, 
the oppressed were denied the privilege of complaining. 
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home ^ n ^ ormers were dispersed throughout the city ; the king 
««• was the sole judge of the accused ; wealth and merit be- 
TaiRuin came unpardonable crimes. Of this latter the tyrant 
vfDth* gave a remarkable proof in the murder of M. Junius, a 
k " ,g ’ venerable old man, the father of the famous L. Junius 
Brutus, who afterward destroyed the regal power. , This 
d. Hai. M. Junius was descended of a noble family, and had an 
p ‘ ' ample patrimony, upon which considerations the first 
Tarquin had given him his youngest daughter in mar- 
riage. The new king, to get possession of his estate, 
caused both him and his other son to be assassinated, 
p. 245, and Brutus escaped only by counterfeiting stupidity. In 
m ' short, Tarquin carried his tyranny to such excess, that 
the flower of the senate went into a voluntary banish- 
ment, to avoid the effects of his cruelty and avarice. The 
people, who had rejoiced at first to see the senate hum- 
bled, were now in their turn as ill-treated as the patri- 
cians, and all the laws made in their favour were annulled. 
The poor were constrained to pay the same taxes as the 
rich. No census, no lustrum, no division of the citizens 
into classes and centuries. All assemblies of the people, 
even for diversion and recreation, were prohibited, both 
in town and country. 

But now Tarquin, being sensible that all the orders of 
men in a state could not be long under oppression, with- 
out uniting against the oppressor, turned his thoughts 
to gain foreigners to his interest. And to this end he 
married his daughter to Octavius Mamilius, a man of 
bravery and experience in war, and of the most consi- 
p. *4j. derable interest of any among the Latins. Mamilius 
procured his father-in-law many friends of the chief per- 
sons of Latium ; but Tarquin had like to have lost them • 
again by his haughty behaviour. He had desired the 
Latins ta convene a national council at Ferentinum, 
where he would meet them on a day appointed by him- 
self. The deputies came and took their places in the 
sacred grove of the temple of Flora. There they waited 
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many hours, but Tarquin did not appear. The assembly 

grew impatient, and Turnus Herdonius, an enterprising 

eloquent man, who hated Tarquin,' and was jealous ofn*. r »«. m 
Mam ilius, laid hold of this occasion to inveigh against k'ng. 1 
the king. “ I am not at all surprised (said he) that 
Rome has given Tarquin the surname of the Proud. 
What can be a greater instance of pride than thus to 
trifle with the whole Latin nation ; to summon hither 
the Latin chiefs to meet him, and not to appear him- 
self? Doubtless he means to put our patience to the test, 
and to judge by our manner of bearing his insults, how 
far he may oppress us when he has brought ns under his 
yoke. If my advice may have any weight with you, let 
os return home, and take no more notice of the assembly- 
day than he who appointed it.” But Mamilius rose up 
and excused his father-in-law, by imputing his absence 
to some unforeseen and urgent affairs which hindered 
his coming, and he prevailed to have the council ad- 
journed to the next day. p Then Tarquin appeared, and 
being put in mind by those who were, near him to make 
some excuse to the Latins for having disappointed them 
the day before, “ I was engaged (said he very coldly) 
in making up a difference between a father and his 
son.” — “ Of all differences (briskly answered Herdoni- c. to. 
us), there is none requires so little time and so few 
words to compose it. There needs only to tell the son, 
that if he do not obey his father, some dreadful mischief 
will befall him.” This beginning did not please Tar- 
quin, but he concealed his resentment for the present, 
and proceeded to tell the assembly, that his design in 
calling them together, was to claim his right of com- 
manding the Latin armies, a right which he derived by 
inheritance from his grandfather ; but which he desired 
might be confirmed to him by them. These words 
were scarce ended, when Herdonius stepping forth into 
the^ midst of the assembly, with great warmth renewed 

P Liity sfrya, b. 1, c. 50. that the assembly was formed early in the morning, and 
that Tarquin arrived the evening of the same day. 
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kome! ^’ s invectives against the king, and opposed his demand. 
“ What ! (said he) does Tarquin the Proud pretend to 

Tarquin . .. 1 . _ T . * . 

ii. «- an hereditary right to govern us ? Needs there any 
k*D(. stronger proof, than such a claim, of the injustice and 
mw?* wickedness of him who makes it ? Was it then a con- 
dition in the treaties we made with his grandfather, that 
we should be subject to his posterity ? Was this the 
meaning of the voluntary and temporary concession we 
made to him ? Tarquin employs the same pretence of 
hereditary right against us, which he has improved to 
the ruin of Rome. Latins ! if you hearken to him, your 
slavery is as certain as that of the Romans. And will 
it be less severe ? His own subjects have been some of 
them murdered by him, others banished their country, 
others stripped of their estates ; the very best among the 
Romans have been thus treated, and all in general are 
deprived of liberty. Will strangers find Tarquin a less 
cruel and less covetous master ? Judge of the fate you 
are to expect by that of Rome.” 

Tarquin was disconcerted by the boldness of this ora- 
tor, and desired that the assembly might sit again the 
following day, when he promised to give an answer to 
the invectives of Herdonius. In the mean time, he cor- 
rupted some of Herdonius’s domestics, and engaged 
them to hide a great quantity of arms in their master's 
baggage. The next morning, entering the assembly 
with an air of confidence, he told them that one word 
was sufficient to destroy all the calumnies of Herdo- 
r. «49. nius. “ In reality (he added), my accuser has himself 
acquitted me. Were I such a person as he represents me, 
would he have sought an alliance witff me? He earnestly 
solicited me to give him my daughter in marriage ; but 
for good reasons I refused to accept him for a son-in-law ; 
£7;. and here is the source of his malice. But this is no time 
to enter farther into my justification. Your own inte- 
rests, your own safety, your liberties and lives, demand at 
present all your attention.” He then accused his adver- 
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sary of having laid a plot to cut off all the deputies there Ytar of 

present, and to usurp a tyranny over the Latin cities ; 

and, as a proof of this he informed them of the arms u.H.."* 
in Herdonius’s baggage. An accusation of such impor- 
tance threw all the assembly into a fright, except the 
accused, who knowing nothing of those arms, and 
believing that his innocence would quickly appear, 
desired his baggage might be searched ; declaring, at 
the same time, his consent to be judged guilty, if the 
fact, alleged in evidence of the crime, proved true : ac- 
cordingly an examination was made ; and the arms be- 
ing found and brought into the assembly, it put the 
deputies into such a rage, that, without suffering Her- 
donius to make his defence, they immediately sentenced 
him to be thrown into a basin at the head of the spring 
of Ferentinum ; where a hurdle being laid upon him, 
and stones heaped upon the hurdle, he was pressed 
down into the water and drowned. 

§. n. But the death of an enemy was not the only 
advantage Tarquin drew from this monstrous treachery : 
the Latins looked upon him as their deliverer, renewed the 
treaty made with his grandfather, and declared the king 
of Rome general of the Latin armies. And, soon after 
this, the Hernici, and two cantons of the Volsci, entered ?».’ P ' 
into a league with him upon the same terms. In order 
to keep these confederates firm to their engagements, 
Tarquin, with their approbation, erected a new temple 
in the midst of them to Jupiter Latialis. It stood on a 
hill near the ruins of Alba. There the diets of the 
united cantons were annually to assemble ; and it was 
agreed that the several nations in league should upon 
no pretence do any act of hostility against each other 
during that time : but should there jointly offer sacri- 
fices to Jupiter, and feast together in token of union. 
These assemblies were called Latia ; and the day ap- 
pointed for their annual meeting, which was the 27th 
of April,- *Was called Feria; Latina^. The Romans, as 
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v..r of the chief members of the alliance, always presided at the 

sacrifices and deliberations. The diet consisted of forty - 

??r n seven deputies, from so many cities, forming that Latin 
k*n* association, which in aftertimes was the best part of the 
Roman strength, and contributed more than all the rest 
of Italy to the conquest of the world. 
rome Tarquin, thus strengthened and supported, resolved 
**«• to make war opon those of the Volsci, who had refused 
to enter into alliance with him. But he did not raise 
his army upon the foot of Servius’s division of the Ro- 
man soldiers by centuries, uor were the allies any longer 
a separate corps. Not having sufficient confidence in 
the fidelity of his Romans, he chose only a small num- 
ber of them, such as he could most depend on, and 
blended them with the Latins in the same legions. The 
inhabitants of Suessa Pometia, one of the most flourish- 
ing cities of the Yolsci, having committed some depre- 
dations on the Latins, Tarquin laid hold of this pretence 
to begin the war. He defeated their army, took their 
r. mi, city by storm, and gave the plunder of it as free booty 
to the soldiers, reserving only the tenth part of the spoil 
towards the expense of finishing the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. 

He then turned his arms against the Sabines, who 
had divided all their forces into two bodies, and posted 
them, one near Eretum, the other near Fidenae. By his 
masterly conduct, he entirely defeated both armies, and 
made the whole Sabine nation tributary. And it is pro- 
* ***• bable, that the king at this time decreed himself two 
triumphs, one for his victory over the Volsci, the other 
for having Subdued the Sabines. 
y«w of Upon his return to Rome, he set the people at work 
mo. to finish the common- sewers, and the great circus. He 
thought an idle populace, who did not love their prince, . 
dangerous. The artificers were likewise taken out of 
their shops, and obliged to painful drudgeries, with short' 
allowance: but by these vexatious methods, he broUght 
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to perfection those two structures which his grandfather °f_ 
had begun. R «5u> E 

§. hi. In the meanwhile, a greatmumber of discon- 
tented patricians, who fled from their own city, took ilm*" 
refuge at Gabii, a city of Latium, about 100 furlongs 1“* 
from Rome, in the way to Praeneste ; and the inhabit- P ‘* 4S ‘ 
ants being touched with compassion to see so many con- 
siderable persons under persecution, resolved to make 
themselves parties in the quarrel, and begin a war with 
the king of Rome. Tarquin was informed of their pre- 
parations to take the field, and, suspecting against whom 
they were designed, raised a prodigious bulwark (much 
boasted of in after ages) to cover the city on the side of 
Gabii. This war between the Romans and the Gabini 
lasted seven years, with various success ; and the inroads 
and devastations made on both sides, being a hinderance 
to all sowing and reaping, produced at length a scarcity 
of corn. It was chiefly felt at Rome, where complaints p.«m. 
were made by the people, that they suffered, not by any 
hatred of their neighbours to them, but to the king ; L>»y. 
and theiy demanded either a peace or provisions; and c.ss. 
these discontents were fomented by emissaries from the 
exiles at Gabii. Tarquin being much perplexed by the 
people’s clamours, which tended to a general sedition, 
his son Sextus Tarquinius proposed, and in concert with 
him put in practice, an expedient equally artful and dis- 
honourable for reducing Gabii. He pretended to be 
upon very ill terms with his father, and openly inveighed 
against him as a tyrant, who had no compassion even 
for his own children ; upon which the king caused 
him to be beaten publicly in the forum, as a Rebel. This 
discontent of the son, and barbarity of the father, were 
reported at Gabii by trusty persons sent thither on pur- 
pose, who, by artful management, made the Gabini very 
desirous to have Sextus among them. Accordingly, a 
s$crfe$ negotiation was set on foot for that end, and Sex- 
tus is at length prevailed with to accept the invitation. 
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v-j£°f the Gabini, they giving him their solemn promise 
never to deliver him up to his father, on any pretence 

Tarquin r J r 

ii. »■ whatsoever. 

When he was come to Gabii, his whole talk, both in 
public and private, turned upon the tyranny of the king 
d. Hai, 0 f Rome: and he suited his actions to his discourse. 

p. 354. 

Livj, No enemy of Rome was more active and enterprising. 
He frequently made inroads on the Roman lands, and 
came back loaded with spoil ; his father contriving to 
gain him honour, by always sending against him weak 
parties, which must infallibly be worsted. By this means, 
Sextus came at length to such a high degree of credit 
among the Gabini, that he was chosen general of their 
army, and was as much master in Gabii, as Tarquin was 
in Rome. And now finding his authority sufficiently 
established, he dispatched a slave to his father, to in- 
i'. ii.i. quire what he should do. The king, unwilling to send 
P ‘ ’ an answer either in writing, or by word of mouth, took 
the slave into a garden," and there (in imitation of 
Thrasybulus the Milesian) struck off the heads of all 
the tallest poppies. This done, he sent back the mes- 
senger. Sextus understood the hint, assembled the 
Gabini, and pretended to have discovered a plot to 
deliver him up to his father. The people in a rage 
pressed him to declare the conspirators, and with much 
difficulty he suffered them, as it were, to extort from 
him the name of Antistius Petro, a man whose merit 
had made him the most considerable person in his 
p. * 56 . country. Antistius despised the accusation ; but Sex- 
tus had bribed his servants (in the same manner as 
Tarquin had formerly done those of Herdonius) to 
convey among his papers some letters from the king 
of Rome; which being produced and read, the popu- 
lace, without farther examination, immediately sloped 
him s and to Sextus was committed the care of dis- 
covering his accomplices, and appointing their ptt* : 
nishment. Upon this he ordered the city^gatea tS 
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be shut, and sent officers into every quarter of it, to cut 

off the heads of all the eminent men, and flower of the 

nobility, without mercy. And in the midst of the deso- Ha- 
lation and confusion caused by this dreadful massacre, kin*. 

■ he opened the gates to his father, to whom he had given 
timely notice of his design ; and Tarquin entered the 
city with all the pride of a conqueror. 

The Gabini no sooner saw themselves thus totally at 
the mercy of the tyrant, but they fell into the lowest 
depths of despair, and there was no evil which they did 
not expect to suffer. However, their misfortunes were 
not so great as their fears. Tarquin upon this occasion p.m i . 
consulted good policy more than his revenge. Not one 
of the citizens was put to death by his orders. He 
granted them life, liberty, and estates, and even entered 
into a treaty with the city ; the articles of which, when 
it was ratified, were written on a shield made of the hide 
of an ox, sacrificed on that occasion. This treaty was 
yet to be seen at Rome in Augustus's time, in the 
temple of Jupiter Fidius. 

It was one part ofTarquin’s refined politics to keep 
his sons at a distance from him. He left Sextus, there- , 
fore, in Gabii, and made him king of the place. His p. *a>. 
two other sons, Titus and Arunx, he sent away under 
pretence of making them the founders of two colonies : q 
The first was to build a city at Signia, and the other at 
Circaeum, a promontory on the shore of the Tyrrhene- 
sea, and both of these to keep the Volsci in awe. 

4 It is proper to deolare, in the beginning of this history, on what occasions the 
Romans sent oat colonies, and what privileges those colonies enjoyed. The Romans 
never sent oat their citizens to found colonies, bat either to enlarge their limits, or 
to curb some nations who were yot unsubdued, or to ease their city of too great a 
number of inhabitants, or to get rid of a multitude who were inclined to sedition, or 
to reward the old soldiers of the Roman legions* Before these oolonies set out from 
Rome, a certain quantity of land was assigned them, in (he place where they were to 
settle, which was to be their own property. And the number of families sent from 

& *** proportioned to the quantity of ground which was to be given them. The 
• so transplanted were generally such as had neither land nor houses, either in 
citj or country. They marched to the plaoe of their new habitation in order of 
, There they either built (hem a city themselves, or took possession of one 

^i^y built, which was left empty for them. Here (hey lived agreeably to the 
Rominiaws, but immediately lost the right of suffrage they had bad in the comitia, 

. they stand for any office in the commonwealth, unless they were again 
made citizens of Rome. C. & R. 
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Home IV * ^ARauAN now enjoyed a profound peace' at 
‘ Rome ; the Romans were become accustomed to the yoke 
Sr of an imperious master; and the weight of oppression 
made them silent. It was at this time that an unknown 
D.mi. woman appeared at court, loaded with nine volumes, 
p-*»- which she offered to sell, but at a very considerable 
* price. Tarquin refusing to give it, she withdrew and 
burnt three of the nine. Some time after she returned 
to court, and demanded the same price for the remain- 
ing six. This made her looked upon as a mad woman, 
and she was driven away with scorn. Nevertheless, 
having burnt the half of what were left, she came a third 
time, and demanded, for the remaining three, the same 
price which she had asked for the whole nine. The 
novelty of such a proceeding made Tarquin curious to 
have the books examined. They were put therefore 
into the hands of the augurs, who finding them to be 
the oracles of the sybil of Cumae, declared them to be 
an invaluable treasure. Upon this the woman was paid 
the sum she demanded, and she soon after disappeared, 
having first exhorted the Romans to preserve her books 
with care. They soon began to be religiously respected 
r.sflo. at Rome. Tarquin appointed two persons of distinc- 
tion to be guardians of them/ These were styled du- 
umviri. When the temple of Jupiter Capitolinns was 
built, the books were locked up there in a vault, and 
were afterward burnt with the temple itself. 

It was also in this Tarquin’s time, that the written 
civil law had its rise among the Romans. One Papi- 

T These officers were afterward increased to ten (decemviri), and then to fifteen 
(quindeoeinviri). It was their business to consult the sybilline books, whenever 
the senate thought it proper: but recourse was had to them, in time only of pubiio 
distress; as when a dangerous sedition threatened the state, when the Roman armies 
had been defeated, or when any of tbose prodigies appeared, which were thought 
fatal la Rome ; as for instance, an eruption of the fire of Vesuvius or AStna, or some 
monstrous birth of man or beast. Then the duumviri had the care of putting; in 
execution whatever they thought commanded by the books of the sybils* They,^* 
sided over the sacrifices and public sports, which they appointed to appeal 
wrath of Heaven. And lastly, they ordered every thing that related to the Indi an* ' 
oulares. Their office was for life, and they were exempted from taxes, as well m 
from civil and military employments. This sort of magistracy continued at Rom* 
til! the time of Theodosius, when it was abolished with the rest of the Romttb 
slitions. C. & K< 
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rius, a senator, collected all the laws made by the kings <t 
into one body, which was called the Papirian law.* • 

Rome continuing in peace, Tarquin laid hold of tfie il*!* 
opportunity to carry on the -magnificent work his grand- uT* 
father had begun, the temple of the capitol. 4 The money »tq.’ 
necessary for it hail been laid by ever since the taking of 
Suessa Pometia. ' . He hired architects and skilful work-* 
men froinHetruria; and as to the laborious part, he made 
his subjects the drudges, as he had often done before ; 
but as this was a religious undertaking, they assisted in 
carrying it on with more cheerfulness than usual. 

§.v. While Tarquin and the Romans were thus** 64 - 
employed, a dreadful plague raged in Rome; and this, 
with some other extraordinary events, made such an im- 
pression upon his mind, that he resolved to send his 0 - 46 - 
sons Titus and Arunx to*consult the oracle of Delphi 
upon the cause and cure of the contagion. The princes 

■Some pretend, that Papirius’s work did not continue long in use, since the laws 
of the kings did not survive Tarquin the Proud, but were abolished with the regal 
power. But this opinion ought to be confined within just bounds. It is true, the 
laws that favoured the monarchic state were abolished after the revolution, which 
changed the government of Rome into a republic. But the laws which related to 
good polity in general, such as those of Servius Tullius concerning commerce, con- 
tracts, the census, and the lustra, always continued in force. It may likewise be 
affirmed, that the laws of Romulus, Numn, and other kings, were still respected, and 
ever continued to he, as it were, the ground- worUtaf the Roman law. C. & R. 

* The temple of Jupiter CapiLoIinus 'was situated on the top of the hill Tarpeius, 
which had been long since made a part of Rome. The original of the new name of 
Capitol, given to this hill, is by historians said to be this. As the workmen were 
digging the foundations, or levelling the area of the temple of Jupiter, they are said 
to have found, very deep in the earth, the head of a man, whose features were pre- 
served entire, and the blood of it was red as if but newly shed. This the Romans 
looked on as a prodigy, and the Uetrurian diviners being consulted upon it, declared 
it to presage, that Rome would some time or other become the mistress and head of 
Italy. The prodigy and the answer of the augurs therefore encouraged Tarquin to 
spare neither pains nor cost, in the raising a structure to the honour of those gods, 
who were the authors of so glorious a destiny. Accordingly, the foundations of it 
were marked out, and the temple was built of almost a square form ; for it was but 
fifteen feet longer than it was broad. It is rcckoneij to have been 200 feet broad, 
and about 215 feet long. The front nf this great building was to the sooth, that * 
is, it faoed the hill Palatinus and Porom Rotnanum. 100 steps led up to it from the 
Forum, wbioli were divided at certain distances, by large half-paces, or landing- 
places, to give those who went up time to breathe, before they came to the top of 
the bill, and the foot of the portico. This front consisted of three rows of pillars : 
and the two sides of the temple were adorned with a peristyle, consisting of a double 
row of pillars. It was in after>ages burnt down more than once ; and the Romans 
iWHjfa rebuilt it, still preserving the same proportions : till at last, the erobelUsh- 
meot* ibat were added to it made it one of tbe richest sanctuaries in the world. The 
yhiHl^arob of this prodigious building was gilt both witbin and without. It oontabed 
three chapels, one dedicated to Jupiter, another to Juno, and the third to Minerva, or 
waa rather three temples under (he same roof. D. H, b. 4. p. 258, 259. C. 5c R. 

Vot. i. 4 p 
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^ prepared magnificent presents for Apollo ; and Junius 
- — 7 Brutus (the counterfeit idiot), being to attend them for 
ii. •«- their amusement in the journey, resolved to carry his 
Hog.' offering too. The present he chose for the god was an 
elder stick, and this was matter of diversion to the whole 
court. However, as he knew that the gods of those 
times, or their ministers, were much affected with valua- 
ble offerings, he had the precaution to enclose a rod of 
gold in his stick, without any body’s knowledge. And 
thus it was a true emblem of his own mind and conduct, 
who under a contemptible outside concealed the richest 
gifts of nature. It is probable that the oracle told them, 
among other things, that there would quickly be a new 
reign at Rome ; because it is said, that when they had 
performed their father’s commission, they inquired which 
of them should succeed Tarqbin ; and that the god de- 
clared, that the government of Rome was destined to 
him who should first give a kiss to his mother. Upon 
d. H ai. this, we are told, that the two brothers either drew lots. 
Year of which of them at their return to Rome should first kiss 
*«. his mother Tullia, or agreed to do it both together, that 
* they might reign jointly; but that Brutus, imagining 
the oracle had another meaning, pretended to fall down 
by chance and kissed the earth, the common mother of 
all living. Whether these things be entirely fabulous 
or not, the revolution, which abolished the regal power, 
happened soon after their return to Rome. They found 
the city in a commotion, bn account of the war in which 
the king was engaged with the Rutuli. In hopes of 
recruiting his exhausted treasury, he had marched his 
army to Ardea, their capital, about twenty miles from 
Rome, thinking to take it without opposition : but he 
found himself obliged to besiege it in form. This put 
him under a necessity of laying a heavy tax upon*the 
people ; and this tax greatly increased the number of (he 
malcontents, and disposed them to a revolt. “,■•*. ,/ 

^c T sr'. vi. The siege being carried on very slowly, the 

# 
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general officers had a good deal of leisure for diversions, 
and they mutually made entertainments for one another **»• 
in their quarters. One day, when Sextus Tarquinius Twquin 
was entertaining his brothers, their kinsman Collatinus *«■* 
being of the company, the conversation happened to kmg ' 
turn upontthe merit of wives. Evefy one extolled the 
good qualities of his own ; but Collatinus affirmed, that 
his Lucretia excelled all others. It was a kind of quar- 
rel, and in order to end it, they took the method which 
mirth and wine inspired; which was to mount their 
horses, go and surprise their wives : and it was agreed, 
that she whom they found employed in the manner most 
becoming her sex, should have the preference. Away 
therefore they galloped first to Rome, where they sur- 
prised the king’s daughters-in-law all together in the 
midst of feasting and diversions ; and the ladies seemed 
much disconcerted by the unexpected return of their 
husbands. From Rome they hasted away to Collatia, 
the place where Collatinus resided in time of peace. (He 
was the grandson of Egerius, that nephew of Tarquinius 
Priscus beforementioned, u to whom that king gave the 
city and territory of Collatia, in property.) Though the 
night was far advanced when the princes arrived there, 
they found Lucretia up, with her maids about her, spin- 
ning and working in wool. The company her husband 
brought her of a sudden did not discompose her ; and 
they were all pleased with the reception she gave them, 
Sextus was so captivated witli her beauty, and so in- 
flamed**with passion, which her insuperable modesty 
made the more violent, that he became exceedingly un- 
willing to leave the place ; but there was an absolute ne- 
cessity for his appearing at the camp before Ardea. 
However, he found a pretence to return very soon to 
Collatia; and went to lodge at his kinsman’s house. 
Lucretia in her husband’s absence, entertained him with 
great civility and respect, and after supper he was con- 

» See page 109. 

*2 
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Year of ducted to his apartment. When all were asleep he stole 
*«. into Lucretia’s chamber, and coming with his drawn 
Tarqoia sword to her bed-side, laid his left hand upon her breast 
«iuT and awakened her: “ Lucretia,” said he, “ I am Sextus 
Li»y, Tarquinius, if you speak J> a word you die.” Then he de- 
dared flis passion, %nd by entreaties mixed with menaces, 
endeavoured to make her yield to his desires. And 
when he found that all was in vain, and that even the 
fear of death could not prevail upon her to consent, he 
threatened her also with infamy. He told her that he 
would kill one of her slaves, lay him naked by her when 
she was dead, and then declare to all the world that he 
had only revenged the injured honour of Collatinus. 
The dread of ignominy was too powerful for Lucretia’s 
constancy ; Sextus obtained his wishes, and early the next 
morning appeared again in the camp. Lucretia, though 
she had escaped what she dreaded as the greatest of evils, 
yet could not endure the thoughts of life after the vio- 
lence she had suffered. She dressed herself in mourn- 
ing, took a poniard under her robe, wrote to her hus- 
band at the camp to meet her at her father Lucretius’s 
* house, and then mounting her chariot came to Rome. x 
People were surprised to see her wearing all the marks 
of the deepest sorrow, and often asked her as she 
passed along what was the cause of her grief. , She 
d. H ai. 8 answered them only by weeping; and when the same 
pises, question was put to her at her father’s house, she still 
***• refused to discover the matter, till there should be a full 
assembly of her friends and relations, whom she^desired 
might be called together.’ Upon the first summons 
great numbers of the nobility crowded to the house, and 
among the rest »P. Valerius (afterward Poplicola) and 
Lucius Junius, who seems to have waited for this mo- 
ment' to. throw off that Itnask of stupidity, which had 
got him the surname of Brutus. When the assembly 
was pretty numerous, she addressed herself to her hus- 

* According to Livy, she sent to desire her father and husband to come to her at 
her own house, and it was at Collatia that she killed herself. 
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band Collatinus, disclosed in few words the whole se- 

HOME 

cret, her own shame and his dishonour, and the trea- *»■ 
cherous author of both : she protested the unspotted T»rq#i» 
innocence of her heart, but at the same time declared v.»uT 
her firm resolution ^not to live, and conjured them not 1 "” 1 ' 
to let the crime of Sextus Tarquinius go unpffhished : ijvj, 
all who were present gave her, one by one, their solemn 
promise to revenge the insult she had suffered; they 
also endeavoured to comfort her, by telling her, that the 
body could not sin, and that there could be no guilt, 
where the mind was unconsenting; but nothing could 
divert her from the desperate resolution she had taken : 

“No (said she), no woman shall hereafter survive hero-M- 
honour, and say, Lucretia was her example and then, P 
having embraced her father and her husband as one that 
bids a last farewell, she immediately plunged the con- 
cealed dagger into her breast. Her father and husband, 
starting, cried out as she fell at their feet ; a mixture of 
compassion and fury seized the whole assembly ; and the 
blood, which Lucretia shed to attest her innocence, or 
repair her glory, served likewise to cement the union of 
those illustrious patriots who gave liberty to Rome. 

For Brutus going near to the tidying lady, drew the uv T> 
poniard out of her bosom, and shewing it all bloody to c!». 
the assembly, “ Yes (said he), I swear by this blood, 
which was once so pure, and which nothing but royal 
villany could have polluted, that I will pursue Lucius 
Tarquinius the Proud, his wicked wife, and their chil- 
dren, with fire and sword, nor will ever suffer any of that 
family, or of any other whatsoever, to be king in Rome; 
ye gods, I call you to witness this my oath !” — This 
said, he presented the dagger to Collatinus, Lucretius, 
Valerius, and the rest of the company, and engaged 
them to take the same oatl# These noble Romans, 
struck with amazement at the prodigious appearance of 
wisdom in an idiot, looked on him as inspired, and sub- 
mitted entirely to his conduct. He then let them know, 
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Tw of that his folly had been only feigned ; he exhorted them 
cm. to defer lamenting the death of Lucretia to another 
Tarquin time, to behave themselves now like men and Romans, 
and think only of revenging it ; and he advised them to 
*“*' begin by shutting the gates of Rpme, and placing a 
trusty gbard to secure them, that nobody might go out 
of the city to give notice at the camp of what was doing. 
This counsel was approved, and, as Lucretius had been 
left governor of the city by Tarquin, was put in execu- 
tion without difficulty. 

Then Brutus, causing the yet bleeding Lucretia to 
be carried to the place where the comitia were;, usually 
V 'So‘ a°d placing the corpse where it might be seen by 
every body, ordered the people to be called together. 

. By a surprising instance of good fortune, he happened 
to be legally invested with the power of assembling the 
comitia; this right was annexed to the office of tribune, 
or chief commander of the king’s horse-guards, which 
Tarquin had given him, because he thought him inca- . 
pable of using it to his disadvantage. When the multi- 
tude were assembled, the imagined idiot, to their great 
ii»y, surprise, addressing himself to them, began with an 
c.s». apology for his presuniing to speak in public on so im- 
portant an occasion ; he in few words explained to them 
all the mystery of his past conduct, and the necessity 
he had been under, for more than twenty years toge- 
ther, of counterfeiting folly, as the only means to pre- 
serve his life, after the murder of his father and elder 
brother. He then proceeded to tell them the resolu- 
tion the patricians were come to of deposing the tyrant, 
and pressed them in the strongest terms to concur in 
that design. He enumerated the crimes by which Tar- 
quin, in concert wftth the wicked Tullia, had made his 
way to the throne. He*jkit them ip mind of Arunx 
Tarquinius (the tyrant’s brother) and the elder Tulliaf 
buffi persons of amiable dispoffidons, and both trea- 
cherously poisoned, he by his wire tire present queen. 
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she by her husband the present king; the criminal 
nuptials that followed the secret murders, and. the 
horrid tragedy that followed those nuptials; Servius Tarquin 
Tullius, the justest, the mildest, the most beneficent «»«" 
of kings, openly assassinated, and the cruel Tullia riding kl ”“ 
in triumph over the body of her expiring father: “ O 
execrable fact ! ye gods, the avengers of injured parents, 
ye beheld it. But why should I dwell on these crimes 
committed by the tyrant against his own family and 
blood ? The wrongs he has done his country, his cruel- 
ties to every one of you in particular, are insufferable 
and without end. With what an utter contempt of 
all our laws did he usurp an elective kingdom ? And 
how has he maintained himself in his illegal power? 

By murders, by banishments, by the oppression of all *•'*■ 
his subjects. As for the patricians — you see the con- «» se- 
dition to which we are reduced ; — I shall say nothing 
of it — our greatest enemies could not behold it without 
compassion. And as for you, plebeians, what is become 
of your rights and privileges ? Are you ever called to- 
gether to assist at the sacrifices ? to elect your magis- 
trates ? or to give your suffrages in public affairs ? Have 
you not been treated as the vilest of slaves? The vic- 
torious Romans, victorious over all the nations around 
them, are condemned at home to undergo the most pain- 
ful drudgeries, to be hewers of stone, to sweat under 
heavy burdens, to work in mines, and breathe the un- 
wholesome air of sinks and common-sewers. And are 
these miseries, these indignities, never to have an end ? 

Or, if you ever propose to assert your freedom, how 
long will you delay it ? You wait, perhaps, for Tarquin’s 
death. But what benefit would accrue to you from that? 

He has three sons, more wicked, impossible, than him- 
self. By what the eldest of them has just now done, 

•you may judge what is to be expected from such a race. 
There ! Romans, turn your eyes to that sad spectacle— 
the daughter of Lucretius — Collatinus's wife — she died 
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rome ^ ^er own ^ an< L See there a noble ldtly, whom the 
aw. lusfetof a Tarquin reduced to the necessity of being her 
Ttrquin own executioner, to attest her innocence. Sextus, hos- 
venth pitably entertained by her, as a kinsman of her hus- 
k “*' band’s — Sextus, perfidious guest, became her brutal 
ravish^. The chaste, the generous Lucretia could not 
survive the insult. Glorious woman ! Once only treated 
as a slave, she thought life no longer to be endured. 
Lucretia, a woman, disdained a life that depended on 
a tyrant’s will ; and shall we, shall men with such an 
example before our eyes, and after five-and-twenty years 
of ignominious servitude, shall we, through a fear of 
dying, defer one single instant to assert our liberty ? 
No, Romans, now is the time ; the favourable moment, 
we have so long waited for, is come. Tarquin is absent 
from Rome : the patricians are at the head of the enter- 
prise : the city is abundantly provided with men, arms, 
and all things necessary. There is nothing wanting to 
secure the success, if our own courage does not fail us. 
And shall those warriors, who have been so brave when 
foreign enemies were to be subdued, or when con- 
quests were to be made to gratify the ambition and 
avarice of a tyrant, be then only cowards, when they are 
to deliver themselves from slavery ? Some of you are 
perhaps intimidated by the army which Tarquin now 
commands. The soldiers, you imagine, will #take the 
part of their general. Banish so groundless a fear. The 
love of liberty is natural to all men. Your fellow-citi- 
zens in the camp feel the weight of oppression with as , 
quick a sense as you that an in Rome, and will as 
eagerly seize the occasion of throwing off the yoke. 
But should we grant there may be some among them, 
who through baseness of spirit, or a bad education, will 
be disposed to favour the tyrant, the nqgnber of these can 
be but small, and we have means sufficient in our hand# 
to rqduce them to reason. They have left us hostages 
mote dear to them than life. Their wives, their children, 
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their fathers, their mothers, are here in the city. Cou- 
rage, Romans ! the gods are for us, those gods whose 
temples and altars the impious ; Tarquin has profaned Tarqain 
by sacrifices and libations made with polluted hands, *«th 
polluted with blood, and with numberless unexpiated kmi * 
crimes committed against his subjects. O ye gods, who . 
protected our forefathers, and ye genii, who watch for 
the preservation and glory of Rome, do you inspire us 
with courage and unanimity in this glorious cause, and 
we will to our last breath defend your worship from all 
profanation !” 

Brutus’s harangue was often interrupted by the accla- r. ani- 
mations of the people. Some wept at the remembrance 
of past sufferings ; others out of joy, at the hopes of 
a more happy government ; and every one called out 
for arms. But Brutus did not judge it proper to arm the 
people, till they had first confirmed, by their suffrages, 
a decree of the senate, which was to this effect : ‘ it de- 
prived Tarquin of all the prerogatives belonging to the 
regal authority, condemned him and all his posterity to 
perpetual banishment, and devoted to the gods of hell 
every Roman who should hereafter by word or deed 
endeavour his restoration.’ The curiae being assembled 
and the matter proposed, they were all unanimous in 
confirming the senate’s decree. 

And, now the government being reduced to an inter- p.*jo. 
regnum, and the people having declared Spurius Lucre- 
tius, the father of Lucretia, interrex, — the great and 
important question, the future form of government, 
was debated by the leaders in the revolution. And here 
again Brutus discovered himself to be a consummate 
politician : “ Experience (said he) has shewn us in the 
examples of RomulUS andNuma,«nd other good kings, 
that it is by ng means proper that Rome should be 
Without supreme magistrates, to keep an even balance 
of the powers of the senate and people; but it is neces- 
sary that the sovereign authority should neither centre 
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roue * n one man ’ nor P^petual ; let it be divided between 
*«. two, who, may jointly make the interests of the public 
Tarquin their chief concern ; they will be a check upon each 
v«duT other, and have a mutual emulation in the discharge of 
k “*' their duty. However, let us take particular care, not 
to continue their power too long, lest they abuse it, and 
become unwilling to part with it. Let us change the 
•very names of king and kingdom, and give the two 
heads that are to govern us the name of consuls/ and 
the Roman state that of republic. Let us abolish the 
pompous ensigns of regal power, sceptres, crowns, and 
royal robes ;* let our consuls only sit on an ivory chair, 
wear a white robe, and be attended by twelve lictors. 11 
But what am I saying ? I am not for utterly abolish- 
ing the venerable name of king, which was consecrated 
by the same auspices as^Rome herself at her foundation. 
Let us give it to that magistrate to whom we commit 
the superintendency of religion; let his office be for 
life, and let him be called king of sacred things.” 1 ’ The 

y Pomponius, the civilian, contends, that the name of consul was taken from the 
word consulere, as signifying, to watch for the public good. Varro derives this name 
from the same word consulere, but in a different signification, namely, as importing to 
consult, or ask counsel, because tbe intent of those who first instituted the consuls, 
was, that they should do nothing hut wiLh the advice or counsel of the people and 
the senate. The law which placed the consuls at the head of tbe republic, calls them 
also praetors and judges. We have this law yet remaining, as quoted by Tully in his 
third book of Laws. When it was made in the comitia, which changed the monarchy 
into a republic, it is said to have run thus : “ Regio imperiu duo sunto, iique pric- 
eundo, judicando, et consulendo, praelores, judices, consules, appellantur. Militias 
summum jns hahento. Neiniui parento. Ollis salus populi summa lex esto.” C. & R. 

* The consuls were only denied the common use of the sceptre, crown, and a habit 
of distinction. Livy (h. oO.) assures us, that the consuls, on the days of their tri- 
umphs, in tbe public sports, and nl solemn sacrifices, wore the crown of gold, the 
ivory staff or sceptre, and the habit striped with purple, as the kings did. C. & R. 

a Wo read in the fourth book of Valerius Maximus, that the consuls at #rsl re- 
tained as many lictors as the kings, and that they had twenty-four. And he adds, that 
tbe eonsul Poplicola reduced them to twelve. But each consul was not attended 
with twelve lictors ; neither did they divide them so as to have each of them six. 
They were only guarded by the twelve lictors alternately, each in his month. Thin 
we learn from Lity. This ceremonial began with the two first consuls. The consul 
who wae the elder, or had most children, or most suffrages for the consulship, bad 
tbe Rotors tbe first month. It appears by a line in Virgil’s sixth book of tbe JSneis, 
that Brtttus was first attended with the fasces, before his colleague Collatinus : 
Consults imperials hie primus sttsesque secures 
Accipiet— C. & R. 

v b The rex sacrorum, or rex sacriJiculos, was a considerable dignity among lhe 
Romans* though inferior to that of poniifex maxim us* For fear the name of king 
should make him too proad, they made him but a subordinate officer, even in tbe 
'*fiirfyv of religion. His wife was called queen. Tbit* office was never conferred on 
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whole council approved of this scheme; and the people, r*uot 
being again assembled by curiae, established the new s«. 
form of administration by law. ' T#rquSn 

But to lose qo time, and to put the finishing hand to “- n “- 
the revolution, the people were once more called to- king, 
gether, not by curiae, but by centuries, and directed to 
come armed to the Campus Martius, in order to the 
election of the two first consuls. There Junius Brutuap 
the warmest and most active of the patriots, and Tar- 
quinius Collatinus, the husband of Lucretia, being pro- 
posed to the people by Lucretius the interrex, were 
unanimously chosen to the new 'dignity, the Romans 
believing they could no where find more irreconcilable 
enemies to the ^arquins. Tullia, now seeing that all 
was lost, and that she could no longer be safe in Rome, 
left it, to go to her husband. She was hooted at, and 
cursed by the populace as she passed through the city, 
yet they forebore to offer her any violence. 

In the mean time Tarquin being informed by some 
who had got out of Rome before the gates were shut, 
that Brutus was raising commotions to his prejudice, 
came in all haste to the city, attended only by his sons, 
and a few friends ; but finding the gates shut, the peo- 
ple in arms upon the walls, and that Lucretius refused 
him entrance, he returned with equal expedition to the 
camp. There, to his extreme surprise, he found that 
the conspirators had, during his short absence, gained 
over the army to them. The consuls not doubting but p.« 7S. 
TarifUin would, upon the first notice of the revolt, 
hasten to the city, had sent letters to the camp, 0 giv- 
ing an account of the resolutions taken at Rome, and 
exhorting the troops to shake off the tyrant’s yoke. 

any, bat in the comilia of the people, assembled in the Campus Martins, by oentu* 
ries. Nor coaid any bat a patrician be chosen for it. The king of the sacrifices was 
not suffered to intermeddle with state-affairs. Insomuch that when, in the comilia, the 
sacrifice over which be presided was ended, he withdrew from the assembly. C.&R. 

c Livy (b. l. c. 60.) says, that Bratus went in person to the camp on this affair, 
bnt, to avoid meeting Tarquin, shunned the high road j and that he arrived before 
Ardea at the same time that Tarquin appeared at the gates of Rome* 
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These letters Titus Herminius and Marcus Horatius 
***. had read in a full assembly of the soldiers convened by 
centuries, and the matter being put to the vote, it was 
unanimously agreed to adhere to the decree passed in 
the city; so that Tarquin being both driven from his 
capital, and rejected by his troops, was forced, at the age 
of seventy-six, to fly for refuge, with his wife and three 
tons, to Gabii, d that city of Latium,*of which he had 
formerly made his son Sextus governor, investing him 
r. m. with a kind of regal power. Here he continued some 
time ; but not finding the Latins forward enough to 
espouse his cause, he retired into Hetruria, the country 
of his mother’s family, where he hoped to find more 
friends, and a readier assistance for attempting the re- 
covery of his throne. 

d Tarquin’ s first retreat, according to Livy, (b. 1. c. 60.) was to Caere in Hetruria, 
whither he was followed by only two of bis sons. Sextus (h"te adds)retiring toGabii, 
as his kingdom, was tberc slain by some of the inhabitants, in revenge of bis former 
* treachery and cruelties. Livy also makes Sextus to be the youngest of Tarquin’s sons, 

whereas Dionysius makes him the eldest. The last mentioned author brings Sextus 
frequently upon the stage after this time; nay, he introduces him fourteen years after 
the expulsion of his father, at the battle of Regillus, where he is killed. The actions 
which Diouysins ascribes to Sextus id that battle, the fathers Cairo u andRoui1l& give 
to a fourth sou of Tarquin named Lucius ; jel neither Dionysius nor Livy mentions 
more than three sons of that king. Livy (b. 1. c. 52.) calls Sextus minimus ex tribus . 
D. Hal. (b. 4. p. 275.) makes Brutus say to the people in his speech on the affair of 
Luoretia, that Tarquin bad three sons more wicked than himself ; and (b. 5. p. 279.) 
Tarquin after bis banishment wanders from place to place with his three sons. These 
three sons were Sextus, Titus, and Arunx. If indeed we suppose with Livy, that 
Sextus was slain by the Gabini, and yet suppose with Dionysius, that Tarquin had 
two sons living at the battle of Regillus, we must unavoidably allow him to have 
had, in all, four sons ; for it is agreed, that Arunx was killed in his encounter with 
Brutus iu the first battle after the regifuge : but it is to be observed, that Dionysius, 
who makes two of Tarquin’s sons to be in the battle of Regillus makes Sextus to be 
one of the two ; and Livy, who supposes Sextus to be slain before this time, speaks 
but of one sou of Tarquin in that battle. 
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CHAP. I. * 

FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROMAN COMMON- 
WEALTH IN THE YEAR OF ROME 244 , TO THE RE- 
BUILDING OF THE CITY IN 305 , AFTER THE BURNING 
OF IT BY THE GAULS. * 


Sect. I. 3fhe state and condition of Rome on the abolition of the regal power. II. 244. 
Tarquin pretails with the magistrates of Tarquinii in Hetruria to send an embassy 
to Rome in bis fnvon# with a letter from him to the Roman people. HI. A second 
embassy from the Tarquinienses to the Romans. The ambassadors engage some 
of the young patricians in a plot against the new government. It is discovered 
by Vindicius a slave. Brutus con&mns his own sons to death, and sees the Brutus's 
execution. IV. Collatinus is forced to abdicate the oinsnlship-; and Valerius is severity, 
chosen to succeed him. V. Tarquin having stirred up the Tarquinienses and 
Veientes to take arms in his cause, they come to a battle with the Romans, in 
which Brutus is slain. VJ. The people entertain a jealousy of Valerius's ambi- 
tion, but soon after give him the name of Poplicula, or Popular, on account of the I.e* 
laws he makes in their favour, to the diminution of the consular authority. He Valeria, 
creates two treasurers with the title of quaestors. Quasstors, 

§. i. The banishment of the Tarquins delivered Rome rS’mk 
from her domestic tyrants, but it raised her many ene- ^'soe. 
mies abroad, and, by occasioning the defection of her 
allies, reduced her empire almost within the same limits 
where Romulus had left it. What might properly be 
called the Roman territory, had always been confined conwi.. 
to a very narrow circuit. In the space of 243 years, 
the Romans, though constantly victorious in war, had 
not gained land enough to supply their city with provi- 
sions. The main strength of the state lay in the num- 
ber of the citizens of Rome, which the custom of trans- 
planting the inhabitants of the conquered cities thither 
bad so prodigiously increased, tha| it put the Romans 
in a condition of usurping an authority over other na- 
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Y«rof tions, the most inconsiderable of which had an extent 
*«. of country far exceeding theirs. By frequent incursions 

-U !and depredations they so harassed the petty states of 

flu* ” 11 ' Latium and Hetruria, that many of them were con- 
strained to enter into treaties with Rome, whereby they 
* obliged themselves to furnish her with auxiliaries, when- 
ever she should be pleased to invade and pillage the 
lands of her other neighbours. Submissions of this 
kind she called nuking alliances with her ; and these 
useful alliances supplied the want of a larger territory. 
But now, upon the change of her government, all her 
allies forsook her at once, and either stood neuter, or 
espoused the cause of tHfe banished king; so that she 
was left entirely to herself to maintain the liberty she 
had assumed. * 

Rome however enjoyed a profound peace In the be- 
ginning of the new administration/ The army which 
had been employed in the sieg^ of Ardea marched home 
under the condudt of Herminius and Horatius, who had 
made a truce with the Ardeates for fifteen years. Upon 
this increase of strength, by the return of the troops 
« which had served under Tarquin, the consuls thought 
it expedient to convene the people again by centuries 
in the Campus Martius ; and when they had in long 
speeches exhorted them to concord, the decree, passed 
some days before against the Tarquins, was confirmed. 

* Nor was this all. The consuls standing before the 
altars where expiatory sacrifices had been just offered, 
took an oath in the name of themselves, their children, 
uvy, and posterity, that they would never recall King Tar- 
ciijs. quin, nor his children, nor their posterity, from banish- 
ment, nor create any other king of Rome, nor suffer any 
to be created; and they made the people take the same 
d. na. oath. After this the comitia proceeded to elect a rex 

p. *78. 

* Livy and Dion. Hal. agree in fixing the consulship of Brotns and Collations to 
the year of Rome 245 ; hut the Capitoline tables (which the fathers Catron and Rott* 
ilte constantly follow) fix it to tR year 244. 
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sacrorum to preside at the sacrifices; and many of the 
laws of Servius Tullius were revived to the great joy of *«. 
the people, who were restored to their ancient right of B ' C ' 
deciding by their votes in all important affairs. • 

Brutus, being jealous of some in the senate, put all 
the senators likewise to the test of an oath. In thisp-sffs 8 - 
venerable body Valerius was** the man of the greatest 
weight. He had* expected to be named consul at the 
first election, and being highly displeased at the prefer- 
ence given to Collatinus, had for some time withdrawn 
himself from public affairs ; insomuch that he began to 
be suspected of favouring the banished king : but he re- 
. moved these apprehensions, by the remarkable zeal he 
shewed for liberty, when the day came for the senators 
to take_ tfte same oath which the people had taken. He 
was the first man who swore never to favour the preten- 
sions of the Tarquins ; and his actions soon after proved 
the sincerity of his oath. . 

§. ii. In the mean time the Tarquins were using »-h»i. 
their utmost endeayours to stir up the neighbouring p. m- 
states to take arms against Rome. Having wandered 
from city to city, the old king at length made Tarquinii 
in Hetruria his place of residence ; and by moving words 
he so raised the compassion of the Tarquinienses as to 
engage them to send an embassy to Rome, with a modest, 
submissive letter from himself, directed to the Roman 
people. The ambassadors represented to the senate in wm u» 
such strong terms the reasonableness of letting the king pX. 
be heard, before he was condemned, and the danger 
which threatened the Roman state, from the neighbour- 
ing powers, if that common justice were refused, that 
the consuls inclined to bring these agents before the 
people, and leave the decision of the affair to the curiae : f 
but Valerius strenuously opposed so hazardous a pro- 
ceeding, and by his influence in the senate defeated this 

' We hare this aceonnt from Plotarah. D. Hal. affirms, that Brutasfatd no regard 
to the remonstrances of the Ambassador*. 
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first attempt of the artful Tarquin. Indeed the senate 
was most especiaIly*concerned for ever to exclude kings, 
w;ho had often oppressed it ; and the consuls therefore 
thought it proper to restore that venerable body to all 
its rights and prerogatives, and to gain- it the respect of 
the people, not only by the dignity, but by the number 
of its members, which Tarquin’s murders and proscrip- 
tions had greatly diminished. And to this end, wise 
men, and men of interest, were sought out, amongst 
the Roman knights, to fill up the vacant places ; so that 
the ancient nhmber of 300 was once more completed. 
The old senators had been styled patres, or fathers ; and 
because these new ones were put upon the same list with 
them, they were called conscripti,® i. e. persons written 
or enrolled together with them. 

§.nr. But notwithstanding all these prudent mea- 
sures, the rising republic was upon the brink of being 
destroyed in its very beginning. Many of the young 
patricians having been accustomed to licentiousness and 
pleasure, the austere form of a republican government, 
in which the laws alone, always deaf and inexorable, were 
to reign, gave them greater apprehensions than tyranny 
itself. They were fond of the flattering distinctions of 
a court, and could not bear the mortification of seeing 
tfypmselves almost upon a level with the multitude. The 
sons of Tarquin, building their hopes on these young 
debauchees, who regretted the loss of their former com- 


* These conscript fathers ware called the new senate, novus senatus. And it ap- 
pears by Livy’s words, rightly understood, that the old senators only were called 
patres ; and that the new ones were distinguished from them by the name of con* 
scripli. It is trae, Dion. Hal. gives the same name of patres conscripti to the first 
senators, created by Romulus: but this form, qui patres, .quique conscripti essent, 
Which was used when the senate was called together, sufficiently shews the mistake 
pf the Greek historian ; so that when we find in Latin authors, patres conscripti used 
io express the senate in general, the words must be understood, as if they were 
joined by a conjunction, patres et conscripti , i. e. the fathers, and those who hare 
been added to them. Festus favours this opinion, when be says, that those were 
called cmwripti who had passed from the order of Roman knights into that of Mo- 
tors. Thug far father Rouill£. 

Plutarch in bis life of Romnlas says, that the senators were at first called simply 
patw, and when more were added to them, patres conscripti : bat this does not dt- 
topmics whether the latter appellation was given them upon the addition made by 
Tfctius the Sabine king, by Tarquinius Priscus, or by Bratus* ^ 
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panions in pleasure, prevailed with the Tarquinienses tqr * 
send a second embassy to Rome, Under pretence of de- 


First 


manding the estates of the exiles; but with private in- 
structions to spirit up a faction, if possible, to attempt - on8Ul . 
the lives of the consuls. The ambassadors were ad- iB 
mitted, and nothing could be more modest than the de- 
mands of the banished king. He asked only his paternal 
estate ; and on that condition promised never to attempt 
the recovery of his kingdom by force of arms. The d. ii>i. 
consul Collatinus was for complying with the request ; 
but Brutus opposed it. The affair, having been long 
considered by the senate, was at last referred to the 
people. Brutus endeavoured to bring his colleague, who 
was a relation of the Tarquins, under a suspicion of 
treachery. However, the opinion of Collatinus pre- 
vailed in the comitia, and it was carried by one vote, 11 
that the Tarquins should be put in possession of the 
estates of their family. 

Whilst the people were employed in loading carriages p.sm. 
with the effects of the exiles, and in selling what could ropi'.p!' 
not be carried off, the ambassadors found means to draw 981 
some of the nearest relations of the consuls into a plot * 
against them. These were three young noblemen of the 
Aquilian family (the sons of Collatinus’s sister) and two 
of the Vitellii (whose sister Brutus had married), qnd i-ivy. 
these, latter engaged Titus and Tiberius, the two sons of c. 4. 
Brutus, in the same conspiracy. They all bound them- 
selves by solemn oaths, with the dreadful ceremony of 
drinking the blood of a murdered man, and touching his 
entrails. The house of the Aquilii was their place of 
meeting, and there they all wrote letters to the banished 
king, which they put into the hands of the ambassadors. 

But notwithstanding a great deal of precaution used by 
the conspirators, to keep the secret from their servants, 
Vindicius a slave, and then butler to the Aquilii, suspect- £ 

h Dionysius most here mean, that there were sixteen curia? against fourteen, be- 
cause he tells us, that the affair was decided by the thirl y curiar. 

VOL. I, Q 
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Y«^ 4 ng tys master’s design!, stayed at the door of the apart- 
ment, and through a crevice saw and heard all that 

B«C. 508* o 

’ passed. He durst not disclose the secret to either of the 
«on»aK consuls, on account of their near relation to the conspi- 
5hip ' rators : he went straight to Valerius, and unburdened 
his mind to him. Valerius took the slave under his pro- 
tection ; and then, by the help of his brother M. Valerius, 
and of his own friends, clients, and domestics, not only 
seized the letters of the conspirators, but took all the 
heads of the conspiracy prisoners. 
r.28.1. Early the next morning, the people being summoned 
to the comitium, were Brutus and his colleague sat on 
the tribunal of justice, the prisoners were brought forth 
to trial. Brutus began it with the examination of his two 
sons. Vindicius appeared against them, and the letters 
they had written to the Tarquins were read. The proof 
being clear, the prisoners stood quite silent, and pleaded 
only by their tears. “Titus and Tiberius,” said the stern 
Brutus, “ what have you to’ offer in your defence ?” 
They were thrice called upon to plead, but tears were 
still their only answer* The major part of the senators 
being touched with compassion, a low murmur was heard 
among them, “ Banish them, banish them.” Collatinus 
wept, and even Valerius seemed to relent, because he 
said nothing. All the people stood trembling in expec- 
tation of the sentence. Brutus at length rose up, and 
with a steady voice, not interrupted by a sigh, said, 
“ Licitors, I deliver them over to you, the rest is your 
part.” At these words the whole assembly shrieked : 
the universal consternation was inexpressible : distress 
Shewed itself in every face, and the mournful looks of 
the people pleaded for pity : but neither these interces- 
sions, nor the bitter lamentations of the young men, 
who called upon their father by the most endearing 
names, could soften the inflexible judge. The lictors 
. seized upon the criminals, beat them with rods, and 
^theh struck off their heads ; Brutus all the time gazing 
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on the cruel spectacle with a Steady look, and acorn- Ye * r of 
posed countenance. This execution over, he imme- «*. 
diately quitted the tribunal, 1 and left his Colleague to do — — 
the rest. Collatinus, being inclined to spare his nephews, 
the Aquilii, allowed the prisoners a day to clear them-p“t to 
selves ; and ordered their slave Vindicius (the only evi-f^J* 1, p- 
dence against them) to be delivered up to his masters. 

But this roused the indignation of the people, as well as 
the zeal of Valerius, who had promised with an oath to 
protect the witness. In vain did the lictors attempt to 
force Vindicius from him ; and the multitude called out 
for Brutus to return to the comitia. When Brutus 
came, he told the people that what he had done was by 
virtue of his paternal authority over his children ; but 
that for the rest of the delinquents, it belonged to them 
to determine their fate. Accordingly, by a decree of 
the curiae, the conspirators all suffered as rebels, except 
the ambassadors, who were spared out of respect to the 
law of nations. As for Vindicius, the people judged him 
worthy of that liberty lie had secured to the Romans ; k 

* Dion. Hal.’* account of this matter differs from that of Plutarch. The former 
pretends, that BrulUi», immediately after the execution of his children, had the Aquilii 
brought before him: that after their letters were read aloud, he gave them leave to 
make their defence ; and that they, having nothing to »ay for themselves, had recourse 
to tears and entreaties ; but to no purpose. For Brutus, still inflexible, ordered the 
lictors to sei*e them, aud carry them to execution. Collatinus suspended it, aud 
made the warmest remonstrances to his colleague, in favour of the conspirators : but 
being piqued when he found he could make no impression upon him, he had recourse 
to bis authority, and pardoned the criminals. This so exasperated Brutus, that lie 
committed the Aquilii to prison, in spile of the opposition of his colleague, and ac- 
cused him before the people of treason and perfidiousness. Collatinus seeing with 
grief, that the people were unanimously against him, and against those whose defence 
lie had undertaken, thought ho oould no longer exercise the office of a consul with 
dignity ; and therefore chose to abdicate the magistracy, at the persuasion of Spa- 
ring Lucretius, his father-in-law. Collatinus was succeeded by Publius Valerius. 

Brutus immediately, with the concurrence of his new oolleague, put all those to 
death who had been concerned in the conspiracy. D. Hal. p. 284. 

k It is commonly thought, and is probable enough, this Latin phrase, vindicate in 
libertatem , had its rise from the name of Vindicius, who was made free by the consol : 
but there are others, who will have it to be derived from the word vindicta, which 
signifies a wand, with which the pnetor, whose office it was afterward to grant free- 
doms, struck the slave, whose master had a mind to set hiiq at liberty. In order to 
reconcile these opinions, it may be said, that the wand itself took its name from Vin- 
dicius. In the ceremony of granting freedoms publicly (for there were private ones, 
which were granted either by will, or in the presence of witnesses), the master pre- 
sented his slave to the praetor, first holding him by the hand ; and afterward quitting 
bis hold; whence came the Latin word manumissio . Then, after he had given lim a 
little blow otUbe cheek, he presented him to the consul or to the praetor : who strik- 
ing him gently with his wand, pronounced these words : “ Aio te liberum esse more 

a 2 
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r«rof and beside the privileges of a Roman citizen, gave him 

*44. 25,000 asses of brass 1 (about 80/. \As. 7 d.) 

' ' ° 8 ‘ And now, though the people had formerly decreed 
M."ui. that the estates of the Tarquins should be restored to 
£?; t b them, the senate made no scruple to destroy their pa- 
piut. 5 ' l ace J and distribute their lands among indigent citizens ; 
daw. ^e public only retaining a piece of ground (near the 
<w%88 Campus Martius) which the king had usurped, and 
added to his demesnes. This piece of ground they 
consecrated to Mars, and it became afterward a com- 
mon field, where the Roman youth exercised themselves 
in running and wrestling. But after this consecration, 
the Romans scrupled to house the corn which they 
found there ready reaped to their hands ; so that, with 
some trees, it was thrown into the Tiber, and the water 
being low, it stopped in the middle of the river, and 
began to form that fine island which was called Insula 
Sacra, after many temples had been built on it. 

§. iv. The severity with which Brutus had treated his 
two sons greatly increased his authority, insomuch, that 
there was not a single Roman who durst for the future 
entertain a thought of bringing back Tarquin. Colla- 
tinus, on the contrary, by his weak conduct with regard 
to the conspirators, had exasperated the Romans against 
him ; his very name of Tarquinius became an offence 
to them. Brutus observing this, and hating his col- 
league, cither on account of his relation to theTarquins, 
or because there was some reason to believe he secretly 
favoured them, or perhaps only because he wasofacha- 

quiritium.” This ceremony beiqj ended, the slave was registered upon the roll of 
freedraen. Then he whs shaved, and put on the cap called pileus, which was worn 
by the Homans upon certain days. In order to make the taking possession of this 
kind of cap more solemn, it was performed in the temple of Feronia, the goddess of 
the freedmen. In one of these temples there was a stone seat, with this inscription 
on it : 11 Benemeriti servi sedeant, surgant liberi and it is well known, that the 
pileus was, among the ancient Romans, the sign and symbol of liberty. At the death 
of 5*ero, the people appeared in the streets with this cap on their beads. C. & It. 

1 Livy says only, that a sum of money was given to Vindioius. It is here fixed at 
t ’ 2&*<K)0 asses of brass; because Livy himself(in b. 9. of bis first Decad)has observed, 
that the reward appointed by law, for the slaves who should discover conspiracies, 
."amounted to that sum; as that for freedmen did to 100,000. C . &t U. 
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racter and temper different from his own, took advan- Ye * r of 
tage of the disposition the people, were in to get him de- ex- 
posed. In a numerous assembly, he made a speech to — — 
them to this effect: <f If, Romans, when you chose two<ouui. 
consuls, you could at the same time have united their p“?w, 
sentiments and inclinations, there would have been no® 85 ' 
defect in the new government, and I should have had 
nothing more to wish. But it unfortunately happens, 
that there is as great a difference betwixt Collatinus and 
me, as between a hatred of tyranny, and a love of ty- 
rants. His affection for his detestable family, makes 
him run all hazards to restore our oppressors ; whilst I 
am profuse of my own blood to preserve the liberty of 
my country. Have not all Collatinus’s thoughts, and 
the whole strength of his interest, been levelled at the 
destruction of that liberty, which his honour obliged 
him to defend ? And you had hopes he would defend it: 
but his soliciting you to restore the tyrants their estates, 
and the impunity with which he was going to dismiss 
the conspirators, have discovered his secret inclinations 
and designs. What ! Collatinus, have I refused to spare 
my own children, and shall I spare you ? A man, whose 
body only is with us, and whose soul and affections are 
with our enemies? A perfidious man, who would pre- 
serve the betrayers of his country, and would destroy 
me for being its zealous defender ? No, far from shew- 
ing you any indulgence, I declare you from this mo- 
ment deposed from the magistracy; and I command 
you to retire to some other city. As for you, Romans, 

I shall without delay assemble you by centuries, that 
you may confirm, if you think* good, the sentence I 
have pronounced. You are free to choose whether to 
have Collatinus or Brutus for your consul; but be as- 
sured of this, you cannot have both.” 

These words raised so great a commotion among the*- 2 * 6 - 
people, that they would scarce hear Collatinus’s defence : 
in vain did he reproach Brutus with betraying his. friend, 
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*oM # E an ^ defaming his colleague; no attention was given to 
b.om8.H’ s invectives. At length, by virtue of his authority 
— — as consul, he forbade the holding that assembly of which 
consul- Brutus had spoken. But this prohibition incensed the 
sl,,F ' peopled yet more, and they cried out to have their votes 
instantly taken. Collatinus was just going to be de- 
posed with ignominy, and banished by a public decree, 
when his father-in-law, Sp. Lucretius, desired permis- 
sion of the consuls to speak to the assembly, and ob- 
tained it,. He is said to have been the first private man 
that ever made a speech in the comitia. His age, and 
the remembrance of Lucretia his daughter, gained him 
attention; and he addressed himself first to his son-in- 
law: “It is in vain, Collatinus, to pretend, against the 
will of the people, to continue in the consulship. You 
received it at first from them ; and to them you ought 
,now to resign it. As to the crimes, of which you are 
accused, you will more easily clear yourself by your fu- 
ture conduct, than by all your protestations, or by any 
thing you can say. If the people judge it necessary for 
their tranquillity that you should retire, do you shew 
your regard and deference for the public by acquiescing 
in the public sentiment. You should consider, that 
though, with respect to all other crimes, it is only the 
actual commission of them that is cognizable by the jus- 
% tice of a nation; yet when treason against the state is 
but apprehended, and this upon never so ill grounds, it 
is held more prudent to guard against it, as an evil really 
impending, than to run the least hazard of destruction 
by too much security.” 

Then turning to Brutus, he pressed him not to insist 
oft the disgraceful banishment of a colleague, who had 
so happily joined with him in measures which had pro- 
cured the common liberty; and he added, that if Col- 
latinus would of his own accord divest himself of the 
consulship, and retire from Rome, not only time ought 
,to be allowed him to remove his effects, but a present 
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made him out of the public treasury, a mark of the peo- Ywof 
pie’s good will, which might be a consolation to him ^ 

under his misfortune. 

This advice of Lucretius being received by the as “ consul- 
sembly with applause, Collatinus became sensible that r! v i«r. 
he had no way left but to conform himself to it ; there- 
fore, when he had invoked the gods to be witnesses of 
his innocence, and of the ingratitude of his relations and 
friends, he resigned the consulship. Brutus highly 
commended his wisdom, and to remove all suspicion of 
his having any personal enmity to him, procured him a 
present of twenty talents out of the public treasury," 1 to 
which he added five talents of his own. The place to 
which Collatinus chose to retire was Lavinium ; where 
he lived in peace, and at last died of old age. 

' Brutus, that he might not give the Romans any 
cause to suspect that he intended to govern singly, and 
under the name of consul aimed at the authority of a 
king, immediately assembled the centuries in the Cam- 
pus Martius, in order to proceed to the election of a 
new consul, to fill the place of Collatinus. The sqf- ««». 
frages of the people were in favour of Publius Valerius, p. n«i. 
a descendant of that noble Sabine named Valerius Vo- p’. sar. 
lesus, to whom Plutarch (as was before observed) gives s ” p ‘* ‘ 
the honour of negotiating the peace between the Sa- 
bines and Romans, in Romulus’s time. Publius had 
got himself a great name by the means of his wealth and 
his eloquence; which latter he had, during Tarquin’s 
reign, generously employed in the defence of justice, as 
he had done his riches in the relief of the poor, to whom 
he was ever easy of access. He was also remarkable 
for his frugality and temperance ; and in all th^ parts of 
his conduct from his early years he discovered such a 
surprising wisdom, that he seemed to have been born a 
philosopher. The two consuls, equally eminent for their 

® According to Dr, Arbutbnot, who reckons bot sixty ipinse to a talent, the twenty 
talents amount to 3,8751. sterling. Livy represents Collatinus as resigning before 
tbe conspiracy, and Valerias as consul when it was discovered, B. % t c. 4, 3. 
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Tear of love- of the public good, began their joint administration, 
a* 4. by passing a law which granted a general amnesty to all 
those who had followed the fortune of the Tarquins, 
consul* provided they returned to the city within twenty days ; 
, “ |1, • and this brought back a great number of excellent sub- 
jects to Rome. 

iwy. §. v. However, nothing could so far discourage the 
c.V dethroned king, as to make him quit the hope of reco- 
vering the kingdom by force. He went about, solicit- 
ing the neighbouring nations, and engaged the Veientes 
and Tarquinienses to unite their forces in the support of 
his cause. The first were moved to it by the hopes of 
regaining what they had lost in their former wars with 
Rome, having now at their head a Roman general of 
known courage and ability : and as for the Tarquini- 
enses, the considerations of name and blood, and the 
glory of having a man of their own nation king of Rome, 
were to them sufficient inducements. These allies took 
the field, and entered the Roman territory. The con- 
suls without delay marched out their troops to meet 
them ; Brutus commanded the horse, and Valerius the 
j>. iiai. foot drawn up in a square battalion. The two armies 
vm! being in sight of each other, Brutus advanced with his 
w"; cavalry at the same time that Arunx, one of Tarquin’s 
p?ioi. sons, was coming forward at the head of the enemy’s 
horse, the king himself following with the legions. 
Arunx no sooner discovered Brutus attended by the lie- 
tors, but all inflamed with rage, he cried out, “There 
he is, that enemy who has banished us from our native 
country ! See how gallantly he rides adorned with all 
, the ensigns of my father’s dignity ! Now aid me, ye gods, 
the avengers of injured kings !” This said, he instantly 
set spurs to his horse, making directly at the consul, who 
perceiving his design made no less speed to meet him. 
Blindly following the dictates of hatred and passion, and 
regardless of self-preservation, they rushed on to the en- 
j*? /counter, and with their lances ran each other through 
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the body. They both fell dead from their horses ; and r«,r or 
the death of these generals was the prelude to the battle. 11 *** E 
Never was the success of an engagement more dubious ; ffl 80 ? - 
for when the night had put an end to it, it was not known 
in either camp which side had gained the victory, or ^ bt 
which had lost the greater number of men. A report p,'; 7 ' 
was spread, that a voice had been heard out of the wood ibU1, 
Arsia, declaring the Romans conquerors ; a stratagem 
probably of Valerius. Be that as it will, it is certain that 
their enemies, very soon after the action, left their camp 
in confusion, disbanded, and returned into their own 
country. And it is said, that Valerius, remaining mas- 
ter of the field of battle, caused the slain to be numbered, 
and then found, that theHetrurians had lost 1 1,300 men, 
and the Romans only 1 1 ,299. 

Rome was inconsolable for the loss of Brutus: a 
hero who had restored liberty to his country, cemented 
it with the blood of his children, and died in defending 
it against the tyrant. The first funeral honours were d.h»i. 
paid him in the camp; but, the next day after Valerius’s piuT' 
triumph, the corpse was brought into the forum in a ,b,d ' 
magnificent litter, and then Valerius gave Rome the 
first example of those funeral orations, which were ever 
after made in praise of great men. The ladies distin- u»y, 
guished themselves on this occasion. To shew their c .i 
respect for the avenger of the sex’s honour, they mourned 
for him a whole year, as if they had lost a common 
father. 

vi. As Valerius, for some reasons, deferred con- d. Hai. 
vening the centuries for the election of a new consul, p S9e ’ 
this delay began to raise a distrust, as if it were owing • 
to ambitious designs, a jealousy which seemed, to be in 
some measure authorized by his then building a fine 
house on a steep part of the hill Palatinus, which over- 
looked the forum. The people considered it as a citadel, 
whence the new monarch might command the city. 

But when Valerius was informed of their uneasiness, he S’. 1 ’’ 
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Year of ordered some workmen to go the very next night and 
R m E puU down the fabric to the ground; and calling the 
B,c ' 8oa ~ people together as soon as it was day, he expostulated 
with them about their unjust suspicions, and bid them 
"U* go see the ruins of his house ; he then told them he would 
p’im hx his habitation in the valley, that from the top of the 
hill, where he had intended to dwell, they might crush 
him with stones, if he continued to be the object of 
their jealousy. This said, he ordered the comitia to 
assemble for the election of a new consul, in which he 
left them entirely free ; and they chose Lucretius, the 
father of the unfortunate Lucretia. The people, as they 
came out of the comitia, being ashamed of having sus- 
pected Valerius, complimented him with a large ground- 
plot, in an agreeable place, and there they built him a 
house. 

The new consul died in a few days after his promo- 
tion, so that Valerius was once more sole governor. 
d. H ai. And now the sensible proofs which, in the interval be- 
P !«9*. tween the death of Lucretius and the election of another 
colleague, he gave the people of his zeal for their in- 
Livy. terest, gained him the surname of Poplicola, or Popular; 
c.b. they called him by no other ever after. He ordered 
popi. the axes, which were so apt to strike terror, to be* taken 
p ' los * out of the fasces ; and commanded the lictors to lower 
these in the assemblies of the people, by way of homage 
to their sovereignty. And this was a kind of introduc- 
p. los. tion to a law, enacted while he was sole consul, whereby 
an accused person was allowed to appeal to the people 
from the judgment of the magistrates. Another law 
was made, exempting artificers, widows, and old men 
(who had no children to relieve them), from paying tri- 
bute. A third law, though it prescribed an absolute 
submission to the orders of the consuls, yet limited the 
penalty for disobedience to the value of five oxen and 
,two rams (probably pieces of money with those figures 
stamped upon them). And, to remove all manner of 
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suspicion of his having the least thoughts of tyranny, 
Poplicola published a fourth decree, making it lawful to 
kill, without waiting for a legal condemnation, any per- ' 
son who should aim at being master of the liberty of his co”»au 
fellow-citizens, and so likewise in the case of usurping ,h,p * 
a public office without the people’s consent : the assassin 
was to be declared innocent, provided he brought proof 
of the ill designs of him he had slain." 

Poplicola would not take upon him the keeping of 
the public money raised to defray the expenses of war ; 
but caused it to be deposited in the temple of Saturn ;° 
and by his advice the people appointed two persons, 
elected out of the senate to take the charge of it. These 
officers they afterward called quaestors. The first per- 
sons chosen to this office were P. Veturius and M. Mi- 
nucius. 

When Poplicola had by these regulations done all he 
desired towards diminishing the consular authority, he 
assembled the people in the Campus Martius, for the 
election of a new consul, to be his colleague ; and the 
choice fell upon Horatius Pulvillus. 

n Livy represents these laws as made before the election of Lucretios to the con* 
sulship. B. 2. c. 8. 

°The public treasury was called jErariurn ; because at first nothing was lodged 
in it but%>Blauipcd brass, which went by weight, and which was called ses rude. 
Afterward stamped pieces of brass were lodged there, which wore called scs grave, 
or ses leve, according to the different weight of the several coins. This treasnrehad 
been kept at the bouses of the kings and consuls, till the time of Poplicola, who re* 
moved it to the temple of Saturn, which was situated at the fooL of the hill Saturnius, 
or the Capitol. In after-times, the public treasury was divided into two branches ; 
the one was called the common treasury, or serarium vulgere; the other was called 
the stored treasury, or mr&rium sanclius ; in which the anrum vicesimarium was re- 
served for the extraordinary occasions of the commonwealth. But of this in its 
proper place. 

According to Plutarch, there were no quaestors in Rome, till Poplicola’s lime; 
and this office was originally a branch of that of the consols. But IBpian pretends, 
on the contrary, and quotes several authors for it, that there were quaestors even in 
Tullus iloslilins’s time. It was therefore to be observed, that the name of quaestors, 
among the Romans, had two different significations. Sometimes it signified com- 
missioners, by whom capital crimes were cognizable, and sometimes magistrates who 
were put in commission for getting in the public money. Ulpian might speak of 
the former sort of quaestors, as being in the time of the kings, and Plutarch of the 
other sort, which was introduced by Poplicola in the time of the commonwealth. 

These latter qusrstors were chosen by the people assembled in comitia, C« & R. 
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Sect. I. Poplicola is chosen consul a second time, and T. Lueretius appointed to be 
his colleague. Porsena, king of Clusium in Hetruria, sends a threatening embassy 
to Home. The Romans choose Poplicola consol a third time, and give him JIo- 
ratios Pulvillus for a colleague. II. Porsena, in conjunction with some of the 
Latin states, marches an army into the neighbourhood of Rome. The remarkable 
bravery of Hor&tius Codes. 111. The desperate enterprise and wonderful reso- 
lution of Mucius Scmvola. Porsena, intimidated by thp courage of the Homans, 
desists from his demand of having the banished king restored. He makes a truce 
with the Homans, who refer it to his judgment, whether they ahall restore to Tar- 
quin his paternal estate or not. The adventure of Clselia during the pleadings. 
Porsena renounces the cause of Tarquin entirely, ami makes a peace with the Ro- 
mans. IV. The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus is consecrated. Sp. Lartius and 
T. Herminius chosen consuls. The Homans shew their gratitude to Porsena. 


Year of §. i. In a few months after the promotion of Horatius, 
Il £T the first year of the consular power expired, and then 
the Romans thought fit, because of the present critical 
situation of their affairs, to choose Poplicola again ; and 
d.'iui, w >th him they joined T. Lucretius, the brother of the 
b, ^ J famous Lucretia. These began their administration by 
reviving the old institutions of King Servius Tullius, the 
census and the lustrum, 1 ' and they found the number of 

P The learned differ abonl llie peisons whose names were given in upon each Ro- 
man oensus. Some will have it, that in this multitude, alt the Roman citizens were 
comprehended , without excepting their wives, children, widows, orphans, or pupils. 
But is it credible, thal the commonwealth, when Horne was become the capital of 
the world, should reckon but 300, 400, and never so much as 500,000 oftlzens, in 
all the Homan territory, and in the whole extent of its municipal towns? For we 
do not find that the most numerous census ever exceeded 500,000, for above 700 
years together. Others think that the number mentioned by the Greek and Latin 
authors compiehended only the heads of families. Rut this opinion cannot be sup- 
ported. For, not to say that it cannot be teronciled with the account the historians 
give us t we shall never be persuaded, that under the consulship of Valerios, for in- 
stance, the Homan state, which was confined within narrow limits, and extended 
little farther than the walls of Home y should be able to reckon up 130,000 heads of 
families; and consequently, several millions of souls, including children, slaves, 
widows, orphans, pupils, strangers, &cc. whose names were noL taken down in the 
census. It is therefore more reasonable to conclude, with Fabius Victor, as quoted 
by Livy, that none but those who were able to bear arms were included in Ibis 
reckoning; i. e. those only who were about seventeen years of age, and under forty- 
sis. Thus we are to understand Dion. Hal. when, speaking of this fifth Homan 
census, lie says, that the number of those who were arrived to the age of puberty, 
ivflCp, amounted to 130,000 men. He speaks in much the same manner, whenever 
he mention^be census, always excepting the women, children, orphans, liafniiorafts- 
meu, slaves, and people of mean trades and low condition of life, who in earlier times 
of the republic were excluded from the Homan militia; as we are informed by credi- 
ble authors. And in short, if we do but consider, that at the end of Romulus's reign 
the Homan army consisted of 46,000 foot, and very near 1,000 horse, it will not ap- 
pear at all surprising, that Home, which was now become paore powerful, and better 
peopled, should be able to raise 1 30,000 men ; especially since the inhabitants of 
Alba and the other conquered citios had removed thither. C. & R. 
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Roman citizens, at or past the age of puberty, to be 
130,000. As a war from the Latin quarter was what s «. 
the Romans, at this time, chiefly apprehended, the 
consuls at a great expens^fortified Sinquirinum, or Sig- con™! 1 , 
liuria, an important post on that side. However, the £*£ 3 . 
first of the neighbouring powers that appeared, after the 
death of Brutus, in favour of the Tarquins, was Porsena, 
a potent prince, ^.ing of Clusium in Hetruria. He sent 
a haughty and threatening embassy to the Romans, re- 
quiring them either to recall the Tarquins, or to give 
them back their estates. The first they absolutely re- 
fused, and as to the second, they answered, that it was 
impracticable ; a part of those estates having been con- 
secrated to Mars, and the rest divided among indigent 
people, from whom they could not be recovered. 

While the Romans were employed in preparations Year of 
for a brave defence, tfie time came for electing new R &tf. C 
consuls, and then Poplicola was chosen a third time, 
and, with him, Horatius Pulvillus, who had before been ™,oi. 
a few months in that office. ,Mp * 

§. 11. Porsena, attended by his son Arunx and the t>. mu 
exiles, marched towards Rome with a formidable army, P " 
and was joined by a considerable body of Latins, under 
the command of Mamilius, Tarquin the Proud’s son-in- 
law. The consuls, upon their approach, made the pea- 
sants carry their effects into strong holds, and they en- 
deavoured to secure the hill Janiculum, which over- 
looked Rome, and was its only fortification on that side 
the Tiber. And to keep the populace in temper and 
spirit, the senate made several agreeable regulations, <m>. 
with respect to taxes and provisions, and took great care 
to provide for their subsistence during the war ; they 
sent to several parts of Campania, and even to Cumae, 
to fetch corn, which was afterward sold to the common 
people at low rates, lest the want of bread should tempt 
them, to purchase it with the common liberty, and open 
the gates' of Rome to Tarquin. Nay, the senators, at 
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the same time that they taxed themselves higher than 
any others, would lay no impost on the common peo- 
ple during the war ; following this generous and equit- 
able maxim : “ That the low^sort pid tribute enough 
to the commonwealth, by bringing up children who 
would in time be able to defend it.” In a word, the 
Romans were all sensible of the difference of the pre- 
sent government from the former, and all equally soli- 
citous to avoid servitude; so that concord reigned in 
Rome, even in the time of a famine, with which it was 
grievously afflicted before the end of this war. 

Porsena soon displayed his banners along the Tiber. 
His first attack was upon the fort of the Janiculum, and 
he drove the Romans out of it. Upon this, the consuls 
made all their troops pass the river, and drew them up 
in order of battle to defend the bridge : and Porsena 
advanced to engage them. The victory was for a long 
time doubtful; but M. Valerius (Popjicola’s brother), 
and T. Lucretius, who were at the head of the left wing, 
being both unfortunately wounded and carried out of the 
field, a general terror seized the Roman army. The 
bridge Sublicius was in a moment covered with run- 
aways, who strove to gain the city ; Horatius Cocles 
(nephew of Horatius the consul), being joined by Sp. 
Lautius and T. Herminius (who had commanded the 
right wing), these three gallant men, to hinder the 
enemy, from pursuing the Romans, posted themselves 
at the entrance of the bridge, and fora long time bravely 
defended it. The defensive arms of Lartius and Her- 


minius being at length broken, they retired ; Horatius 
desiring them to advise the consuls, from him, to cut 
the bridge at the other end. Then for awhile he sus- 
tained alone the attack of the enemy. The heaps of 
-dead bodies which had fallen by the hands of the three 
'heroes, formed a kind of rampart for him against dose 
assaults, and with his buckler he covered himself from 
the missive weapons thrown at him. At length being 
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wounded in the thigjj, and the signal being given that 
the bridge was almost broken down, he leaped into 
the river, and swam across it through a shower of darts. r — — 
Thus Codes saved the^republic from ruin ; and the coniui. 
Romans being sensible of it, erected a statue of brass to u.'nai. 
him in the temple of Vulcan. They gave him likewise £ ^6. 
as much land as he himself, with one yoke of oxen, could 
plough in one day. And each of the inhabitants of 
Rome, to the number of 300, OCX), gave him the value 
of as much food as each consumed in a day. But, not- 
withstanding all this, because he had lost one eye, and 
from his wounds continued lame the remaining part of 
his life, these defects prevented his ever being elected to 
the consulship, or to any military command. 

Though the city was not entirely invested, but had r. wr. 
several avenues open, it was very difficult to find provi- 
sions for so great a number of inhabitants, as could 
hardly subsist there in time of peace ; and a famine 
began to be severely felt. Porsena, having notice of it, 
sent the Romans word, that if they would receive their old 
masters, he would furnish them with provisions ; to 
which they returned this answer ; “ That hunger was 
a less evil than slavery and oppression.” 

4- hi. Nevertheless, Rome was almost wearied out IjT y> b - 
with this long siege, when Mucius Cordus, a young 
•Roman of noble birth, desired permission of the consuls 
and senate to cross the Tiber, and go into the enemy’6 •>.«. 
camp, there to attempt something for the service of his P ’ 
country ; and he begged, as his only recompense, that, 
in case he fell in the dangerous enterprise, his zeal might 
not be buried in oblivion, but proclaimed after his death. 

The consuls and senate, having encouraged him to un- 
dertake any thing in the present exigence, he dressed 
himself in an Hetrurian habit, and, with a poniard hid 
wider his clothes, left the city. As he spoke the lan- 
guage of the Hetrurians perfectly well, he easily got 
into their camp, and made his way quite to the king’s 
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rom°e ten *‘ ^ happened to be the d$r on which the troojte 
*,c%6 were rev i ew ^ and paid. Porsena’s secretary, magnifi- 
— 7 — pently dressed, was sitting on the same tribunal with the 
consul, king, giving audience, and reviving petitions. Mucius 
,h p ' mistook him for the king himself, leaped upon the tri- 
bunal, and with one stroke of his poniard laid him dead 
at the king's feet. He then attempted to escape, but 
was seized, and brdught back to the presence of Por- 
sena. “ Thou execrable villain (said the king), who 
art thou, whence comest thou ? Who are thy accom- 
plices ?” Mucius, with a haughty look that struck more 
terror than it expressed fear, answered, “ that his name 
was Caius Mucius; that he was a Roman; and that 
Roman bravery made him capable of attempting what- 
ever man could do, and of suffering whatever man could 
endure.” Porsena, filled with amazement at his answer, 
was yet more astonished when he saw him with a steady 
countenance, and a look which testified his inward rage 
for having missed his aim, thrust his right hand into a 
pan of burning coals, and there let it broil, without 
shewing any signs of pain. The king’s resentment 
changed wholly into admiration ; he granted him life 
and liberty, and even restored him the dagger with 
which he had designed to stab him; and because Mu- 
cius, having now lost the use of his right hand, took it 
with his left, he had thence the surname of Scaevola, 
i. e. left-handed. 

The Roman was no less surprised at the king’s ge- 
nerosity, than the king had been at his intrepid bold, 
ness: however, he had the presence of mind to invent 
a story for the service of his country. He pretended 
to be moved by the king’s goodness to discover to him 
a secret, which he said no torments could have extorted 
from him : " That 300 young Romans, all as resolute 
as himself, and who were dispersed in the Hetrurian 
camp, had bound themselves by the most sacred oaths, 
to attempt his life one after another, at the like hazard 
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he had done.” This discourse struck Porsena 6uce 
more with terror, and having ordered Mucius to wHh-' B «*^ 
draw, he called a council to deliberate upon the bes$ — 
means to preserve hims^jjj from the dangers with which co»<,i. 
he was threatened. His son Arunx, a great admirer of p!'soo. 
the Roman virtue, advised him to render all precau- 
tions .needless by concluding a peace with the Romans: 

The king readily listened to this' proposal, and the 
more. readily, as the Romans, in a sally out of the town, 
had destroyed a great many of his troops ; which occa- 
sioned a murmuring in the camp : deputies were sent 
to Rome, who had orders not to mention the recalling 
of the Tarquins, but only to insist on a restitution of 
their estates, or an equivalent ; and as to what con- 
cerned the Hetrurian nation, to require the Romans to 
reinstate the Veientes in the possession of seven villages 
taken from them in former wars. Poplicola, zealous to 
have the people^ relieved in their misery, prevailed with 
the senate to comply with these conditions ,: but the 
people themselves refused to consent to the first article, 
till Porsena had heard their cause pleaded against the * 
Tarquins ; and to his arbitration they left it. As to the 
second, they readily agreed to it, and offered hostages 
to secure its performance. 

A truce being made, the Romans deputed some of 
the senators to plead their cause before the Hetrurian 
king, and, at the same time, sent ten young virgin^, 
and as many boys, of the best families in Rome,, for. 
hostages : but then the Tarquins refused to admit Por- piut. 
sena for a judge between them and the Romans. The 
king, however, resolved to inform himself in the affair, 
and made his son Arunx his associate for hearing and 
deciding it. The Roman deputies had scarce begun to 
open the cause, when the proceeding was interrupted »•«»>. 
by news brought, that the young women, given as host-p’**- 
ages,had ventured to swim across the Tiber, and were um. 
returned to Rome. They had been permitted to bathe p ‘ m ' 
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in the river ; where the famous Cfeelia (one of the mim- 
ber), happening’ to tarn her eyes towards her native city* 
took a longing to go back to it. Away she swims, the 
rest follow her, and they ail get safe to the opposite 
shore . 4 When the troth of the matter was known, it 
served only to increase the esteem which Potaena and 
Arnnx had for the Roman bravery. Bnt in the mean 
time, Poplicola was very uneasy at the return of the 
young women, among whom was his own daughter 
Valeria. He dispatched a deputation to theHetrarian 
camp, to excuse the folly of the girls, and with a pro- 
mise to send them back. Mamilius and the TarqOins 
having notice of this, prepared an ambush to surprise 
them on the road; and when the Roman maids, under 
the guard of a few horsemen, were almost at the gates 
of PoTsena’s camp, they appeared on a sudden with a con- 
siderable body of horse, and fell with fury on the weak 
convoy. Poplicola had by good fortune put himself at 
the head of the Roman troop ; he sustained the attadk 
of the enemy with incredible valour, while his daughter 
Valeria, exceedingly terrified, rode full speed to the He- 
trnrian camp, and gave notice of the danger her father 
was in ; and then Arunx, with a great body of cavalry, 
flying to his relief, the assailants were soon routed. 

This attempt of theTarquins greatly displeased Por- 
seria.arrd gave him a strong suspicion of the badness of 
their cause. He summoned the chief officers of his 
ahny, and, in their presence, heard the complaints df 
the Romans ; who enlarged on all the crimes committed 
by their tyrants, from the assassination Of King Servitis, 
to' the violence committed on the chaste Lucretia. The 
HOtrUrians were filled with horror ; and Porsena, re- 
nouhding ail alliance with ithe Tarquins and Mamiliua, 
Ordered tnenrto leave his camp . 1 He then commandedthe 
ton young virgins to be brought before him, and inquired 
who was the -first author of their enterprise: Claelia, 

*1$*/ iuMs/tfifct they $ais«d the river tli tough a shower of Hetrurim darts. * 
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with a fearless air, confessed, that she alone was guilty, 
and that she had emboldened the rest by her advice, ms. 
The king, as much surprised with her steadiness as with — — * 
her courage, addressed him self to her in a gracious man* loomi- 
ner, extolled her adventure above the bravery of Hora- u‘h,i. 
tius, and the intrepidity of Mucius, and made her a&^f' 
present of a fine horse with sumptuous furniture. After £ ® s ' # 
this, he concluded a peace with the Romans, restored JLpV. 
them all their hostages, and told the consul, that he p * lor * 
looked upon the Roman probity as the best guarantee of 
the treaty. 

And now Porsena being to return to Clusium, signal- 
ized his departure from the neighbourhood of Rome by 
an act of liberality, which the noble manner of it made 
the more agreeable to the Romans. He ordered his * 
Hetrurians to leave behind them their tents, furnished 
with all sorts of provisions, and other valuable effects, 
and to carry nothing away with them but their arms. 
Rome was hereby much relieved in her wants ; and the 
Romans, on this occasion, took up a custom, whenever 
any effects belonging to the public were to be sold, of 
proclaiming*“them by a herald, in the following words: 

“ These are Porsena’s goods the intention of which 
was, to preserve the memory of that prince’s kindness ; 
and it also signified that the effects exposed to sale 
would be sold cheap. More than this, the senate set 
up a brazen statue of the king near the comitium, and 
sent an embassy to him with a present of a throne, a 
sceptre, a crown of gold, and a triumphal robe. r • ' “Jj- 

§. iv. When, after the departure of Porsena, the 
Romans had rewarded those who had behaved them- 

r These presents being of the same kind with those which the Hetrurians sire re- 
presented to hare sent to Tarquin the Elder, by way of raognistng his Sovereignty see b. l. 
over them, as a people subdued, give gOod ground to ffiiete, that Porsena twite. 6, §, 3 , 
Home, and totally subjugated the Romans. Tsoi Ins speaks of it as a thing’ Well 
known, that the olty surrendered to Porsena: '* Sedem Jo vis Optimi Maxim? (the 
capital), auspicato a majoribus pignos Imperii oonditam, quam non Poraenk d^diia 
arbe, neque Galli capta temerare potuissent/* &o. (1. 3. o. 72. Hist.) And Pliny 
s4y*,lhat in the treaty which Porsena granted the 1 Romans,^ an expTesSstipnfation 
i# found, tbft they should make no nse of iron but for the business of agrionlture. 

" In IbfedeTe, qood, expufsis regibus, populo Romano dedit Porsena, nominstim eom- 
prehensbid inrenimns, ne ferro nisi in agriotiUura utereutur.’* Li 34. c. 14. * 
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Ymrof selves well in the siege, and particularly Mooios ScJC- 
R ^ E vola, to whom they gave a large piece of ground, and 
erected a statue ; their next care was to shew their gra- 
titude to the gods, by some public act of religion. The 
terople of Jupiter Capitolinus, though finished, had not 
yet been consecrated. It naturally belonged to one of 
the consuls to perform the ceremony ; and it must prove 
an immortal honour to whoever should do it. Had the 
election of the consecrator been in the people, Poplicola 
would undoubtedly have carried it : but it was the se- 
nate’s right to nominate the man; and they being 
grown envious, and jealous of Poplicola, sent him upon 
a slight expedition, and, in his absence, commissioned 
his colleague to dedicate the temple . 8 We are told, 

* * The honour of dedicating a temple was a mark of distinction, which the great 
men of Rome earnestly solicited. This office, in the earliest times of the common- 
wealth, belonged to him of the two consuls, whom the senate should appoint. After- 
ward the people, assembled by tribes, named the consecrator. At length the right 
of nomination was again in the senate, and*Hhis even in the time of the Roman em- 
perors. The dedication of a temple was a solemn festival, accompanied with extra- 
ordinary rejoicings. The altars were then adorned with flowers and garlands ; sa- 
crifices were offered up, and hymns sung to instruments. The magistrate who was 
to preside at the ceremony, gave the college of ihe pontifices notice of the day of 
dedication. He summoned the pontifex maxim ns to appear at the temple, and pro- 
nounoe the words of consecration ; after whom, this magistrate repeated them, word 
for word, with his band upon the side-post of the door of the^temple. He was 
obliged to be extremely exact in doing it. A syllable forgotten, or ill pronounced, 
gave the people an alarm, and they thought it ao inauspicious omen to the consecra- 
tor. Therefore, Metellus, the pontifex maximus, who had an impediment in his 
speech, was several months learning to articulate the word opifera. It was not law- 
ful to appear at (his solemnity in mosrning, but only in white olothes. 

The name of the magistrate who performed the ceremony of the consecration, was 
usually inscribed on the frontispiece of the temple. Thus far F. Cat. and Rouillg. 

It may be proper here to take notice once for all of the general names by which the 
places set apart for divine worship, are called in ancient authors. 

Tempkun, was a plaoe which had been not only dedicated to some deity, but withal 
formally consecrated by the augnrs. 

J5de* saorm, were such as wanted that oonsecration ; which if they afterward re- 
ceived, they changed their names to temples. Vid. A. Gell. 1. 14* c. 7. 

Delubrum, according to Servins, was a place that under one roof comprehended 
several deities. . 

ASdicula is only a diminutive, and signifies no more than a little sedes. 

Seoeiium may be derived the same way from aedes sacra. Festns tells us, it is a 
place sacred to the gods, without a roof. Keu. Antiq. part 2. b. 1. o. 3. 

It were endless (adds Mr, Rennet) to reckon up but the bare names of all the 
temples we meet with in Hlhors, The most celebrated on all accounts were, the 
Capitol and the Pantheon, 

The Capitol, or temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, was the effect of a vow made by 
T^quinius Prisons in the Sabine war. (Liv. lib. 1.) Bat be bad scarce laid the 

* , Ihmations before his death. His nephew (son, or grandson), Tarquin the Proud, 

finished it with the spoils taken from the neighbouring nations. (Liv. Kb. 1.) Bat 
jhe expulsion of the kings, the oonsecration was performed by Horatio# the 
in Popiicol.) The structure stood on a high ridge, taking in fear 
•ores of pound. The front was adorned with three rows of pillars, the other sides 
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that jost as Horatius was beginning, at the door of 
it, to pronounce the form of consecration, Poplicola’s **#• 

* B.C.9O0I 

with two. (Dionys. Halioar.) The ascent from the ground was by 100 steps. ' — 
(Tacitus.) The prodigious gifts and ornaments, with which it was at several times rh1rd 
endowed, almost exceed belief. Suetonius (in August, cap. 30.) tells us, that Au- c ° niU * 
gnstus gave at one time 2,000 pounds weight of gold : and in jewels and precious BUip ‘ 
stones, to the value of 500 sesterces. Livy and Pliny (Liv. lib. 10, 35, 38. Pliny, 
lib. 33, &c.) surprise us with accounts of the brazen thresholds, the noble pillars that 
Sylla removed hither from Athens out of the temple of Jupiter Olympus; the gilded 
roof, the gilded shields, and those of solid silver; the huge vessels of silver, holding 
three measures; the golden chariot, &c. This temple was first consumed by fire in 
the Marian war, and then rebuilt by Sylla ; who dying before the dedication, left that 
honour to Quintus Catolus. This too was demolished in the ViteUian sedition. Ves- 
pasian undertook a third, which was burnt down about the lime of his death. Dotni- 
tian raised the last and most glorious of all ; in which the very gilding amounted to 
12,000 talents. (Plutaroh in Poplicola.) On whioh account Plutarch (Plutarch in 
Poplicola) hath observed of that emperor, that he was like Midas, desirous of turning 
every thing into gold. There are very little remains of it at present ; yet enough to 
make a Christian cburoh. Fabric. Roma, cap. 9. 

The Pantheon was bnilt by Marcus Agrippa, son-in-law to Augustus Caesar ; and 
dedioated either to Jupiter Ultor, or to Mars and Venus, or more probably, to all the 
gods in general, as the very name ( quasi TaSv Wvrov ©i£v) implies. The structure, 
according to Fabricius, (Fabric. Roma, cap. 9.) is 140 feet high, and about, the same 
breadth. But a later author hath increased the number of feel to 158. The roof is 
cnrioosly vaulted, void places being left here and there for the greater strength. The 
rafters were pieces of brass forty feet in length. There are no windows in the whole 
edifioe, only a round hole at tlie top of the roof, which serves very well for the ad- 
mission of the light. Diametrioally under is cut a curious gutter to receive the rain. 

The walls on the inside are either solid marble, or iocrusted. (Marlian. Topog. Roin. 

Antiq. lib. 6. cap. 6.) The front on the outside was covered with brazen plates, gilt, 
the top with silver plates, which are now changed to lead. (Marlian. Topog. Rom. 

Antiq. lib. 6. cap. 6. and Fabric. Rom. oap. 9.) Tho gates were brass, of extraordi- 
nary work and bigness. Marlian. ibid. 

The temple is still standing with little alteration, besides the loss of the old orna- 
ments, being converted into a Christian church by Pope Boniface III. or, as Poly- 
dore Virgil hath it, (lib. 6. cap. 8.) by Boniface IV. dedicated to St. Mary, and All 
Saints, though the general name be St. Mary de Rotonda. (Fabric, cap. 9.) The 
most remarkable difference is, that whereas heretofore they ascended by twelve 
steps, they now go down as many to the entrance. Fabric, cap. 9. 

The ceremony of the consecration of temples (a pieoe of superstition very well 
worth our notice), we cannot better apprehend, than by the following account which 
Tacitus gives us of that solemnity, in reference to the Capitol, when repaired by 
Vespasian : though perhaps the chief rites were celebrated upon the entire raising 
of the slruoture, this being probably intended only for the hallowing the floor. Un- 
decirao Kalendas Julias, &c. Hist. lib. 4. 

" Upon the 21st of June, being a very clear day, the whole plot of ground de- 
signed for the temple, was bound about with fillets and garlands. Such of the sol- 
diers as had lucky names, entered first with bonghs in their hands, taken from those 
trees which the gods more especially delighted in. Next came the vestal virgins, 
with boys and girls, whose fathers and mothers were living, and sprinkled the place 
with brook-water, river-water, and spring-water. Then Helvidius Prisons the praetor 
(Plautus Elian, one of the chief priests, going before him), after he had performed 
the solemn sacrifice of a swine, a sheep, and a bullock, for the purgation of the floor, 
and laid the entrails upon a great turf, humbly besought^upiter, Juno, Minerva, and 
the other deities, protectors of the empire, that they would be pleased to prosper 
their present undertaking, and aooomplish, by their divine assistance, what human 
piety had thus begun. Having eonoluded his prayer, he pat his hand to th£ fillets, 
to which the ropes, with a great stone fastened in them, had been tied for thii coca- 
sion ; when immediately the whole company of priests, senators, knight*, with the 
greatest part of the common people, laying hold together on the rop£. with attihe 
expressions of joy, drew the stone into the trench designed for the foundation, 
throwing In wedges of gold, silver, and other metals, which had never endured the fire." 

Some curious persons have observed this similitude between the shape of these 
old temples, and onr modern churches : that they had one apartment more holy than 
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y«v of brother Marcus, who had watched his opportunity,' 
*««!* cried out,“ Thy son, O consul, lies dead in the camp 
B ' C 8o6 ‘ the thing was false, but he hoped by these words to 

consul- rest, which they termed cella, answering to oar chancel or choir; that the por- ' 
i jp s tioos in the aides were in all respects like to oar aisles; and that oar navis or body of 
the church, is an imitation of their basilica. Polletus Hist. Rom. Fieri, lib, l.oap.S. 

There are two other temples particularly worth oar notice; not sontueh from the 
magnificence of the strncture, as for the customs that depend upon them, and the 
remarkable use to which they were put. These are the temples of Saturn end Janus. 

The first was famous upon acoount of serving for the public treasury : the reason 
of which some fancy to have been, because Saturn first taught (lie Italians to coin 
money ; or, as Plutarch conjectures, because, in the golden age under Saturn, all 
persons were honest and sincere, and the names of fraud and oovetousness unknown 
in the world. (Plutarch, in Problem.) But, perhaps, there might be hp more in it* 
than that this temple was one of the strongest places in the city, and so the fittest for 
that use. Here were preserved all the public registers and records, among which 
were th clibri elephant ini, or great ivory tables, containing a list of all the tribes, and 
the schemes of the pnblio accounts. 

The other was a square piece of building (some say of entire brass), so large as to 
contain a statue of Janus, five feet high ; with brazen gates of each side, which used 
always to be kept open in war, and shut in time of peace. Vid* Marlian. Topog. 
Rom. Antiq. lib. S. cap. 8. 

Bnl the Romans were so continually engaged in quarrels, that wo find the last eoh 
tom but seldom put in praolioe. 

First, all the long reign ofNnma. Secondly, A. U. C. 519, upon the cdnclusibit 
of the first Punio war. Thirdly, by Augustus* A. U. C. 725; and twice more by the 
same emperor, A. U. C. 739. And again about the time of our Saviour's birth. 
Then by Nero, A. U. C. 811. Afterward by Vespasian, A. U. C. 824. And lastly, 
by Constantins, when, upon Magnentius’s death, he was left sole possessor of the 
empire, A. U. C. 1105. Vid. CasaUbon, Not. ad Sueton. August, cap. 22. 

Of this custom Virgil gives us a noble description j 

Sunt geminm Belli portae (sic nomine dicunt) 

Religions sacra? , et ssevi fonnidine Martis : 

Centura aerei claudunt vectes, aeternaque ferri 
Robora; nec custos absistit limine Janus. 

Has, ubi certa sedet patribus sententia pugnae^ 

Ipse, Quirinali trabeh cinctnque Gabino 
Insignia, rejserat stridentia limina consul ; 

Ipse vocal pugnas. Virg. JEn. 7. 

Sacred to Mars two stately gates appear, 

Made awful by the dread of annB and war: 

A hundred brazen bolts from impious power, 

And everlasting bars the dome secure. 

And watchful Janus guards his temple door. 

Here, when the fathers have ordained to try 
The chance of battle by their fix’d decree, 

The consul, rich in his Gabinian gown. 

And regal pall, leads the prooessioq on ; « 

The sounding hinges gravely turn about. 

Rouse the imprison'd god, and let the furies out. 

The superstition of consecrating groves and woods to the honour of the deities, 
was a.practice very usual with the ancients ; for, not to speak of those mentioned, in 
the, H<?ly Scriptures, Pliny assures us, that trees in old time served for tlie temples 
of the gods* Tacitus reports this custom of the old Germans; Q. Curtius of the 
Iodines, and almost all writers of the old Druids. The Romans too were great ad* 
mirer# of this jf t ;gyof warship i and, therefore, bad their luci in most parts ofthb idly, 
geoef ally dcdicatedto some particular deity* . , , 




most probable reason that can be given for this practice, is taken from the 
n Opinion, that fear was the main principle of devotion among the ignorant 
And, therefore, such (darksome and lonely seats, putting them into a 
jjmarpr mA dread, made them fancy that there must necessarily something of 


iif^ere, which could produce in them such an awe and reverence at 
* Kmtn. ibid. 
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avert him from his purpose. Horatius, without shewing v..r «f 
the least emotion, only answered,, “ Then cast the body 
where you please, .1 admit not of mourning,” and finish* — — ' 
ed the consecration. Thus Poplicola, in the close of 
his third consulship, received a sensible mortification : ‘ hip * 
and no necessities of state obliging the people to con- 
tinue him longer in office, Sp. Lartius, and T. Hermi- 
nius (who had distinguished themselves in the war with 
Porsena), were chosen consuls for the next year. 

The new consulship proved a year of peace ; the only 
remarkable thing the Romans did was shewing that they 
were a grateful people. Arunx, the son of Porsena, 
being an amiable youth, his father was desirous to have 
him gain some glory before he disbanded his troops, 
and therefore gave him the command of them, while he d. h«i. 
himself returned to Clusium. The young prince, eager 
to obtain a first victory, fell furiously upon the Aricians, c'u. 
and routed them, but he was afterward defeated by a ^ t1 ' 
stratagem of the Cumans, their allies, commanded by From 
more experienced officers. He lost his life; and hiSn™ p * 
scattered troops took refuge in the villages about Rome. 

The consuls invited them to the city, sent carriages for 
the wounded, made provision fpr their cure at the pub* 
lie expense, and allotted a quarter in the city for those 
of them who were willing to settle in it. It was after* 
ward called the Tuscan or Hetrurian street. 


CHAP. III. 

Sect. I. The Roman*, in tie consulship of M. Valerius (brother of PoplicoU), end 848. 

P. Posthnmius, make war against the Sabines, and twice defeat them. II, Tlie 
Sabines unite in a national body against Rome, where Poplicok is chosen consul a 240. 
fourth time. Appins Claudius leaves the Sabines and comes over to the Roman Sj A p pi us 
with all his follower* and dependants. The Sabines are again defeated. Ilf. Pop* Claudh 
licola dies. The Sabines upon his death take oourage, and renew the war, in the us * 
Consulship of P. Posthomios and lifenenias A grip pa, who obtain a signal victory 250 . 
ov^r them. IV. An oyatioa only is decreed Posthnipins, bat a triumph to Mere- Ovation, 
tfius. V. The Sabines are subdued in the snooeeding consulship of fep. Camas **!• 

; wdOpiler Virginias. , -v 

4. 1.. Rome, since the new modelling of hergoyerfl- 
ment, being, As we hsve already $een, utterly destitute 
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rom« ^ a ^ es > and always apprehensive lest the ill-extinguished 
fire of the royalist party should break out into a new 
• flarhe, the Sabines, who knew her weak condition* 
conrai. thought this a favourable opportunity to put it out of 
d! h«i. thepower of that imperious city to give law any more to 
p »s_ her neighbours. They began the war by incursions and 
uvj, depredations on the Roman lands. M. Valerius (bro- 
ther ofPoplicola) and P. Posthumius were now consuls ; 
and before they would have recourse to arms, they sent 
envoys in an amicable way to demand satisfaction of the 
Sabines for the injuries the republic had suffered; but 
receiving only 'a contemptuous answer, they both took 
the field. The Roman forces were divided into two 
bodies. Posthumius with one of them encamped near 
Rome, to prevent a surprise from the Tarquins, who had 
many friends in the city. Valerius, with the other, 
posted himself at Tiber upon the Anio, the enemy being 
encamped on the opposite shore. That part of the river, 
near which they lay, being by an accident found ford- 
able, Valerius made all his troops pass, and drew them 
up in battalia on the same side with the enemy. A ge- 
neral engagement quickly ensued. Valerius, assisted 
by the counsels of his brother, gained some advantage 
with his right wing, but his left lost ground ; it was 
almost pushed into the river, when Posthumius having 
notice of the action, came seasonably to the relief of the 
Romans, charged the enemy in flank, and recovered the 
day. The Sabine troops would have been entirely cut 
off, or made prisoners, if the night coming on had not 
given them an opportunity to escape. They left their 
camp to be plundered, and in separate parties returned 
home. This was the first considerable advantage Rome 
gained over her enemies after she became a republic, 
and it revived the old Roman confidence. The two ge- 
p.^ nerals were decreed a triumph ; but they both entered 
■ *4- Rome in the same chariot. As a farther reward for 
Valerius (who is said by Plutarch to have gained in 
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this same year a second victory over the Sabines; irt 
Which he slew 1 3,000 of them without the loss of* 

t ^ j BtC.Nls 

one Roman), the republic built him a house, the door— — 
opening outwards to the street ; whereas the doors of conwi- 
all other houses opened inwards. The design of this pil». 
distinction was not only to do him honour, but to put c.' u. 
him in mind, as often as he went in or out, that he was 
indebted to the public for his house. As for Posthu- * 
mius, he was honoured with a privilege, never before 
granted to any, which was, to have a burial-place for 
himself and his family within the walls of Rome. Thus 
did the first Romans keep up an emulation among their c>c.d> 
generals, rather by distinguishing marks of honour,^#] 
than substantial rewards. They did not heap wealth 
upon them, but taught them to prefer the glory, which 
attends great actions, to exorbitant riches, which 
often give umbrage, and are always odious in a re- 
public. 

§. ix. The Sabines, the next year, having formed the 
design of uniting in a national body against Rome, and 
of engaging the Latins to assist them, the Romans 
thought it adviseable to choose Poplicola consul a fourth *»ui. 
time, and they once more joined T. Lucretius with him. ’ b,p ' 
But it happening at this time, that some: women were 
delivered of monstrous or imperfect births, the people 
gave way to superstition, and were unwilling to enter 
upon action, imagining, by these presages, that it must 
prove a fatal year. Upon this, Poplicola caused the 
Sybil’s books to be consulted, and he interpreted the 
answers in the sense that best suited his purpose ; he 
likewise ordered sacrifices to be offered to Pluto, the fes- 
tivals and sports to be revived, and in a word, by artful 
management removed the public fears. 

In the meanwhile, the storm continued to gather on dhu.i>. 
the side of the Sabines. One of the Tarquins had; by 
his intrigues, put in motion the turbulent and factious n«t.vu. 
members in their assemblies. Poplicola endeavoured u* ' p ' 
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therefore to bear down the interest of the banished king} 
negotiation ; and he so far succeeded as to gain over 
™ Actius Clausus (the most considerable man in Sabioie, 
conwi. and of the greatest talents and merit) to oppose the de- 
* h,p ' sign of renewing the war. He spoke in all the Sabine 
diets against it ; and his opposition had its due weight. 
Bat those *who envied him for his wealth and power, 
* took occasion from this proceeding to put a bad con-' 
str action on the good understanding he had with. the 
Romans ; and they spread by degrees such a jealousy 
and distrust of him through the nation, that at length 
nothing less #as talked of than citing him as a traitor to 
appear before their great council. Clausus provoked by 
this unjust treatment, his first thought was to arm his 
friends and clients, and begin a civil war. No measure 
could have been more advantageous to Rome : but Pop- 
licola dissuaded him from polluting his hands with the 
blood of his countrymen : he represented to him, that 
the most honourable and most effectual way to be re- 
venged upon them, would be to leave them ; that a man 
of his consequence, abilities, and virtues, would soon be 
missed t and that Rome offered him a retreat and pro- 
tection both for himself and followers. Clausus re- 
mained awhile in suspense ; but at length chose rather 
to act a proud than an angry part, and removed to Rome. 
There he changed his name to Appius Claudius, was 
immediately declared a patrician, and took his place in 
the senate. Twenty-five acres of land were given him 
in fee, and a quarter in the city assigned for his friends 
and followers, amounting to 5,000 families ; to each of 
which were granted two acres of ground, with the rights 
of citizenship. And these donations were made irre+ 
vocable by a decree of the senate, confirmed by the sufi- 
frages of lhe people. 

imw- : The Sabines, enraged at the retreat of Clausus to 
t- *», Rome, deferred, no longer to take the field. Their army 
**■ they divided into two bodies, one of which encamped 
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near Fidense; the other shut itself up in that town, which rnr«r 
was but five miles from Rome. Poplicola and Lucre- *«** 
tius made a like division of the Roman troops, and en- - B ' c,80> ' 
camped advantageously near each other. The Romans^ 
having no opportunity for stratagems, were eager to‘ hip * 
engage: but the Sabines durst not come to a battle by, 
daylight. Their general (who is said to have beeij one 
of Tarquin’s sons) formed a design to attack Poplicola’s * 
camp in the dead of the night, while the troops of Fi» 
dense, light armed, were to march out, and fetching a** 
large compass, come behind, and surprise Lucretius’s 
camp, as soon as he should leave it to go to the succour 
of his colleague ; and then those same troops were to 
charge Lucretius in the rear, or at least terrify him by 
their shouts. Foplicola had timely intelligence of these 
designs, and took proper measures to make them fatal 
to the enemy. He gave Lucretius notice of the intended 
night expedition ; and it was agreed between them to 
shew no marks of suspecting the enemy’s intention ; in 
the beginning of the night all fires were put out in both 
the Roman camps. The Sabines before midnight marched 
silently towards Poplicola’s intrenchments, filled up the 
ditch with fascines, and passed over to scale the ram- 
part,; but as fast as they drew near to it, they were 
stabbed by the Roman troops, who, unseen, were posted 
on the outside of it, in the space betvmeen it and the 
ditch. They suffered a great slaughter, before the moon 
rising discovered their error. Then a fright seized them, p. sm. 
they all fled, and the Romans pursued them with loud 
shouts, which were heard in Lucretius’s camp ; who im- 
mediately detached his horse against those of the enemy 
who lay in ambush behind him, while he with, his in- 
fantry hastened to complete the destruction of those 
whom Poplicola had routed. In this bloody action 
13,OOQ Sabines were killed upon the spot, and 4200 
made prisoners. , 

What now remained was to reduce Fiden®,, which 
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koub ^ been °^ en subdued, and had as often rebelled. 
bcjw Popl' 00 !® undertook to scale the walls in person, on that 

side where the city was thought most impregnable. 

conwi- Having carried the place by assault, he put to death the 
,hlp ’ heads of the revolt, but spared the rest of the inhabit- 
ants, obliging them only to surrender to the garrison, 
which he placed with them, a part of their lands for its 
• support. He then returned to Rome, and was honoured 
with a triumph. 

romb* §• m * Poplicola had scarce resigned the fasces into 
*si. the hands of P. Posthumius (now chosen to the con- 

7 sulate a second time) and Menenius Agrippa, when he 

couui. was seized with a distemper, and died, as destitute of 
fI'sh, the goods of fortune, as full of glory. His chief care 
Livy, had been to transmit his virtues to his children, not to 

c. tf>. enrich them. Though he had been four times consul, 
Popi. and had enjoyed two triumphs, he left little more to his 

I09 ‘ posterity than a noble model for their imitation : so that 
he was buried at the public expense, not so much by 
way of distinction, as on account of his poverty. The 
Romans erected a tomb for him near the forum, and 
gave his family a right of interment in the same place: 
but as the Valerii always affected popularity, they never 
made use of this privilege. The bodies of those who 
died in Rome were first carried to that sepulchre, but 
afterward ponvtyed without the walls, and there burnt* 
and the bones were deposited in a tomb without the city. 
As Poplicola had been one of those who stood up in 
defence of the chastity of the Roman ladies, they went 
into a year’s mourning for him, as they had done before 
for Brutus. 

d. Hai. The death of Poplicola revived the courage of the Sa- 
p-sii. bines ; they took the field again that same year, and made 

so sudden an incursion upon the Roman territory (which 
they pillaged and laid waste), that one part of their army 
was advanced to the very gates of Rome, before the Ro- 
mans had any notice of their approach. Posthumius, the 
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consol, sallying out with a good number of men hastily. x«*pr 
assembled, and chasing those ^advanced troops of the R m* 
enemy to a forest, where the rest of the Sabine forces 
lay in ambush, was there surprised and defeated, losing 
many of his Romans, and narrowly escaping himself. * hlp * 
He took refuge with the remains of the rout on the top 
of a steep hill, where he passed the night, invested by 
the enemy. But the next day his colleague Menenius 
coming to his relief with the best part of the Roman 
youth, the Sabines retired. Nevertheless the advantage p. 
they had gained raised their confidence to such a height, 
that they sent a summons, requiring the Romans to 
receive the Tarquins, and submit to be governed by 
their conquerors. They were answered, that Rome 
commanded the Sabines to lay down their arms, and 
return to their duty ; and that when they had made their 
submission they should come and ask pardon for their 
irruptions into her territory, if they expected any indul- 
gence, or had no mind to see the war speedily carried 
into the heart of their country. 

These mutual bravadoes were followed by a serious 
war, in which both nations brought all their strength 
into the field, and encamped near Eretum, a Sabine city 
about ten miles from Rome. In the battle which en- r.sis. 
sued, Menenius commanded the right wing, and Post- 
thumius the left. The latter, to repair his honour, threw 
himself, like a man in despair, among the thickest of 
the enemy, and did prodigious acts of valour ; and, as 
Menenius likewise, urged by his example, exerted him- 
self in an extraordinary manner, the Romans, animated 
by two such leaders, obtained a complete victory. 

§. iv. But notwithstanding the equal bravery of the 
consuls on this occasion, the senate, having deliberated 
on the reception to be given them at their return, 
thought it necessary to make a distinction in their re- 
wards. Posthumius’s gallant behaviour in the last ac- 
tion had not sufficiently atoned for his miscarriage, in 
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home himself to be surprised iri the former. They 

b cm ’ nven * ec ^ therefore a new kind of triumph, less honour- 
— — ■ able than that in use : the person rewarded with it was 
ZOm. to enter Rome on foot, or at best on horseback, attended 
Sous only by the senate : his crown was to be o£ myrtle, and 
d“h«i. his robe th'e prastexta, or common habit of magistrates : 
piini%. and this imperfect triumph, called ovatio,* they decreed 
#.c,s 9 . to Posthumius. The modest consul accepted of it, and 
entered Rome two days before his colleague, who was 
honoured with a complete triumph in all its magnificence 
and pomp. 

Ye«r of & v . Spurius Cassius and Opiter Virginius, the sue- 
(Seeding consuls, divided the Roman forces between 
— — • them ; and Cassius had commission to give the Sabines 
ronaui- the finishing blow. He defeated them in a pitched 
d'hii. battle in the heart of their country, slew 10,300, and 
ail. 15 ’ took 4,000 prisoners; after which they humbly sued for 
peace, and were forced to purchase it with corn, money, 
and a part of their lands. 

In the mean time Virginius marched with his army 
and surprised Camerium, a town of Latium which had 
revolted from the Romans. Having beat down the wall 
with his battering-rams, u he took the place by assault, 

• ♦ 

* The ovation some fancy to have derived its name from shooting Evan! or Evoe! 
to Bacchus; but the true original is ovia, the sheep, which was usually offered in 
this procession, as an cx in the triumph. The show generally began at the Albanian 
mountain, whence the general, with his retinae, made his entry into the city : lie went 
pit foot, With many flutes, or pipes, sounding in concert as he passed along, wearing 
a garland of myrtle as a^ token of peace, with an aspect rather raising love and respeot 
than fear* A. Gdlius informs us, that this honour was then conferred on the victor, 
wbe v n either the war had not been proclaimed in due method, or not undertaken 
against a lawful enemy, and on a just account ; or when the enemy was hot mean and 
jncpnsMerable. (Noct. Att. lib# 5. cap. 6.) But Platarch has delivered bis judgment 
m a different manner: he believes that heretofore the difference betwixt the ovation 
and the triumph was not taken from the greatness of the achievements, but from the 
manner of performing them ; for they who having foogbt a set battle, and slain a 
gMat number of the enemy, returned viotors, led that martial and (as it were) cruel 
procession pf the triumph. But those who without force, by bcnevoleuoe and civil 
behaviour, had done the business, and prevented the shedding of human blood, to 
tl^ese cOwmandcrs custom gaye the honour of this peaceable ovation. For a pipe 
is the ensign or badge of peace, and myrtle the tree of Venus, who, beyond any of 
hi* other deities, has an extreme aversion to violence and war# Pint, in Marcel!# 
Ken. Antiq. part 2. b, 4. c. 16. 

* The battering-ram was a great wooden beam, bound about with iron at the end, 
or arn^ed with a head ofiron, representing that of a ram. The ancients used E to 
Mt down the walls of a city. Vitruvius ascribes the Invention of the oattermg- 
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beheaded t^e^mosOguilty of the inhabitants, sold the *"™ f E 
rest,, and razed the city. ‘ 

ram lo the Carthaginians. They made use, says he, of this sort of battery at ihe Z~T7~ 
siege of Cadiz. At first, it was only a mere beam, or kind of lever, which the be- ^'Shth 
siegers drove against the wajjs, with repeated blows, by strength of arm. Pephag- * 
inenos, a carpenter of Tyre, faking the hint from the first trial whiob was made of this 
machine, fixed up a mast of a ship, to which he hung crossways, by eables and iron 
chains, a huge piece of timber. This heavy unweildy mass, poised*and poshed with 
violence, threw down the walls of the city besieged. After this manner, as Josephus 
tells us, (b. 3.) the Romans set their ram against Jernsalem. To guard the machine, 
and those who worked it, from the attacks of the enemy, Cetras of Chalcedoti was 
the' first who made a sort of pent-house, or gallery, covered over with skins soaked 
in Water, to preserve it from fire. It went upon wheels, that the ram, which was 
hung np within, upon one or two rafters, might be brought forward with greater 
easejip This was afterward called the ram-tortoise, either because its motion was 
stow, according to Vitruvius : or, as Vegetius has observed, because the machine 
resembled the figure of a tortoise, who puts his head out of his shell, and draws it 
in again, in like manner as the head of the ram moved out and in, as there was occa- 
sion. Above the tbrtoise there was sometimes raised a sentry-box, in the form of a 
turret, where two soldiers were posted, to observe the motions of the beftieged. 
Vitruvius assures us, that Poljrdus of Thessaly perfected the tortoise at the siege 
which Philip of Macedon, son of Amyntas, laid to Byzantium. The make dnd dis- 
position of the machine was in this manner. He made a covered gallery, thirty cu- 
bits wide, and fifteen high, without reckoning the roof, which itself was seven from 
the platform to the ridge. Over the roof he raised a little tower, at least twelve cu- 
bits wide. It contained four stories, in the uppermost of which were put the scor- 
pions, and the catapults. In the lower stories was placed a great quantity of water, 
to extinguish the fire which might be tlirown from the top of the ramparts. Vitro* 
vius makes the length of the ram 106 feet ; Plutarch, 80 only. The ram-tortoipe »s 
descibed in these verses of Propertius: 

Dumque aries cornu mnrum pulsabat abeno, 

Vineaqoe induclum longa tegebat opus. I. 4. 

Vitruvius, Vegetius, and Justus Ljpsius, have expatiated upon the different forms of 
this ancient engine of war; but they all amount to the same thing, C. fit R v 
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CHAP. IV. 

35C. * JSeSt, 1. The Latins (in the consulate of PosthomSas Comioias and T. Lartios) d«- 

^ dare for King Tarquio against the new repablic j bufj* before they take the field, 

853, *■ send an embassy to Rome with proposals for an accommodation. II. A con- 

spiracy is theta formed by some of Tarquiu s emissaries, who accompany the * 
Latin ambassadors. The plot is discovered and prevented by the consols Servius 
- • Sulpitius and Manius Tollius ; and the ambassadors are dismissed with a refusal of 

'2m* their demands. III. The Latins dispatch a second embassy to Rome with offers 

of peace, upon new conditions ; these are also rejected by the senate. The Ro- 
mans prepare for war: bat when the consols Titos Lartios and Q. Clcelius 
would make the necessary levies, the poorer oitizens refuse to serve. IV. The 
, cruelly of their creditors is the cause of this mutiny. The debtors demand ajytb- 

solute remission of their debts. Great disputes arise in the senate on this roca- 
sion. In so dangerous a situation of affairs they judge it necessary to oreate a 
Dictator, dictator (a sovereign uncontrollable magistrate), and to this they get the people's 
consent. V. Titus Lartius is appointed to that supreme dignity. The levies for 
256 . the war are now carried on without difficulty. After very little action in the field, 

a truce is made with the Latins for a year ; during which the Roman women mar- 
ried into Latium, and the Latin women married at Rome, have leave to return to 
CST. their respective countries. VI. The truoe being expired, Postbomius, one of the 

consols, is named dictator, and has the sole condnct of the war. He gives the 
Battle of Latins an entire overthrow in the battle of Regillus ; after which the whole nation 
Regillus. submits. Tarqnin, being obliged to quit Latium, retires to Cumae in Campania, 
Tarquin and there, in a few months after, dies, 
dies. 

T.»r of The next year, when Posthumius Cominius and T. 

RO M E * t 

Lartius were consuls, a very important event gave a new 
~ — - alarm to the rising republic. The Latin nation, which 
had hitherto stood neuter in the quarrel between Rome 
D.H.L and her banished king, came at length to a resolution 
pisie. openly to espouse the king’s cause. It was Mamilius, 
Tarquin’s son-in-law, who by his pressing instances had 
brought his countrymen to this determination. M. 
Valerius, the brother ofPoplicola, had just been deputed 
by the Romans to those of the Latin cities that were 
nearest Rome, to complain of some of their people, who 
(by secret directions of the chief men among them) had 
made inroads and depredations in the territory of the 
republic. Hearing that the Latins were assembled in a 
national council at Ferentinum to deliberate on a war 
with the Romans, Valerius hasted thither, though not 
invited, and there demanded, as a deputy from Rome, 
the chief seat in the council ; a right due to him by the 
treaties subsisting between the two nations. Tq this 
it was answered, that those treaties had been shamefully 
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violated by- the Homans; at whose instigation, as thereof 
deputies from Aricia alleged, Porsena’s troops had made R as£* 
their attack upon the Aricians, in which his son Arunx B ~ c aw > ' 
was slain. Some exiles also from Fidense and Cafne.-‘^*5. 
rium complained loudly of the cruelty of the Romans. 

And it was farther added by the partisan^* of Tarquin, 
that the Latin confederacy having been concluded with 
the king, and not with the republic of Rome, the latter ' 
could claim no benefit from that transaction. The de- 
puties, however, came to no determination that day ; it 
was wholly spent in accusations and replies : but the 
very day following, when they met again, they refused 
to admit Valerius into their assembly; and it was sig- 
nified to him, that the Latins, thinking themselves, in 
many instances, greatly injured by the Romans, had re- 
solved to consider at leisure of proper revenge. 

It was at this time, and upon the news of the danger 
that threatened Rome from the Latins, that (according 
to Livy) the senate first thought of creating a dictator ; uv y , 
though they did not put that project in execution till a Iw. 
more difficult conjuncture. During the present alarm ^',V T al ' 
from abroad, they happily discovered a conspiracy formed 
at home by a number of slaves, who had combined to- 
gether to seize the capitol, and set fire to the city in se- 
veral quarters at the same time. The offenders were all 
crucified. 

In the following consulship of Serv. Sulpitius and Tear of 
Manius Tullius, the Tarquins, in concert with some of R «a! t 
the inhabitants of Fidense, found means to possess them- b ; cm - 
selves of that city by surprise. Though the Roman 
senate had good reason , to suspect that many of the ,hip - 
chiefs of Latium were concerned in this affair, yet were D . Mf . 
they in no haste to declare war against the Latin people , r ' *“• 
being well assured, that the lower order of men among 
them were not in the same dispositions with the nobles, 
but rather averse from any rupture with Rome. But as 
to the Fidenates, the consul Manius marching with a 

VOL. i. s 
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y.«r of numerous army, closely invested their city, and reduced 
m. ' them to great extremities. The besieged, in their dis- 
B .' C ' 4W ‘ tress, implored the assistance of the Latins ; and this 
Ion«i- occasioned a new meeting of the deputies from the se- 
«inp- vera i cities of Latium. 

Here the question was debated, whether a war should 
be absolutely declared against Rome in favour of Fi- 
denae and the Tarquins, or whether the Latins should 
adhere to the ancient treaties between the two states. 
Those of the council who hoped for great employments 
in case of a rupture were very warm for this side of the 
question, but the richest and the moderate men of the 
assembly were of the contrary sentiment, and this was 
also the most agreeable to the nation in general. The 
first however so far prevailed, as to obtain a decree, that 
an embassy should be sent to the Romans to exhort 
them to raise the siege of Fidense, and recall their ba- 
nished king, who on that condition was to engage by 
oath to grant a general amnesty ; the ambassadors were 
to allow the Romans a year to consider of these over- 
tures, and to threaten them with a war in case of non- 
compliance. 

The party who carried this point in the assembly very 
well knew that the republic would never listen to such 
proposals ; but they were willing to have some plausible 
pretext for a breach, as also time to make due prepara- 
tions for war ; and they likewise hoped, that before the 
year was .expired they should find means to gain over to 
them those of their countrymen who now opposed their 
measures. 

v. 319. §• n« lit the mean time, Tarquin and his sons seeing 

how averse the people of Latium were from a war with 
the Romans, and having little hopes of any advantage 
from the embassy proposed, turned their thoughts to a 
more promising scheme. In the train of the Latin am- 
bassadors they sent to Rome some emissaries of their 
own, who by the help of large sums of money were to 
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kindle an intestine war in the city. It was believed, 
and with good reason, that two sorts of men would be *»• 

o / i Be 4QjJ» 

there found very ready to enter into this design; the— — 
slaves, and the meaner citizens overwhelmed with debt. 

The first knew themselves mistrusted by their masters, >hl1 ’' 
and wanted only an opportunity to revenge the severe 
treatment which their fellows had lately suffered ; and 
as for the poor debtors, the cruel usage they daily re- 
ceived from their creditors made them easily believe 
there could be no change in the government but to 
their advantage. Tarquin’s agents having secretly en- 
gaged a multitude of these Unhappy men of both sorts 
to attempt a revolution, the parts they gave them to act 
were the.se ; the poor citizens were at an appointed hour 
tb possess themselves of the ramparts and gates of the 
city, and then to raise a great shout which was to be 
the signal for the slaves who lay round their masters to 
rise and massacre them ; the gates of the city were then 
to be opened, and the exiles were to enter Rome while 
it was yet streaming with the blood of the senators. 

It is almost incredible that of so great a number of 
vile and mercenary wretches, not one stronld be tempted 
by the prospect of rich rewards to betray the secret. 
Dionysius ascribes the preservation of Rome to a parti- p - **. 
cular providence of God, who had taken this city under 
his protection. He tells us, that Tarquin’s two princi- 
pal agents, Publius and Marcus (both of his own name 
and family), were so terrified with nightly visions and 
frightful dreams, that they durst nbt proceed in their 
design, till they had consulted a difitter; that havihg 
asked him in general terms whether it was a proper time 
to execute a project they had formed, he advised tfheiii 
by all means to lay aside their project, Whatever it WaS, 
for that otherwise it wpuld assuredly prove fatal to thetn ; 
and that upon this; they fearing to be prevented by 
some of the other conspirators, went straight to Sulpi- 
tius, the only consul then at Rome, and discovered 

S 2 
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yoM°E whole matter to him. Sulpitius commended them 
b.c 4«». h 'g hl y* promised them ample recompense, and detained 
them in his own house, without imparting the secret to 
£»ui- any body. Instantly he assembled the senate, when the 
* P ‘ first thing, done was to call in the Latin ambassadors 
and give them their audience of leave, with an answer 
to their proposals. The answer was very short. The 
consul addressing them by the appellation of friends 
and kinsmen, told them the surprise the senate were 
under, that the Latins, who had been witnesses of the 
constancy of the Roman people when attacked by all 
the forces of Porsena, should threaten them with a war, 
unless they would submit to tyrants, and raise the siege 
of Fidenae : and he concluded with a sort of defiance. 
The ambassadors being thus dismissed, were conducted 
out of the city. 

p.jsj. Then Sulpitius laid open to the fathers the horrible 
conspiracy of which he had just got information. The 
truth of the fact seemed not to admit of a dispute ; the 
only question was in what manner to apprehend and 
punish the guilty ; and this was a nice point. To take 
the conspirators by force from their families and carry 
them to execution might raise a fiame m every quarter 
of the city, and be attended with fatal consequences : 
nor was it by any means expedient to cite them in legal 
form before the judges ; because should the accused be 
obstinate in denying the fact, the evidence of the two 
informers, who were the only witnesses, might be 
thought insufficient for a capital conviction of Roman 
citizens.. Sulpitius therefore, to whom the senate left the 
whole conduct of this critical affair, took a method which 
he thought would equally serve to prove the guilt, and 
p. secure the punishment. He directed the senators to get 
together their friends and clients, and upon a signal to 
be given, to seize all the strong places of the city, each 
senator in that quarter where he lived. The Roman 
knights also were commanded to hold themselves ready 
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in the houses adjoining to the forum, to execute the r«ro/ 
orders they should receive. And lest, upon the appre- R *« £ 
hending of the criminals, their relations or friends should BC499 ' 
raise a sedition, and occasion a bloody conflict between T<a>th , 
fellow-citizens, he sent to his colleague, who yvas besieg- • hi * 
ing Fidenae, to come away as soon as it was dark, with a 
chosen body of his troops, and post them near the ram- 
parts of Rome. These precautions taken, the two in- 
formers, by the consul’s direction, gave notice to the 
most active and leading men of the conspiracy to meet 
them exactly at midnight in the forum, under pretence 
of settling the last measures for the execution of their 
enterprise. Every thing succeeded according to' the con- 
sul’s scheme. The conspirators met at the time and 
place appointed ; the senators, upon receiving the signal, 
possessed themselves of the strongest posts in all parts 
of the city ; the knights invested the forum, so closely 
blocking up all the avenues of it, that nobody could pos- 
sibly escape from thence; and at the same time the 
consul Manius being arrived from before Fidenae, drew 
up his troops in the Campus Martius. The next morn- 
ing, as soon as it was light, both the consuls, strongly 
guarded, appeared upon their tribunal, and having con- 
vened the people, discovered to them the conspiracy 
which had been formed against the common liberty, and 
produced the witnesses. T eave was given to the accused 
to make their defence, if they had any thing to say 
against the evidence; but not one of them had the bold- 
ness to deny the fact. Hereupon the consuls instantly 
repaired to the senate, whence they soon after returned, 
bringing with them a decree of the fathers, whereby the 
right of citizenship was granted to the two informers, ?. ass. 
together with a large pecuniary reward ; and the con- 
spirators were condemned to death, in case the people 
approved it. This decree feeing confirmed by the assem- 
bly, the multitude were then ordered to retire, and the 
criminals were delivered up to the soldiers and.put to the 
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kome swor< ^* And now as the peace of Rome was thought 
bc« 9 sufficiently secured by this stroke of severity, the con-- 
^ suls would receive no accusation against any other ac- 
con$ui- complices of the treason, but published an amnesty for 
* h,p ' all those who had escaped punishment. They also or- 
dered that the Romans should purify themselves by ex- 
piations, because they had been constrained to dip their 
hands in the blood of their countrymen ; after which 
they appointed sacrifices in thanksgiving to the gods, 
and three festival days for the celebration of public games. 
A melancholy accident disturbed the general joy on this 
occasion ; the consul Manius fell from his chariot in the 
middle of the circus, and was so grievously hurt that he 
died a few days after. As the year was near expiring, 
Sulpitius remained sole consul to the end of it, the Ro- 
mans not thinking it worth while to choose him a new 
colleague. 

Yurof & in. Fidena: continued to be invested, but was 

RO ME 

***• not taken during the following consulship of T. iEbu- 
Tweifth tius and P. Veturius. But the next year, when T. Lar- 
sh“p U tius and Q.Claelius were raised to that dignity, the former 
paving the conduct of the siege, carried on the attacks 
v«rof w 'th 50 much skill and vigour, that he at length forced 
..home the Fidenates to surrender at discretion. 

The reduction ofFidenae struck a terror into the La- 
tins, who had neglected to succour it as they might, and 
now repented of that neglect. Tarquin, Mamilius, and 
the Aricians, seized the opportunity furnished by their 
present fears, to unite them against the Roman republic. 
D. u»i. The deputies from the Latin cities being assembled at 
P . ssfl. Ferentinum,* entered into a confederacy, and bound 
themselves by oaths never to violate their engagements, 

* Livy only says, that thirty cities of L^inm were in the confederacy against 
Rome. Bat D. H. gives as a list of them, by which it appears, that they were toot 
all cities of the Latins •' Ardca, Aricia, Bovilla, Bubentum, Cpra, Copventum, Clr- 
<H£um, Corioli, Corbititnm, Cabanum, Fortktasam, Gabii, Lnurcntiam, Lnnuvjujn, 
Lav ini urn, La v ictim, Noraentam, Norba, f’r&nesle, Fed am » CorootuluMi oiQuerque- 
ttttum. Satricum, Scapeia, Setia, TelJenium, Tibur or Tivoli, Tusbalum, Toleria, Tri- 
erinaiu,aod Veil trie. 
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However, before they began hostilities, they judged it 
proper to send to Rome a second embassy, consisting of £*■ 
some of the principal men of each city in the alliance. 
These being admitted to an audience of the senate, com- 
plained of the injustice of the Romans, who, they said> v!m. 
had formerly put the Hetrurians upon attacking Aricia ; 
and they added, that the only way for the republic to 
avoid the war which threatened her from the Latins, was 
to submit her quarrel with the Aricians to the decision 
of the Latin council. Though the fathers had never been 
in greater perplexity than at this time, because of the 
vastly superior strength of the Latin nation, yet they 
haughtily rejected the proposal ; and the war being now 
looked upon as unavoidable, they turned their thoughts 
wholly to fortify themselves by alliances, and get assist 
ance from their neighbours. To this end they sent about 
to the several states with which they were surrounded ; 
but their negotiations proved every where unsuccessful ; 
the Hernici required time to examine the rights of the 
two parties ; the Rutuli declared for the Latins ; the 
Volsci insulted the Roman ambassadors ; and as for the 
Hetrurians, they resolved to stand neuter for awhile, 
and then choose their side, as the events of the war 
should guide them. These disappointments, how great 
soever, did not discourage the senate ; but what was 
worse than all these, the republic had in their own bosom 
rebellious children, who refused to lend their aid for the 
defence of their country. 

iv. In order to a right understanding of the true r.ua. 
source of this intestine evil, it will be necessary to call to 
mind some particulars in the manners, customs, and po- 
licy, of the Romans, during these early ages of their state. 

y Of all the means which the necessities of nature have 
put men upon inventing for subsistence, the Romans 

y N. B. In what follows in the te*t, to the year of Rome 571, frequent use has 
been made of Monsieur Veriot’s History of the Revolutions which happened in the 
government of the Roman commonwealth. Care, however, has been taken to avoid 
many thinga, in that work, which were found to be the pure product of bis iinaginu- 
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home P ra£ *' set l only tillage and war. They lived upon their 
«»• own harvests, or upon those which they reaped sword 
in hand in the territories of their enemies. All the me- 
com'u? chanic arts, not subservient to these two professions, 
,h,p ' were unknown at Rome, or left to slaves and strangers. 
The Romans, generally speaking," ' from the senator to 
the meanest plebeian, were all husbandmen, and the 
husbandmen all soldiers : and we shall see in the course 
of this history, that some of their most renowned cap- 
tains were called from the plough to command their 
armies. The very greatest men in the republic inured 
their children to a hard and laborious way of life, to 
make them the more robust, and the more capable of 
sustaining the fatigues of war. 

This domestic discipline had its rise from the poverty 
of the first Romans : they afterward made a virtue of 
what was the mere effect of necessity ; and men of noble 
minds considered this equal poverty of all the citizens, 
as the means to preserve their liberty from usurpation. 
Each citizen had at first, for his subsistence, but two 
acres of land. Rome afterward extended her territory 
d. Hai. by acquisitions from her neighbours. The Romans 
d.R a . r usually sold one moiety of the lands they conquered, to 
?“*■ reimburse the state for the charges of the war, and added 
to the public domain the other moiety, which was after- 
ward either given or let at a small rent to the poorer 
sort : such was the ancient custom of Rome, under her 
kings. Rut, after the extinction of the regal power, the 
nobles and patricians, who looked upon themselves to be 
the only sovereigns of the republic, did, under various 
pretences, appropriate to themselves the best part of 
those conquered lands, if they lay near their own estates, 
or were any other ways convenient for them ; thus in- 
sensibly enlarged their own revenues to the diminution 
of those of the republic: or else, under borrowed names, 


lion, as alto many errorj or misrepresentations ; and to make snob additions to bit, 
accounts aa were necessary to the nature of this more general bistory of Rome. 
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they caused those portio which were allotted' for thev*»rof 
subsistence of the poor citizens to be adjudged to them- R m£ e 
selves at inconsiderable rates. They afterward laid them BC49r ' 
to their other lands, without distinction ; and a few J** 1 ",!* 
years’ possession and their own great power covered these * hlp- 
usurpations. The state lost its revenue; and the soldier, 
who had spent his blood to enlarge the bounds of the re- 
public, saw himself deprived of the small portion of land 
that ought to have been at once his pay and his reward. 

The covetousness of some patricians was not confined 
to these usurpations only : but when the harvest fell 
short by the badness of the year, or by the irruptions of 
enemies, they knew how, by an ill-meant relief, to make 
themselves a title to their neighbour’s field. The sol- 
dier, being then entirely destitute, for he had no pay, 
was forced, for his subsistence, to have recourse to the 
rich. They lent him no money but at usury ; which, 
in those days, if we may believe Tacitus, was arbitrary. T«c.An». 
The debtor must engage his small estate ; and the cruel Ann.\i>6. 
assistance he received often cost him his liberty ; for the 
laws allowed the creditor, upon default of payment, to 
seize his debtor, carry him to his own house, and there 
treat him like a slave. Both principal and interest were 
often exacted with stripes and torments ; his land was 
taken from him by accumulated usury; and, under pre- 
tence of the observation of the laws and strict justice, 
the people daily suffered the utmost wrong. 

A government so severe, in a new republic, quickly 
raised a general discontent. Those of the plebeians who 
were oppressed with debts, and afraid of being arrested 
by their creditors, applying themselves to their patrons 
and the most disinterested among the senators, repre- 
sented to them their extreme want, the difficulty they 
had to bring up their children, and how hard a case it 
was, that after fighting successfully against the Tarquins 
in defence of the public liberty, they should be exposed 
to become the slaves of their fellow-citizens. 
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These complaints were followed by secret menaces ; 
and the plebeians, finding no redress of their grievances, 
at length broke out into open sedition, under the consu- 
late of T. Lartius and Q. Claelius, on occasion of the 

9 

by the Latins and their allies. 'As Rome had no soldiers 
but her own citizens, it was necessary to make the peo- 
ple take arms ; but the poorest sort, and esj)ecially such 
as were plunged in debt, declared, that it was the busi- 
ness of those who enjoyed the dignities and riches of the 
republic to defend it ; that, for their own parts, they 
were weary of exposing their lives every day for masters 
so cruel and insatiable. Accordingly , they refused to give 
their names in, z to be listed for the service. The hottest 
of them said boldly, that they were no more tied to their 
pative country, where not an inch of land was left them 
in property, than to any other country though never so 
remote ; that at least there they should have no debts 
to pay ; that the only way to free themselves from the 
tyranny of their creditors was to leave Rome : and they 



®It was the province of the consuls Lo direct the levying of men for the war. The 
1 wo consular armies, generally speaking, consisted at this time of four legions, each 
containing at least 4200 foot, and 300 horse. The manner of making the levies was 
as follows : 

After the consuls had chosen twenty-four tribunes (or colonels), fourteen from 
among the Roman knights, and ten from among the plebeian families, six of these 
tribunes were appointed to every legion, to command and lead it : and it was the busi- 
ness of all the tribunes to choose their soldiers in the following manner : every tribe 
of the Roman people was brought into the area before the oapitol, one tribe after an- 
other, according to the order in which it was their lot to be summoned. The first 
tribe called was divided according to the order of the classes, regard being had to 
their superiority, i. e. their riches. After this, four persons, who were of age to 
serve, were called out of these classes ; and the tribunes of each legion chose one of 
tbe four into their legion. The tribunes of the first legion chose the first man, the 
tribunes of the second legion the second man, and so on. “When these four wore thus 
distributed, four others were called j and then tbe tribunes of the second legion had 
their turn of choosing the first man : so that the tribunes of each legion had the first 
choice, one after another, according to the order of their legion j and every legion 
was very near equally furnished with good men. After a certain number of soldiers 
were ohosen out of one tribe, another was called in ; and the same number was chosen 
out of that* in the same manner, till the legions were sufficiently full. 

Here we must observe, that tiie Roman knights, as being higher in rank, came 
sooner to the triboneship than the plebeians. Rut neither of them could W chosen 
legionary tribunes, till they Imd served half of the time the laws prescribed them. 
Tbas the knights who were obliged to ten years* service might be promoted to the tri- 
buneship after five campaigns, whereas the plebeians could not come to it till after 
ten years' service in the army, because they were obliged to servo twenty complete* 
The latter wore called senium triltuw ; and tbe former, junio res tribunu C. & R. 
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loudly threatened to abandon the city, unless all debts 
were abolished by a senatus-consultum. ®»- 

The senators, much disturbed at a disobedience so— — ’ 
little different from a barefaced rebellion, immediately «r.oi.’ 
assembled : various opinions were given. M. Valerius, naLi. 
the brother of Poplicola, and who after his example af- 
fected popularity, represented to the fathers, that most ® !9 ‘ 
of the poor plebeians had been forced to contract debts 
only by the misfortunes of war ; that if in such a con- 
juncture as this, when a great part of Italy had espoused 
the cause of Tarquin, they did not redress the grievances 
of the people, it was to be feared, despair might drive 
them into the tyrant’s party ; and the senate, by stretch- 
ing their authority too far, might lose it all in the re-es- 
tablishment of the royalty. Several of the senators, and 
especially those who had no debtors, declared themselves 
of the same opinion ; but it was rejected with indigna- 
tion by the rich usurers. Appius Claudius also opposed 
it, but from different motives. Austere in his manners, 
and a severe observer of the laws, he maintained that 
no alteration could be made in these, without endanger- 
ing the republic. Though he commiserated the condi- 
tion of the poor (many of whom were daily relieved by 
his bounty), he nevertheless declared in full senate, that 
they could not with justice refuse the authority of the P . 
laws to such creditors as would prosecute their debtors el *"'■ 
with rigour; that justice was the surest support of a 
state ; that there was no abolishing the debts of particu- 
lar persons without ruining the public faith, the only 
bond of society ; that the people themselves, in whose 
favour this unjust decree was proposed, would be the 
first sufferers by it; that in any new necessity they 
would get no succour from the rich ; that the discontent 
of the great was no less to be feared than that of the 
people, and that perhaps the former would not easily 
bear to be stripped of that wealth, which had been left 
them by their ancestors, or was the fruit of their owu 
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Yw or temperance and economy. He added, that Rome, at 
B the beginning, assigned no greater portions of land to the 
B ' C,4ST ‘ patricians than to the plebeians ; that these latter had 
but lately shared the estate of the Tarquins; that they 
s,ii p- had often got considerable booty in war, and that if they 
had squandered it all away in extravagant living, there 
was no reason why they should be reimbursed at the ex- 
pense of those who had lived with more prudence and 
good management : that it should be farther considered, 
that those of the mutineers who made the most noise 
were plebeians of the very lowest classes, and who in 
battle were usually placed only in the wings or in the 
rear of the legions; that most of them were armed with 
nothing but slings ; that there was neither great service 
to be expected nor great danger to be feared from such 
soldiers ; that the republic, in losing them, would suffer 
but a very inconsiderable loss ; and that to despise the 
sedition was sufficient to quell it, and make the authors 
of it submit themselves to the clemency of the senate. 

Some of the fathers who were for finding a medium 
between two opinions so extremely opposite, proposed, 
that, without cancelling the debts, they should take 
away the creditors’ power over the persons of their 
p. ii». debtors. Others were for remitting the debts of those 
only who were notoriously unable to pay. Some again, 
to save the public faith, and at the same time satisfy the 
creditors, proposed to pay them out of the public trea- 
sury. And lastly, it was the judgment of others, that 
such of the citizens as had been sold,* or were in danger 

* When the deblot' wan insolvent, ibe creditor had a right to pot him in irons, or 
to sell him as a slave. Sometimes he was cruel enough to whip him unmerciful!/. 
After a certain number of summonses, the law granted to the debtor thirty dajs of 
grace* to give him time to raise the sum for which he was accountable. These are 
the words of tho law : " j9EHs confess!, rebusque jure judicatis, triginla dies justi 
sunto: Post idea manus endojectio esto. — Vincito aut nervo aut compedibus.”— After 
Ute thirty days were expired, if the debtor bad nut discharged the debt, he waa led 
to the praetor, who delivered him up to the mercy of bis creditors. These bound him 
and kept him in chains, for the space of sixty days. Afterward, for three market- 
days successively, this debtor was brought to the tribune! of tbe prmtor. Then a 
public ori^r proclaimed, in the forum, the debt for wbicb tbfe prisoner was detained. 
Oftentimes there were found rich persons who redeemed the prisoners, by paying 
their debts. But if nobody appeared in behalf of the debtor, after lbe third market- 
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of being sold, to satisfy their debts, should be redeemed £«r«r 
from slavery, by giving the creditors other slaves in their ***• 
room. — — ‘ 

The senate adopted none of these schemes ; but in 
order to pacify the people, and engage them to take arms 
in defence of the state, they decreed a suspension of all 
prosecutions for debt till the end of the war. 

This condescension of the fathers was owing to the 
fear of the foreign enemy. But a great many of the 
plebeians, grown bolder for the same reason, declared 
that they would either have an absolute remission of all 
debts, or leave it to the rich and great to take care of 
the war, and defend a city, in whose safety they thought 
themselves no longer concerned, and which indeed they 
were ready to leave. The number of the malcontents 
increased daily ; for, among the people, many who had 
no debts of their own could not help complaining of the 
severity of the senate, either through compassion for the 
debts of their own Order, or out of that secret aversion 
which every man naturally has to behold, in others, a 
spirit of domination. 

Thou the richest of the plebeians, and especially the 
clients of the nobles, had no part in the sedition ; ,yet 
the separation which the malcontents threatened, and 
their obstinate refusal of taking arms, were of dangerous 
example, especially at a time when the republic was 
going to be attacked by the greater part of the Latin 
forces, commanded by the sons and son-in-law of 
Tarquin. The senate might indeed have prosecuted the 

day, the creditor bad a right to Bell bitn, or to imprison and make him a slave in his 
own boose; which was called ooeroilion. Snob imprisoned slaves were styled nexi, 
and not servi, because their slavery lasted no longer than till their debts were paid. 

This coeroition was afterward changed into public imprisonments, which was a less 
rigorous punishment than the slavery the debtors underwent in their creditors* 
houses. Cat. & Rout!. 

It has been thought, that, by one of the deoemviral laws expressed in these terms, 

« Si plores sint, quibus runs sit addictus, tertiis nundinis partes seoanto ; si plus 
minttsve secuerint, se fraude esto, M if an insolvent debtor had several creditors, 
they oonld out his body into as many parts, and so share him among them. But it 
is not probable that the law had any such meaning. Doubtless by outting or divid- 
ing the debtor, we ought to understand dividing the price of his body sold. Byn- 
kershoek, I. l. o. 1, 
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rome moSt a ^ ve the mutiny ; but then the lex Valeria, 
«:>. which allowed appeals to the assembly of the people, Was 
a shelter for the guilty, who were sure of being acquitted 
comui. by the accomplices of their sedition. To elude the effect 
of a privilege that put such a restraint upon their power, 
the fathers resolved to create one supreme magistrate, 
who, with the title of dictator , 11 should be equally above 
the senate and assembly of the people, and be invested 
with absolute authority. And in order to obtain the 
people’s consent, it was represented to them in a public 
assembly, that in so difficult a conjuncture, when they 
had their domestic quarrels to decide, and the enemy to 
repulse at the same time, it would be expedient to put 
the commonwealth under a single governor, who, supe- 
rior to the consuls themselves, should be arbiter of the 
laws, and, as it were, the father of his country : that, 
nevertheless, lest he should abuse his uncontrollable au- 
„ thority, by making himself a tyrant, they ought not to 
trust him with it above six months.* 

§. v. The people not foreseeing the consequences of 
this change, agreed to it ; c and then the only thing that 
remained, was to pitch upon a man duly qualified for so 
r. 3,1s. great and important a trust. Titus Lartius, one Of the 
present consuls, appeared to the senate to be of all men 
the most unexceptionable r yet they were unwilling to 
offend his colleague by an invidious preference. The 
expedient they fell upon was to give the two consuls 
the power of naming the new magistrate, but with this 
limitation, that he should be one of the two, not doubt- 
ing but Claelius would readily yield to the superior talents 
of Lartius. Nor were they disappointed in this expec- 
tation. But then Lartius, no way behind his colleague 
in modesty or generosity, with the same readiness re- 

b This magistrate was also called rangistcr populi and praetor maximns. 
c 1 1 satins not improbable that the people were induced to consent to (bits change; 
p&itlr front the flattering hopes which persons in distress usually conceive from all 
inexperienced changes in the government; and partly from the knowledge their 
leaders had of the temper and character of the person destined to the high office in 
question: for we shall find that Lartius was a friend to the poor plebeians. 
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mitted the high honour in question to him ; and a con- rear or 
test arose between them, which of the two should ad- r ?m! e 
varice the other to sovereign authority. The dispute - C ^' 
did not end the first day ; but the day following, when c 0 W n« I 1 !l h 
the senate met again upon this weighty affair, Claelius 
finding that he could no other way prevail, started up *'£‘ or ' 
on a sudden, and after the manner of an interrex, pro- 
claimed Titus Lartius dictator,' 1 instantly abdicated the r. ssc. 
consulship, and descended from the tribunal. 

This new kind of government erected at Rome might 
be called an absolute monarchy in a republic, though 
not durable. The moment the dictator was named, he ibid, 
had power of life and death over all the citizens of every 
degree, and without any appeal.* The authority and the 
functions of all other magistrates ceased, or were subor- ii»», 
dinate to his. He had the naming of the general of the c!ie. 
horse, who served as his lieutenant-general, and was 
wholly at his command. Twenty-four lictors, armed 
with axes (as those of the kings had used to be), attended 
him. He might raise troops or disband them, at his 
pleasure. Whenever war was declared, he commanded 
the armies, without being obliged to consult either the 
people or the senate, concerning his enterprises ; nor, 
when his authority expired, was he obliged to give an ac- 
count of any thing he had done during his administration. 

T. Lartius being invested with this great dignity, < 
named, without the participation either of senate or 
people, Spurius Cassius Viscellinus for general of the 
horse ; aud in all his proceedings, though he was indeed 
one of the most moderate of the whole senate, he out- 
wardly affected a stately reserve, and a peremptory man- 

* It became the custom for this magistrate to be chosen only in the night viva 

by one of tbc consuls ; and this choice w as to be confirmed by the divination from 
birds* His power was confined in two other respects beside that of time* He was 
not allowed to march out of Italy, lest he should take advantage of the distanoc of 
the place to attempt something against the common liberty; and he. was always to 
march on foot* except lu case of a tedious or sudden expedition, and then be formally 
asked leave of the people to ride. 

* This was doubtless the intention of the senate at the lime when a dictator was 
first created : but we shall hereafter find an appeal from the sentence of a dictator to 
the assembly of tbe people. 
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v.«r or ner, to awe the people into their duty. They found that 
«5. under so resolute a master, who would not fail to make 
- - — an example of the first that should rebel, submission's 
coatui- the only course they had to take. 

*!« All mutiny and murmurings being thus silenced, the 
thJ£ lor ' dictator commanded a census to be taken of the people, 
according to the institution of King Servius Tullius ; 
and there appeared to be in Rome 150,700 men who 
were past the age of puberty. Out of these he formed 
four armies. The first he allotted to himself, the second 
to CIsbHus his late colleague, the third to Cassius his 
general of the horse ; and these three were to take the 
held against the Latins; the fourth, under the command 
of the dictator’s brother, Spurius Lartius, was to stay in 
Rome and guard the city. 

p.s«. The Latins were not so forward in their preparations 
for the war as their menaces had given cause to fear they 
would be ; so that there was little action this campaign. 
The dictator having intercepted a detachment which 
they had sent to ravage the Roman territory, treated 
the prisoners more like allies than enemies. He caused 
particular care to be had of the wounded, and set all at 
liberty ransom free. By this humane and skilful con- 
duct, he disposed the Latins to listen the more readily 
■ to the overtures which he at the . same time made them 
for a suspension of arms. Notwithstanding all that Tar- 
* quin and Mamilius could do to hinder it, a truce was 
soon after agreed to for a year. And then Lartius, see- 
ing the republic in tranquillity, resigned the dictatorship, 
though the time appointed for its duration was not yet 
expired ; and, what is remarkable, no citizen had been 
punished with death or banishment, or in any manner 
severely treated during the whole continuance of his 
uncontrollable power. 

3Tear of The following consulship of Sempronius Atratinus 
R m . E and Minutius Augurinus, produced nothing memorable 
0X 496 relating to war or conquest. The senate seem to have 
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, beenchfefly takeh up with acompassionate ooooern.fcr r«*of 
, the Roman women married to Latin husband;. It was R esa K 
fibred they might suffer by the rupture between the two — 
nations. A decree therefore was passed by the fathers, ^4, 
and- confirmed by the people (in consequence doubtless 
of an agreement made with the Latins), that the Latin 
women who were willing to leave Rome and return to ”* 
Latium, and the Roman women who were willing .to 
come back from Latium to Rome, should have liberty 
to quit their husbands and return to the respective coun- 
tries of their nativity ; and it was ordered, with regard 
to their children, that the boys should remain with their 
fathers, and the girls follow their mothers. How agree- ' 
able a place Rome was to wives most remarkably appeared 
on this occasion. For out of the great number of Latin 
women who had married Roman husbands, only two 
went back to Latium ; but almost all the Roman women, 
married to Latins, left their husbands and returned to 
their native city. 

. §. vi. The year of truce with the Latins was ex-v««of 
pired, when Aulus Posthumius and T. Virginius took «7. 
possession of the consulship. The nobles of Latium, — — ’ 
who wire in the interest of Tarquin, carried all before £!!!£, 
them in the assemblies of the states, contrary to the in- SI”” 1 ' 
clinetion of the people, many of whom came with their F s4 *' 
families to Rome, where they were well received. It 
was necessary therefore to prepare for war ; and though * 
there were no dissensions at this time between the senate 
and people, it was judged proper to put the conduct of 
it into the hands of a dictator : the consuls had the power 
given them, as before, to name one of themselves to 
P^at, dignity; whereupon Virginius, though the.elder of 
two, readily yielded it to his colleague as the more 
able commander. 

. posthumius having named. ASbutius Elva to be his 
general of the horse, divided the Roman forces, as the 
dictator had done, into four bodies ; one he com- 
vot. r. t 
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refer manded himself, pot another under the conduct of his 
«r. late colle|^e Virginius, the third under AEbutius, and . 
B C ~.^ committed the fourth to Sempronius, with the govei#- 
. meat of the city. News was presently brought, that 
the Latins had forced the castle of Corbio, a strong hold 
p - **• belonging to the republic, and put the garrison to the 
sword ; and that this small advantage gained by the 
enemy had determined the Volsci of Antium to join 
them. Posthumius immediately marched from Rome 
with 8000 men, and encamped in the night near the 
in in- lake Regillus, upon a steep hill which was inaccessible 

Hun). ° , r r , , , . 

on every side. Virgimus following soon after with his 
troops, posted them on another hill over against the dic- 
tator ; the Latin army, which consisted of 40,000 foot 

and 3000 horse, under the command of Sextus Tar- 

* 

p.sm, quinius, Titus Tarquinius, and Mamilius, lying between 
*“■ them. As Posthumius had no intention to fight, but 
only to observe and tire out the enemy, he sent word to 
AEbutius to march secretly in the night with the cavalry 
and light-armed infantry, and take possession of a third 
hill, upon the only road by which provisions could come 
to the Latins. The general of the horse obeyed his 
order; but before he could fortify his camp, ne was 
briskly attacked by a body of the enemy under Sextus 
Tarquinius, who endeavoured to dislodge him : how- 
ever, the dictator sending him a timely reinforcement, 
the Latins were repulsed with loss, and retired. After 
this iEbutius intercepted two couriers who were carry- 
ing letters from the Volsci to the Latin generals, im- 
porting that a considerable body of that people would 
join the Latin forces in three days. Posthumius here- 
upon drew his three bodies of Romans together ; for 
though they amounted to no more than 23,700 foot 
and 1000 horse, necessity constrained him now: to; 
hazard an engagement without delay. i 

It was the custom for generals to harangue their troops 
before they led them to battle ; and the dictator may be 
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said to have had at this time the better part of the Roman 
nation for his auditors. The senate almost tp a man B 

w%re come to serve as volunteers; Indeed there was no 

way of rising to offices of dignity and power but by long wth 
and painful service in the troops ; but now even the SI?p. 
oldest senators had taken arms in defence of their coun- 
try. Posthumius in his speech to the soldiers (after 
he had put them in mind of the miseries they must ex- 
pect from the return of the Tarquins, and had encou- 
raged them not to fear the superior numbers of a faith- 
less enemy whom their fathers had so often vanquished), 
took particular notice of this, that in the present exi- 
gence, “ the most ancient and venerable had covered 
their gray hairs with the helmet.” He added : “ And 
shall the young, the healthy and strong, be inactive and 
fearful ? Shall they be so shameless to turn their backs 
upon the enemy, when the old and the infirm are re- 
solved either to conquer or die ? I declare that who- 
ever shall this day be guilty of so base a cowardice shall 
be put to death by my order, and his dead carcass. de- 
prived of the rites of burial : but he that shall bring me 
witnesses of his having signalized his courage in the bat- 
tle, shall, beside the usual honours decreed to men of 
distinguished bravery, receive from the public an estate 
in land, as an additional recompense of his merit.” 

Having thus spoken, the dictator drew up his army Livy, 
in order of battle ; and the Latins, depending on their *.*i 9 . * 
numbers, and beginning to want provisions, did not de- 
cline the fight. Titus Tarquinius was in the centre of 
their army at the head of the exiles and deserters from 
Rome; Mamilius commanded the right wing/ and Sex- 
tos Tarquinius the left. In the Roman army the dic- 
tator led the main body, iEbutius the left wing, and 
>'Viiginius the right. 

. |n this battle, which proved very obstinate and bloody, 

' *„i > 1 . ' ’ * 

r IHonysiaa leaves it anoertain whether this Mantillas was the *o»4*4aw of Tmr- 
Proud, or the son of that son-in-law. 
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a pi* e ^ 1 ;g®oerals of , the two armies did not eonfine them? 
v c «b se ^ ves tc (# ¥e orders, but exposed their persons in the, 
— — hottest of the conflict, and mutually charged one art- 
tuniii other. Titus Tarquinius,® coming out from the centre 
*h“ ul " of. the Latins, ran full speed at the dictator Posthumius 
SE-to encounter him singly ; but receiving a wound in his 
right side, fell from his horse, and was carried by his 
own men out of the field. The battalions of the main 
body having now lost their leader (who was mortally 
wounded), made but a faint resistance, when pressed by 
the troops of the dictator. They were already losing 
ground and beginning to break, when Sextus Tarqui- 
nius coming up with the choice of the Latin cavalry and 
supported by the exiles, took the place of his brother. 
Encouraged by the presence and valour of this new com- 
mander, the disheartened Latins recovered their ranks,, 
renewed the fight, and made the success of the day in 
the centre doubtful. 

ury. In the wings where Mamilius and iEbutius com- 
c.' 19. manded, the fury of the battle was equal. After a long 
and bloody conflict, the two commanders defied each, 
other to single combat ; ^Ebutius with his lance wounded. 
Mamilius in the breast through his cuirass; and Ma- 
milius ran his sword through JEbutius’s right arm. Nei-. 
ther of the wounds was mortal, but both generals fell, 
from their horses and were carried out of the throng, 
^Ebutius’s place was then supplied by his lieutenant 
Marcus. Valerius (the brother of Poplicola.) He put. 
himself at the head ofthe Roman horse, and with them, 
endeavoured to break the enemy’s battalions ; but the. 
cavalry of the Roman royalists, advancing to their sum- 
com, quickly repulsed the cavalry of the republic} and* 
Mamilius, not disabled by the hurt he had recerved, ap-j 
peared again in the van with a considerable body of horse; 

1 i V 

9 tiivy (b. 2. c. 19.) makes King Tarquin himself to be the person who attacked 
Pofthnmiii* j which is very strange, considering, that he supposes him to be these* 
of Ttrqtiinias Prisons. Bee Remarks on the Hist, of the Rom. Kings, article Tar* 
qoitfra* Prisons. ,, 
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and light-armed infantry. In this action Valeri usre- 
ceiving a Wound in his side, fell dead from his horse 5 
which occasioned the battle to be renewed with more 
fierceness than ever. The two nephews of the deceased 
(the sons of Poplicola) fought with inexpressible courage SJT ' 
to hinder the dead body from being stripped j and having d.iwi. 
recovered it from the enemy, they delivered it to Vale- p ' s40 ‘ 
rius’s servants, to be conveyed to the Roman camp : but 
throwing themselves afterward into the midst of the 
enemy, they were both killed upon the spot. 

The loss of Valerius and his two nephews, and espe- 
cially the absence of iEbutius, greatly disheartened the 
left wing of the Romans. Posthumius perceiving that 
the soldiers began to give ground, hastened to their as- 
sistance with a body of Roman knights who attended 
him as his guard. He gave orders at the same time to 
Titus Herminius, one of his lieutenants, to repair to the 
rear of the army, command those who fled to stop, and 
put all to the sword who would not obey. And now the 
dictator himself with his knights giving the reins to their 
horses, drove with the utmost fury upon the royalists, 
broke them, slew many of them, and put the rest to 
flight. Herminius in the meanwhile rallied the run- 
aways, and returning presently to the charge, fell upon 
some close battalions of the enemy’s right wing which 
" still kept their ground. His chief aim was at the per- 
son of Mamilius who commanded them, and who was 
easily known by his tall stature, and the richness of his 
habit and armour. The Roman, to come at him, beat 
down all that stood in his way ; he then attacked him, 
and with his first blow laid him dead upon the ground : 
nevertheless he lost his own life by a wound from an un- 
known hand, while he was busy in stripping the body 
of- his enemy. 

During all this time, Sextus Tarquinius, who had re- 
turned from the centre of the Latins, and put himself 
again at 4he head of the left wing, maintained the fight 
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*ou* great bravery against the consul Virginius. He had 
even beoke the right wing of the Roman army, when 
— : — -Posthumius appeared on a sudden with his victorious 
mm Squadrons to support it. This unexpected turn of 
affairs made Sextus lose at once all hopes of victory. 
Rushing therefore among the thickest ranks of the 
Roman knights, he there sunk under a multitude of 
wounds, after he had sold his life dear. 

The death of Sextus Tarquinius was followed by the 
entire rout of the Latins, who had before lost their two 
other generals. Their camp was taken the same day, 
and the plunder abandoned to the Roman soldiers. No 
victory, hitherto gained by the Romans, had been either 
more necessary or more complete. Scarce 10,000 of the 
43,000 Latins who had come into the field returned home. 
The whole nation, for a long time after, felt this severe 
stroke ; nay, it may be truly said, they never recovered 
of the blow which they received in the battle of Regillus. 
p. ate. Posthumius, the next morning, distributed the usual 
rewards to those who had behaved themselves well in 
the action, and returned thanks to the gods by sacri- 
fices. Scarce were these ceremonies ended, when the 
scouts brought intelligence, that a great body of troops 
covered the plaip, and was marching in order of battle. 
It was the Volsci come to the assistance of the Latins. 
Finding at their arrival how matters had gone, some of 
them were for failing upon the Romans before they 
could recover from the fatigue of the preceding day ; 
but another party, willing rather to ingratiate them* 
selves with the conquerors, prevailed to send messen- 
gers to the dictator, to tell him, they came to his assist- 
p. «3. ance. Posthumius convicted them of falsehood by their 
letters which he had intercepted; and giving leave, to 
the messengers to return, whom the multitude would 
have tom to pieces* he resolved to attack the Volscian 
army the next day : but in the night they broke up their 
camp and fled, . , „ , 
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The dictator at his return to Rome was honoured r«*r 
with a triumph ; and to his other names was added that 
of Regillensis, from the place of the late action. He B,c ' 495 ‘ 
allotted a tenth part of the spoils to defray the expenses * 
of the public games, and to build .some temples in ho- 
nour of the gods ; particularly one to Castor and Pollux/ p> ***• 
who were said to have appeared during the battle of 
Regillus upon white horses, and to have fought for the 
Romans. 

The Latins having now no remedy but in an absolute 
submission, chose deputies out of those cities which had 
opposed the war, to be mediators at Rome, in favour of 
the whole nation. These appeared in the senate, bear- 
ing in their hands olive-branches bound round with 
wool, the usual marks of suppliants. They laid the 
blame of the rupture wholly upon the nobility of the 
country under the influence of the Tarquins. They re- 
presented in a moving strain the loss they had sustained 
of all the flower of their youth ; that scarce a family in 
Latium was out of mourning. They conjured the Ro- 
mans to . have regard to consanguinity, and the zeal 
which the Latins had formerly shewn for the interests 
of Rome; and in conclusion, they yielded themselves 
wholly to the judgment of the fathers, laying at the feet 

*» Dion. Hal. relates a fabulous story of two young horsemen, of an extraordinary 
. and majestic stature, who during the action appeared to Poslhuwius and his party. 

They marched at the bead of the cavalry, striking terror among the Latins, whom 
they wounded with darts and lanoes. In the evening, after the victory, the same 
* horsemen appeared at Rome in the forum. Their fierce and threatening countenances, 
and their horses all dropping with sweat, made people conclude that they were re- 
turned from the battle. When they had dismounted, they washed themselves in the 
water of a spring that rose near the temple of Vesta ; and they told the crowd of 
citizens, who surrounded them, the first news of the victory gained by the Romans ; 
after which they disappeared. The next morning the magistrates. receiving letters 
from the dictator, which among the other circumstances of the battle mentioned the 
sudden appearance of the two yonng horsemen, who fought for the Romans, it was 
concluded they srere the same who bad brought the news to Rome* and that they 
could be no other than Castor and Pollux* Plutarch, in his Life of Paulos JSrailiCs, 

Adds to this relation* that Lueiqs Doraitias was the first w ho was informed by Castor 
end Pollux, of the entire defeat of the Latins: and to make the fable still more won- 
derful, the same anther affirms, that, Domitios having appeared surprised a i, the 
account, the two horsemen took him gently by the beard, and it immediately changed 
ite colour from black to red j which miracle confirmed the relation, and got Dodatuut 
the aurmime of JEnobarbps, brazen-beard : and this story, fabulous, as ft;U» was be- 
lieved among the Romans. They transmitted it to posterity by public monuments, 

Which were still subsisting in the time of Dionysius* ^ 
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/ome dictator the badges which they bore of suitors 
b.cw 5 . an< * 8U PP^ ants - 

— — Rome had long since made it a maxim, to spare the 

oph nations which submitted, and Titus Lartius, the late dic- 
tator, declared himself for observing it in thd^gpsent 
case. He advised a total oblivion of the fault Committed 
by the Latins, and a renewal of the ancient treaties with 
p.M6. them. Nevertheless the senate was not without some 
severe men, who were for razing all the cities of Latium, 
seizing their territories, and reducing the inhabitants to 
slavery. Among these was Spurios Cassius. Others 
were for depriving them of half their lands, by way 
of punishment ; and, in consideration of kindred and 
blood, for leaving them in possession of their liberty. 
But the opinion of Lartius being approved by Posthu-- 
mius, there was no farther opposition to it ; and a de- 
cree was accordingly passed for renewing the old league; 
on condition, however, that the Latins restored the pri- 
soners they had taken, delivered up the deserters, and 
drove the Roman exiles out of Latium. 

Such was the end of the last war which the Romans 
.had with their neighbours on account of their banished 
P.357, king. As for Tarquin himself, the only person now 
left of his family, being abandoned by the Latins, He- 
trurians, Sabines, and all the other free states about 
Rome, he retired into Campania, to Aristodemus, tyrat# 
of Cumse. Here he shortly after ended his days, at abo^j 
ninety years of age, and after fourteen years’ exile, which, 
he had made remarkable by almost as many wars. Mi- 
lt must be granted, that Tarquin had several of those 
endowments and qualifications which enter into thecha-o 
racter of a hero; intrepid courage; experience in. arms; 
an excellent capacity for negotiations ; an address where* 
by, even in banishment, and when divested of all power* 
he could alienate from the Romans their ancient allies, 
and unite those allies against his enemies; an invention 
fruitful in expedients ; and a steady resolution never to 
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quit his claim to empire*but with life. All these made 
an assemblage of qualities not to be despised. But with *w. 
these he had also in his nature such a strange composi- 
tion of the most extravagant vices, as could not but prove te«thV 
fetal to His usurped tyranny. And as a judicious writer “l 1 ” 1 ’ * 
has observed, had not the death of the unforftinate Lu- 
cretia administered to the Roman people an opportunity 
of liberty, yet a far slighter matter would have served 
them for a specious reason to endeavour the assertion of 
their rights. 

The freedom which the Romans recovered by the ex- 
pulsion of Tarquin the Proud was now secured to them 
by his death ; a freedom that was indisputably the source 
of all their future grandeur. Nevertheless it is the opi- 
nion of Livy, that this very freedom, had they assumed 
it more early, and wrested the royal power from any of «• »• 
their former princes, would have proved the ruin of the 
rising state. “ For what (says he) would have been the 
consequence, if that commonalty, made up of herdsmen 
and outlaws from other countries, who found refuge 
and impunity at Rome, if they, being set free by some 
Brutus from the dread of majesty, had begun to be 
rufHed and agitated by the storms of tribunician fury, 
and, in a stranfge city, to engage in quarrels with the 
nobles, before the pledges of wives and children, and an 
affection (not quickly entertained) for the very place 
and soil, had associated their hearts, and linked them 
together in one common interest? Certainly the state, 
not yet come to maturity, would through discord have 
faded and perished; whereas a peaceable and gentle 
government fostered and cherished it, and by a proper 
nourishment brought it to such strength and perfection 
as to be able to produce the wholesome fruits of liberty.” 

How just this reflection of the Latin historian is, will 
sufficiently appear by the events which come next to bu 
related. 
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CHAP. V. 

** * £98. S*CT. I. The peace concluded with the Latins ia followed by domestic broils at 
Rome, where the senate get the consulship for Appius Claudius and P. Servilius. 
II« The Volsei encouraged by the civil feuds among the Romans, prepare to /all 
^ upon them. The plebeians at Rome refuse to list themselves for the war. &er- 

vuina, with an army of volunteers, who foHow him out of personal affection, enters 
the territory of the enemy, and terrifies them into a submission for the present J .but 
he has no sooner led back his army, than they renew their preparations to attaok 
the republic. III. While the senate are consulting about the levies to be made on 
this ooeasion, a sodden, accident occasions an insurrection at Rome. Servilius 
appeases the tumult. News comes that the Volsei are approaching. Servilius by 
fair promises in relation to the debts engages the people to list themselves. IV. 
He defeats the enemy, and, though the senate refuse him a Iriumptf at bis return, 
on account of bis indulgence to the soldiers, he triumphs in spite of their opposi- 
tion. V. After this he takes the field again, and defeats the Aurunci. VI. The 
debtors at his return from the war claim the performance of his promises. Ser- 
vilius, not having power !o make them good, is treated by the people with contempt. 
He thereupon becomes their enemy, and the sedition increases. 

home §• *• Scarce was the dangerous war with the Latins 
bc%* over > ai) d the dictatorship of Posthumius expired, when 

— the domestic feuds and dissensions at Rome revived. 

cinmt * The senate, who thought it needless any longer to court 
d.'h.i. the people, or even to shew them any condescension, 
£*», revoked, by a decree, that suspension of the suits 
*“* q ‘ for debt, which nothing but necessity had before in- 
duced them to grant. The creditors began to prose- 
cute their debtors with more rigour than ever; and 
these of course renewed their murmurs and complaints. 
To prevent the mischiefs which this grand affair 
might occasion, the senate procured the consulship for 
Appius Claudius, whose resolution they were well ac- 
quainted with. But lest he should carry it too far, they 
gave him, for his colleague, P. Servilius, a man of : a 
gentle humane character, and agreeable to the poor 
and the multitude. These two magistrates were sure 
to be of contrary opinions. Servilius, out of goodness 
and compassion to the unfortunate, inclined to the 
mission of the debts, or at least of those exorbitant and 
accumulated interests which considerably exceeded the 
principal. He exhorted the senate to make some regu- 
latfon in this matter, that might ease the people, and settle 
the tranquillity of the state upon a lasting foundation. 
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But Appius, a severe observer of the laws, maintained, v«r«f 
with his usual constancy, that it was a manifest injustice R a» s 
to relieve the debtors at the expense of their creditors ; B ' c ^ 
that this project tended to the very ruin of the subordi- 
nation necessary in a well-governed state; that the con- ,&ip ’ 
descension which Servilius was for shewing to the neces- 
sities of the people, would be looked upon by the seditious 
only as a disguised weakness, and so breed new preten- 
sions; whereas nothing would be a better proof of the 
power of the government than a just severity shewed to 
those who by their disobedience and cabals had violated 
the majesty of the senate. 

This diversity of opinion produced nothing but bitter- 
ness of speech and personal reflections. The senate 
assembled daily, and as often broke up without coming 
to any conclusion. In the mean time the people con- 
tinued to be oppressed and to complain. Being informed 
of what passed in the senate, and of the different inclina- 
tions of the two consuls, they showered many praises 
upon Servilius, and heaped as many imprecations upon 
Appius. The most seditious among the multitude 
flocked together: they held secret assemblies in the 
night and in by-places ; and, in a word, the discontent 
and disorder in the city were such as seemed to presage 
nothing less than a civil war. 

§. n. The news of these disturbances at Rome hav- p.s». 
ing reached the Volsci, they immediately began to draw 
their forces together, in order to march and besiege it, 
believing they could never have a more favourable op- "* 
portunity to crush the new republic, which they hated, 
and had always looked upon with a jealous eye. Had 
the authority of the senate been regarded, an alarm of 
this kind would have been the luckiest thing that could 
have happened for their views, because it furnished a 
pretext to send away the most mutinous of the people 
from the city : but the Roman youth, being summoned 
as usual to be listed for the service, absolutely, refused 
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aSui tda PP ear > and this disobedience occasioned another dis- 
«b. pute between the consuls. Appius was for punishing 
the refractory with vigour, and Servilius for more in- 
^“dulgence. 

,hip ’ As it was necessary to take the field against the 
enemy, the senate, without coming to any determina- 
tion about the afikir of the debts, decreed that Servilius 
should conduct the war, and Claudius govern the city. 
They made this regulation, in h.opes that Servilius, be- 
ing a popular man, would have less difficulty than the 
other to levy an army. Nevertheless the people still 
refused to list themselves in the accustomed manner. 
What troops he could raise were only volunteers who 
offered to serve, out of personal affection to the general. 
They were indeed the' more formidable on this account; 
and the consul marched them straight into the enemies’ 
p. 361 . territory. The Volsci, depending on the civil broils at 
Rome, and little expecting that they should so soon 
have occasion to act upon the defensive, had not made 
such expedition in their preparations for the war as to 
be in a condition to face the Romans in the field. They 
were forced therefore to have recourse to supplications 
and entreaties; and by these they wrought upon the 
easy consul to favour them. He required of them only 
subsistence and clothes for his troops, and 300 hostages 
of the best families. 

Not long after the return of Servilius to Rome, and 
when the rich patricians, believing the state to be in 
& no danger from any quarter, were pursuing their poor 
debtors with the usual severity, some envoys from the 
Latins arrived in the city, bringing with them by force, 
certain deputies who had been sent by the Volsci to the 
Latin nation. Those deputies had been commissioned 
to engage the Latins, if possible, to join with the Volsci) 
nj J, the Hernici, and Sabines, in a league against Rome ; but 
«•**• this Latins, quite humbled by their defeat in the battle 
of Regillus, would listen to no proposal for a new rup- 
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ture with the republic; and the Romans, *to reward 
their fidelity, and the zeal they shewed on this occasion, 
restored them 6000 prisoners taken in the last war : B '._ ^ 
these captives they also new clothed before they sent 
them home, in order to make the favour yet more ship • 
obliging. 

§. hi. The discovery made by the Latin envoys of the 
secret negotiations of the Volsci, was more than suf- 
ficient to determine the senate to a declaration of war 
against them ; but the fathers had now the same diffi- 
culties as before, in relation to the levies. They were 
assembled to debate this matter, and likewise what num- 
ber of soldiers it would be proper to raise in the present 
exigence, when a sudden accident suspended, their deli- 
berations ; and the calamity of a private citizen occa- 
sioned a general insurrection of the people. 

A plebeian, loaded with chains, threw himself into c. as. 
the public place as into an asylum. He was a man in P . jei 
years, tall of stature, meagre, pale, and his eyes sunk 
into his head ; his clothes dirty and ragged, his beard 
bushy, his hair matted, and his appearance altogether 
a shocking spectacle. Nevertheless he was very well 
known ; and some remembered to have been with him 
in the wars, and to have seen him fight with great va- 
lour. He himself named the consuls and the tribunes 
under whom he had served, and addressing his speech 
to a multitude of people that surrounded him, who 
earnestly inquired the cause of his deplorable condi- 
tion, he told them, that while he bore arms in the last % 
war against the Sabines, he had not only been hindered 
from cultivating his little inheritance, but that the 
enemy, in an incursion, had plundered and burnt his 
house. That the necessities of life, and the tributes 
which, notwithstanding his misfortunes, he was obliged; 
tq pay, had forced him to contract debts; that the in- 
terest being by degrees grown to an excessive , sum, he 
w^s reduced to the melancholy expedient of yielding up 
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&oVb h*® wherifcnoe to discharge part of it. But that the 
B *»- merciless creditor, not being yet quite paid, had dragged 
— — him. .to prison, with two of his children ; that to oblige 
COBMd. him to hasten the payment of the residue, he had de- 
,IU|> ’ livered him over to his slaves, who, by his order, had 
torn his body with whips : at the same time throwing off 
his garment, he shewed a back still bloody with lashes, 
suffered from his creditor, and a breast covered with the 
scars of wounds he had received in battle. 

The people already ripe for sedition, and justly pro- 
voked at so barbarous an action, uttered a thousand cries 
of indignation against the patricians. The noise ran in 
a moment over the whole city, and the people flocked 
from all parts into the forum. Those whom the like 
misfortunes had thrown into the fetters of their creditors, 
made their escape ; and sedition quickly found leaders 
and abettors, and the authority of the magistrate was no 
longer regarded. The consols, who came in hopes of 
putting a stop to the disorder by their presence, being 
surrounded by the people hot with fury, found neither 
respect nor obedience in the citizens. 

Appius, abhorred by the multitude, was just going to 
be insulted, if he had not escaped under favour of the 
tumult. Servilius, though more agreeable to the people, 
was forced to throw off his consular robe, and, without 
any mark of his dignity, to run into the thickest of the 
crowd. He caressed and embraced the most mutinous, 
and with tears in his eyes conjured them to appease this 
disorder. He gave them his word that he would im- 
mediately call the senate, and take as much care of the 
people’s interests in it as any plebeian could do; and as 
a 'proof of his sincerity, he proclaimed by a herald, that 
no-citizen should be arrested for debt, till the senate had 
made some new regulation in this affair. 

The people upon his word dispersed themselves ; and 
the -senate immediately assembled. Servilius 'laid before 
them the disposition of men’s minds, and the necessity. 
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in such a conjuneture,of abating tomewhat%f the se- 
verity of the laws. Appius, always.faithfulto bis first *». , 
opinion, firmly opposed this measure, and. as he could . ' - 

never help tincturing his counsels with the austerity of VJSS? 
his character, and the harshness of his manners, he pub- ,h,p ' 
licly upbraided his colleague with being a flatterer and a 
slave of the people. Servilius, in his turn, reproached 
him with the obstinacy of his temper, his pride, and the 
animosity he shewed against the plebeians. Each consul 
had his party. The warm contention, occasioned by 
tHis opposition of sentiments, had begun to raise a great 
noise in the assembly, when some horsemen came full 
speed with an account, that an army of Volsci were upon 
their march to Rome. 

This alarming news had not the same effect on all. 

The senators, their clients, and the richer sort of ple- 
beians, took arms : but those who were oppressed with 
debts, shewing their chains, asked with a bitter smile, 
whether it was worth their while to expose their lives to 
preserve such ornaments ? And all these plebeians ob- 
stinately refused to give their names to be enrolled. 

Rome was at this time in such an agitation as usually d.h»i. 
precedes the greatest reVblutions ; the consuls divided ; P 
the people disobedient to their magistrates ; an enemy 
at the gates. The senate, who were almost equally 
afraid of the citizens and the Volsci, engaged Appius to 
take upon him the defence of the city ; because they 
hoped the people would more willingly follow his col- 
league into the field. Servilius, being appointed to % 
march against the enemy, conjured the people not to 
abandon him in this expedition ; and, to prevail upon 
them to take up arms", he published a new prohibition 
against detaining in prison any Roman citizen who was 
willing to go with him to the war, or seizing bis children 
w his goods : and by the said edict he engaged himaeUj in 
tbe name of the senate, to give the people, at his return, 
all reasonable satisfaction, with relation to their debts. 
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f-^s (Miration no sootier publjshed r but *he 
pmpte |aro^«ie^'to'Ttst themselves, some out of auction 
^£!! to the consul whom they knew to be;|beir friendjand 
SSSJ * 8 others that they might not stay in Rome under .the se- 
,Wp - vere and imperious government of Appius. But of all 
the plebeians, none enrolled themselves more cheerfully 
than those very persons who had been most active in 
the last tumult. 

p. 364 . §. iv. As soon as the levies were completed, Servilius 

marched to meet the enemy, and, when he was come 
within a small distance of them, encamped, a little be- 
inu. fore night, near the Pontine lake. The Volsci insulted 
“* m ‘ him the very next morning in his camp. The consul 
was in no haste to leave his intrenchments, not being 
yet sufficiently assured of the good will of his troops ; 
but when he overheard his men accuse him of inactivity, 
and by their shouts was convinced of their eagerness to 
fight, he immediately ordered all the gates of his camp 
to be opened, and a general sally to be made. The 
Volsci could not stand the attack of the Romans, but 
were entirely defeated ; and the consul, to reward his 
soldiers, gave them all the plunder of the enemy’s camp, 
which was very rich, to enable them to pay their debts. 

He then marched to Suessa Pometia, a considerable 
city of the Volsci, took it by assault, and put all to the 
sword who were past the age of puberty ; an act of bar- 
barity which seemed contrary to his natural temper. 
d. Hai. (Appius at the same time beheaded the 300 Volscian 
fjT**' hostages at Rome.) As to the spoil of Suessa, Servilius 
abandoned that likewise to his soldiers, without reserving 
any part of it for the public treasury. 

. This profuseness of the consul to his troops highly 
displeased his colleague. Servilius in his return to Rome, 
where he doubted not to obtain a triumph, received in- 
telligence that Appius had persuaded the senate to. re- 
vise him that honour, under pretence, that he wa44'a§* 
ditious man, who aimed at popularity by ah i$j$ 
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soldiett. *The &0(|beror^ touii&l to 
the vrith > so undeserved ? treatment, no sooner *^* 
came before Rome, but he caused the people to be called *^** * 
tbgetherin a field without the walls, 1 and there com- FU> ** * * 
plained to them of the jealousy of his colleague, and the ,w i*- - 
injustice of the senate. He presently found, by the dis- 
position of the audience, that he might attempt what- 
ever he pleased. Without regard therefore to the se- 
nate’s decision, he immediately decreed himself a tri- 
umph, 1 and marched with the usual pomp to the capitol, 
attended by his army and all the people. 

§. v. Before the expiration of this consulship, a new 
enemy started up against the republic. Ecetrse, a Vol- 
scian town, had lately submitted to the Romans ; and 
these had sent thither a garrison to defend it. The 
Aurunci, a small community that possessed a part of 
Campania, not far from the Ecetrans, took umbrage at 
the neighbourhood of that garrison ; they sent to Rome 
a haughty demand to have it instantly removed ; and 
they added threatenings in case of a refusal. The senate 
in answer bid the envoys go tell their masters, that it 
was a dangerous thing to attack those whose very neigh- 
bourhood was formidable to them. A war presently 
ensued. The Aurunci entered Latium and advanced as 
far as Aricia : there the Romans came up with them, 
and, at first sight of these new enemies, were a little 
daunted at their gigantic stature, those fierce looks, and 
that material air which distinguished them from all the 
other nations of Italy: however, calling to mind the 

* Servilius made a halt, as soon as he came before Rome, because the laws did 
not permit him who demanded a triumph to enter iuto the city. He was obliged to 
keep without the walls with his army, and there wait for the consent of the senate $ 
to which he» according to custom, seot a letter wrapped op la laurel. Upon the re- 
ceipt of this, the senators assembled in the temple of Ballous, which stood in one Of 
the suburbs of Rome. Here the general gave them an account of hjs expedition, 
after which they made a decree, whereby they greeted the conqueror the honours pf 
a triumph. This decree was reported to the people, who confirmed it, and fixed the 
day for the ceremony, unless the tribunes of the people opposed it ; which sometimes 
happened. And this law was a great Instance of the policy of the Remans. An 
4 enipdeus ' general at the head of a victorious army, might have caused greet disorders 
t he had been permitted to enter it with bis army} and night by force 
to# dbteiSted a triumph which fa* had not merited. C.k R, 

* Tbisttfoaiph is hot marked in the CapUoline tables. •* 

vox., r. , u 
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g 1 ^ 'khijitiqs of&eir ©Wh generals, ServihusandPdtt- 
^^humius llegillensis (which latter commanded4hq ca* 
— 1— ■" valry), this restored their confidence. In. the beginning 
!o^oi. tk of the action the Romans had much the disadvantage; 
,Wp ' » being very unequal in strength to the enemy, and un- 
able to sustain the fury of their first charge ; and to 
their farther discouragement, they quickly found that 
their horse could be of no service to them, because the 
field of battle was extremely uneven and full of rocks. 
Fosthumius nevertheless recovered the day by his able 
conduct. Making his cavalry dismount, he led them 
to the assistance of those battalions that were giving 
ground, and by his words and example in a short time 
brought them again into order ; after which the enemy 
were soon routed and their Camp taken. The Aurunci 
entirely disappearing, Servilius marched his army back 
to Rome. 


i>y. §. vt. And now after so many victories obtained, 
chiefly by the bravery of those who were most in debt, 
the people thought they might confidently demand the 
performance of Servilius’s promises ; and indeed for his 
part, he left no means untried to make good his word. 
He employed his utmost efforts to prevail with the senate 
to grant the debtors a general release. But Appius, 
who looked upon the least change in the laws to be 
dangerous, strongly opposed his colleague’s desire. He 
gave the creditors fresh power to drag the debtors to 
prison ; and the applauses he thereby got from the rich, 
and the curses from the poor, equally concurred to the 
confirming this magistrate in his severity. 

Those who were arrested, appealed to Servilius* they 
urged upon him the promises he had made to tbe.pqo- 
ple before the campaign, and the services they hadddne 
in the war. They cried aloud before his tribunal, tbat 
either in quality of consul he should undertake tb^ de- 
his fellow-citizens, or, as general, not desejrttbe 
interest of his soldiers. But 
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ratfytimorous and averse to strife, durst not declare 
openly against the whole body of patricians ; and by en- m! 
deavouring to manage both parties he disobliged both, E '°- 48 * ' 
so that he got the hatred of the one, and the contempt 
of the other. *“ p ‘ 

How low he was sunk in the esteem of the people c.*r. 
most remarkably appeared when the time came to con- " 
secrate a temple which had been erected to Mercury. 

The consecrator was to have considerable powers and 
privileges. He was to be the head and founder of a so- 
ciety of merchants in Rome to have the charge of fur- 
nishing the city with provisions, and to inspect them ; 
and he was to have all the honours, and perform all the 
functions, of a pontifex maximus within the verge of this 
temple. Appius and Servilius standing in competition 
for this office, the senate were unwilling to decide any 
thing in the matter, and therefore referred it wholly to 
the people. This would some time ago have been in 
effect to decree in Servilius’s favour ; but at present the 
people were so much dissatisfied with both their con- 
suls, that they would not bestow the honour in question 
upon either of them ; they chose one M.Laetorius, who 
was only a centurion, to perform the consecration. Here- 
upon the two magistrates, equally enraged, joined with 
the senate in putting the laws in execution against the 
debtors with the utmost rigour; a vain effert of revenge; 
for the multitude paid no regard to their authority. 
When any plebeian was prosecuted for debt, the popu- 
lace came in crowds into court, and made such a noise, 
that the sentence pronounced by the judges could not 
he heard. The debtors no longer endeavoured to ap- 
pease their creditors and mollify the senate by entreaties, 
they insulted both; and instead of the plebeians, the pa- 
tricians were now in danger of imprisonment and slavery. 
Nothing prevailed in the city but tumult and violence. 

^ I * | , 't! „ 

thought by the ptgini to bo tho god of oomnoree, irhtnoo Cieoro 

V 2 
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CHAP. VI. 

t 

' &g. Sect. The people refuse to obey the summons of the new consols' (A. Virginias 
, end T. Veturius) to list themselves for o war against the Sabines, j£qai,and Volsoi. 
The senate, after some dispute among themselves, agree to create a dictator. 
Mantas Valerios, a brother of Poplieela, is named to that dignity. IL Valerius 
prevails with the people 40 serve, by promising them foil satisfaction in relation to 
their complaints when the war shall be over, and by sospending in the mean time 
all prosecutions for debt* Three armies are raised, to be commaoded by the 
dictator and the two consols. ' The enemy are defeated on alt aides. III. The 
dictator at bis return home demands of the senate to discharge bis engagements to 
the debtors. His demand is rejected. He excuses himself to the people, and re* 
signs the dictatorship. 

_ * , , , 
Te.r of §. i. Such was the state of Rome when A. Virginius 

a#, and T. Veturius, men of little steadiness, took possession 
B-C :. 49 l of the consulate. The most considerable of the discon- 
“ tented plebeians held private assemblies by night to con- 
Lwy.b.*. ®ult the proper measures for a redress of their grievances, 
*•**• and for preventing their being drawn by surprise into 
any thing disadvantageous to them, when they should 
be called together in legal comitia. Notice being brought 
to the consuls of these secret meetings, they inform the 
senate of them, submitting it to the wisdom of that ve- 
nerable body to prescribe a remedy for the growing evil} 
a deference that was by no means agreeable to the con- 
script fathers, who saw through the policy of their ma- 
gistrates, that were unwilling to draw the odium of pu- 
nishing the offenders upon themselves. The senate hav- 
ing severely reproved them for their timid conduct, or- 
dered them immediately to raise an army in legal form, 
for a war which threatened the republic. It seemsthe 
Sabines, encouraged by the intestine broils at Rome, had 
revolted, and they had engaged the Roman colony of 
Mfedulia to enter with them into a league confirmed by 
oaths:’ 'Hie consuls according to their instructions sum- 
moned the tribes, but it was to no purpose/ the people 
being obstinately determined not to list themselves till 
such time as all 'debts should be abolished. Virginias 
and Veturius, finding that nobody regarded their 
metis, hid all the blame of the disobedienee^ton theses 
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nate. They even accused the fathers to the fathers them- nmK,. 
selves* and they added,. “ Let those of you who ate the- sag. 
boldest within doors at making severe decrees, now shew 
their beads without doors, and face the fury of the mul- 
titude. You will then see whether it be to our want of 
courage, or to your false measures, that the untract- 
ableness of the people is owing.” These words so pro- 
voked the younger senators, that, leaving their seats, 
they surrounded the consuls, called them cowards, and 
bid them come down from their thrones and discharge 
themselves of a burden that was too heavy for their 
weakness. 

After some time spent in these mutual reproaches, the 
consuls returned once more to the forum, , guarded by 
a good number of the senators, to add the more weight 
to their authority. They ascended their tribunal, and 
called upon one of the most factious by name to come o.mi. 
and be enrolled. The man did not answer; and hispid, 
silence being taken for disobedience, he was instantly 
seized : but the populace, quite furious, tore him out of 
the lictor’s hands ; and the consuls experienced on this 
occasion how little respect is paid to majesty without 
strength ; they had enough to do to defend the senators, 
who attended them, from blows. 

While the people were thus enraged against the se- 
nate, the senate against the people, and the consuls re- 
garded by neither people nor senate, envoys came from 
the>L*tins and Crustumini (allies of Rome), complaining 
of the hostilities of the jEqui and Sabines ; and an em- 
bassy from the Volsci arrived at the same time, demand* . 
ing restitution of the lands conquered by the Romans 
from them. Upon this new alarm the senate assembled 
extraordinarily. Titus Lartius, that venerable senator, 
who had been; formerly dictator, gave his opinion first. 

Ha ssid, that the only way to puhan end to these 
from abroad, was to establish peace; at hoqae ; and he 
ptoposedj that the . assembly might meet again the next p - ** 
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JSuity to* deliberate about the methods necessary to procUre 
B ^ es that happiness. That in the mean time the Volseian kth- 
-r: bassadors should be answered, that it was not consistent 
era** with the honour of the republic to comply with their 
* demands. And as to the allies, he advised, that the as- 
surances should be given them, that Rome would never 
♦leave them exposed to the insults of their enemies. This 
advice was approved and followed. 

The next day the senate sat again. The consul Vir- 
5. aw. ginius spoke first, and proposed a medium between the 
p.*i°. severity of Appius and the general release of debts. He 
was for having those soldiers, who had fought so suc- 
cessfully the last year, protected by the senate against 
their creditors ; but for leaving the other debtors to the 
severity of the law. 

Lartius stood up next and said, that he saw, with 
abundance of grief, Rome split as it were into two cities : 
that one was full of nothing but riches and pride, and the 
other of misery and rebellion : that there was no appear- 
ance in either of justice or of honour, or even of common 
decency ; that the haughtiness of the great was no less 
odious than the disobedience of the lower sort ; that he 
could not but foresee, the extreme poverty of the people 
would always keep up dissension ; and that he did not 
think it possible to restore peace and union between the 
two orders, by any other means than a general abolition? 
of the debts. 

Appius, when it came to his turn to speak, was equally 
against both these proposals : he affirmed, that the fre- 
quent mutinies among the people did not proceed so 
much from their want as from an unbridled licentious- 
ness, which seditious men were pleased to call by the 
name of liberty ; and from the abuse which they made 
of the lex Valeria. “ They violate (mid he) the ma- 
jNfy of the consuls with impunity, because they know 
ft* a PP ea ^ from the condemnatidn of their crime 
■-> s to the very accomplices of it : and whaf ofder c«b; we 




ever hope to establish in a state, where the decrees, of ***" 
the magistrates are subject to the reyisal and judgmen^**^ 
of a .rabble guided wholly by, their* fury and caprice ? Let 
ua create a dictator, whose judgments are without ap- «>»«£ 
peal ; and then we need not fear, that even the most dar- 
ing of the plebeians will be so insolent as to repulse the 
liqtors of a magistrate, who has the sovereign disposal 
their lives and fortunes.” 

, The younger senators, and those especially whose inte-.D.H*i. 
rest was concerned in the abolition of the debts, declared 
for Appius’s opinion ; and were even for conferring the 
dictatorship upon him : they said, that a supreme ma- 
gistrate of his firmness and intrepidity was absolutely 
necessary to reduce the people to their duty. But the 
more experienced and the more moderate of the senate 
thought the dictatorial power, always formidable, would 
be very improperly placed in the hands of a man natu- 
rally severe and inflexible. By their advice one of the 
consuls named to that office Manius Valerius, a man of 
above seventy years of age, brother to the famous Pop- 
licola. This nomination was indeed contrary to law, 
which required that the dictator should always be chosen 
opt of such has had been or were actual consuls ; but 
as no person was judged so proper for that station at this 
time, the necessity of the case made the senate overlook 
rules. 


§. 11. Valerius, plebeian in his inclination, named, d. h*l 
for general of the horse, Quintius Servilius, the brother *fi.’ p ‘ 
of the last year’s consul, and who thought, as the dic- 
tator himself did, that there was a great deal of justice 


in the people’s complaints. Then having convened a 
, general assembly of the citizens, he told them, that they 
peed not have any apprehensions, that either their li- 
berty, or the lex Valeria, which was its chief support, 
would be in danger under a dictator of the family of Va- 
4?*iua Jfoplicola. That he did not ascend Ira^nnaJ to 
them with false prpmfces ; that indeed there was 
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°£*Mr, marching against the enemies .who 
'teere; advancing towards , Rome ; bat that he would 
nr ' u i Btii en £ a S e > hi' his own name, and on the part of, the Senate;* 
c«n«*u to give them full satisfaction, with relation to their com- 
plaints, at the return from the campaign : he added; 
“ And in the meanwhile, by the sovereign authority 
4pwith which I am invested, I declare your persons, your 
lands, and your goods, to be perfectly free : I suspend' 
the effect of all obligations that might be made use of to 
give you trouble. Come and assist us to conquer new 
lands from our enemies for your use.” 
p.sts. This speech filled the people with hopes and with 
comfort Every body took arms with pleasure, aud ten 
legions were raised complete ; three were given to each 
consul, and the dictator reserved four to himself. The 
Romans marched against the enemy on different sides. 
The dictator gained a notable victory over the Sabines, 
laid waste their country, and enriched his soldiers with 
spoil : the consul Veturius routed the Volsci, after which 
he took their camp, and then Velitrae, into which place 
he entered sword in hand in pursuit of the vanquished: 
and A. Virginius, the other consul, obtained over the 
A£qui a victory, which, by reason of their hasty flight, 
was without much bloodshed. Except the victory at Re- 
gillus, the Romans had never gained a more important 
one t * lan ^at t ^ e dictator over the Sabines. Accord- 
ingly he was decreed a triumph by both senate and peo- 
ple; and as a farther mark of distinction, they: allotted 
him an honourable place in the circus, at the celebration 
of the public games, and appointed that a curule chair 
should always be placed there for him ; and this honour 
they made hereditary in his family. ■:* 

v.m. ill. Tmt senate apprehending that the soldiers ;at, 
sis', their return would challenge of the dictator the eajecift , 
tion pf his promise, desired him and the twocconsals'td 
^^pthem;Sflll;u|jder their ensigns, upon pretence that 
not'quftefldished.^Thettyo, 
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butttbadictator, whose authority was independent of theJgjggJ'- 
senate; disbanded his army. He .declared his soldiers 
free of the oath they took when they listed themselves;® ‘ 

and. as a new ; proof of his affection to theplebeians, he contotr. . 
chose out of that order 400 of the most considerable, ,lup * 
whom he brought into that of the knights. He then 
wont to the senate, and demanded that a decree should 
be passed for the abolition of the debts, pursuant to the 
promise he had made the people. The oldest senators 
and the best men, excepting only Appius, were for con- 
senting to this demand. But the faction of the rich got 
the better, being supported by the young senators, who 
thought that nothing could be done for the relief of the 
people, but to the diminution of the senate’s authority. 

There were even several who, presuming upon the dic- 
tator’s mildness of temper, reproached him, that he 
sought by the vilest methods the applauses of a base 
populace. Not only his demand was rejected, but he 
was made to understand, that if his dictatorial dignity 
had not set him above the laws, the senate would call 
him to an account for disbanding his army, as an action 
contrary to the military laws, while the enemies of the 
republic were still in arms. 

The venerable old man answered, “ I plainly perceive u»r. 
that I am not agreeable to you : 1 am accused of being *'«• 
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too popular^; may the gods grant that all the defenders 
°^ t ^ c ^ oman people, who shall rise hereafter, may, teas 
l**' — ■ moderate as I am ! But expect not that I will deceive 
^!' h my fellow-citizens, who took up arms upon my promise, 
" ,,p ‘ and who at the price of their blood have triumphed over 
your enemies. A foreign war, and our domestic feuds, 
were the occasion of the republic’s honouring me with 
the dictatorship. We now have peace abroad, and I am 
hindered from establishing it at home ; thus my office 
being grown useless, I am resolved to hold it no longer. 
I had rather behold the sedition as a private person, than 
with the title of dictator.” Concluding with these words, 
he left the senate abruptly, and convened an assembly of 
the people. 

d. uai. When the assembly was formed, he appeared in it with 

p. % t> all the ensigns of his dignity ; he first returned the peo- 
pie thanks for the readiness with which upon his orders 
they had taken arms, and then he highly praised the 
valour they had shewn in every action of the war, against 
the enemies of the commonwealth. “ You (said he), 
like good citizens, have performed your duty. It wore 
now my turn to acquit myself of the promise I made 
you; but a faction more powerful than the authority of 
the dictator himself hinders the effect of my sincere in- 
tentions. I am publicly called an enemy to the senate: 
my conduct is censured ; it is imputed to me as a crime, 
that I left you the spoils of our enemies, and above all, 
that I absolved you from the military oath. I know after 
what manner, in the vigour of my life, I should have 
answered such injuries; but they despise an old man f of 
‘above threescore and ten ; and as I am now past either 
revenging myself, or doing justice to you, I freely resign 
a dignity in Which 1 .can do you no service. If any one 
of my fellow-citizens condems me for the non-^perfersh- 
ance of my word, I willingly put my small Temrint>;iNr 
into hi* hands ; he may deprive mel of it^ ilche 
shallheithermunnurnor oppo8e.’ , v*^.^»f ; ' , 
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The multitude heard this discourse with respect and **y * 
veneration for the man ; and they conducted him to his 
house with as many praises as if he had pronounced the - 
abolition of the debts. SET" 

ship. 


CHAP. VII. 

Sf.ct, I. The dhoontent among the people augments. The consuls, to give the mu- 
tineer* a diversion, lead their two armies, which they had not yet disbanded, again 
into the field. The soldiers desert their generals, and, by the advice of Sicionins Secessions. 
Bellutos, retire to a hill three miles from Rom3. II. The senate dispatch « de- s&>. 
potation to them to persuade them to return ; but in vain. Posthnmius Cominius, 
and Spurius Cassius, are chosen consuls. Warm debates in the senate. A second 
deputation is sent to the mutineers in spite of the remonstrances of Appios Clau- 
dius. III. The artful management of Sicinnins Bellutos, and Junins Brntos, the 
two beads of the sedition, in their conference with the deputies. IV. Menenius 
Agrippa, by soft words, and by his famous apologue, overcomes the obstinacy of 
the mutineers; but when they are just ready to go back to the city, Brutus puts a 
stop to their march till the senate have agreed to the creation of some new officers, 
chosen out of the plebeians, to be the future protectors of the people. These offi- Tribune# 
cers, styled tribunes of the people, being elected, and their persons declared 0 f tbe 
sacred, the mutineers return to Rome. people. 

i. And now the plebe^n debtors turned their whole 
indignation against the senate, which had so often de- B 

ceived them: they held assemblies, not by night, but- 

in open day, and seemed determined to keep no longer 
any measures. The consuls, who still held their troops 
engaged 'by the customary oath they had taken to them, *«. 
never to quit their ensigns without leave, led them by 
the senate’s advice out of the city, under pretence of ap- 
prehending a new war from the ALqui and Sabines. The 
soldiers, perceiving the artifice, had no sooner entered 
the field, but the most furious were for murdering die 
consuls, in order to free themselves and their fellows at 
once from the oath that bound them: but the more 
sober having represented to those madmen how use- 
less, with regard to their purpose, such a crime would 
*4%' they, by the advice of one Sicinnius, took, mother 
q hwthod. v They snatched up the ensigns, which they 
had sworn not to desert, and marched away With them. 
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*« *•*' The legions,; instantlyfomking their, officers,followed ; 
B retired to a hill (afterward called Mons . Saeefp) 

■1—— three miles from Rome near the river Anio. Here they 
coomL, encamped, and here they continued quiet, observing an 
exact discipline, and attempting no sort of violence 
whatever. 

d. n»i. §. li. A desertion so general, and which looked 
p ’ * 76 ' like the beginning of a civil war, gave great uneasiness 
to the senate. They immediately set guards at the 
gates of the city, as well for its security, as to hinder any 
more of the plebeians from joining the malcontents. 
But, notwithstanding this precaution, those who were 
burdened with debts, and even many others, who with- 
out being in debt, were discontented, escaped to the 
mutineers ; and Rome saw at her gates a very formida- 
ble army of her own citizens, ready to turn their arms 
against those that remained in the city. 

The patricians immediately divided themselves into 
several bodies, to be differently employed: some at the 
head of their clients, and of sgch' plebeians as would not 
take part in the secession, secured the most; advanced; 
posts ; others intrenched themselves at the entrance of 
the city the old men undertook the defence of the 
walls ; and all appeared equally vigorous and resolute. 

After these precautions, the senate dispatched a de- 
putation to the malcontents, to offer them a general 
pardon* and exhort them to return into the city. But 
p. srs. this step, taken before the swell of passion had subsided, 


* Dion, HaJ. gifts os the reason why the legions so readily followed their en- 
signs. The Romans, says be,wben they are in the field, respect nothing mm* than 

» ensigns end standards. They are to them as so many deities. They swear by 
xhilitary ensigns, and nay them n sort of religions worship* Os wrtihW: 

-■ te 


ilia 


r . T VW*1 them .with flowers, and perfume them. 

' ite, et custodies horrid a, inungantar etism feitis diebaft. tttl 


dwerepossemosneisprimufineUlDtsset!’' (Win. b. 13.) Tbi. custom Uskosttested 
by u insonatioo on «n ancient marble ; which nuts thus, Coror*. Iklatb. 8 io#u , 
Qv*m bisk* A eimated by: this superstitious prejudice, the soidiereb* 
greatest dangp% find despised death itself t o secure these preefoas pledges ! 
bsWg taken tyt&eoem/. * It eflen was treated as a capital erfcaiS,^ m^sa ift c ffig* ft 

mn&fod- id their care. **;.<•* 1* 'V ifiy* V 
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produced nothing but a contemptuous and menacing ai* 
siferfrom theseceders, 1 That the patricians should qmckjy *2* 
find what enemies they had to deal with which augment-. 
ed the general consternation and perplexity in Rome, £25* 
• < The two consuls, whose magistracy was expiring, ap- 
pointed an assembly for the election of their successors; 
nobody presented himself candidate for that dignity; se- 
veral even refused it. At length, Posthuraius Cominius, 
and Spurius Cassius Viscellinus, both consular persons, 
were constrained to accept it ; and the senate pitched 
upon them, because they were equally agreeable to the 
nobles and plebeians, and because Cassius especially had 
always behaved himself very prudently between the two 
parties. 

The new consuls began their administration with as- 
sembling the senate to consider of the best and most 
speedy methods of restoring peace and union in the state. 

Menenius Agrippa, a consular person, and eminent 
for integrity of manners, being the first called upon to 
' give his opinion, declared^^hat he thought it advisable 
to dispatch a new deputation to the malcontents, and 
to give the deputies full power to put an end to this ugly 
affair, upon whatever condition they should find neces- 
sary for the good of the republic. Some of the fathers 
objected, that it would be a derogation to the majesty of 
the senate, to send a second deputation to rebels, who 
bad ’given such an unworthy reception to their first : but 
Menenius answered, that this was no time to insist upon 
a vain punctilio ; that the preservation of the republic, 
and even necessity, to which the gods themselves were 
submitted, obliged the senate to court the people. , That 
Rome, the terror of her neighbours, was in a manner 
‘beskiged by her own citizens ; that indeed they had .as 
J^t jCommitted no act of hostility, but that for this very 
reason the senate ought to be . the more careful, tospto- 
which, whatever should be the suoeto*of>$t» 

* oftSWi hot butbe fatal to the', state. 
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adjjfced, that the Sabines, the Volsci, the iEaui, 
B *^ t and IneHernici, all irreconcilable enemies to the Rotmin 

mane, would already have joined" the rebels, if they had 

not perhaps thought it more proper to let the Romaps 
*!u£! >K weaken and destroy themselves by their own divisions. 
That no great assistance was to be expected from the 
allies of the republic ; that as for the nations of Campa- 
nia and Hetruria, they were always governed by events, 
and their faith was to be suspected ; that even the La- 
tins were not much more to be depended on, a people 
jealous of the superiority of Rome, and ever fond of no- 
velty. That the patricians deceived themselves, if they 
hoped, merely with the help of their clients and slaves, 
to withstand a combination of so many foreign and do- 
mestic enemies. 

M. Valerius (the late dictator), whose mind was im- 
bittered against the senate, added to what Menenius had 
said, that there was reason to apprehend the malcon- 
tents would renounce their country, and think of settling 
v. *». elsewhere : that Rome wooy become a desert ; and the ' 
senate, by continuing inflexible, , lose its chief strength. 
That, if they had followed his advice during his dictator- 
ship, they might by the abolition of the debts have pre- 
served union and peace between the two orders in the 
state ; but must not imagine that the people, who had 
so often been cheated by the false promises of the se- 
nate, would now be satisfied with that abolition. That 
he feared the ill-treatment they had received would in- 
cite them to demand securities for the future enjoyment 
of their rights and liberties. That the creation of a dic- 
tator, a modern invention of the senate’s, entirely de- 
feated the purpose of the lex Valeria, the people’s refuge, 
and; the guardian of their liberty. That it could not he 
denied, but many of the plebeians had been despoiled of 
. their fandsby the exorbitant interests exacted from them 
Me money lent by certain rich usurers ; and those poor 
,wn$chfe thrown into chains and slavery as m maay cri- 
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mmata : that indeed the more equitable among the par- vfigi* 
tricians had no share in these tyrannical proceedings, *»; 
bat only some haughty spirits, who aimed at an oligar- —1—' 
cby, and had formed themselves into a faction, at the »£»£ 
bead of which was Appius Claudius, the most declared 
enemy of the people, and who was always endeavouring 
to perplex and embroil the public affairs. And he con- 
cluded with seconding the motion of Menenius for send- 
ing a new deputation to the seceders. 

Appius, when it was his turn to speak, rose up, and 
. addressing himself to M. Valerius, said, “ If you had 
confined yourself barely to give your opinion upon the 
affair in question, without falling upon me so unjustly, 
you had not exposed yourself to hear truths,. which may 
not be very agreeable to you. But before I offer them 
to this assembly, it is fit I should answer your calum- 
nies. Tell me, Valerius, where are the Romans whom 
I have prosecuted with the rigour of justice, to oblige 
them to pay me what they owe me ? Name the citizens 
whom I have kept in chains ; go search among the crowd 
of malcontents, and see whether there be one man who 
will say, he left the city out of fear of being imprisoned 
by me. Every body knows that I have used my debtors 
like my clients and friends ; that without considering 
the old debts, I have assisted them anew in their neces- 
sities ; and that, as much as in me lay, the citizens were 
always free. Not that I propose my conduct as a rule 
for others ; I will always contend for the authority of 
the laws in favour of those who have recourse to them. 

I am even convinced, that, with regard to certain debtors 
who spend their lives in idleness and debauchery, it is 
^reasonable to make them pay, as it is noble and ge- 
nerous to forgive poor citizens who are peaceable and 
''laborious, but whose misfortunes have reduced them . to 
"«ctremewant : such has been my conduct, and such afe 
i lhf hnperious maxims with whrch l am charged. But, 
have declared myself a favourer Offfte great. 
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3 ^- and It is 'toy counsels that th^"have poss6Ssed Ifjfeliu 
jj^iiriv* of tnegovemment. — Thiscrime (turning towards 
7-~~ the dbief of the senate) I am guiftyHbf in common* with 
^yoti. The government belongs to you, and youkre tgo 
^ipf -wise to yieldit up to an unbridled, rabble to that fur&us 
beast which hearkens only to its flatterers, its slaves; 
slaves that often become its tyrants : and this is what 
we ought to apprehend from M. Valerius ; who, tKdugh 
all the credit he has in the republic he owing to thtf dig- 
nities with which we have honoured him, makes use of 
it now to ruin our laws, change the form of our govern^ 
ment, and, by his mean condescensions, pave himself a 
way to the tyranny. You have heard his own words, 
and must have observed, that, being better informed 
than we of the pernicious designs of the rebels, he gives 
us notice to prepare for new pretensions : under colour 
of demanding security for the liberty of the people, he 
seeks nothing but to destroy that of the senate. 

“ But to come to the chief point, upon which we meet 
this day : I say, that it is striking at the very found*- 
tion of a state to change its laws ; and that it is impos- 
sible to annul the contracts between private persons, 
without violating the public faith, the bond of society. 
Will you now grant to a seditious mob, who are ready 
to turn their arms against their country, what you have 
aften : prudently refused to quiet citizens, andwto brave 
soldiers ? Consider that you can make no concession 
in this article of the debts, without opening a door at 


the same time to new pretensions. Before it be long* 
|he leaders of the sedition, in concert with M. Valerius, 


arill want to be admitted into the chief dignities of the. 
state. | May the tutular gods of Rome grant, that ;fh© 
goyernment do not at last fall wholly into the handkof 
a b^se pcpdaffo that will punish you for your weakness, 
aR^hanifh.you, yourselves from your country I > 
f Endwvppra^rn used to terrify you; wHh;thet*garai 
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in hostage,? Will they/ with open force,‘attack a city^Wg 
which Encloses all that they hold most dear ? %ut 1*5* 
shall grant, that they^have no more regard to the ties ” 0 ”*' 
of blood, than to the laws of the government : have ^ 
tifey the generals, the provisions, the money, necessary "“ nU 
to maintain themselves in such an enterprise ? What 
will become of them during winter, which is now ap- 
proaching, without bread, without shelter, and without 
daring to straggle for fear of falling into our hands ? If 
they take refuge among our neighbours, will they not 
find the government there, as well as at Rome, in the 
hands of the great ? Cap rebels and runaways expect 
to be placed in any other condition than that of wretched 
slaves ? Perhaps it is feared, that our neighbours and 
they will join their forces and besiege Rome ; and that the 
city will not have a sufficient number of inhabitants for 
its defence ; as if the strength of the republic lay wholly 
in the rebels. But have you not amongst the patricians 
a flourishing youth, and full of courage? Our clients, who 
are.the soundest part of the plebeian body, are they not, 
like us, immovably faithful, to the interest of the com- 
monwealth ? It appeared by the last numbering of the 
people, that we h^[ no less than 130,000 men fit to bear 
afms; there is scarce the seventh part of these among the 
malcontents. But, if occasion be, let us arm our slaves, 
let us make of them a new people ; these we shall find, 
obedient. In our service, and from our example, they 
have learnt the discipline of war. How courageously 
wBl they fight, if liberty is to be the reward of their 
Valour ! If all these helps do not seem sufficient, recall 
your colonies. Nay, rather than submit to receive law 
from the rebels, grant the Latins the rights of citizens 
of Rome, which they have so long sued for ; you will" 
then see them immediately run to your assistance ; and 
you will want neither soldiers nor citizens. To reduce' 
myropinion to a few words, I think we ought, not to 
setfilli^ka to the rebels, nor do any thing that can 
■_ vol. i.\ ... ' x 
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HMj^f^hew thefeast feat or uneasiness. If they . return to. 
R ifa tbririhtyPwe ought to use them gently; but, if they 
?- C '.y persist in their revolt, fall upon thgm sword in hand*” . 

V This advice was approved, though for different rea* 
•Mp." 1 " sons, by the faction of the rich, and by all the. yourt§ 
senators. On the other hand, the two consuls, favourers 
of the people, and the old men, naturally timorous, 
maintained, that civil war was the greatest calamity that 
could befall a state. The same was urged by such of the 
senate as regarded only the preservation of the public 
liberty, and who doubted whether some ambitious and 
enterprising man might not arise even out of the body 
of the senate, and, by the help of these divisions, make 
himself sole master of the government. But scarce 
were they so much as heard ; the place was filled with 
clamour and threatenings. The youngest senators in- 
solent upon account of their birth, and jealous of the 
prerogatives of their rank, went even so far as to inti- 
mate to the consuls, that they suspected them. They 
put those magistrates in mind, that being in the place 
of the kings, it was their duty to maintain, against the 
invasions of the people, not only the regal authority* 
but that of the senate ; and the more violent declared* 
that if the least insult were offered to the latter, they 
would take arms to preserve to their order an authority 
which they had received from their ancestors. * , < 

The consuls, having conferred together, determined 
to give these warm spirits time to cool ; and for that 
purpose to put off the decision of . this great affair, to 
another day : but, before the assembly broke up, in order 
r. %s. to intimidate the young senators, who had talked in 8© 
audacious a manner, they threatened them, thattinlg$| 
they behaved themselves for the future with moremo- 
desty in venerable an assembly, means wouldbefoupd 
to exclude them wholly from it, byafBxipg the ag&'ri&r 
opary 'far-aaenafor. 8 - As this ndt 

•ha tat mi » cwtatatfe, ia raqnired, irpfeia 
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the young men, more afraidof losing their dignity than^jK# 
their point, truckled to the menaces and pmventf the **>■* 
consuls, who, at the same time, made use of another ^ 
artifice against the older senators who opposed the abo- ?,*X 
Rtion of the debts. They told them, they could noJS?* 1 ’ 
longer bear this division in the senate ; and that if the 
fathers did not enter into more unanimous measures, 
they would carry the affair before the people, to whom* 
as it related to war, they could not, without injustice, 
refuse the cognizance of it, according to what had been 
practised even under the government of the kings. 

Those of the senators who had embraced Appius’s 
opinion with most warmth, plainly saw by the turn 
which the consuls gave to this affair, that it would slip 
from them, if they persisted in their* first sentiments. 

The fear of falling into the people’s hands, staggered 
them ; and the tears and cries of the women and child- 
ren who embraced their knees, and begged of them 
their fathers and husbands, gained them over entirely ; 
so that, the senate being convened again, they declared p.ngs. 
■for coming to an agreement with the malcontents. 
Appius remained almost alone in his opposition. Ad- 
dressing himself to the two consuls, he said,- “ I find, 
it will be to no purpose for me to offer any thing farther 
upon this matter ; you seem resolved to treat with the 
rebels upon their own conditions ; however, you will give 
me leave to declare once more, that this shall never be with 
my consent. I repeat it, that I think we cannot indeed 
have too much regard to the miseries of those debtors 
Who have continued faithful and obedient to the govern- 

dse of fftoi senatoria in authors, Dio Cassias positively limits it to Jire»s*d»twent/ t *. 
which was the soonest time any one coaid have discharged the qanstorsliip, the first 
<i«ee of any considerable note : yet we meet with very many persons promoted to 
tbisorder, without any consideration had to their years, as it usually happened in all 
other honoars whatever, Ken, Antiq. p. 102. 

^ftanpey established among the Bitbynians, a law by which no one conM become 
amember of their senate, til! he was thirty complete* It is probable that he fot- 
eastern ofibe Roman repoblio in Ibis ref elation j snfrthe morejo* bee**s*e 
Afts-iu r lg one of his letters to the emperor Tntfan, that the 

- Me the Romans their fatten), espeeially in ifoti rektedtdwirinift*- 
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*■ ^ 

Jo¥»* nen ^i andj affirm, that all manner of negotiation with 

b cfJi*. rc ® 5e ^* s dangerous, so jong as they continue in arms.!’ , 

i As the fathers had already taken their resolution, they 

* v §* * * 

iMoth gave no longer any heed to the opposition of this in* 
flexible senator ; but named ten commissioners to treat 
P * 394 ' with the malcontents ; and chose them out of those of 
their own body, who had always declared in favour of 
the people. At the head of this deputation were T. 
Lartius, Menenius Agrippa, and M. Valerius, all three 
in great esteem, and of whom two had governed the re- 
public, in quality of dictators ; they set forward with 
their colleagues towards the camp. This great news got 
thither before them ; and the soldiers ran out in crowds 
to receive them. 

$. in. Amono the seceders was a certain plebeian 
named Lucius Junius, and who, out of a ridiculous 
vanity, had assumed the surname of Brutus, that he 
might have the greater resemblance to the illustrious 
deliverer of his country from the Tarquins. Notwith- 
standing this affectation, for which many of his com- 
panions laughed ht him, he was a man of singular per 
netration and foresight, and wanted not the talents of 
speaking' readily and to the purpose. He advised Sicin- 
nius, the leader of the mutineers, to cross the negotia- 
tion at first, and to start new objections against a re- 
union, in order to find out what advantage they might 
get from it, and at what price the other party would pur- 
chase it. “ The senate (said he) betray their fear ; we are 
masters, if we know how to improve this opportunity ; 
let those grave senators deliver their errand ; 1 under; 
fair* to answer them in the name of our companions^ 
and I hope to do it in a manner that will not be pp- 
serviceable to the common cause.” ‘ • 

These two heads of the secession having agreed 
upon the different parts they were to act, Sicinpius i^ 
t reduced the deputies into the camp, who, wbeAtbjey 
had placed themselves where they could be heard hy thf 
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multitude, which flocked about them, wer| told that 
they might give an account of tjieir commission.* Ma* 

nius Valerius then said, that he • brought them joyful -< 

news ; that the senate had not only decreed an amnesty ; 
of all their past faults, but had empowered him and his ^T 1 * 
colleagues to grant them all the favours that were com- p '* 9 *' 
patible with the honour of the patrician body ; and that 
there was nothing now to hinder them from returning 
to the city. To this he added some pressing exhorta- 
tions to the seceders, not to neglect the present favour- 
able opportunity, which the senate’s great condes ension 
and goodness gave them, of putting a happy period to all 
their discontents. 

When Valerius had ended, Sicinnius observed to the p.jsxs, 
audience, that, in affairs of importance, prudent men* t ” <, ’ 
never came to a determination, upon hearing only what 
could be said on one side of a question ; and he declared, 
that whoever was willing to answer Valerius, might 
speak his objections without shame, or fear, or reserve ; 
the necessity of the case not admitting of ceremony 
or human respects. Nevertheless, a profound silence 
reigned in the assembly : the soldiers stood looking at 
one another, each expecting that some other would 
make himself advocate for the common cause. Then 
Brutus, pursuant to his agreement with Sicinnius, step- 
ped forward, and, addressing himself to his comrades, 
said, “ From this deep silence, fellow-soldiers, one would 
imagine, you are still awed by that servile fear in which 
the patricians and your creditors kept you so long. 
Every man consults the eyes of the rest to discover, 
whether there be more resolution in others than he 
finds in himself; and not one of you has the courage to 
speak, in public, that which is the constant subject of 
your private conversations. Know you not that you 
are free? This camp, these arms, have they not con- 
videed you, that you are no longer under yourjjyrants i 
Or, if any doubt remained, this step which the senate 
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home ^ as now taken, is not this sufficient fo satisfy you? 
^ Those patricians, so haughty and imperious, now send 
‘ to court us: they no longer make use either of proud 
tomb commands, or of cruel threats: they invite us as their 
fellow-citizens to return into our common city; nay, 
some of our sovereigns, you see, are so gracious as to 
come to our very camp, to offer us a general pardon. 
Whence tHfen can proceed this obstinate silence, after 
such singular condescensions? If you doubt the sincerity 
of their promises ; if you fear, that, under the veil oif a 
few fine words, they conceal your former chains, why do 
you not speak? — All silent? — Hear then a Roman, who 
has the courage to declare his thoughts freely to these 
ambassadors, and to dissemble nothing.” 

Then turning to Valerius, “ You invite us to go back 
to Rome ; but you do not tell us upon what terms we 
are to be there : can plebeians poor, though free, think 
of being united with patricians so rich, and so ambitious? 
And should we agree to the conditions you have to offer, 
what security will the patricians give us for the per- 
formance? Those haughty patricians, who make it a 
merit among themselves to have deceived the people ? 
You talk to us of nothing but condescension and for- 
giveness, as if we were your subjects, and subjects in re- 
bellion ; but that is the point to be discussed. Is it the 
people or the senate who are in fault ? Which of the 
two orders was it that first violated those laws of society, 
which ought to reign among the members of one and the 
same republic? This is the question. 

“ In order to judge of this without prejudice, give me 
leave barely to relate a certain number of Tacts, for the 
truth of which I will appeal to no other but yourself arid 
your colleagues. ^ 

“ Our government was originally monarchic ; we 
had seven kings in succession ; and none of them ever 
did the people the least wrong. Tarquih himself, the 
lastof those princes, Tarquia, so odious to the idftite 
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and tfye nobility, favoured our interests as much as beT«««r 
opp6sed yours. He loved the soldiers: he had an*#* 
esteem for valour; he was always for rewarding it; and. 81 k **‘ 
every body knows, that having found immense riches 2JX 
in Suessa, a town of the Volsci, which he had taken, he 
chose rather to leave the booty to his army, than to 
appropriate it to himself ; so that beside the slaves, the 
horses, the corn, and the household-stuff, there re- 
mained over and above to each soldier five min® of »»*• *r. 

.. buthnot, 

silver. 

“ Nevertheless, to revenge your wrongs, we drove 
that prince from Rome; nor were all his repeated soli- 
citations and rich offers sufficient to move us, to for- 
sake your interests and return to his obedience. We 
afterward cut to pieces the armies of Veii, and Tar- 
quinii, which endeavoured, to restore him to the throne. 

The formidable power of Porsena, the famine we un- 
derwent during a long siege, the fierce assaults, the 
continued battles — Were all these, or in short, was any 
thing, capable of shaking the faith which we had given 
you? Thirty Latin cities united to restore the banished 
king. What would you have done, if we had then 
abandoned you, and joined your enemies? We might 
have had any rewards froth Tarquin, while the senate 
and nobles would have been the victims of his resent- 
ment. Who dispersed that dangerous combination ? To 
whom are you obliged for the defeat of the Latins ? Is it 
not to this people ? To them you owe that very power 
which you have since turned against them. What re- 
compense have we had for the assistance we gave you ? 

Is the condition of the Roman people one jot the better ? 

. Have you associated them in your offices and dignities? 

Have our poor citizens found so much as the smallest 
„|elief in their necessities? No, our bravest soldiers, 
oppressed with the weight of usury, have been groaning 

the chains of their merciless creditors. All thosefine 
promises of abolishing in time of peace the debts which 
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Y«»r»f the extortionsof the great had forcedus tocontractv 
sm. what is become of them ? Scarce was the war finished, 
— ~ but you forgot both our services and your oaths. With 
tmte what design then do you come hither ? Is it to seduce 
S ™ 1 ^is people by the enchantment of words? The moat 
solemn oaths have not strength enough to bind your • 
faith. And after all, what would you get by a union 
effected by artifice, never free from mutual distrust, and 
which must end at last in a civil war? Let us on both 
sides avoid such heavy misfortunes: send to us our 
wives and children : suffer us to depart from this land 
of our nativity, where we are loaded with chains like so 
many slaves ; or at best, are only farmers of our own . 
inheritances, and constrained to cultivate them for the 
profit of tyrants. So long as we have our swords in 
our hands, we shall be able to open ourselves a way 
into more fortunate climates; and wherever the gods 
shall grant us to live in liberty, there we shall find our 
countiy.” 

». Hat. This bold discourse renewed in the assembly the me* 
p ‘ 403 ' lancholy remembrance of all those miseries whereof the , 
people had so frequently complained: every man was * 
eager to quote examples of the rigour of the patricians,: . 
some had lost their inheritances ; others had suffered in 
the prisons of their creditors ; several shewed the marks 
of the stripes they had received; and there was not one 
who, beside the general cause, had not a particular injury 
to revenge. 

The venerable T. Lartius, undertaking to answer < 
Brutus, began with the article of the debts. He said, 
that, to hinder men, who had fairly lent their money, * 
from exacting the payment of it, had been a thing. 
impracticable ; and that it was without example in any ; 
P.404, well-regulated state, that the magistrate should refofet,;, 
the aid of the laws to those who demanded it, so long 
as those laws and customs served as a rule in the g <5*?..; 
verwflent. That nevertheless, as the creditors. ha 4 f 4 
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doubtlessbeen cruel totheir debtors, the senate 
willing to look into the necessities of the people, and ■ , 

to provide a remedy for them by hew regulations; but— 
that it became the senate’s justice at the same time to!!?** 
distinguish men who, though not fortunate, had been m" U 
ever sober and industrious, from such as were fallen into 
poverty, only through their own sloth and intemper- 
ance : that it was highly unjust in the plebeians to ex- 
tort, by force of arms, an abolition of the debts, when 
they might obtain it by fair means ; and to complain of 
the senate as refusing what they demanded, when they 
ought only to complain of those who threw obstacles in 
the way of the senate’s good intentions. 

Lartius, continuing his discourse, was beginning to 
say something of the rashness of their enterprise, when 
Sicinnius, provoked at what he had thrown out against 
him and Brutus, and addressing himself to his compa- 
nions : “ You now see by the haughty speech of this 
patrician, what you are to expect from his negotiation, 
and what treatment is preparing for you at Rome, if 
the senate can once draw you into their power:” and 
then, tugiing immediately to the deputies : “ Propose 
directly the conditions you are empowered to offer us ; 
or this instant leave our camp, where we are not dis- 
posed to bear with you any longer.” 

iv. These words were highly applauded by the 
multitude. But then Menenius, in the midst of their 
acclamations, made a sign to them, that he had some- 
thing to say, his known character of integrity, and 
of being a friend to the people, easily gained him at- 
tention. Silence being made, he told them, that the r. *ot. 

■, , . . etaeq. 

commissioners were not come to the camp only to 
justify to them the senate’s conduct, but also to inform 
»h«f" of what the senate had resolved in their favour. 

That the fathers, studious of the public good, had care- 
fulfy inquired into the causes of the unhappy divisions, 
andfyad found that the sevferity of the creditors to their 
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▼••Tor debtors was the true source of them. That, in order 
«to. to remedy these evils, they had determined a remission 
o ^. a jj ( j ue f rotn insolvents : liberty to all debtors, 
teJub whether actually in arrest or in danger of being so, in 
y consequence of any sentence given against them : and 
that as to debts which might be contracted hereafter, 
a new regulation should be made by the people and the 
senate in concert, and should become an established 
law: and that all the commissioners in the assembly 
engaged their lives to the people, and devoted them- 
selves and their children to the infernal gods, if they 
failed in their promise. 

This prudent senator finding the minds of the peo- 
ple softened by the promise he had made them, and 
desiring to extinguish, as much as possible, their jealousy 
and hatred of the senate, by convincing them, that sub- 
ordination in the state was necessary, and that the higher 
orders of men were as useful to the lower, as the lower 
!. iTy> to the higher ; he, to make this truth the more palpable 
to them, employed the famous apologue of a conspiracy 
mat in of all the members of the human body against the sto- 
Coriol ‘ mach, under pretence that this alone, without^ working, 
enjoyed the fruit of all their labours. Having applied 
it to the people and the senate, he desired them to con* 
sider, that this august body, like the stomach, conveyed 
into the several members joined to it, the same nourish- 
ment that it received itself, but much better prepared, 
and that to it alone they owed their life and strength. 
d. ti*i. He added, “ Cease then, Romans, unjustly to accuse 
the senate of having driven you from your country, and 
reduced you to the condition of indigent vagabonds: 
the fathers have never, indeed, done you any injury, 
nor have they any disposition to hurt you : far other- 
wise, they call to you, they entreat you to return ; they 
have opened to you the gates of Rome, and with open 
are ready to receive you.” 

; While Menenius was speaking, it was visible thatxbjs 
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words made a considerable impression on the seceders*, 
but when, in the close of his discourse, he fell to a pa- 
thetic bewailing the calamities of his country, the im- ~ — 
pending miseries that threatened all his fellow-citizens, 
aS well those within the city, as those without, — the^ 01 ' 
whole multitude broke into tears, and they all cried out 
to him, as with one voice, to lead them back, without 
delay, to Rome. The artful Brutus, however, put a 
stop to this sudden emotion. He told the people, that 
in truth they ought to be very thankful for the favour 
shewed them at present in the abolition of the debts ; 
but that he could not forbear letting them know, he 
was very anxious about the future, much fearing, that 
the senate would one day revenge themselves for the 
just concessions they had been forced to make, unless 
means were found to secure the rights and liberties of 
the people against the enterprises of so ambitious a body. 

“ What better security (said Menenius) can you ask, 
than what our laws and the constitution of the repub- 
lic already afford ?” — “ Grant us (answered Brutus) the p.409. 
privilege of creating annually, out of the body of the 
plebeians, some magistrates, who shall have no other 
power but that of succouring the plebeians, when in- 
justice or violence is done to them, and of defending 
their rights both public and private. We desire, we 
earnestly entreat, you not to refuse us this request ; but 
generously to add this to the other favours which, of your 
own motion, you have already granted us. If you came 
hither with a sincere intention of peace, you cannot reject 
so equitable a proposal.” 

The people highly applauded this answer. On the 
other hand, the deputies, extremely surprised at the new 
demand made by Brutus, retired a little apart from the 
.assembly to confer together ; but soon returned. Me- 
nbnius then said, that though he and his colleagues had 
full powers to treat, they did not think it would become 
them to make use of those powers in the present in- 
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r«ir£ stance : that the thing asked was very extraordinary, 
seo. and what, he feared, might one day prove a source of 
B ‘ c <0 *‘ much dissension : that, nevertheless, the deputies would 
not oppose the people’s request, and did not doubt but 
fathers would comply with it: and that he himself, 
with one part of his colleagues, would stay in the camp, 
while Valerius, with the other, would go and report the 
matter to the senate ; whose answer they would doubt' 
less bring in a very short time. 

These commissioners repaired with all expedition to 
Rome, and laid before the senate the new pretensions 
of the seceders. Valerius made himself their advocate. 
Appius heard him with indignation. He called the gods 
to witness the innumerable mischiefs which he pre- 
tended to foresee from such an innovation in the go- 
vernment. But the angry senator could not prevail ; the, 
P.410, majority being inclined to peace, a senatus-consultum 
was passed to permit the creation of new magistrates, 
who were to be called tribunes of the people. 

This decree (which included also the abolition of the 
debts) the deputies carried -to the camp as the seal of 
peace. The seceders (in pursuance of the advice given 
them by Menenius) sent L. Junius Brutus with M. 
Decius and Spurius Icilius, to finish, in form, the ac- 
commodation with the senate ; which was accordingly 
done by the ministry of the feciales. Brutus and his 
colleague returned the next day to the camp ; and then 
was held an assembly by curi® ; where they chose, for 
the first tribunes of the people (according to Dionysius), 
L. Junius Brutus, and G. Sicinnius Bellutus, the leaders 
in the secession, with whom they joined C. and P. Li- 
cinius tod Sp. Icilius Ruga in the same dignity. 

The election over/ the deputies imagine! that all 

p The tribunes were elected the 10th of December, wliich continued ever after to 
be the day when these magistrates entered on their office. Livy says, that C» Id* 
oink* and Lucius Albinos were the first tri bones, and that they chose themselves 
among whom Sicinnins Bellutus was one ; said the same hisMeu 
wtys, that according to some authors, there were but two tribunes created, upon ibe 
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business was finished. But Brutus not yet cogent, 
having convened the people, j^vised them to make a » 
law (before they left the camp), declaring the persons of B ' c ' . * !!' 
their tribunes sacred. The motion was universally ap- SX 
proved. He and his colleagues drew up the law in'X" 1 * 
writing, and the assembly passed it. By this law, who- 
ever offered the least violence to a tribune, was declared 
accursed; and his effects confiscated to the goddess 
Ceres :• he might with impunity be slain without any 
previous form of process. And all the Romans were to 
engage themselves by oath, and under the most dread- 
ful imprecations, in their own name, and in that of their 
posterity, never to repeal this law. The people, after 
these regulations, erected an altar to Jupiter the Ter- *•«»• 
rible, upon the top of the hill where their camp stood, 
and when they had offered sacrifices to the god, and 
consecrated the place of their retreat, they returned to 
Rome, led by their tribunes, and the ^deputies of the 
senate. 


CHAP. VIII. 

SjtCT* I. The tribunes of the people obtain of the senate, that two officers be an> pj e b. 
anally elected (out of the plebeians) to be their ministers and assistants ; who are wdalai. 

, afterward called ediles. II, The war is renewed against the Volsoi. The Roman 
arms prerail. Caius Marcius Coriolanos signalizes his courage in this war. Ill, 

T. Gegam us and P. Minnoius are chosen consuls. Rome suffers extremely by a 
famine, and this calamity revives the civil dissensions. The senate, to disburden 
the oity, send away great numbers of the people to plant two colonies. The ple- 
beians, who remain at Rome, grow more mutinous, in proportion as tbe famine in- 
creases. IV. The tribunes give out, that the dearth of provisions is owing to the 
malice of the senate. The oonsuls convene the people to undeceive them. The 
tribunes dispute with the consuls the right of speaking in the assembly. The next 
day* a law is passed by the people, tribuno rogante, whereby it is made penal to in- 
terrupt the tribunes when they are speaking in tbe comitia. Coriolanus, at the bead 
of some volunteers, takes the field and ravages the enemy's territory, sharing all 
tbeopoil among his soldiers. 

§• Rome, by the establishment of the tribuneship, Y.»rof 
made a great advance towards a new change in the form <ao. 
of her government. It had passed before, as we have BC * i>t ' 
already seen, from the monarchic state, to a kind of 
aristocracy ; foe upon tbe expulsion of Tarquin, the'^” 1 ' 
whete authority did really and in fact devolve upon tbe 
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Y*wjr senaj£ and the great : but now, by the cftatbn of tlie tri- 
«s*. bunes, a democracy begm to take place ; and the people, 
— y by insensible degrees, ana under different pretences, got 
, possession of the much greater share in the government. 

The senate indeed had no reason at first to apprehend 
so fatal a mischief to their authorities from the tribunes. 
These officers, at their original institution, had neither 
the quality of senators, nor a particular tribunal, nor any 
jurisdiction over their fellow-citizens ; they could not 
properly be called magistrates. Habited like mere pri- _ 
vate men, and attended by only one servant, called viator, 
who was little different from a footman, they sate upon 
a bench without the senate, and were never admitted 
into it but when the consuls called them in to ask their 
opinion upon some affair that concerned the interests of 
the plebeians. Their sole functions were to defend the 
plebeians ; to interpose in all grievances and impositions 
uvy. b. offered them* by their superiors. This interposing in 
D.'iui.' matters decreed, or going to be decreed, by the senate 
Sit - or the magistrates, was called intercessio, and was per- 
ks°c!»! formed by pronouncing only one word, Veto (I forbid it). 

But this power was confined within the walls of Rome, 
d.h»i. or extended at most to a mile round it. And that the 
people might always have protectors at hand, the tri- 
bunes were not allowed to be absent from the city any 
one whole day, except in the Feriae Latin®. For the 
same reason they were obliged to keep their doors open 
day and night to receive the complaints of such citizens, 
as should stand in need of their protection. 

These officers, immediately after their establishment^ 
obtained permission of the senate, that two persons, who 
should be their substitutes and assistants in the multi- 


tude of their affairs, might be annually chosen out of 
the plebeians : and such was the origin of the plebeian 
eedilet. They were at first called ministers and assist- 
ants of the tribunes ; and, in the beginning, were indeed 



more than the tribunes’ agents ; but they hhd, 
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in after-times, tlfe inspection of the public edifice^ the g*r*r 
cafe of the temples, baths, aqueducts, and the cogni- m. 
zance of a great many affairs of the like nature, which 
before belonged to the consuls: and then they wereJSSi*. * 
styled adiles . 

§. ii. All opposition to the making of regular levies Abxdt 
being now at an end, the consul Cominius led an army mdli! 
against the Volsci. He defeated them in battle, and took 
from them Longula and Polusca ; after which he besieged 
# Corioli, a city strongly fortified, and which might be 
called their capital. He carried this place, and gained a Livj.b. 
victory over the Antiates the same day ; but Caius Mar- piui >n 
cius, an eminent patrician, had all the glory of both p °m 6.‘ 
actions. The troops detached by the consul to scale the * IT " 
walls of Corioli being repulsed in their first assault. Mar- 
cius rallied the runaways, led them on afresh to the charge, 
drove back the enemy within their walls, and entering 
the city with them, made himself master of it. This ex- d. h«i. 
ploit achieved, he with all expedition put himself in the P .«s. 
foremost ranks of the consul’s main army, that was just 
going to engage with the Antiates, who were come to 
the relief of the place ; and there he behaved himself 
with equal bravery, and had equal success. 

The next day the consul, having erected his tribunal p^. 
before his tent, called the soldiers together. His whole P . sis. 
speech to them was little more than a panegyric upon 
Marciuft He put a crown upon his head, assigned him 
a tenth part of all the spoil, and, in the name of the re- 
public, made him a present of a fine horse with stately 
furniture, giving him leave at the same time to choose 
out any ten of the prisoners for himself; and, lastly, he 
allotted him as much money as he could carry away. 

Of all these offers Mareius accepted only the horse, and 
one captive of the ten, an old friend of his family, that 
ho might: give him his liberty. So generous and disin- 
terested a conduct left no room for jealousy or envy: 
atuMio add to the glory of the brave warrior, the consul 
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r«^r'be&t^ed on him the surname of Corrolanus, tramfer- 
ring thereby from himsab' to Marcius all the honour of 
— T • the, conquest of Corioli. 

Cominius, at his return to Rome, disbanded his 
army ; and war was succeeded by works of religion, 

£ us?' public games, and treaties of peace. The Latins having 
of late deserved well of the republic, a new treaty of 
peace and alliance was made with them, and confirmed 
by oaths ; and in memory of the happy reconciliation 
between the senate and people, a third day was at this , 
time added to the Feriae Latins. 

During this festival Menenius Agrippa died, and in 
great poverty, like Poplicola. His relations thought to 
bury him privately, and without ceremony; but the 
people being informed of it, they agreed to pay a sextans 
(or two ounces of brass) per head, in order to have mag- 
p. 4is. nificent obsequies for him. Upon this the senate entered 
into an emulation with the commons, and would by no 
means suffer an illustrious patrician to be buried at the 
expense of the plebeians. They allotted a sum out of 
the public treasury for his funeral, and committed the 
care of it to the quaestors. Nevertheless the people re- 
fused to receive back their money, and ordered it’to be 
given to Menenius’s children, to comfort them in their 
indigence, and excite them to the pursuit of virtue. 

A census and a lustrum closed the events of this me- 
morable consulship; there appeared to be in Rotnl at this 
time no morethan 1 10,000 men fit to bear arms, a num- 
ber by many thousands less than at the last enrolment.'' 
some ni - Under the following administration of T. Ge- 
ganius and P. Minucius, Rome was terribly afflicted by* 
— — a famine, occasioned chiefly by the neglect of ploughing 
tooth and sowing during the late troubles; for the secession* 
ih”” 1 ' had happened after the autumnal equinox, about sowing* 1 
p.«V. tim§ ; and the accommodation was not made till just 
£*& before the winter solstice. The senate dispatched agents' 

r. 418,' ^Doubtless grant nninbors had ran MMf to avoid being «J»V« to tboir ertditon *" 

m. 
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into fletruria, Campania, the country of the Volsci/nnd 
even into Sicily, to buy corn. 'Jhose who embarked for *«i - 1 
Sicily met with a tempest which retarded their arrival at — — 
Syracuse ; where they were constrained to pass the win- Sni • 
ter. At Cumae, the tyrant Aristodemus seized the money " 
brought by the commissaries ; and they themselves with 
difficulty saved their lives by flight. The Volsci, far 
from being disposed to succour the Romans, would have 
marched against them, if a sudden and most destructive 
^pestilence had not defeated their purpose. In Hetruria 
alone the Roman commissaries met with success. They 
sent a considerable quantity of grain from thence to 
Rome in barks ; but this was in a short time consumed, 
and the misery became excessive : the people were re- 
duced to eat any thing they could get ; and nature in so 
great extremity loathed nothing. 

During this distress a deputation came from Velitrtc, 
g Volscian city, where the Romans had formerly planted 
a colony, representing, that nine parts in ten of its in- 
habitants had been swept away by a plague, and praying 
the Romans to send a new colony to people it. The 
conscript fathers, without such hesitation, granted the 
request : for they considered that Velitras might be an 
excellent barrier against those of the Volsci who should 
be disposed to invade the Roman territory ; and that by 
discharging Rome of a great number of the citizens, the 
famine would be lessened. But what more than any D “*'- 
thing' else determined them to this measure, were the P 
murmurings of the people against the patricians for not 
having foreseen and prevented, by timely precautions, 
the present calamity. Some went so far as to accuse the 
nobles of designedly bringing the famine upon the ple- 
beians, by way of revenge for the secession. The senate 
therefore pressed the departure of the colony, and with- 
out delay named three leaders to conduct it. 

The people at first were very well pleased with the 
proposal, as it gave them a prospect of relief in their 

VOL. i. * y 
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hunger : but when they reflected on the terrible havoc 
the plague had made among the old inhabitants of Ve- 
litac, they began to fear, that the place might be still in- 
fected ; and this apprehension became so universal, that 
not one of them would consent to go thither. Neverthe- 
less the senate at length publishing a decree that all the 
citizens should draw lots, and that those to whose lot it 
fell to be of the colony should instantly march for Veli- 
trae, or suffer the severest punishments for their disobe- 
dience, fear and hunger made the people comply; and 
the fathers, a few days after, sent away a second colony 
to Norba, a considerable city of Latium. But the patri- 
cians were disappointed as to the benefit they expected 
from these measures. The plebeians who remained in 
Rome, being more and more pressed by hunger and 
want, grew daily more angry with the senate. At first 
they assembled in small companies to vent their wrath 
in abusive complaints, and at length, in one great body, 
rushed altogether into the forum, calling out upon their 
tribunes for succour. 

§. iv. The tribunes made it their business to heighten 
the general discontent. Having convened the people, 
Spurius Icilius, chief of the college, inveighed# most 
bitterly against the senate, and when he had ended his 
harangue, exhorted others to speak freely their thoughts ; 
particularly, and by name, calling upon Brutus and Sicin- 
nius, now aidiles. These men, far from attempting to 
extinguish the fire, added fresh fuel to it. In set speeches, 
which they had purposely prepared, they instituted that 
the dearness of provisions was wholly owing to the re- 
sentment and revenge of the rich patricians, touched to 
the quick at the liberty the people had recovered by their 
secession : that having corn hid in their granaries, and 
money to buy what provisions were brought from foreign 
countries fwhile the plebeians had neither the one nor 
the other), they little troubled themselves about the 
famine: and that the sending away such a numerous 
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colony of Roman citizens into an infected air, could be Y s * rof , 
with no very good design/ And the more to inflame 
the spirits of the multitude, they enumerated all the — .! 

past insults which the people had suffered from the no- * 
bles. Brutus concluded his harangue with loudly threat- 
ening, that if the plebeians would follow his advice, he 
would soon oblige those men, who had caused the pre- c.i«. 
sent calamity, to find a remedy for it : after which the 
assembly was dismissed. 

The next day, the consuls, greatly alarmed at this 
commotion, and apprehending, from the menaces of Bru- 
tus, some very mischievous event, thought it advisable 
to convene the senators, that they might consider of the 
best means to avert the impending evil. The fathers 
could not agree in opinion. Some were for employing 
soft words and fair promises to quit and gain over the 
most turbulent. But Appius’s advice prevailed, which 
was, that the consuls should call the people together, 
assure them that the patricians had not brought upon 
them the miseries they suffered, and promise, on the 
part of the senate, all possible care to provide for their 
necessities ; but, at the same time, should reprove the 
disturbers of the public peace, and threaten them with 
the severest punishments, if they did not apiend their 
behaviour. 

When the consuls, towards the close of the day, having 
assembled the people, would have signified to them the 
disposition and intention of the senate, they were inter- 
rupted by the tribunes. A dispute ensued, iti which no 
order or decency was observed on either side. Several 
speaking at the same time, and with great vociferation, 
no one could be well understood by the audience. The 

r The plebeians and their leaders were, doubtless, in some respects, very unjust 
towards the senate, on this occasion : yet the latter seem blairtable for not having 
taken more early measures to prevent the scarcity of provisions, which the want of 
a year’s crop must naturally occasion. And by tbe speeches which Dionysius and 
Livy (as we shall see hereafter) put into the mouth of Coriolanus, and which are re- 
presented as heard with applause by a great part of ibe senate, it appears,' that there 
were many in that body, who meant to lake advantage of the people’* hunger to get 
the tribuneship abolished. * 

v 2 
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r«rer consuls judged, that being the superior magistrates, their 
*«i. authority extended to all assemblies of the citizens. On 
B ‘ c ' 4 ?-- the other side, it was pretended, that the assemblies of 
tm!tu the people were the province of the tribunes, as the 
senate was that of the consuls. The dispute grew warm, 
1 ‘- 4 * 0 - and the hottest, in each party, were just ready to come 
to blows, when Brutus advancing into the midst of the 
assembly, and addressing himself to the consuls, pro- 
mised them that he would quiet the tumult, if they 
would give him leave to speak. The consuls hearing a 
plebeian orator ask of them permission to speak, instead 
of asking it of his tribunes ; and imagining from hence, 
that he yielded the point in dispute, readily consented to 
his request. Silence being made, Brutus without any pre- 
amble, fell at once to interrogating the consuls : “ Don’t 
you remember (said he) that in our treaty of accommo- 
dation, this right was granted by you to us, that when 
the tribunes should convene the people, on any affair 
whatever, the patricians should neither be present in the 
assembly, nor disturb it ?"■ — “ I remember it very well,” 
answered Geganius. “ Wherefore then (added Brutus) 
do you disturb us now, and hinder our tribunes from 
saying what they think fit ?”• — “ Because (replied Gega- 
nius) the people are not now assembled by the tribunes’ 
orders, but by ours. If the tribunes had convoked this 
assembly, they would have met with no molestation 
from us, nor would even our curiosity have brought us 
hither to hear what passed. Nor, though we convened 
the present assembly, do we object to their speaking: 
but we think it highly unjust that they should hinder us 
from exercising that prerogative.” 

Brutus hereupon cried out, “ Plebeians, the victory is 
ours, our adversaries have yielded all we desired. Cease 
disputing to-day ; to-morrow I will shew you what is the 
extent of your power. And you, tribunes, give place to 
the consuls for the present; you will not do it for ever, 
when you shall know the prerogatives of your dignity : 
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and these you shall soon learn. I promise you to make 
the thing clear to demonstration, and to humble, in some ^ 

7 B.C.491. 

measure, the haughtiness of these patricians. If I de- — — 
ceive you, inflict upon me what punishment you please, t^fnth 

Nobody offering to answer Brutus, the assembly broke' < s°"p Ul 
up ; and the two parties retired with very different P W1 ' 
thoughts. The indigent plebeians went home, persuaded 
that Brutus had hit upon some excellent scheme, and 
would not be so bold in promising, if he had not the 
means of performing. On the other hand, the patri- 
cians despised him as an idle boaster, and considered his 
promises as mere empty air ; knowing very well, that 
the only power, granted by the senate to the tribunes, 
was that of succouring the plebeians in case of oppres- 
sion. Not all the nobles, however, made so light of the 
matter. The oldest senators, especially, apprehended 
some great and incurable mischief from the fury of that 
enterprising plebeian. 

Brutus spent the following night with the tribunes, 
imparting to them his project, and consulting with them 
on the best measures for its execution. Escorted by a 
considerable body of plebeians, they, by break of day, 
repaired to the forutn, took possession of the temple of 
Vulcan (where it was usual for those to place themselves 
who intended to harangue), and presently gave orders to 
call the people together. The forum was quickly crowd- 
ed ; never was a greater confluence of the citizens. Then 
the tribune lcilius, stepping forward, entered into a long 
invective against the patricians, summing up all the hard- 
ships and oppressions which the people had formerly 
suffered from them. He added, — “ And no longer ago 
than yesterday, they even hindered me from speaking, 
thereby depriving me of all power belonging to my of- 
fice. For what power can we hereafter have to do any 
thing, if the liberty of speaking be not allowed us ? How 
shall we be able to give you any assistance when op- 
pressed by them, if we be deprived of the power of call- 
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kome )’ ou together (and conferring with you) ? for all 
business is begun by words ; and certain it is, that they 
— — ■ who have not the privilege to speak what they think, 
fwoth will never be able to execute what they desire. Take 
r; ul back therefore the authority you have given us, if you 
will not so confirm it to us, that we may have the free 
and undisturbed exercise of it ; or, if you are willing to 
confirm it, make a law, prohibiting all persons from 
giving us hereafter any molestation.” 

This discourse being received with great applause, and 
the people crying out to him to propose the law, he im- 
mediately read it aloud to them (for he had prepared it 
the night before), and then, without delay, proceeded to 
take their suffrages; the affair requiring the utmost dis- 
patch, lest the consuls should come and oppose it. The 
law was in terms to this effect : “ When a tribune is 
speaking to an assembly of the people, let no one con- 
tradict or interrupt him. If any one violate this law, 
let him give security to the tribunes, to pay the fine to 
which, after trial, they shall condemn him. If he re- 
fuse, he shall be put to death, and his goods confiscated. 
If there happen any dispute concerning the fine, the 
people shall decide it.”* 

8 Mr. Vertot and Mr. Rolltn seem to have wholly misunderstood this passage of 
Dionysius’s History. To conform their narrations to their own ideas of his meaning, 
they have altered the words, which lie puts into the mouth of Brutus, interrogating 
the consuls. They make Brutus’s question relate only to the negotiations on foot 
at the time of the secession, “ Whether it was not granted to the people, that during 
those negotiations, the managers for the people should have liberty to confer with 
them, without being molested by the patricians ?” And the latter part of Geganius’s 
answer, where he says, that ,f if the tribunes had convened the assembly then pre- 
sent, he would not have interrupted it, nor have come to hear what passed,” they 
impute to the consul’s hastiness, anil his not foreseeing the consequences (of which 
irioonsiderateness Dionysius says nothing). And they suppose that, by the new law, 
of which Brutus was the projector, the tribunes acquired the power of convening the 
people, and presiding in the assemblies by them convened, and that this was the great 
point now gained. La nouvelle loi, dont il s’agit, donne beaucoup plus d’etenduc n 
la fottetion des tribons qne la voie de simple opposition. — Cette loi lour donne ex- 
pressement le poavoir de convoquer les assemblies du people el d’y presider. KoJI. 
Hist. Rom* vol. i. p. 496. 

Mens. Rollin, that the law may the better square with his notion, makes it run 
thus, “ In the assemblies of the people, held by the tribunes, let no one contradict 
them,*' &c. Now the words, held by the tribunes, are not in the law' ; and we may 
observe, that the pretence for making the law was the tribuneshaving been hindered 
the day before from speaking in an assembly held by the consuls. And there is not, 
in the law, one word of convening or presiding. And it appears, 1 think, very plainly 
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As soon as the tribunes had the law passed, they 
dismissed the assembly. 

This transaction was followed by many disputes and al- 
tercations between the consuls and the tribunes, on vari- 
ous matters. The senate would not approve the plebiscita 
of the commons, nor would the commons confirm the de- 
crees of the senate. Each party kept itself upon its guard 
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from the concession, made by the consol Geganius to Brulas, in their dispute, that 
the tribunes, by the treaty of reunion on the Mons Sacer, were to have the privilege 
of convening- the people as often as they pleased, and conferring with them, without 
being exposed to any molestation from the patricians. And the tribune Icilius speaks 
of this as a right belonging to them, and of which the patricians intended to deprive 
them : and what he urges upon the people is, to secure to the tribunes, by a new law, 
the undisturbed exercise of their undoubted right of speaking to the people as- 
sembled. It is probable, that when this right was first gi anted, there was no 
penalty laid on those who contradicted or interrupted the ti ibuiies when speaking to 
the people ; and in this respect therefore the present law had something new , and 
it seems likewise to extend the privilege of the tribunes to all assemblies of the peo- 
ple by whomsoever called. But 1 should think, that the piincipal point gained by 
Brutus, on litis occasion, was not any thing contained in the new law, but was rather 
bis engaging the people to assume the power of making laws inbuno r ogaute (at tile 
motion of a tribune.) The people were nol accustomed to pass any thing into a law 
but whal was proposed to them by the senate, or the patrician magistrates. Brutus 
had promised, nol only to shew the tribunes the prerogatives of their office, hut like- 
wise to shew the people the extent of their power ; and this meaning could not be that 
be would shew them they had a title to powers which nobody disputed. In puiMi- 
ance of this promise, he persuaded them (as appears by the event) that thev had a 
right to enact laws, without any previous recommendation or approbation of them by 
the senate or consuls, and the sole request of the tribunes. The tribunes had hi - 
therto held only concilia , councils, for conferring with the plebeians, but they now 
turned these concilia , into comitia , for making laws. This was a matter of groat im- 
portance, extremely diminishing the authority of the senate, and augmenting that of 
the people and their ph heian magistrates. 

It would seem that Brulus and the tribunes raised that quarrel, which they had 
the day before with the consuls, on puipose to bring about this design. They rudely 
interrupted the consuls when speaking, that they themselves might be interrupted, 
and so have a pretext for complaining of ill treatment; and might by that complaint 
engage the people to make a law in favour of their tribunes, at the motion of their 
tribunes. And Brutus in this proceeding seems to have had a particular view to the 
affair of supplying the city with provisions; which was the great business then in 
band, what the people were most intent upon, and in which the confident promises 
of Brutus, had made the poor citizens hope some notable assistance from him. One 
of Brutus’s views 1 say, in engaging the people to net independently of the senate, 
was, that In case the senate did not take such measures with regard to provisions, as 
the necessities of the people required, and the tribunes approved, the people and their 
tribunes might, by their own authority, regulate the matter according to their own de- 
sire. And we shall presently find them threatening the senate to exeicise this authorit y. 

It may be proper to observe, that though the new law above mentioned is here 
considered as the first plebwcitum , or law made by the people, tribuno r ogunte, yet 
we have seen, that Brutus, as soon as he was created tribune, acted the legislator in 
form, when, on the Mons Sacer, that law was made, which declared the persons of 
the tribunes sacrosanct. lie is represented as convening the people, and proposing 
the law to the assembly. But, perhaps, as at this time all transactions were irregu- 
lar, this was not looked upon as a precedent which could authorize an imitation of it, 
when things were settled ; and this might be the motive to Brutus and the tribunes 
to take such precautions for preventing opposition from the consols in the affair of 
the new law; in the very making of which the prerogative of law-making, indepen- 
dently of the senate, was assumed by the people and their tribunes. 
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■v«*rof against the other. But these mutual jealousies and oppo- 
*61. sitions produced none of those mischievous effects, which 
E ~ are the usual consequences of civil dissension. The indi- 
teenth gent plebeians (pacified probably by the late enlargement 
“- 1 - of their own authority and that of their tribunes) did 
not break open the houses of the rich patricians to search 
for hidden provisions ; nor did they seize by violence 
what was brought from abroad to the markets ; but con- 
tentedly purchased very small matters at high prices ; 
and, when their money failed, feeding on roots and 
herbs, gathered in the fields, bore the famine with pa- 
tience. Nor did the rich patricians, on the other hand 
take advantage of the superior strength they had, by 
means of their numerous clients and domestics, to fall 
upon the poor, enfeebled by hunger, slaying one part of 
them, and driving the other out of the city ; but en- 
dured their offences (says Dionysius) with that gentle- 
ness and benevolence of miud, which prudent and in- 
dulgent fathers exercise towards their children. 

During this distress of the Roman people, several of 
the neighbouring states invited them to come, as many 
as pleased, and settle in their territories, where they 
should be admitted to all the privileges of the natives. 
These invitations were made by some from good-will 
and commiseration ; by others from jealousy of the 
former prosperity of the republic. Many Roman citizens 
accepted the offer, and removed from Rome with their 
families ; and of these one part never returned, but the 
rest came back when the republic had recovered its tran- 
quillity. 

The consuls observing these migrations, resolved with 
the approbation of the senate, to raise an army, and lead 
it into the field. Some incursions, which the Volsci 
had made on the Roman territories, furnished a fair pre- 
text fey this measure, and it was hoped, that the unani- 
mity, which generally reigns among fellow-soldiers in 
the same camp, would take place of that animosity be- 
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tween the patricians and plebeians, which was not yet 
extinguished ; and, at least, one advantage was sure to B 

follow from the expedition, that the troops destined for — 

the campaign, would find bread in the enemy’s country, teeuii. 
and thereby lessen the distress in their own. »wp. 

Nevertheless, the people, insensible to all these rea- r- 
sons, and dissuaded by their tribunes, would not give 
their names to be enrolled ; and the consuls thought it 
not advisable to put the laws in force, to constrain them. in 

1 § Coriol. 

An army of volunteers was formed of patricians only v 
with their clients, strengthened by some few of the 
plebeians, who joined them just before their marching 
from Rome. These were allured to the service by the 
perfect confidence they had of success ; a confidence 
founded on the experienced bravery and abilities of 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus, whom they were to have for 
their commander. The army advanced to the very gates 
of Antium, ravaged all the country about it, and brought 
from thence slaves, cattle, and corn, in great abundance. 
Coriolanus reserved no part of the booty for himself, 
but shared it all among the soldiers, who returned to 
Rome loaded with provisions. And then those of the 
people who had refused to serve, murmured at their tri- 
bunes for having diverted them from following so suc- 
cessful a leader. 
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Sfc. Sect. I. Plenty of corn being brought lo Rome from Sicily (in the consulate of M. 

Minucius and A. Sempronias), fresh disputes arise in the senate about the distri- 
Coriola- bution of it. Coriolanus is for taking advantage of the people’s distress to get the 

nus. tribuneship abolished. The younger senators applaud the motion. II. The tri- 
banes, who had been present at this debate, go away in a fury, and stir up the 

people to revenge. They cite Coriolanus lo appear before them. He refuses. 
They endeavour to sei/.e him as he comes out of the senate-house, but are re- 
pulsed by those who attend him. The consuls appease the tumult. III. Early 
the next morning the tribunes hold an assembly of the people on this affair. 
Minucius the consul, by gentle wdrds, disposes the multitude to peace; but Co- 
riolanus spoils all by a fresh declaration of the same sentiments which, before 
offended them. The tribunes condemn him to death. The patricians oppose the 
execution of this rash sentence, and the people seem not Lo approve it. The tri- 
bunes therefore resolve to proseente Coriolanus in a legal way, and to convene 
the people by tribes for his trial. The assembly is adjourned. 

Year of I. In the following consulship of M. Minucius and 
!fe. A. Sempronius, plenty succeeding to the famine gave 

birth to new commotions at Rome. 

teentit These magistrates took effectual ca're to store the 
»h"p. ul public magazines with provisions, both from the mari- 
time towns of Italy, and from the inland countries. 
i>. 433. About the same time the commissioners, whom the 
senate had employed to go into Sicily, returned with a 
great number of ships laden with corn. Gelo, tyrant of 
Syracuse, had made a present of one half of it, and the 
commissioners had bought the other very cheap with 
the public money : the question now arose in the senate, 
what price to set upon it ; and the tribunes were called 
into the assembly, to give their opinion. Those of the 
senators who had no views, but to restore a perfect in- 
telligence between the people and the senate, were for 
distributing gratis, among the poor, that corn which 
they owed to the liberality of the public treasure. But 
when it came to Coriolanus’s turn to speak, this senator, 
to whom the institution of the tribuneship was odious, 
maintained, that sucj? a condescension in the senate to 
the people would only encourage them in their inso- 
lence* that there was no keeping them to their duty any 
longer than they Were in indigence, and that the time 
was now come to avenge the majesty of the senate, vio- 
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lated by a seditious rabble, whose leaders, by an addi- Y ** r of 
tional crime, had extorted dignities for themselves, as a 
reward for their rebellion It was'thus that he declared — — 
himself in the very presence of the tribunes • teentli 

But before we proceed to the consequences of this Sri™ 1 * 
affair, it will be proper to give some farther knowledge 
of a man who is to act so great a part in this period of 
our history. 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus was descended from one of i 1 '"- , 
the most illustrious patrician families in Rome : he re- 
ceived the surname of Coriolanus, as was before ob- »«• 
served, for having taken, sword in hand, Corioli, one of 
the chief towns of the Volsci. Having, in his infancy, 
lost his father, he was educated by his mother, Veturia ; " 

for whom (as Plutarch tells us) he conceived so high a 
respect, and so tender a regard, that though no man was 
ever more ardent in the pursuit of glory, yet glory itself, 
the ultimate end of other men in their noblest actions, 
was by him coveted chiefly as a means to create delight 
and satisfaction to his mother. Happily disposed by 
nature, and virtuously educated, he kept himself master 
of those passions by which young men are usually en- 
slaved ; and so great an abhorrence he had of vice, that 
to be innocent, or to avoid injustice from the necessity 
which the laws imposed, or from fear of punishment, he 
reckoned not as virtue. He was frugal, disinterested, a 
contemner of riches, patient of hardships and fatigue : 
and never were these excellent qualities accompanied 
with a more exalted courage, or a greater capacity for 
the art of war ; he seemed to have been born a general ; 
but he was harsh and imperious in command ; as severe 
to other men as to himself ; a generous friend, an im- 
placable enemy ; too haughty for^a republic. Though ».u»t. 
ambitious of the highest dignities, he neglected those p. 

„ ° . . . ^ r .- Pint, in 

arts of management and insinuation so necessary Jp ob- conoi. 
tain them in a state founded upon equality and freedom . v 
He had stood for the consulship at the last elections, 
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rome an< ^ mos ^ °f ^ ie senators, with a crowd of other patri- 
*6*. cians, had appeared for him. But this very recommend- 
- " t9 °l ation of him by the great proved the hinderance to his 
t«”Tb promotion. For the tribunes, who dreaded the extra- 
ordinary courage and firmness ofCoriolanus, represented 
the earnest solicitations of so many nobles as a kind of 
conspiracy against the plebeians, and thereby engaged 
the latter, though they had come to the assembly well 
disposed in his favour to refuse him their voices. Of this 
refusal he conceived the sharpest resentment, as he evi- 
dently shewed on the present occasion. He said in full 
senate, <r If the people expect to have provisions at a 
low price, let them restore to the senate its ancient 
b?®!’ rights. Why must I behold plebeian magistrates in 
Rome ? I, who could not endure Tarquin upon the 
throne, shall I suffer a Sicinnius to reign ? let him se- 
cede once more with his plebeians. The way is open to 
the Mons Sacer, and to the other hills. Let them pil- 
lage our fields as they did three years ago, and live upon 
the crops they find there, the rich harvests their mad- 
ness has occasioned. When tamed by hunger, they will 
be more disposed (if I mistake not) to cultivate the 
lands, than, by a new secession in arms, to hinder them 
from being cultivated.” 

D.iiM. The popular and pacific men of the senate extremely 
disliked this passionate and haughty speech ; and de- 
corioi. clared, that it was more like the ravings of a madman, 
P ' than the counsel of a wise politician. On the other 
hand, almost all the young senators, with the rich and 
the ambitious of the elder, gave it the highest com- 
mendations. The majority of the assembly were for 
abolishing the tribuneship, and re-establishing the go- 
vernment upon its ancient foundations. 

$.11. The tribunes, who (as was said before) had been 
called into the senate, broke out into the extremest pas- 
sion of rage, when they saw how things went. To loud 
complaints and reproaches, they added the sharpest in- 
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vectives against Coriolanus whom they styled an incen- y«w »t 
diary, and the pest of the republic ; and they, threatened, s«*. 
that if the senate did not condemn him to death or ba- B C .'^1 
nishment, they would do it themselves. Coriolanus, 
on the other hand, threatened them, that if they did 
not cease their insolence, he would find means more ef- 
fectual than words to repress it. Most of the senate 
taking part with Coriolanus, the tribunes went out in 
the greatest fury, invoking the gods, the revengers of 
perjury, to witness the solemn oaths by which the senate 
had authorized the establishment of the tribuneship. 

They assembled the people tumultuously, and cried 
aloud to them, tljat the patricians had made a league to 
destroy them, their wives and children, unless they de- 
livered their tribunes chained into the hands of Corio- 
lanus, a new tyrant rising up in the republic ; and they 
sent him a summons to come and answer for his be- 
haviour before the assembly of the people. I'Yis' 

Coriolanus naturally haughty and resolute, having u . n »i.b. 
contemptuously sent back their officer, the tribunes im- 7 p ' 4S8 ‘ 
mediately went with a strong party of the most daring 
of the plebeians, and waited for him at the door of the 
senate, in order to seize him when he should come out. 

They met him, attended as usual with a crowd of his 
clients, and a great number of young senators, who had 
a respect for his person, and who thought it an honour 
to follow his opinion in the senate, and his example in 
war. The tribunes no sooner saw him, but they ordered 
Brutus and Icilius, who this year performed the office of 
aediles, to lay hold of him and lead him to prison. But 
it was not easy to execute such a commission. The pa- 
tricians, who thought it a most extravagant enterprise 
of the tribunes, to offer violence to a senator, against 
whom no process was commenced* resolutely put them- 
selves before him to defend him. They beat back the 
aediles with their fists: no other arms were used in those 
days, in the city, the inhabitants never putting on the 
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Y.ar of sword but when they marched out against the enemy. 
ml The tribunes, enraged at this resistance, called the peo- 
— ^ pie to their aid ; the patricians received fresh succours 
from their own party, and the tumult increased. But 
‘m” 1, the consuls at length arrived, and, more by entreaties 
than authority, prevailed upon both parties to retire. 

§.iii. But the tribunes did not stop here; they 
convened the people early the next morning, inveighed, 
as usual, against the whole order of the patricians ; and 
then in particular against Coriolanus, enumerating his 
crimes ; the words he had spoken in the senate relating 
to the corn ; his refusal, when summoned to appear be- 
fore the people ; and his driving away with blows the 
aediles, who were sent to arrest him. In conclusion they 
added, that if the patricians would speak in their own 
defence, they were at full liberty to do it ; and they kept 
the people together, waiting till the senate should break 
up. For the fathers were at the same time deliberating, 
whether they should justify themselves to the people, or 
silently let things take their course. The former was 
at length resolved ; and the consuls, having dismissed 
the assembly, repaired to the comitium, to clear the 
patricians from the charge against them, and to beg the 
people not to proceed to any harsh resolution against 
Coriolanus. 

TimT’ Minucius, the first consul, spoke to the following 
effect. He first complained in general, and with abund- 
ance of moderation, of those who catched at the least 
pretence to raise new disturbances in the republic ; and 
then remonstrated to the people, how very unreasonable 
it was to accuse the senate and patricians of having 
caused the dearth, when every body knew it to have 
been wholly occasioned by the desertion of the people, 
and their neglecting to cultivate and sow their lands. 
He toldthero, that the other calumnies they so often 
heal'd, of the senate’s designing to abolish the tribune- 
ship, and to make the whole Roman people perish by 
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famine were no less extravagant and monstrous. That 
to put a stop at once to reports so false and injurious, 

he declared to them, that the senate did again confirm — 

the power of the tribunes ; and that as to the corn, they u«»h 
left it Entirely to the people to fix what price upon it * 
they themselves thought fit. 

The consul, after a preamble so well adapted to. soften 
the minds and gain the good-will of the people, added, 
by way of a mild reproach, that he could not help blaming 
them for the precipitation with which they suffered them- 
selves to be carried away by the first reports spread 
abroad by some particular incendiaries. That it was a 
strange thing to, hear the senate accused as criminal in 
relation to a matter wherein it had neither done nor de- 
termined any thing, and only because in the debates 
about it, the members had delivered different opinions. 

“ Remember (said he), that at the time of your seces- 
sion on the Mons Sacer, all your entreaties, and even 
your utmost wishes, at first w r ere only to obtain the abo- 
lition of the debts. Scarce had you received so great a 
favour, but you made yourselves a kind of new right, 
founded on the easiness of the senate, to demand the 
creation of two plebeian magistrates, whose whole au- 
thority, according to your own proposal, was to be con- 
fined to the hindering a patrician from oppressing a ple- 
beian : a new grant, for which you returned us the 
greatest thanks, and which seemed to give you full con- 
tent. In those times of trouble, even when the sedi- 
tion was at the highest, you never thought of requiring 
a diminution of the senate’s authority, or an alteration 
in the form of our government. By what right then do 
your tribunes now pretend to carry their inspection, and 
give their censure upon what passes in our deliberations ? 
When, till now, was a senator ever treated as a criminal, 
for having spoken his mind freely in the senate ? What 
laws give you authority to demand his banishment or his 
death ? Let us suppose, since you will have it 80 , that 
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home ^briolanus has let slip some words too harsh in deliver- 
b c*ao ’ n 8 ^* s °P* n i°nj and that he is accountable to you for 
— — this ; are you not obliged in equity to forget a few ran- 
taenth dom words that were lost in air, for the sake of his real 
services, of which you yourselves have reaped all the 
fruit ? Preserve the life of so excellent a citizen, pre- 
serve to your country so great a captain ; and if you 
will not acquit him as innocent, at least grant him as 
criminal to the whole senate, who entreat this favour of 
you by my mouth. This will be a bond to unite us more 
closely than ever, and will be a new motive to the senate 
to continue their goodness towards you : whereas if you 
persist in your ret-olution of destroying this senator, per- 
haps the opposition you may meet with from the patri- 
cians may produce calamities that will make ) . u repent 
of having pushed your resentment too far.” 

*•***• This discourse made an impression upon the multi- 
tude, and brought them to an inclination for peace and 
union. Sicinnius was surprised and confounded at it; 
but, dissembling his uneasiness, gave great praises to 
Minucius and all the senators for having been pleased 
to condescend so far as to account to the people for their 
conduct, and for not having disdained to interpose their 
prayers and good offices in favour of Coriolanus. Then, 
turning to that senator, he added, in an ironical tone, 
p. 443. “ And you, excellent citizen, will you not defend to-day 
beforethe people, that advice so useful to the public, 
and which you so boldly gave in the senate ? or rather, 
why have you not recourse to the clemency of the Roman 
people ? for I would not advise you to deny a fact, of 
which there are so many witnesses, nor impudently at- 
tempt to justify it. Coriolanus, I suppose, thinks it be- 
low. him, in person to ask pardon of the people, though 
not below the consuls and patricians to ask pardon for 
him.” 

puuo The artful tribune spoke in this manner, because he 
p. ««. was persuaded that Coriolanus, a man of too lofty a spi- 
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rit to retract what he had said, or to stoop to supplies- r*w*f fc 
tions, would provoke the people afresh by the haughti- *«*. 
ness of his answers. Nor was he deceived in his hopes : -1— ' 
for Coriolanus was so far from owning himself guilty, 
or endeavouring to pacify the people, as Minucius had 
done, that he quite destroyed the effect of that consul’s 
speech, by an ill-timed resoluteness, and by the harsh- 
ness of his expressions. He inveighed more violently 
than ever against the tribunes, and declared boldly that 
the people had no right to judge a senator : that, if any 
man was offended at what he had said in the senate, he 
might summon him before the consuls, whom he ac-* 
knowledged for his legal judges, and before whom he 
should be always ready to give an account of his con- 
duct. T ,- at, if he now appeared before an assembly of 
plebeians, on their citation, it was not to submit himself 
to their judgment, but to reproach them for their wicked 
behaviour at the time of the secession, and ever since - ; 
and to exhort them to amend their manners. 

The young senators, charmed with his intrepidity, d. u»i. 
and overjoyed to have a man who durst speak openly p ’** 4 ' 
what they all thought, cried out that he had advanced 
nothing but what was conformable to the laws ; but the 
people, who saw themselves despised, resolved to make 
him feel their power. Some were even for killing him 
instantly ; and the tribunes gave the reins to this fury. 
Sicinnius, without collecting the voices of the assembly, wm. 
pronounced sentence of death against him, declaring P ‘ 
that it was the sentence of the whole college of tribunes, 
as a punishment for his insult upon them the day before, 
in the persons of their eediles ; and he ordered him to be 
thrown down from the top of the Tarpeian rock. The 
sediles immediately drew near to lay hold of him ; but 
thejpi. all the patricians in the assembly, running to his 
assistance, they placed him in the midst of them, reso- 
lutely determined to oppose force with force. The tu- 
mult rose to a great height, and the two parties, from 
VOL. i. z 
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louz n ^ I ^ ua ^ reproaches, came even to blows, At length the 
*6*. consuls throwing themselves into the crowd, and order- 
ing their lictors to disperse it, the tumult and scuffle pre- 
teoth sently ceased ; so great a reverence, says Dionysius, bad 
SUJJ." 1 ' the multitude in those days for that royal authority which 
resided in the consuls. 

d. h.u While Sicinnius, much disconcerted at this event, and 
yet very unwilling to quit his enterprise, was consider- 
ing what new step to take, Brutus, that able counsellor, 
ever fruitful in expedients, taking him aside, represented 
to him, that he must never think of destroying Coriola- 
♦nus so long as he was guarded by the whole body of the 
nobility ; that e\ en the people had begun to murmur at 
his pretending to be both judge and party at the same 
time ; and the multitude, who turn in an instant from 
the most violent fury to sentiments of compassion, look- 
ed upon the sentence of death as too rigorous ; that in 
the present disposition of men’s minds he would not suc- 
ceed by ways of violence ; and that the most reasonable 
and unexceptionable method was, to cite Coriolanus to 
appear in judgment before the people; and he advised 
him by all means to have their suffrages taken by tribes, 
where the great and the rich would be mingled with the 
poor, and every man’s voice would be of equal value ; 
whereas, in an assembly by centuries, the rich patricians 
might carry their point against a majority of the citizens. 

Sicinnius seeing no better way to extricate himself 
out of his perplexity, resolved to follow his friend’s ad- 
vice. Addressing himself to the people, “You see 
Romans, that no thanks are due to the patricians, if much 
blood is not shed this day, and that they are ready to 
C$P$e to the greatest extremities to rescue the declared 
enemy of the Roman people out of the hands of justice. 
Let asset them an example of more moderation. Some, 
to screen the delinquent, have cited the law which for- 
bids the putting any man to death, before a formal trial 
and condemnation. Let us admit this plea, though tbey 
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act not legally towards us. Return home now, and wait * 
a more favourable opportunity to ; do yourselves right. b 

You will not wait long. As for us, when we have re 1—’ 

gulated some afiairs more pressing, we shall appoint a t«ath 
day for Marcius to appear before you. In the mean time, S”" 1 ' 
as to what regards the price and distribution of the corn, 
if the senate do not take proper care of that matter, 
the tribunes will give directions about it themselves.” 
Having thus spoken, he dismissed the assembly. 


CHAP. X. 

Sect. I. The consuls endeavour by remonstrances to allay the heat- of the tribunes, 
and bring them to conform to the ancient usages, which did not allow the people 
to lake cognizance of any aflkir till it was referred to them by a decree of the 
senate. The tribunes consent to observe this rule, and desire they may he heard 
by the fathers in relation to tlieir charge against Coriolanus. II. The tribune 
Decius makes a long speech in the senate, inveighing bitterly against the accused, 
and contending for the people’s right to judge him. III. Appius Claudius in very 
strong terms opposes this pretension. IV. But Valerius, in terms no less strong, 
urges the expediency of the senate’s compliance. He exhorts Coriolanus in the 
most pathetic manner to submit himself to the people’s judgment ; and he adds a 
discourse in behalf of a balance of power between the patricians and plebeians. 

V. It is carried by a majority of votes that Coriolanus shall be tried by the people. 
Coriolanus having assurances given him, that the accuser's charge shall be confined 
to the single crime of tyranny, consents to the drawing up of the decree. 

r- The consuls, having soon after assembled the se- p. 
nate, to deliberate on means for appeasing the present 
troubles, it was resolved, that they should endeavour to 
sooth the plebeians, by selling the corn to them at the 
lowest price it had ever been at before the secession; 
and likewise to engage the tribunes, for the senate’s 
sake, either to drop the prosecution against Coriolanus 
entirely, or at least to defer it for a considerable time, 
during which the passions of the people might happily 
subside. The decree about the corn, when published, 
was universally well received and ratified; but the tri- 
bunes could not be prevailed upon, with regard to the 
trial, to grant any thing more than the delay requested!. 
A farther delay was occasioned by some acts of hostility 
committed by the Antiates, which called the Romans 

z2 
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Y«r«f into the field. But those enemies readily submitting, 
« 6 *. the troops in a short time returned home ; and as soon 
— — as they were disbanded, Sicinnius called an assembly of 
tMotii the people, and named to them a day for Coriolanus’s 
z? trial. He invited all the inhabitants of the city to be 
present at it, and ordered those who dwelt in the coun- 
try to quit their work, and punctually repair to the as- 
sembly, that they might give their votes in an affair 
which concerned the liberty and safety of the whofe 
state. And he likewise sent notice to Coriolanus to 
appear there, and answer for his conduct; assuring 
him, that he should have justice done him in all its 
forms. 

Great was the solicitude of the senate, to put a stop, 
if possible, to this proceeding. The consuls, not de- 
spairing to overcome the obstinacy of the tribunes, en- 
tered into conference with them upon the affair of the 
P.447, accused. Minucius put them in mind, that it was 
contrary to established custom, to refer any affair to the 
people, before it had passed the judgment of the senate : 
that the kings themselves had always had this deference 
for that august body. He exhorted them to conform to 
the usage of their ancestors, and, if they had any consi- 
derable grievances to lay to the charge of Coriolanus, to 
apply themselves to the senate, who, according to the 
nature of the crime, and the solidity of the proofs, would 
refer it, by a senatus-consultum, to the judgment of the 
people ; who then, and not till then, would have a right 
to try a citizen. 

Sicinnius clamoured against this proposal, declaring 
that he would never suffer the authority of the Roman 
people to be restrained and corrected by a senatus-con- 
sutetn. His colleagues, however, were more tractable. 

. By the advice of Decius, they consented that the senate 
should first make a decree upon the affair ; a complais- 
ance that, with regard to the present case, was of little 
moment, because they had doubtless taken a firm re- 
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solution, if the senatus-consultum were not such as they 
desired, to appeal from it to the assembly of the people, cm. 
and for so doing to make the iex Valeria, their founda- 
tion of right ; so that, in reality, the only question was, 
whether the affair should be carried before the people in 
the first or second instance. 

When the tribunes consented to let the conscript fa- 
thers decree (as usual) whether the commons should take 
cognizance of the matter depending, they demanded, in 
return, that not only they themselves, who by their of- 
fice were protectors of the people, might be heard in the 
senate, but any citizen, who would support the reasons 
of the tribunes, or oppose them ; and, they further in- 
sisted, that the senators should be all sworn, as judges 
used to be, to give their sentence according to truth and 
equity ; and that a decree should be made conformable 
to the opinion of the plurality. To these conditions the 
consuls agreed. 

§. ii. The tribunes were the next day introduced into 
the senate. Decius, though a young man, was their 
speaker, an honour yielded to him, doubtless, because 
of his eloquence, and the readiness with which he ex- 
pressed himself in public : “ You are not ignorant, con- 
script fathers, of what might happen to us, if a certain 
colleague of ours, who disapproves our coming hither 
to ask from you, as a favour, that power, to which by 
the laws we have a right, should bring us into judgment 
before the people for this proceeding : we should doubt- r. ms, 
less be condemned, as deserters and betrayers of. our' 
trust, to the most ignominious punishments. Never- 
theless, confiding in the justice of our cause, and the 
sincerity of your oaths, we have ventured to come. 

And though we are inconsiderable men, little qualified 
to speak in a manner suitable to the importance of the 
subject, yet as the subject is so highly important, ^e 
doubt not but this will be sufficient to engage your at- 
tention to our words. And if that, which we are going 
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Y«»r of to demand, shall appear to you to be just and useful to 
264. the republic, and even necessary to its welfare, we hope 
B ' c ' . 49 ° l that yott will readily, and without hesitation, comply, with 
teenti our request. 

cowai- « When you, conscript fathers, having, by our assist- 
ance, expelled kings, and established the present form 
Of government (of which we do not complain), came to 
remark, that the plebeians, in all controversies which 
they afterward had with patricians, were constantly 
worsted, you, by the advice of Valerius Poplicola, made 
a law, that any plebeian, who suffered violence and in- 
justice from the patricians, might bring his cause before 
the people. And nothing contributed more than this 
law to the maintaining that union among the citizens, 
which enabled them to defeat the many attempts of 
Tarquin to reascend the throne. It is in virtue of this 
law, that we, the tribunes, now cite Caius Marcius be- 
fore the tribunal of the people, to answer for the vio- 
lence and injuries we have all suffered from him. And 
what need can there be of a previous senatus-consultum 
for this prosecution? In matters concerning which 
there are no laws enacted, you have a power to make 
decrees, which the people, if they please, may confirm 
by their suffrages. But in cases provided for by in- 
violable law, actually subsisting, we may certainly make 
Use, Of this law, without waiting for a previous decree of 
consent from you. Will any one say, that every private 
citizen has the privilege of appealing to the people from 
an unjust sentence, but that we, the tribunes, have not 
the same privilege ? 

“ With regard to natural rights, the unwritten laws 
of nature, we think it just, that the plebeians should be 
upbtt An equal foot with you. The honours, dignities, 
magistracies of the state, we readily yield to those of 
your order, who are most eminent for merit and riches. 
Bui not to suffer injuries, and, if any person do them, 
to %iing him to condign punishment, we judge these 
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to be rights cbmmon to all the citizens. And, in this 
respect, we will not suffer the equality between the two *«*■ 
orders to be destroyed . So m uch for the question of right. — 
“ If it be asked, whether the granting what we now 
demand will be for the interest of the republic, there is ^“ p ‘ uU 
surely no man, who considers, that discord is the great- 
est evil that can happen to a state, but must answer in 
the affirmative. I will suppose that it was against your 
inclination, and was neither for the honour, nor the par- 
ticular advantage, of your order, to make us those con- 
cessions, which we obtained from you on the Mons 
Sacer. Yet as you have made them, and are bound by 
the most solemn oaths, never to violate the articles of 
our treaty, what consequences can you expect from your 
infraction of them, but a new revolt and a civil war ? 

And what hope can there be of preserving that domestic 
peace which was then effected, if you refuse the people, 
assembled by tribes, the power of judging a private citi- 
zen, who not only has himself violated our convention, 
by insulting the tribunes in the persons of their officers, 
but has had the insolence to exhort you, in full senate, 
entirely to abolish the tribuneship, the strongest bul- 
wark of our liberty, and principal bond of our reunion ? 

Nor is this the worst of his crimes. You remember it 
well, conscript fathers, he audaciously told you, that the 
fortunate moment was come for revenging yourselves 
upon the people: he would have you keep up the 
high price of provisions, that you might thereby force 
one part of the poor plebeians to fly their country, and 
reduce the other, miserably to perish by hunger. ...Cruel 
and unthinking man ! did he not consider that this peo- 
ple, whom he meant to exterminate with so much in- 
humanity, and who are more numerous and powerful 
than he could wish, being reduced to despair, would 
have broken into the houses of |he rich, forced open 
those granaries and secret repositories which conceal so 
much wealth, and either have fallen under the power of 
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rome patricians, or effectually rooted out that whole order ? 
ten. Could he imagine that an enraged populace would in 
such a case have hearkened to any law but what wasdic- 
t«stb tated by necessity and resentment ? 
comb!. , £ p or> t jj at y OU ma y no t be ignorant of the truth, we 
would not have perished by a famine brought upon us 
by our enemies ; but, having first invoked the gods, 
revengers of injustice, filled Rome with blood and 
slaughter. Such had been the fatal consequence of the 
counsels of that perfidious citizen, if some senators, bet- 
ter friends to their country, had not hindered them from 
taking effect. To you, conscript fathers, we address our 
just complaints. To your aid, and to the wisdom of 
your decrees, we have recourse, to oblige this public 
• enemy to appear before the whole Roman people, and 
answer for his conduct. It is there, Coriolanus, that 
thou must defend thy counsels, if thou darest so to do, 
or excuse them, as proceeding from want of thought: 
take my advice: leave thy haughty and tyrannical 
maxims ; make thyself less ; become like us : nay, put 
on a habit of mourning; suit thyself to thy present for- 
tune; implore the pity of thy fellow-citizens; perhaps 
thou mayest obtain their favour, and the forgiveness 
of thy faults.” 

When Decius and his colleagues had said all they 
thought proper to say, the consuls asked the opinion of 
the assembly: they began with the consulate and the 
f.4m. oldest senators; for in those days, says Dionysius, the 
young senators were not so presumptuous as to think 
themselves capable of instructing their seniors. Modest 
and reserved, and not daring to speak, they only gave 
thfsfo opinion by some sign, or by walking over to that 
sulq ^icli they thought to be most in the right. It was 
fromf-this respectful way of declaring their minds, that 
they /t|ere called Senatores Pedarii (from the Latin pes t 
a foot) ; thus it was a common saying, that a pedarian 
opinipn was like a head without a tongue. 
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m. Appius Claudius, when called upon for his tw* 
opinion, spoke to this effect: " You know, conscript *#*• 
fathers, that I have long opposed, and frequently alone, -1— 
that too great easiness with which you grant the people 
whatever they demand. Perhaps I made myself trouble- ^Tp. 01 ' 
some, when I so frankly laid before you the misfortunes 
which I presaged would follow from our reunion with 
the deserters from the commonwealth. The event, how- 
ever, has but too well justified my apprehensions. The 
people take advantage of your favours to ruin your au- 
thority ; you cannot but see that there is a design to 
change the form of our government. At first the only 
demand was the abolition of the debts ; and this people 
who are now so haughty, and who endeavour to make 
themselves the sole judges of the senators, then thought 
they stood in need of a pardon, for the disrespectful . 
manner in which they sued for that first concession. 

“Your easiness gave occasion to new pretensions; 
the plebeians would have their particular magistrates. 

You know how earnestly I opposed this innovation ; 
but you assented in this point also : you allowed the an- 
nual creation of tribunes, that is to say, ringleaders of 
sedition. Not content with this, the people would have 
the persons of their tribunes declared sacred and inviola- 
ble, made secure by the most solemn oaths ; privileges 
never granted even to the consuls: yet you, conscript 
fathers, suffer this usurpation too, and swore upon 
the altars the destruction of yourselves and your pos- 
terity. What has been the fruit of all these favours ? 
They have only served to encourage the people to far- 
ther encroachments upon your authority. They make 
laws without previously consulting you, and even con- 
trary to your will. They despise the decrees of the 
senate, accuse the consuls of male-administration; and, 
if any extraordinary adversity happens, which human 
prudence could not foresee, they impute it, nothin for- 
tune, but'to our malice. They pretend, that we form 
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Ynr of plots to deprive them' of their liberty, or drive them out 
R «6fc of their country ; and under this pretext, they are ever 
B,c ' 490, conspiring against us, as if they knew no way of pre- 
£»‘i> serving themselves but by our destruction. Too many 
of their actions, which are fresh in your minds, evidently 
discover this design ; but especially their late attempt, 
without any the least form of justice, to take away the 
life of that great captain, and most worthy citizen, Caius 
Marcius, on pretence that he gave bad counsels in our 
assembly. If the consuls and most respectable senators 
had not united to stop their fury, we had all in one 
day been deprived of our dignities, our power, and our 
liberty. 

“The resolution and courage which you shewed upon 
this last occasion, in some measure awakened these 
madmen from their drunken fit. They seem now to 
be ashamed of a crime which they could not accomplish ; 
they desist from violent methods, because they have 
found them unsuccessful ; and they seemingly have re- 
course to justice, and the rules of law. 

“ But what is] this justice, immortal gods ! which these 
men would introduce? they endeavour, by appearances 
of submission, to obtain from you a senatus-consultum, 
which may give them power, not to try, but in truth, to 
drag to execution the best citizen of Rome. They al- 
lege the lex Valeria as the rule of your conduct : but 
does not every body know, that this law which allows 
of appeals to the assembly of the people, was not a law 
made against the patricians, but only for the relief of 
such poor plebeians as might happen to be oppressed by 
the .great? And when you afterward consented to the 
creation of the tribunes, neither you, nor even the peo- 
ple themselves, intended any thing more in the esta- 
blishment of those new magistrates, than that this law 
might have protectors, and the poor be provided with 
advocates. The treaty of reunion gave no power to the 
P*®|dc to try patricians at their tribunal. No ; the Va- 
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lerian law is what they insist upon. Well then/ during rm«r 
eighteen years that it has been in force, let Decius give 
me one single instance of a patrician called in judgment B ' c '* 90, 
before the people, by virtue of that law, and our dispute 
will be at an end. There is no such precedent. If 
Marcius, or any other patrician, has so offended the 
people, as to be thought worthy of death or banishment, 
let him be tried ; not in an assembly of plebeians, but 
here, in this assembly; and let him be punished as the 
laws direct. For can it be supposed, that the plebeians 
will be impartial in their own cause, and, when they 
come to give their votes, be under no influence from 
prejudice against a patrician whom they consider as 
their enemy? It is my advice, conscript fathers, that, 
before you come to any determination, you maturely 
consider, that in this affair your interests are insepara- 
ble from those of Coriolanus : as for the favours you 
have already granted the people, I am not for revoking 
them, by whatever means they were obtained; but I 
cannot forbear exhorting you to refuse resolutely what 
they now demand, or may hereafter demand, inconsistent 
with your own authority, and the present form of our 
government.” 

§. iv. Manius Valerius, that popular senator who p. 
had been so serviceable in the treaty upon the Mons et *** 
Sacer, spoke next after Appius, and, in a studied ha- 
rangue, took the part of the people. Having first said 
something in general, in the style of invective, against 
those who fomented discord between the two orders 
in the state, he proceeded to the affair of Coriolanus, 
and declared himself for granting to the people what 
they desired. He said, that nothing was more likely 
to disarm the people’s rage against the illustrious patri- 
cian accused, than to leave him to their judgment; that 
the multitude calling to mind his personal merit/wnd 
foil of gratitude for the senate’s ready compliance ,nfith 
their desires, would certainly absolve him: that, never- 
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Tew or theless, to appease them entirely he would have 9II the 
R 2«! senators disperse themselves in the assembly, and each 
^l* 80 ' endeavour, by a gentle and popular behaviour, to win 
Si"!, over those of the plebeians with whom he was acquainted. 
'" p * bU Valerius then turning to Coriolanus, conjured him in 
the most affecting manner to give peace to the republic : 
“ Go, Coriolanus, offer yourself generously to the peo- 
ple’s judgment; this is the only way of justifying your- 
self that is worthy of you ; this is the surest means to 
silence those who accuse you of aiming -at the tyranny. 
If you persist in shewing a contempt for that tribunal, 
and in disowning its jurisdiction, to you alone will be 
imputed all the evils that shall be consequent to such 
an obstinate and proud behaviour. Are you desirous 
that the senate, your zealous friends, should, for your 
sake alone, engage in a contest with the people, where 
a defeat must be fatal to them, and even a victory would 
be shameful ? Set before your eyes the frightful image 
of a civil war ; the laws without force ; the magistrates 
without power; fury and violence reigning universally; 
fire and sword gleaming on all sides; your fellow- 
citizens murdering each other; Rome sinking under 
the rage of the two parties, and buried beneath its own 
ruins.” 

r.46». Valerius, who sincerely loved his country, and was 
softened by the idea of these great calamities, could not 
restrain his tears ; and the tears of so venerable a con- 
sular, more eloquent than even his discourse, touched 
the greater part of the senators, and disposed their minds 
to peace. 

' Then Valerius, finding that he was master of the 
assembly, raised his voice, and, as if he had got fresh 
strength, or were become another man, shewed himself 
undisguised, and spoke to them with that authority 
which his age and long experience in affairs gave him: 
“ W* are made to fear, that the public liberty will be in 
danger, if we grant so much power to the people, and 
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allow <them to try those of oar order who shall be ac- Year of 

• R'O M K 

cused by the tribunes. I am persuaded, on the contrary, *«. 
that nothing is more likely to: preserve it. The repub- B ' c ' 49> ‘ 
lie consists of two orders, patricians and plebeians : the 
question is, which of these two orders may more safely 
be trusted with the guardianship of that sacred deposi- 
tum, our liberty. I maintain that it will be more secure 
in the hands of the people, who desire only not to be 
oppressed, than in those of the nobles, who all have a 
violent thirst of dominion. The nobles, invested with 
the prime magistracies, distinguished by their birth, their 
wealth, and their honours, will always be powerful enough 
to hold the people to their duty ; and the people, when 
they have the authority of the laws, being naturally 
haters and jealous of all enormous power, will watch over 
the actions of the great, and, by the dread of a popular 
inquiry and judgment, keep a check upon the ambition 
of such patricians, as might be tempted to aspire to the 
tyranny. You abolished the royalty, conscript fathers, 
because the power of a single man grew exorbitant. Not 
satisfied with dividing the regal authority between two 
annual magistrates, you gave them a council of three 
hundred senators to be inspectors over their conduct, 
and moderators of their empire. But this very senate, 
so formidable to the kings and to the consuls, has no- 
thing in the republic to balance its power. I know very 
well, that hitherto there is all the reason in the world 
to applaud its moderation. But who can say, whether 
we are not obliged for this to our fear of enemies abroad, 
and to those continual wars which we have been forced 
to maintain ? Who will be answerable, that our suc- 
cessors, growing more haughty and more potent by a 
long peace, shall not make attempts upon the liberty of 
their country, and that in the senate there shall not arise 
some strong faction, whose leader will find means tabe- 
come the tyrant of Rome, if there be not, at the-same 
time, some other power, out of the senate, tawiflastand 
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y»t «f such ambitious enterprises,byimpeaching the authors 
* 6*. and abettors of them before the people ? " 

— — ! “ Perhaps it will be said, that the like' inconvenience 

te«rth is to be apprehended from the people, and that it is im- 
possible, by any provision, to assure ourselves that there 
shall not arise among the plebeians some popular man, 
who will abuse his influence over the minds of the mul- 
titude, and, under the pretence of defending the people’s 
interests, in the end invade both their liberty and that 
of the senate. But you well know, that upon the least 
danger which the republic may seem to be in from that 
quarter, our consuls have the privilege to name a dicta- 
tor, whom they will never choose but from among your 
own body; and that this supreme magistrate, absolute 
master of the lives of his fellow-citizens, is able, by his 
sole authority, to dissipate a popular faction. The wis- 
dom of our laws has allowed him that formidable power 
but for six months, for fear he should abuse it, and em- 
ploy, in the establishment of his own tyranny, an autho- 
rity intrusted with him only to prevent the usurpations 
of other men. 

“ Thus, with a mutual inspection, the senate will be 
watchful over the behaviour of the consuls, the people 
over that of the senate ; and the dictator, when the state 
of affairs requires the intervention of such a magistrate, 
will curb the ambition of all. 

" If, conscript fathers, what I have said, concerning 
a balance of power, be reasonable, refuse not to the 
people their present demand. They annually create the 
magistrates of the commonwealth; they enact laws; 
they abrogate laws ; they make peace; they declare war; 
the senate has never pretended to be absolute master in 
these points ; which nevertheless are, of all, the most 
important to the state. While you recognize in the 
people those high prerogatives I have mentioned, how 
caayou think of denying them the permission to try a 
private citizen, who is accused of exciting sedition, and 
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aspiring to the tyranny ? The more you intimidate the 
violators of onr lajyf, and the corrupters of our manners, 
by the many inspectors you establish to watch the con- — 
duct of covetous and ambitious men, the more secure will 
bp our liberty, and the more perfect our constitution.” ‘“p" 1 " 
Almost all the senators, who spoke after Valerius, r-46«. 
agreed with him in opinion ; and, in conclusion, it was 
carried by a great majority to refer the cause in question 
to the judgment of the people. 

§. v. Before the decree was drawn up, Coriolanus, 
who found the senate were deserting him, desired leave 
to speak ; and having obtained it, he said, “ You know, 
conscript fathers, what the whole course of my life has 
hitherto been. You know that this unjust persecution 
which I now suffer from the people, is occasioned only 
by the steady and unalterable zeal which I have always 
shewn for your interests. I shall say nothing of the re- 
turn I now meet with ; the event will shew the weakness, 
and perhaps the malice of the counsels given you in this 
af&ir. But since Valerius’s opinion has at length pre- 
vailed, let me know at least what is the crime I am 
charged with, and upon what conditions I am delivered 
over to the fury of my adversaries.” 

Coriolanus said this, in order to draw the tribunes into 
a confession, that they had no crime to accuse him of 
but the speech he had made in the senate. That speech 
was doubtless the sole or principal cause of their rage 
against him. However, that they might not be obliged p. 46s. 
to confine their charge to one fact only, and a fact which, 


to treat as a crime, must naturally engage the whole body 
of the senate in his defence, they, after conferring toge- 
ther, declared in general, that they would accuse him of n«t. 

_ n, J53, 

aspiring to the tyranny. 

Coriolanus instantly replied, “ If that be the change 
I am to answer to, I freely submit myself to thejudgnjeot 
of the people ; let the senate’s decree be put inu^bg*” 

The senate, for two reasons, were very wea pleased 
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rtuei that the affair took , this turn 1 : firat^ecause no attack 
R was to be made on the freedom of 4^h»g injtheir as- 
E ' c 'v’semblies ; and, in the second jilace, because Cpriolanus, 
JS having always observed an irreproachable conduct with 
rtip. ut regard to the crime undertaken to be proved upon him, 
they doubted not but he would easily clear himself at 
his trial. 

All the parties being thus far agreed, and the decree 
drawn up, the cause (as custom required) was appointed 
to be heard on the day after the third market-day ; that 
is to say, twenty-seven days were allowed to the accused 
to prepare his defence : for these markets were held every 
ninth day, when the country people came to the city, to 
vend their commodities; and make up their differences 
with one another. The tribunes, having assembled the 
people, read the senate’s decree to them, notified the 
trial, and exhorted all the citizens of the republic, as 
well those who dwelt in the country as the inhabitants 
of Rome, to be at the forum on the day appointed for 
hearing and judging so important a cause. There needed 
not much eloquence on this occasion. Most of the ple- 
beians waited impatiently for the favourable opportunity 
to signalize their hatred to Coriolanus ; and were as 
zealous against him, as if the preservation of the com- 
monwealth had depended on his destruction. 


CHAP. XI. 


Sxct« I. The day being come for Coriolanus’s trial, a dispate arises between the 
consols end tribunes, whether the people shall give their suffrages by centuries, 
Comitia according to the aaoient custom, or by tribes, wEioli had never yet been practised, 
by Wbe tribanes, who are for the latter, prevail. II. Coriolanus’s cause is heard, 
tribes, condemned to banishment, and leaves Rome. 


§. i. When the day came that the great affair of Co- 
riolanus was to be decided, an innumerable multitude 
crowded the forum betimes in the morning. The tri- 
them by tribes, in order to their voting 



cause ; whereas, from the reign of Servius Tul- 
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lius, thevoiceS had, always been gathered by centuries. 

The consuls be'ing come to the assembly, were for keep- jj ^ o 
ingup the ancient custpjp, not doubting but they could — * 
save Coriolanus if the voices were reckoned by centu- te.Si 
ries, of which the patricians themselves and the richest " 
citizens made the majority.* But the tribunes, no less b.v! Ia1 ’ 
artful, and more resolute, alleged, that in an affair which p ‘ 461 ' 
concerned the rights of the people and the public liberty, 
it was but just that the vote of every the poorest and 
meanest citizen, should be of equal weight and value 
with that of the richest and most noble ; and after a 
warm struggle, the tribunes carried their point. 

Just before they entered upon the cause, Minucius, p - 48 *- 
the first consul, made an harangue to the assembly. 

He opened his discourse with reminding the people of 
the affection which the senate had for them, and the 
favours it had heaped upon them at different times ; and 
he declared, that all the return the fathers asked, was 
Coriolanus’s discharge. He exhorted the plebeians not 
to consider so much a few words which had escaped him 
in the heat of his discourse, as the important services 
which lie had done the commonwealth ; and to be satis- 
fied with his submission to their censure. He intimated p.vw. 
to them, that if they acquitted Coriolanus by a plurality 
of voices, it would be said, they had found him inno- 
cent ; whereas, if they discharged him without proceed- 
ing any farther in the prosecution, it would be consi- 
dered as an act of favour to those who interceded for 
him. In answer to this, Sicinnius loudly protested, that 
he would neither betray the liberties of the people,. nor 
suffer any other man to betray them. But that,\if the 
senate did, dona Jide, submit the accused to the judg- 
ment of the people, he should have a fair and impartial 
trial. v 

“ Well then (replied Minucius), since, notwithstand- 
ing our entreaties, you obstinately insist that Codphittas 

* Sec this matter (ally explained, b, 1, c. Y. 

2 A 


VOL. 1. 
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roue tried by this assembly, I demand that, pursuant 

sfe. to your agreement with the senate, you confine your ac- 
BC ^‘ cusation to the single article of .aiming at. the tyranny, 
to«a and that you pretend not to mention any thing by him 
a”. UI ‘ said against the people in our assemblies : for you are 
barred from that, by the conditions expressed in the 
very decree which refers his cause to the judgment of 
the people.” To prove what he alleged, he read aloud to 
them the senatus-consultum ; after which he descended 
from the rostra." 

§ rr. Sicinnjus then began the accusation with a 
laboured speech, which consisted however of only ge- 
neral invectives, importing, that the accused, by the 
whole tenor of his words and actions against the people, 
had manifestly discovered an intention to invade their 
liberties, and become the tyrant of his country, 
p. 4 tn. As soon as the tribune had done speaking, Coriolanus, 

with a courage deserving a better fortune, presented 
himself in the assembly, and answered the calumnies 
thrown upon his conduct, by a bare recital of his ser- 
vices. He began with his first campaigns ; he gave an 
account of all the engagements in which he had fought, 
the wounds he had received, the military honours which 
his generals had bestowed upon him, and the several 
commands in the army to which he had been gradually 
promoted. He exposed to the view of the whole peoples* 
a great many different crowns which he had received, 
either for mounting the breach first in assaults, or for 
having first broke into the enemy’s camp ; or, lastly, for 
having in various battles saved the lives of a great num- 
ber of citizens. He called them aloud, each by his 
name, and cited them as witnesses of what he advanced. 
These men immediately stood forth, and gave public 
testimony of the obligations they lay under to him. 
Stretching out their hands as supplicants, they conjured 

< * liSUrty is taken to use Ibis word for the snggestum, or pulpit, or any eminent 
place, whence we find the magistrates speaking to the people ; though the word rostra 
WM not introduced till many years after this time. 
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the assembly not to destroy a man, to whom they owed jjy* 
their lives, and all that was dear to them ; and they of- 
fered to undergo, in his stead, any punishment to which _H— ' 
he should be condemned. As these Romans were mostly 
plebeians, and men known to have deserved well of their 
country, the multitude could not resist their pressing 
solicitations, nor even refrain from tears. Then Corio- 
lanus, tearing away his robe, shewed his breast all co- 
vered with the scars of a great number of wounds which 
he had received: “ It was to save these worthy men 
(said he), it was to rescue these good citizens out of 
the hands of our enemies, that I have a thousand times 
ventured my life. Let the tribunes shew, if they can, 
how such actions are consistent with the treacherous 
designs they lay to my charge. Is it easy to believe, 
that an enemy of the people, a man who intended to 
destroy them in a time of peace, would expose himself 
to so many dangers in war, only to preserve their lives ?” 

This discourse, supported by a noble air, and that 
confidence which flows from innocence and truth, made 
the plebeians quite ashamed of the prosecution. The 
best men of that order cried out, that they ought to ac- 
quit so good a citizen. But then the tribune Decius, 
alarmed at this change, stood forth, and said : “ Though 
the senate does not allow us to prove the ill designs of 
Coriolanus, by the speech he made in their assembly, 
and by his violent proceedings that followed it, we do 
not want other proofs equally strong and cogent, of his 
pride, and that spirit of tyranny of which we accuse him. 

You know that, according to our laws, the spoils of the 
enemy belong to the Roman people ; that neither the 
soldiers, nor their general himself, has power to dispose 
of them ; but that all ought to be sold, and the money' 
thence arising carried by a quaestor into the public trea- 
sury ; such is the usage and constitution of our govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, contrary to these laws, which are 
as ancient as Rome itself, Coriolanus, having got a con- 
2 A 2 
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roVe ^derable booty in the territories of the Antiates, divided 
b c!tgo ’ ta ^» by his private authority, among his friends, giving 

them what was the people’s due. This I call a proof of 

t«Mh tyranny. For indeed what was this, but with the public 
•up!* 1 money to make to himself creatures, and provide guards 
and supporters of his intended usurpation ? He must 
either deny a notorious fact, and say, that he did not 
dispose of that booty, or must shew that, in disposing 
of it, he did not violate the laws. Without dazzling us 
with the splendid show of his crowns and scars, or using 
any other arts to blind the assembly, let him answer di- 
rectly to this one article which I urge against him.” 

It was true, Coriolanus had, by his private authority, 
disposed of the plunder which the tribunes spoke of : 
but it was not true, that he had divided it among his 
friends and creatures only, as was objected to him, but 
among all his soldiers : nor had he done this with*h view 
to the tyranny, or with any evil intention ; but to en- 
gage his soldiers to follow him the more readily another 
time, and in hopes that the example of their success 
would incite the plebeians of Rome voluntarily t<? take 
the field, and seek provisions in the enemy’s country, at 
a time when the city was grievously distressed by a fa- 
mine, and the tribunes opposed all regular levies of sol- 
diers. This was the real fact. But it is probable, that 
many of the people, who had no share in that expedition, 
were envious of the good fortune of Coriolanus’s sol- 
diers ; and Decius, perhaps, having observed this, took 
the present occasion of awakening their envy, and of, se- 
ducing them thereby to condemn Coriolanus for a ge- 
nerous action, by which they themselves had received no 
benefit. 

As neither Coriolanus, nor any of his friends, had ex- 
p- **• pected this last accusation, they were wholly unprepared 
with an answer, The tribunes laid hold of this oppor- 
tunity to collect the suffrages ; and Coriolanus was 
condemned to perpetual banishment. Of the twenty- 
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one tribes, but nine voted for him, and twelve against 
him 

nim * B.c.490 

Most of the nobles and patricians thought themselves 

• , , , . , ° . , t • . w®* 

in a manner condemned to banishment with this great ««nth 

man, who had always been the defender and support of»wp. 
their order. At first it was only a general consterna- £'7. * 
tion ; but this was quickly succeeded by indignation ri^i, 
and rage. Some reproached Valerius, that he had mis- 
led the senate by his artful discourses ; others reproached 
themselves for their excess of condescension to the 
people ; all repented that they had not rather endured 
the last extremities than abandoned so illustrious a ci- 
tizen to the insolence of the multitude. 

Coriolanus was the only person among the patricians 
who seemed unconcerned at his disgrace ; he left the 
assembly with the same tranquillity, in appearance, as ,if 
he had been acquitted. He went immediately to his 
own house, where he found his mother Veturia, and 
Volumnia his wife, all drowned in tears, and in the first 
transports of their grief. He exhorted them in few 
words to bear this reverse of fortune with courage and 
constancy ; and having recommended to them the care 
of his children, which were yet but infants, he instantly 
took his leave, not suffering any body to attend him in 
his exile, except three or four of his clients. A great 
number of the senators and other patricians accompanied 
him to the gates of the city ; but he said not one word 
to them by the way, and he parted from them in the 
same reproachful silence, neither thanking them for any 
good offices past, nor requesting any future favour.* 

* Coriolanus was probably about thirty-five years of age at the time of his banish* 
ment. He had stood for the consulship the year before, and (according to Plotarcli, 
p. 220) had then served seventeen years. He began to serve as soon as he was of 
an age to bear arms, that is at seventeen. 
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CHAP. XII, 

* 

Sect. I. The plebeians exult upon the victory they have gained over the patri- 
cians in the affair of Coriolanus. The Romans having now no war abroad, nor 
squabble at home to employ them, turn their minds wholly to superstition, during 
the consulate of Q. Sulpicius and Sp. Lartius. II. The tribunes, from a political 
***• view, persuade the people at the next election of consuls to choose men of little 

spirit, and mean abilities for war. Their choice Tails upon C. Julius and P. Pina- 
rius Rufus. Ill* In the mean time, Coriolanus retires privately to Antium, one 
of the principal cities of the Volsci, discovers himself to Allius Tullus, general of 
that nation, offers him, his service against Rome, and is nobly received by him. 
IV. These tt^o generals concert a stratagem to stir up the Volsci to renew the war 
with the Romans. Coriolanus is introduced by Tullus into the assembly of the 
Volscian states, and there makes a speech, which is highly applauded. They ro- 
solve upon war, and to commit, the couducl of it to Tullus and Coriolanus ; but 
first, by the advice of the latter, send an embassy to Rome, to make such demands 
of the republic, as they are sure will be rejeoted. The Volscian ambassadors are 
dismissed by the Rom. u senate with a haughty answer. 

v««r of §. i. Never did the people testify more joy, not even 
as*, upon vanquishing the most formidable enemies of Rome, 
- B C : 49 ° - than they did now for the ad vantage they had just gained 
over the senate and the whole body of the patricians. By 
JU?’ 01 * the proceedings in the affair of Coriolanus, the- people 
had got a precedent for citing before their tribunal, and 
judging the most illustrious of the nobles ; a precedent 
which the tribunes failed not to improve into an esta- 
blished custom. And how much soever the ancient dig- 
nity of the patrician order was diminished by this inno- 
d.hu. vation, Dionysius is of opinion, that it was a proper curb 
p‘. *70. upon the ambition of the great, and not only salutary to 
the republic, but even necessary to its preservation : and 
though some hot-headed tribunes, animated by views of 
self-interest, or private pique, might now and then abuse 
their power, by commencing unjust prosecutions, yet 
those of the nobles, who took upon them the manage- 
ment of public affairs, with honest and patriot intentions, 
would be in little danger of suffering any disgrace by a 
sentence of the people. 

v The same historian, in the close of his relation of what 
happened at Rome, from the time of the secession to 
the trial of Coriolanus, very justly remarks, as more 
worthy to be admired than the most shining exploits of 
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the Romans, the rare temper and moderation which' ap-j«rof 
peared in both parties, in their late contentions : that *&• 

i • i , , , ' . . , , B.C4QO. 

such important changes should be brought about merely <■ 

by conferences and arguments, and without any of those u»ui 
inhuman and fatal acts of violence, which, on the like 'h”. u1 ' 
occasions, were so common in the states of Greece and 
Sicily. 

During the following consulship of Q. Suipicius and 
Sp. Lartius,* superstition alone filled the minds of the «&»• 

Romans. Nothing now was talked of but visions, spec 

tres, miraculous voices, monsters, and prodigies of all t^th 1 
sorts. Titus Latinus, or, according to Livy, Tib. Ati- 
nius, an old man, and bed-rid, made himself be con- 
veyed in a litter from the country to Rome, where he 
related to the conscript fathers a dream, in which he J|; Jj. 
said, Jupiter Capitolinus had appeared to him, and com- 
manded him to tell the senate, “That they must repeat p ** 5, 
the celebration of the public games, because in the last 
performance, a bad dancer had led up the dances. (He 
added), that he having neglected the admonition, Jupiter 
in revenge had thrown him into the condition he then 
was, having first killed one of his sons.” As fast as the 
man discharged his commission, so fast he recovered the 
use of his limbs ; and this put the senate into a terrible 
fright. Strict inquiries were made after the bad dancer, 
and he was at length found to be a slave, whom his 
master, a substantial citizen, had, just before the reli- 
gious procession that preceded the sports, caused to be 
whipped through the crossways, the forum, and the 
circus, through all which places the procession was to 
pass. The poor wretch, from the violence of his pain, 
had uttered imprecations, and had screwed himself into 
a hundred odd postures at every stroke ; an improper and 
indecent prelude to so solemn a ceremony. And this it 
seems had offended Jupiter. The citizen was fined, and u. h»i. 
a decree passed for renewing the games in a more sump- 

x A second time consul. 
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rome tuous and expensive manner than before. The senate 
sfis. however deferred the celebration of them to the next 

B.C.480. 

; consulate. # 

twIT" n. The consular power being now the only thing 

which kept the tribunes in awe, we may well suppose, 
that they employed their efforts to hinder its falling into 
any h§nds but of patricians devoted to their interests, 
or too little esteemed to be much feared : and, perhaps, 
they insinuated to the people, that the greatest captains 
were not the most fit to govern a commonwealth ; that 
men of their high courage, and accustomed to an ab- 
solute power in the armies, brought home with their 
victories a spirit of pride ever dangerous in a free state. 
As the consuls were always chosen in the comitia by 
centuries, of which those of the first and richest class 


made the majority, the senators and patricians had usu- 
ally disposed of that dignity as they pleased. But now, 
even in that kind of assembly, the plebeian party car- 
d. iiai. ried their point by the artful management of their tri- 
p*. 48 i. bunes. C. Julius and P. Pinarius Rufus, men known 


k'o me to be but indifferent soldiers, were, by the votes of the 
b.c?«o. people, raised to the consulship, and chiefly (says Diony- 
sius) for that reason/ 

§. in. In the meantime, Coriolan us, that exiled hero, 


Twenty. 

first 

consul. 

•hip. 


f Mr. Vcrtot observes upon ibis occasion, that tiie senate and I lie people acted 
botb of them contrary to tbeir real interests, and seemed to nim at joining two things 
incompatible. All the Romans, says he, as well patricians as plebeians, aspired to 
the conquest of Italy ; the command of the armies was reserved to the patricians, who 
indeed possessed all the dignities of the state ; they had no soldiers but the plebeians, 
whom they would reduce to that timid submission, and that servile dependanoe, 
which they could scarce have expected in mean artificers, and a populace bred up in 
obscurity. The people, on the other hand, powerful, numerous, and full of that fero- 
city growing from a continual exercise of arms, in order to lessen the authority of 
the government, were fur having consuls and generals w ho would he easy, indulgent, 
complacent to the multitude, and would behave themselves towards their soldiers 
rather with the modest manners of equality, than with that lofty and imperious air 
which the command of armies naturally gives a general. It was necessary, fur patting 
an end to the misunderstanding between those two orders in the republic, that they 
should either jointly have resolved to content themselves with the narrow limits of 
their st^le, and lay aside the ambition of making conquests ; or that the patricians 
should have allowed a greater share in the government to a warlike people, citizens 
during winter, bat soldiers all the summer ; and the people, on their side, have named 
to the command none bat the best generals in the republic. , 

' Mr; Ye riot adds; that he owes this reflection to the events that follow ; it nut being 
long before the people repented their having intrasted the government of the state, 
Wad (hp command of tfao armies, to two men equally inoupable of those functions. 
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who had appeared so unmoved by his disgrace, was me- y<ar of 
ditating, with all the force of his, mind, the most effect- R 2<£ E 
ual means to revenge his wrongs ; his silence and seem- E,C,4 H8 ' 
ing insensibility having been the pure effect of an in- 
dignation and resentment too deep for superficial ex- 
pression. He spent the first days of his banishment at D . iiai. 
a country-seat of his own, his thoughts wholly employed b p \ 
how to compass the destruction of his enemies ; a de- c««oi’.“ 
sign which his vengeful heart would not forego, though p- 
the execution of it should involve the ruin of his country. 

At length, when he had cast his eyes upon the several 
nations that were neighbours and enemies to Rome, Sa- 
bines, iEqui, Tuscans, Volsci, and Hernici, he found 
none that seemed more exasperated against the Romans, 
or in a better condition to undertake a war, than the 
Volsci. 

They were a republic or community, consisting of se- 
veral small cantons, united by a league, and governed 
by an assembly of deputies from each of them. This 
nation bordering upon Rome, and jealous of her rising 
greatness, had always opposed it with remarkable cou- 
rage, though with little success. The Romans had taken 
from them some of their towns, and part of their terri- 
tory; and during the time that Coriolanus’s affair was 
depending, had, by threatening them with a new war 
(on occasion of some violence they had offered to cer- 
tain Sicilian ambassadors sent to Rome upon the corn 
^traffic), terrified them into the submission of suppliants 
for peace. The Volsci obtained of the republic a truce 
for two years. But this did not lessen the animosity in 
their hearts ; they sought all over Italy to stir up new 
enemies against the Romans ; and it was upon the know- 
ledge of this Coriolanus built his hopes of engaging 
them to renew the war. But he was the most unfit 
man in the world for such an undertaking ; he had done 
them more mischief than all the other Roman generals ; 
more than once he had cut to pieces their troops, ra- 
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romb va & ec ^ ^ le * r country, taken and plundered their towns ; 

name Coriolanus was no less odious than formid- 
— — ■ able throughout the whole community of the Volsci. 

Twenty ° J 

first Besides, they had at this time for their general At- 
sh!'p“ 1 ’ tius Tullus, whom Coriolanus in many actions, where 
they fought against each other, had constantly vanquish- 
ed ; a disgrace which few commanders have magnani- 
mity enough to forgive. Nothing could be more dan- 
gerous for the Roman, than to put himself into the 
hands of such an enemy ; nevertheless, immoderate thirst 
of vengeance being now the prevailing passion in his 
soul, that was unused to fear, he resolved to apply him- 
self immediately to Tullus. 

tJvjf, He departed from his retreat in disguise: and in the 
C.35. evening entered Antium, one of the chief cities of the 
Corioi. Volsci. It was here that T ullus resided, and to his house 
£>. nti. Coriolanus went directly. With his face covered, and 
p,*48x, without speaking one word, he walked in, and seated 
M*'i. himself by the hearth of the domestic gods, a place sa- 
b S ’ cred in all the houses of the ancient pagans. A beha- 
viour so extraordinary, and a certain air of authority that 
never abandons great men, surprised the servants ; they 
ran to tell their master. Tullus came, and demanded of 
him who he was, and what he required. 

Coriolanus then discovering himself : “ If thou dost 
not yet know me, I am Caius Marcius, my surname is 
Coriolanus, the only reward left me of all my services. 
I am banished from Rome through the hatred of the 
people, and the pusillanimity of the great : I seek re- 
venge; it lies in thy power to employ my sword against 
our common enemies. If thy republic will not accept 
of my service, I give my life into thy hands; destroy an 
old enemy, who otherwise may do more mischief to thy 
country.” 

Tullus, amazed at the greatness of his courage, gave 
him his hand: “Fear nothing, Marcius, thy confidence 
is thy, security. By giving us thyself, thou, makest us 
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an inestimable present; we shall know how to value thy t.m of 
services better than thy fellow-citizens : so great a cap- 
tain may justly expect the highest honours from the 
Volsci.” He then led him into his apartment, where 
they privately conferred about the means of renewing ',“ s t ul * 
the war. 

§. iv. It has been already observed, that there wasD.n»i. 
at this time a truce between the Volsci and the Romans; «2,«3. 
the business was to bring the former to a resolution ofb"f’ 
breaking it; anoint not easy to be carried, because of pi”'-,,, 
the losses which the Volsci had suffered in the last war. p^ 1 .’ 
However, the two generals found means to compass what 
they desired. The Romans were preparing for their 
public sports (a part of the religion of those times), pur- 
suant to the admonition, before mentioned, of Jupiter 
by the old man. From the several nations about Rome, 
there flocked to the show great numbers, and particu- 
larly of the Volsci. They crowded every quarter of the 
city ; nay many, not being able to find hosts to receive 
them, lay under tents in the public places. So unusual 
a multitude of strangers gave uneasiness to the consuls ; 
and, to add to it, Tullus contrived to raise a false alarm, 
that the Volsci intended to set fire to the town. The 
known animosity of that people against the republic 
made the report easily credited ; so that the magistrates 
caused an order to be published, enjoining all the Volsci 
to depart before night, and even prescribing the gate 
'through which they should pass : and accordingly all of 
that nation were instantly driven out of Rome. As they 
were returning home, each man bearing in his heart the 
shame of this ill usage, and a strong desire of revenge, 
Tullus met them in the way as by chance ; and, when “y* 
he had heard them relate the unworthy manner in which 
they had been treated, “ Is it possible (he cried) they 
could drive you from a public festival, like the profanest 
wretches and outlaws ? After so vile a treatment, you can 
no longer hide from yourselves the implacable^atred 
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rome w ^' c h *^e Romans bear you. And will you patiently 
b c«8 wa ^ without regard to the truce which has disarmed 

you, they suddenly invade us again, and lay waste our 

fir!' ' territories ?” 

»mp’ uI ’ An assembly of the states was called without delay ; 
b.'”* 1 and the more violent were for immediately carrying fire 
and sword into the territory of Rome, in revenge for the 
insult they had received. But Tullus, who conducted 
this affair, advised them, before they broke out, to send 
for Coriolanu3 into their assembly : “ THat captain (said 
he), whose valour we have so often experienced, and who 
now bears more enmity to the Romans than even we 
ourselves, seems to have been brought hither by the gods 
to restore our affairs ; and he will give us no counsels, 
whereof he will not share the dangers of the execution.” 

The Roman, being introduced into the assembly, ap- 
peared there with a countenance sad, but resolute ; all 
present fixed their eyes attentively upon the man, whose 
name had been so dreadful to them ; and they listened 
to him with that respect which is always ’aid to merit 
under persecution. When he had first related to them 
his story, and represented the ingratitude and injustice 
with which he had been condemned by his fellow-citizens 
to perpetual banishment, he proceeded in words to this 
effect : 

“ If I had sought only a place of refuge, I might have 
retired either among the Latins our allies, or to some 
Roman colony. But a life so obscure had been to me 
insupportable ; for I always thought it better for a man 
to die, than be reduced to such a condition, as to be un- 
able either to serve his friends, or to revenge himself 
upon his enemies. This is my temper : I would deserve 
by my sword the asylum I ask of you: let us join our 
common resentments. Those ungrateful Romans, who 
have banished me so unjustly, are your most inveterate 
enemies ; you are sensible of it; with pleasure I perceive, 
you age all disposed to renew the war ; and indeed it is 
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much your interest to stop the progress and. diminish Y«y>r 
the strength of so encroaching, a neighbour. But, in 
order to render this war successful, the motive you shall — - — 
assign for taking arms, must be just in the sight of the 
gods, aud sucfi as will engage the several states about ".“p" 1 " 
Rome to espouse your cause. You are not ignorant of 
how small an extent, at the founding of that city, the 
Roman territory was, which is now stretched into a wide 
dominion, by the conquests they have made, or, to speak 
more justly, by*their usurpations. There is not, in all 
their neighbourhood, a nation from which they have not 
wrested some of its towns ,and a considerable part of its 
lands. The Sabines, Albans, iEqui, Hetrurians, and 
others, have suffered from them like injuries to yours. 
Make it the common interest of those states to join you 
in your enterprise. Let ambassadors be sent to demand 
of the Romans a restitution of the lands and cities which 
they have taken from you, whether by hostile invasions, 
or by compulsive treaties. 

“ If the Romans, intimidated by your menaces of a 
war, consent to restore to you the towns and the lands 
which they have deprived you of, then, after your ex- 
ample, the other nations of Italy will demand back what 
has been taken from them ; which, if submitted to, will 
at one stroke reduce that proud people to their original 
weakness. Or, if they resolve, as I doubt not but they 
will, to retain their usurpations, and bid you defiance, 
then, in a war so equitable, you will have both gods and 
men your friends. As for me, in whatever post you 
place me, you may rely upon my zeal for your service, 
and my punctual execution of your general’s orders. If 
heretofore, when your enemy, I was very hurtful to you, 

I may perhaps be found equally useful, when fighting in 
your cause.” 

.Lo.ud and universal applause was given by the assera- p. mt. 
bly to this discourse; and, to bind Coriolanus more 
strictly to them, they instantly conferred on him the 
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rome q uaKt y senator. At the same time, pursuant to his 
b c*!* a ^ v * ce » ambassadors were dispatched to Rome ; where 
— — •’ being admitted to audience, they represented to the se- 
nate, “ that the Volsci were very desirous to terminate 
rtfp? 1 " amicably all their differences with the Roman republic ; 
P ‘ 498 ‘ but that, in order thereto, it was necessary Rome should 
restore to them the towns and lands of which she had 
deprived them : that without this, there could be no 
solid and lasting peace between the two states : and they 
therefore hoped, the senate would not, by a refusal of 
justice, put them under the necessity of commencing a 
war.” 

cotm " The ambassadoi s being withdrawn, the senate did not 
p- 426 - spend much time in deliberation: at Rome to yield to 
menaces was a thing unknown, or to submit to an ene- 
my, even though victorious ; so that the ambassadors 
were soon called in again. The first consul told them 
in few words, that fear would never make the Romans 
give up what they had conquered by their valour ; and 
that, if the Volsci were the first to take arms, the Romans 
would be the last to lay them down. And with this an- 
swer they were dismissed. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Skct. I. Coriolanafl, at the bead of a Volscian army, recovers from the Romans all 
the towns they had taken from the Volsci ; carries several oilies in Latiam by as- 
Banlt, and then leads his troops within five miles of Rome j wberenew consuls are 
S6& chosen, Sp. Naotios and Sex. Farias. II. The people, terrified at his approach, 
cry out to have the sentence of his banishment reversed. The patricians oppose 
it. He marches to Rome and invests it. The senate and the people agree to sue 
to him for peace. Three deputations are sent to him successively, to persuade 
him to desist from his demands in favour of the Volsci ; but all in vain. ITI. The 
mother and wife of Coriolanus go attended by all the Roman ladies of distinction 
to make a fourth attempt upon his resolution. IV. The interview and conference 
between Coriolanus and bis mother, who prevails upon him to raise the siege of 
Rome ; after which he is assassinated by the Volsci. 

d. u.i. i. The report of the ambassadors, at their return, 
mas followed by a declaration of war. . Tullius and Co- 
P . u *k riolanus, foreseeing the senate’s answer, bad held their 
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troops in readiness to enter upon action. The first, £*" M °£ 
with a part of the forces, made an incursion into the 

country of the Latins, in order to hinder them from 

sending any assistance to the Romans: at the same time, fir”” 1 *' 
Coriolanus, with the remainder, threw himself into the^". ul * 
territory of Rome, where he made a prodigious capture 
of freemen, slaves, corn, and cattle, no measures hav- 
ing been taken to oppose him. Both parties returned 
from their expeditions enriched with booty; which 
proved an effectual means to augment the army : for the 
people henceforward, big with the hopes of conquest 
and plunder, came in crowds to enlist themselves. And 
now it was agreed that Tullus with a body of reserve 
should stay in the country to defend the entrance of it 
against the enemy, while Coriolanus at the head of the 
main army marched to give the consuls battle, in case 
they appeared in the field. According to Livy, he first °- 8 Hal - 
drove from Circaeum a colony of Romans that were es- p- w- 
tablished there; but Dionysius says, that the inhabitants, t>. 
intimidated by the approach of the enemy, opened their c ‘ 
gates, and that Coriolanus only obliged them to furnish 
him with provisions and clothes for his soldiers. He then 
took from the Romans, Satricum, Longulum, Polusca, 
and Corioli, towns which they had won but a little be- 
fore ; he also made himself master of Corbio, Vitellia, 
Trebia, Toleria, Bola, Labicum, and Pedum, all in La- 
tium, or upon the confines of it. The Latins had sent h»i. 
to Rome for aid, but the senate had excused themselves, p* «i. 

492 . 

the distress of the republic being extreme. For the 
.ASqui and other allies had revolted : and divisions and 
animosities reigned at home in the city. 

Coriolanus, in his first expedition, had spared thep.«p. 
houses and estates of the patricians, either out of some 
remains of regard for those of his own order; or, which 
is more probable, to make them suspected by the people, 
and to increase the dissensions between them. What- 
ever was the motive, this was the effect of his conduct. 
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rome Th® people failed not to accuse the senate publicly of 
an understanding with Coriolanus, and of having en- 
gaged him to come at the head of an army, to abolish 
«»» the tribunitian power. The patricians, on their side, 
*Mp. reproached the people with having forced so great a cap- 
P ’ 491 tain to throw himself in despair into the party of the 
enemy. Suspicion, distrust, hatred, actuated both or- 
ders; and in this time of danger they thought less of re- 
pulsing the Volsci, than of defaming each other. The 
two consuls, hid behind the walls of Rome, made levies 
Year of but slowly. Spurius Nautius and Sextus Furius, who 
R ^ ME succeeded them, used diligence in raising an army, but 
b. 0. 487 . did not shew more courage and resolution than their 
MMod predecessors : it was visible, they durst not encounter 
»h“p. ttl 80 able a general. The people themselves were in no 
haste to give their names to be enrolled; nobody cared 
for stirring out of Rome, whether it was that they had 
no great opinion of the capacity of their leaders, or that 
they saw themselves deserted by their allies, who had 
readily espoused the cause which fortune favoured. 

Coriolanus, finding no army in the field to oppose his 
designs, advanced still on, took Lavinium, and at length 
encamped at the Cluilian trenches, five miles distant from 
Rome. 

d. H ai. §. ii. Upon the fame of this great run of success, 
p'«s. multitudes of the Volsci flocked to Coriolanus’s army. 
The very soldiers of Tullus himself, drawn by the hopes 
of the plunder of Rome, left their general, and declared 
they acknowledged no other but the Roman ; a fresh 
victory, of a new kind, which Coriolanus gained over 
his old adversary, and of which Tullus retained a sharp 
resentment in his breast. The eyes of all Italy were 
turned upon the Romans and Volsci, who, by only one 
man’s changing sides, had experienced a surprising 
change in their fortunes: so true it is, that the strength 
of a state consists not so much in the number and 
bravery of its troops, as in the abilities of him who com* 
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mands them. The consternation was general at iSome. v.«of 
The people, who from the tops of the walls beheld the R ^»! E 
enemies spread all over the country, came into the forum, f'-'f 87 ' 
and with clamorous voices demanded a peace, and to * 
have the sentence against Coriolanus reversed. That',°““ u 
very people who, with so much fury, had hurried him 
into banishment, with equal violence now pressed to have ***• 
him recalled. The senate being assembled to consider 
of this proposal, absolutely rejected it ; which they did, 
either to remove the suspicion of their having intelli- 
gence with him, or perhaps from that high spirit so com- 
mon among the great men of the republic, never more 
averse from peace than after ill success. 

Coriolanus no sooner heard of the senate’s resolution, nut. 
but he broke up his camp, marched directly to Rome, £.*n»i. 
and invested the place, as if he meant to besiege it. A p!«c. 
design so daring threw both the patricians and the ple- 
beians into an equal consternation ; all courage and re- 
solution failed them, and hatred gave place to fear. The 
senate and the people with one accord determined now 
to sue for peace. Five senators, who had been zealous 
friends of Coriolanus, were chosen to be sent to him r-wr- 
upon this negotiation. These were, M. Minucius, Post- P . ««. 
humius Cominius, Sp. Lartius, P. Pinarius, and Q. Sul- 
picius, who had all five been consuls. 

The Volsci made these deputies pass through two 
ranks of soldiers standing to their arms ; and Coriolanus, 
surrounded by his chief officers, received them seated in 
his tribunal, with the state of an enemy who is resolved 
to prescribe the law. 

Minucius exhorted him, in modest and pathetic terms, p- n.i. 
to give peace to the two nations ; and conjured him not !(•«,. 
to push too far the advantages which his superior cou- 
rage and abilities had given the Volsci ; but to remejn- 
ber the regard he owed to his country. He put him in 
mind of the friendship the patricians had always shewn 
him; and even excused in some measure the people, of 

vot. i. 2 b 
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rome w ^ om n * n ® tribes had voted for him. He represented 
Bow t0 ^ m t^ e unreasonableness of carrying his resentments 
— — 'to such an unbounded excess, and the remorse that 
must follow so criminal an enterprise as he was engaged 
*hi” ul ’ in, how successful soever it might prove. He then re- 
minded him of the instability of fortune, though it had 
hitherto favoured him ; and, in conclusion, invited him 
to return into the bosom of his native city, which now 
as a tender mother, stretched out her arms to receive 
him. 

piut. To all these remonstrances Coriolanus gave this se- 
riui. vere answer ; — That Rome might obtain a peace, if she 
£!sm. would restore to the Volsci the country she had taken 
“ from them, grant them the same rights of citizenship 
which she had granted to the Latins, and recall the Ro- 
man colonies from those towns she had got possession 
of unjustly ; but that he could abate nothing of these 
demands. 

That as to the liberty offered him of going back to 
Rome, it was not worth his acceptance. “ With what 
satisfaction (said he) can I return to a city where in- 
justice reigns, and vice enjoys the honours which are 
due to virtue ? Consider the men who govern there, and 
the man you have driven thence. What was my crime ? 
I could not bear to see the whole authority of the go-r 
vernment fall into the hands of factious tribunes and a 
senseless populace. This was the offence for which the 
senate delivered me up to the fury of the people. Yes, 
the senators are they whom I accuse as the authors <5f 
my misfortunes. The injustice of the people indeed con- 
demned me, but it was the weakness of the senate which 
put me within the reach of their power : so that base- 
ness and iniquity are become universal in the. republic. 
— What a shameful life should I be forced to drag on, 
in Rome! flatter the insolent multitude 1 not dare to 
speak my opinion with freedom ! — Apd who will pro- 
mise me, that I shall not meet with a Sicinnius or a 
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Decius to arm the populace once more against me 
How can I be assured that the devastations made on B ^ 
your lands, the conquest of your cities, and the slavery — — • 
of your allies, will net be laid as fresh crimes to his Hcmd 
charge, who was deemed worthy of death for bare words? ship. 
— You accuse me of impiety. Have I been guilty of 
any towards Rome, that cruel mother whom no services 
could oblige, and who has cast out of her bosom a son 
that was useful to her, and zealous for her glory ? I owe 
her no longer any duty. . The nation of the Volsci is 
now my mother. She forgot the mischiefs I did her ; 
she received me when a fugitive, a wanderer, and poor. 

She has been profuse in bestowing upon me her ho- 
nours, her magistracy, and the command of her armies. 

You think it impious to abandon professed enemies ; 
and you would have me betray the most affectionate 
friends, when they place all their confidence in me. No, 
Romans, I am not like you. I know how to acknow- 
ledge obligations, and to adhere to those who have done 
me honour. The remorse you speak of is for Rome 
herself to feel ; let her dread the rage of those avenging 
furies which torment the guilty. As for me, the gods 
have sufficiently shewn that they approve pf my resent- 
ments ; and victory proclaims aloud whose cause it is 
that they espouse.” 

Goriolanus having spoken in this haughty strain as to 
what concerned the interests of the Volsci, and the in- 
juries he had suffered from the Romans, came to a more 
gentle behaviour towards the deputies. He assured 
them that he had not forgot the good-will they had for- 
merly expressed for him ; nor could ever lose the sense 
of his obligations to them for their generous protection 
of his mother, wife, and children, since his banishment. 
That he was ready to do them any personal good office 
in his power, and for their sakes would even grant (the 
■Ro man s a truce for thirty days with regard to the^proper 
territory of Rome ; 'but that, after the expiration of that 

2 B 2 
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Ywrof term/tie should expect from them a decisive answer. 

HOME TT \ 

266. He then dismissed the deputies. 

— — - The thirty days, which he allowed the Romans to 

Mcond^" consider of his demand, he employed in taking other 

^Mp. uI towns of Latium ; and then appeared once more with 
his whole army in the neighbourhood of Rome. The 

p ' 228 ‘ senate had spent the time in deliberations, and had come 
to a resolution never to receive law from their enemies, 
nor even to treat of an alliance with the Volsci, till they 
had withdrawn their troops from the territory of Rome, 
and from those of her allies. Ten other senators, who 
had all been consuls, were dispatched to Coriolanus to 
signify to him this determination of the fathers. These 
deputies conjured him to moderate his displeasure, 
and demand nothing that was unbecoming the dignity 
of the Roman name to grant. They bid him remember 
that the Romans were not men whom threats could ter- 
rify ; but they added, that, if in his opinion the Volsci 
deserved favour, they might, upon laying down their 
arms, obtain by treaty whatever they could reasonably 
desire. 

d. H ai. jjjg answer was short, That the Romans had no 

b. 8. 7 

p* no. choice but restitution or war; and that he would allow 
them but three days to come to a final determination. 
The deputies would have replied, but he refused to hear 
them, commanded them instantly to leave his camp, 
and threatened to punish them as spies if they did not 
obey. 

The senate, though extremely piqued when, from the 
report of their deputies, they understood with what a 
haughty arrogance Coriolanus had treated them, were 
yet in no haste to seqd an army into the field against 
him ; not thinking it advisable to trust an affair of so 
much importance to the management of two consuls, 
who had neither vigour, courage, nor military skill. It 
was resolved to keep close within the fortifications of 
Home, and apply the whole strength of the republic to 
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the defence of the city; which they had much reason v«»r of 
to fear would speedily be attacked. Some hope, how- a «85?* 
ever, still remained to the fathers, of preventing the — — * 
calamity of a siege, by a new deputation to Coriolanus. 

As if the republic (says Plutarch) had been beaten by ^ 1 ““' 
a tempest, and were just ready to perish, they (according 
to the proverb) “threw out the holy anchor.” For p“^ r ' 
they ordered the pontiffs, priests, augurs, and all the mi- 
nisters of religion, vested in their ceremonial habits, to 
go in solemn procession to his camp, and, with most 
pressing instances, conjure him to comply with the pro- 
posals, which had been twice made to him for finishing 
the war. 

To these sacred ambassadors Coriolanus did not re- 
fuse an audience; yet they found him as inexorable to 
them as he had been to the profane. He would abate 
nothing of his former demands. 

§. in. All hope of pacifying the injured exile being 
now extinguished, the sole business at Rome was to pre- 
pare with the utmost diligence for sustaining the siege. p-**9- 
The young and able-bodied men had instantly the guard 
of the gates and trenches assigned to them ; while those 
of the veterans, who, though exempt by their age from 
bearing arms, were yet capable of service, undertook 
the defence of the ramparts. The women, in the mean 
while, scared by these movements and the impending 
danger into a neglect of their wonted decorum, ran tu- 
multuously from their houses to the temples. Every 
sanctuary, and especially the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, resounded with the wailings and loud supplica- 
tions of women, prostrate before the statues of the gods. 

In this general consternation and distress, Valeria (sister 
of the famous Valerius Poplicola), as if moved by a di- 
vine impulse, suddenly took her stand upon the top of 
the steps of the temple of Jupiter, assembled the women 
about her, and having first exhorted them not to be 
terrified by the greatness of the present danger, con- 
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Y.ai of fidently declared, “That there was yet hope for the re- 
a *ss t . E public; that its preservation depended upon them, and 
• sxj^ar. upon their performance of the duty they owed to their 
Mrond' country.” “Alas! (cried out one of the company) 
twp." 1 ’ what resource can there be in the weakness of wretch- 
ed women, when our bravest men, our ablest warriors, 
themselves despair “ It is not by the sword, nor by 
strength of arm (replied Valeria), that we are to pre- 
vail; these belong not to our sex. Soft, moving words 
must be our weapons and bur force. Let us all, in 
our mourning attire, and accompanied by our chil- 
dren, go beg and entreat Veturia, the mother of Corio- 
lanus, to intercede with her son for our common 
country. Veturia’s prayers will bend his soul to pity. 
Haughty and implacable as he has hitherto appeared, 
he has not a heart so cruel and obdurate, as not to re- 
lent, when he shall see his mother, his revered, his be- 
loved mother, a weeping suppliant at his feet.” 

This motion being universally applauded, the whole 
train of women took their way to Veturia’s house. Her 
son’s wife, Volumnia, who was sitting with her when 
they arrived, and was greatly surprised at their coming, 
hastily asked them the meaning of so extraordinary an 
appearance. “What is it (she said), what can be the 
motive that has brought such a numerous company of 
visitors to this house of sorrow?” 
o-Hai. Valeria, addressing herself to the mother, “It is to 
p.«u. you, Veturia, that these women have recourse in the 
extreme peril with which they and their children are 
threatened. They entreat, implore, conjure you to com- 
passionate their distress, and the distress of our common 
country. Suffer ntft Rome to become a prey to the 
Volsci, and our enemies to triumph over our liberty. 
Go to the camp of Coriolanus : take with you Volumnia 
and her two sons: let that excellent wife join her inter- 
cession to yours: permit these women with their chil- 
dren to accompany you; they will all cast themselves at 
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his feet. O Veturia, conjure him to grant peace to his 
fellow-citizens : cease not to beguntil you have obtained : 

so good a man can never withstand your tears: our 

only hope is in you. Come then, Veturia; the danger second 
presses; you have no time for deliberation ; the enter- 
prise is worthy of your virtue; the gods will crown it 
with success: Rome shall once more owe its preserva- 
tion to our sex : you will justly acquire to yourself an 
immortal fame, and have the pleasure to make every 
one of us a sharer in your glory.” 

Veturia, after a short silence, with tears in her eyes, 
answered, “ Weak indeed is the foundation of your 
hope, Valeria, when you place it in the aid of two mise- 
rable women. We are not wanting in affection to our 
country, nor need we any remonstrance or entreaties to 
excite our zeal for its preservation. It is the power 
only of being serviceable that fails us. Ever since that 
unfortunate hour, when the people in their madness so 
unjustly banished Coriolanus, his heart has been no less i*. as. 
estranged from his family than from his country. You 
will be convinced of this sad truth by his own words to 
us at parting. When he returned home from the as- 
sembly, where he had been condemned, he found ns in 
the extremest depth of affliction, bewailing the miseries 
that were sure to follow our being deprived of so dear a 
son, and so excellent a husband. (We had his children 
upon our knees.) He kept himself at a distance from 
us ; and when he had awhile stood silent, motionless as 
a rock, his eyes fixed, and without shedding a tear, 

‘Tis done (he said). — 0 mother, and thou VoJumnia, 
the best of wives, to you Marcius is no more. I am 
banished hence for my affection to my country, and the 
serviced I have done it. I go this instant ; and I leave 
for ever a city where all good men are proscribed. Sup- 
port this blow of fortune with the magnanimity that 
becomes women of your high rank and virtue. I com- 
mend my children to your care. Educate them in a 
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ROMs manner worthy of you, and of the race from which they 
b c «r come ’ The g^s grant they may be more fortunate 

than their father, and never fall short of him in virtue; 

second and may you in them find your consolation ! Farewell/ 
stop? 1 ’ “We started. up at the sound of this word, and with 
loud cries of lamentation ran to him to receive his last 
embraces. I led his elder son by the hand, Volumnia 
had the younger in her arms. He turned his eyes from 
us, and putting us back, with his hand, ( Mother (said 
he), from this moment you have no son : our country 
has taken from you the stay of your old age. — Nor to 
you, Volumnia, will Marcitis be henceforth a husband ; 
mayest thou be happy with another, more fortunate ! — 
My dear children, you have lost your father/ 

“He said no more, but instantly broke away from 
us. He departed from Rome without settling his domes- 
tic affairs, or leaving any orders about them ; without 
money, without servants, and even without letting us 
know to what part of the world he would direct his 
steps. It is now the fourth year since he went away; 
and he has never inquired after his family, nor, by letter 
or messenger, given us the least account of himself ; so 
that it seems as if his mother and his wife were the chief 
objects of that general hatred which he shews to his 
country. 

“ What success then can you expect from our en- 
treaties to a man so implacable ? Can two women bend 
that stubborn heart, which even all the ministers of re- 
ligion were not able to soften ? And indeed what shall- 
I say to him ? What can I reasonably desire of him ? 
That he would pardon ungrateful citizens, who have 
treated him as the vilest criminal? That he would take 
compassion upon a furious unjust populace, which had 
no regard for his innocence? And that he would betray 
a nation, which has not only opened him an asylum, but 
has even preferred him to her most illustrious citizens 
in the- command of her armies ? With what face can. 
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I ask him to abandon such generous protectors, andvwof 
deliver himself again into the hands of his most bitter *a s. 
enemies? Cap a Roman mother, and a Roman wife, B,C ‘ 4W 
with decency, exact, from a son and a husband, compli- 
ances which must dishonour him before both gods and 
men ? Mournful circumstance, in which we have not 
power to hate the most formidable enemy of our coun- 
try ! Leave us therefore to our unhappy destiny ; and 
do not desire us to make it more unhappy by an action 
that may cast a blemish upon our virtue.” 

The ladies made no answer but by their tears and en- r.6i*. 
treaties : some embraced her knees ; others beseeched 
Volumnia to join her prayers to theirs; all conjured 
Veturia not to refuse her country this last assistance. 
Overcome at length by their urgent solicitations, she 
promised to do as they desired, if the senate agreed to it. 
Valeria gave advice to the consuls of what the women 
had projected. The matter was proposed to the senate, 
and was long debated. Some feared lest Coriplanus 
should detain all those ladies, who were of the best fa- 
milies in Rome, and by that means make the gates be 
opened to him, without so much as drawing his sword : 
others were even for securing his mother, wife, and r- *»«• 
children, as so many hostages that might bring him to 
a better temper : but the majority approved of the new 
deputation, saying, that the gods, who had inspired Va- 
leria with this pious design, would give it success; and 
that no treachery was to be apprehended from a man of 
Coriolanus’s character, proud indeed, severe and inflex- 
ible, but not capable of violating the law of nations. 

This opinion having prevailed, the very next day all 
the most illustrious of the Roman ladies repaired to Ve- 
turia’s house. There they presently mounted a number 
of chariots, which the consuls 'had ordered to be made 
ready for them, and, without any guard, took the way 
to the enemy’s camp. 

§. iv. Coriolanus, perceiving from afar that long 
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train of chariots, sent out some horsemen to learn the 
meaning of it. They quickly brought him word, that 
it was -his mother, his wife, and a great number of other 
women, and their children, coming to the camp. He 
doubtless divined what views the Romans had in so ex- 
traordinary a deputation ; that this was the last expedi- 
ent of the senate ; and, in his own mind, he determined 
not to let himself be moved. Cut he reckoned upon a 
savage inflexibility that was not in his nature : for, going 
out with a few attendants to receive the ladies, he no 
sooner beheld Veturia attired in mourning, her eyes 
bathed in tears, and with a countenance and motion 
that spoke her sinking under a load of sorrow, but he 
ran hastily to her, and, not only calling her mother, but 
adding to that word the most tender epithets, embraced 
her, wept over her, and held her in his arms to prevent 
her falling. The like tenderness he presently after ex- 
pressed to his wife, highly commending her discretion 
in haying constantly stayed with his mother, since his 
departure from Rome ; and then, with the warmest pa- 
ternal affection, he caressed his children. 

When some time had been allowed to those silent 
tears of joy, which usually flow in abundance at the 
sudden and unexpected meeting of persons so dear to 
each other, Veturia entered upon the business for which 
she came. To avoid giving umbrage to the Volsci, Co- 
riolanus had called the principal officers to be witness of 
what passed between his mother and him. That Bhe 
might engage her son to have the more regard to her 
request, she began with telling him, that all those women, 
whom he knew to be of the best families in Rome, had, 
during his absence, done every thing in their power 
to give comfort to her, and Volumnia his wife; she 
added, that, touched with the calamities of the war, 
and apprehending the fatal consequences of the siege 
of Rome, they were come, with united supplications, 
to beg a peace at his hands : and she conjured him in 
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the name of the gods not to refuse that favour to his t.« of 

. ROME 

country. c «u. 

Coriolanus answered, that he ' should offend those B ‘ c,48r ' 
gods, whom he hadPinvoked to be witnesses of his faith 
given the Volsci, if he granted her so unjust a demand. 

That he could not think of betraying the interests of a 
people, who had not only honoured him with a place 
in their senate, but had also trusted him with the com- 
mand of their army : that he had found at Antium more 
honours and wealth than he had lost at Rome by the in- 
gratitude of his fellow-citizen*; and that nothing would 
be wanting to his happiness, if she would only prevail 
with herself to forsake Rome, and in the country of the 
Volsci, share with him all the advantages of his glorious 
fortune. 

The officers, present at this conference, testified, by r. sw, 
a murmur of applause, that they were highly pleased * ** q ' 
with his answer. Veturia, in her reply to it, assured 
him, that she would never require any thing of him 
that could bring a bleihish upon his honour ; but added, 
that without acting inconsistently with his obligations 
to the Volsci, he might mediate a peace between the 
Romans and them. — “ No, my son, I do not ask of thee 
to betray a people who have given thee so generous a 
reception, and even confided their arms to thy conduct. 

Nor do I wish that thou shouldst make a separate peace 
for thyself without the consent of the whole nation. 
Veturia is incapable of urging her son to any base action. 
Grant us only a truce for a year, that, in this interval 
a solid peace may be negotiated, an alliance that shall 
be firm and durable, and equally advantageous to both 
nations. You, who are versed in public affairs, can have 
no difficulty to persuade the Volsci, that a peace, upon 
such fair conditions as they may now be certain to ob- 
tain, is preferable to a war, the final event of which is 
Still uncertain. But if, elated by the success they have 
had under your guidance, and imagining that fortune 
* 
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roue mus * alwa 3« favour them, they refuse to listen to your 
b c^*8t «n><>»»trances, what hinders you from publicly resigning 
— — - your commission of general ? Let all be open : no dis- 
guise, no breach of trust, no trlkchery to your new 
»h“ u1 ' friends : but then, beware, my son, of impiously conti- 
nuing an enemy to those with whom you have a yet 
more near relation. — Nor let the apprehension of ap- 
pearing ungrateful to your benefactors restrain you from 
complying with my request. Have not the Volsci been 
sufficiently recompensed by the many signal and im- 
portant services you have^jdone them ? Liberty was their 
sole ambition ; you have not only procured them liberty, 
but have raised them to so high a pitch of prosperity, 
that they are now considering whether it will be more 
advisable totally to suppress the Roman power, or to 
live with us upon a foot of equality, the two nations 
under one and the same government. Can you imagine 
that thus benefited, thus exalted by your aid, they will 
resent, as an injury, your not sacrificing to them your 
own country, your not imbruing your hands in the blood 
of your fellow-citizens? — You will tell me, perhaps, that 
you hate your country. But are you not unreasonable 
in so doing? When the Romans unjustly condemned 
you to banishment, was Rome in its natural state ? Was 
it governed by the laws of our forefathers ? Was not 
the republic agitated by a violent storm ? Were not the 
members of it distempered ? Not all indeed ; for they 
were not all of one mind. It was only the baser and 
more corrupt part of the citizens that voted against you, 
and these incited by the pernicious counsels of their 
leaders, those enemies to all good men. But had it been 
otherwise, had all the citizens unanimously combined to 
banish you; as a man dangerous to the state on account 
of his mischievous politics, would it be therefore allow- 
able fbryou to revenge yourself in this manner? Many 
others, whose intentions in the administration of public 
affairs were no less upright than yours, have been as 
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unjustly and hardly treated as you (you will find few v«rof 
good magistrates whose shining pierit has not excited set. 
envy) ; and yet those worthy men suffered their dis- — — 
graces with temper, consideced them as in the number 
of those evij^ to which, by the condition of humanity, 
they were inevitably exposed ; and, removing into fo- 
reign countries, carried thither no resentment, no malice, 
against their own. Who was ever more injuriously 
treated than Tarquinius Collatinus ? When with an 
honest zeal, and with all his power, he had assisted in 
delivering Rome from the tyranny of the Tarquins, he 
was himself banished thence, upon a false accusation of 
plotting to re-establish that tyranny. He retired to 
Lavinium, and there passed the remainder. of his days 
in tranquillity, without ever attempting any thing that 
could give credit to the calumnies so maliciously vented 
against him. 

“ But, if you will have it so, I shall suppose that every 
man who suffers an injury, be it from friends or ene- 
mies, his countrymen or strangers, has a right to re- 
venge himself. Those who by their unjust usage of 
you provoked your anger, have you not sufficiently pu- , 
nished them ? Our colonies expelled from their settle- 
ments by your arms ; the cities of our allies forced and 
plundered ; the Roman lands pillaged and laid waste ; 
Rome itself invested, terrified with the apprehension of 
famine, and of the whole variety of miseries incident to 
a city besieged : how is it, that all this has not been suf- 
ficient to assuage thy thirst of vengeance ? O Marcius, 
at thy first entering the Roman territory, did it not 
come into thy mind, * This is the country that gave me 
birth ; here I was nourished in my infancy ; here I was 
brought up ?’ And couldst thou have the heart to lay it 
waste ? When thou sawest the walls of Rome from afar, 
was it possible to forget, that within those walls were 
thy household gods, thy mother, thy wife, thy children ? 
Yet none of these reflections had any power to move 
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roms *hee, Thfi most amicable offers, repeated offers from 
b cubt. th e senate,, by ambassadors, men of the highest worth 
— . — and chosen from among thy friends, have been rejected 
by thee with scorn. The intercession, the earnest en- 
treaties, of the whole body of the priesthoqji, those sa- 
cred ministers of religion, have had no power to move 
thy compassion. No ; to satisfy thy boundless revenge, 
Rome, thy native city, must be sacked, and its inhabit- 
ants reduced to slavery. A frenzy, a madness of anger, 
that transports thee ! Offended gods are appeased by 
supplications, vows, and sacrifices : shall mortals be im- 
placable ? Will Marcius set no bounds to his resentment? 
But, be it, that thy enmity to thy country is too violent 
to let thee listen to her petition for peace, yet be not 
deaf, my son, be not inexorable, to the prayers and tears 
of thy mother. Thou dreadest the very appearance of 
ingratitude towards the Volsci ; and shall thy mother 
have reason to accuse thee of being ungrateful? Call to 
mind the tender care I look of thy infancy and earliest 
youth ; the alarms, the anxiety, I suffered on thy ac- 
count, when, entered into the state of manhood, thy life 
was almost daily exposed in foreign wars ; the appre- 
hensions, the terrors, I underwent when I saw thee so 
warmly engaged in our domestic quarrels, and, with he 1 - 
roic courage, opposing the unjust pretensions of the fu- 
rious plebeians. My sad forebodings of the event have 
been but too well verified. Consider the wretched life 
I have endured, if it may be called life, the time that 
has passed since I was deprived of thee. O Marcius, 
refuse me not the only request I ever made thee ; l will 
never importune thee with any other. Cease thy im- 
moderate anger, be reconciled to thy country, this is all 
l ask $ grant me 'but this, and we shall both be happy. 
Freed from those tempestuous passions which now agi- 
tate thy soul, and from all the torments of self-reproach, 
thy days will flow smoothly cm in the sweet serenity of 
conscious virtue: and, as for me, if I carry back with 
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me to Rome the hopes of an approaching p&fce, an a8- T»ro< 
suranCe of thy being reconciled to thy country, with «fe. 
what transports of joy shall I be received 1 In what ho- 1 8 '- 0 .— 
nour, in what delightful repose, shall I pass the remain- 
der of my life ! What immortal glory shall I have ac- 
quired ! And, if it be true, that there are different places 
for our souls after death, I shall be in no danger of 
descending to those subterraneous and gloomy caverns 
where the wicked are confined. Nay, the Elysian fields, 
that delicious abode allotted for the virtuous, will not be 
the place of my habitation, but the pure and sublime re- 
gion of the air, which is said to be inhabited by the 
children of the gods. My soul shall there publish the 
praises of thy piety and affection to me, and never cease 
importuning the gods to grant thee a full recompense of 
all thy merit. 

“ But I give myself up too much to these pleasing 
views. What will become of me, if thou continuest im- 
placable? Dost thou believe, that, covered with the 
shame of a contemptuous denial, I will live till thy arms 
have decided our doom ? That I will wait that dismal 
day, when I shall see my son either led in triumph by 
his countrymen, or erecting trophies on the ruins of 
that city where he was born ? No, Marcius, be assured, 
that if I cannot move thee to compliance, I will here pat 
an end to my life in thy presence ; thou shalt not march 
to Rome without treading over the body of her who 
bore thee. And if this has not power to stop thy fary, 
yet consider at least, that, by thy bringing slavery on 
thy country, thy wife and thy children must inevitably 
fall under the same calamity, or avoid it by a speedy 
death.” 

Coriolanus made no attempt to interrupt Veturia 
while she was speaking ; and when she had ceased, he 
continued in a deep silence. Anger, hatred, and de- 
ah$ of revenge, balanced in his heart those softer pas- 
sions which the sight and discourse of his mother had 
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RoMjf awakened ^ his breast. She perceiving his irresolution, 
B and fearing the event, thus renewed her expostulation: 

:^<jWhy dost thou not answer me, my son? Is there 
»oo«i T thensuch a greatness of mind in giving all to resent- 
.“7 * ment ? Art thou ashamed to grant any thing .to a mo- 
p!m. ther who thus entreats thee, thus humbles herself to 
thee? If it be so, to what purpose should I longer en- 
dure. a wretched life ?” As she uttered these last words, 
interrupted by sighs, she threw herself prostrate at his 
feet ; his wife and children did the same ; and all the 
other women, with united voices of doleful accent, 
begged and implored his pity. 

D.Hai. The Volscian officers, not able unmoved to behold 
p! ssj. this scene, turned away their eyes : but Coriolanus, al- 
p!sm. most beside himself to see Veturia at his feet, passion- 
ately cried out : “ Ah ! mother, what is it you do ?” And 
tenderly pressing her hand in raising her up, he added, 
in a low voice, “ Rome is saved, but your son is lost.” 

And now, taking his mother and his wife aside to a 
private conference, it was agreed between them, that he 
should immediately retire with his army out of the Ro- 
d.h«j. man territoiy ; that nothing should be done by the se- 
nate or people in favour of his return to Rome till a 
peace was concluded ; that he should employ all his cre- 
dit to bring the Volsci to reasonable terms of accommo- 
dation ; and that, in case their past success made them 
obstinate, he should . then lay down the command of 
their armies, which would probably be the means to bring 
them to a better temper. After this the women took 
their leave of him, and he turned his thoughts wholly to 
obtain an honourable peace for his country. 

Fame carried to Rome the news of the ladies’ success, 
no*, before they could arrive there themselves; so that crowds 
P * of people came out and met them with grateful accla- 
mations. A decree, allowing them to choose their own 
reward, was presently passed with the unanimous edgtf 
sent of both orders. The ladies, when they had con- 
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suited togetlier, agreed to ask nothing buf 
to erect, at their own expense, in the place whfere tt/ey 
had overcome the obstinacy of Coriolanus, a temple to 
women's fortune. The senate highly applauded their nwt 
disinterested nobleness of spirit, but would not suffer 
them to pay either for the temple or the statue that was Saf* 1 * 
to be worshipped in it. These were erected at the pub- P ‘ S45 ’ 
lie charge ; and Valeria, who had counselled so fortunate 
a deputation, was the first priestess of this sanctuary. 

Early the next morning after Coriolanus’s conference r.sta. 
with his mother, he broke up his camp, and peaceably 
marched his army homewards. Nobody had the bold- 
ness to contradict his orders, though many were exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied with his conduct, while others excused 
it, being more affected with his filial respect to his mo- 
ther than with their own interests. As soon as he was 
arrived in the territory of the Volsei, he made a present 
to the soldiers of all the spoil that had fallen to his 
share during the whole campaign, and then dismissed 
them. This liberality increased their affection to him, 
so that they made his apology wherever they went. 

But Tullus, who had long been jealous of the esteem p.mt. 
and credit which his rival had gained with the soldiery, 
no sooner saw him returned to Antium, than he laid 
hold of the fair occasion which that return afforded to 
work his destruction ; accusing him, in a full assembly 
of the citizens, of having basely betrayed the Volsei ; 
and commanding him to deliver up his commission, and 
give an account of his conduct in the war. 

Coriolanus did not refuse a trial, but insisted upon 
being tried by the general council of the nation, and not 
by the Antiates alone, among whom his enemy had too 
matoy dependants devoted to his will. This contest was 
awbilb obstinately carried on, till at length the Vol- 
scfdfaj, impatient to compass his design, and having 
sbS wh^d some assassins, sent a summons to the Homan 
to appear in judgment on a certain day to clear himself 
vox., i. 2 c 
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y«i*r of tfc&on.y Qn the day appointed, Tullus mounted his 
*ahd» having first charged his adversary with 
B ’ <>,4 ? r ' variotfi Crimes against the state, exhorted the people to 
ttmpkiy violence, if the accused did not instautiy abdi- 
his office. Coriolanus would have answered to the 
charge, and many of the assembly were disposed to hear 
d,jsm. him candidly ; but when he began to speak, his voice 
p.w8. was immediately drowned by clamours from Tullus’s 
faction ; and the most audacious of them crying out, 
“ Down with him, kill him, kill him !” the furious rab- 
ble in a few moments stoned him to death, 
not. Such was the end of this great man, according to 
p> m Dionysius and Plutarch, who likewise agree in telling o$, 
that the nation of the Volsci in general were not pleased 
with ffie murder of the hero, but much regretted the loss 
of him, and, ailer a pompous funeral, erected a stately 
d.h«i. tomb to his memory. Dionysius adds, that the Romans 
pi mo. themselves, both men and women, on the first news of 
his death, went into mourning for him ; but Plutarch 
will have it, that the men did nothing that expressed 
either honour for his memory, or resentment against 
him, yet suffered the women, at their own request, to 
wear mourning ten months, the longest mourning 
allowed by the laws of Numa. 

b. «. Livy says nothing of the mourning of men or wo- 
c '*°' men at Rome, for their countryman. He seems to give 
no credit to the story of the murder, but rather to be- 
lieve the report of Fabius (whom he styles by far the 
most ancient of Latin historians), “ that Coriolanus 
lived long, and in his last years was frequently heardto 
stay, that exile, always grievous, was much more so in 
3d age.” ‘ » 

* Fahlo*'* report la not Incredible. Corioltoo, bpd rejected tU tbeoler* ofadeaa- 
Uge t« limielf made bin by the aenate, bad been deaf to all (be (olleitatieM fit hit 
boyfriend,, And bad only yielded io bii mother; and Dial piety, to (bore dfayL waa 
a high pobit 4f rlrtae, And accordingly bolt Diony*|a« and Plotareb Umm, ptfi 
tbou of the army who ditliked hi* re treat 1 frojn before Rome did not look *jwpm 
w Ueoaboroaa, but tboogbt hit astroo pardonable : he bdhg pretied ty itw 'ikmi 
aitottog motiTop. Add to (M«, that (bo heart* of the fold Ian ware gttogj toltm by. 
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liberally; and the whole nation indebted .to him for ^ ^ ,> 

It majr therefore easily be supposed, that they did n£t refuse him ftt'f, 

: their country $ andif we consider his haughty and tmfotgmng tcaxtpesv^ 

, extinguishable hatred to the Homan tribunes and the popular party ,the#ewiU #ts®- v 
ciently account for his not seeking, -or even desiring to return, to Home. « ^ * * * r 
. According to Cicero, (in Lael.) Coriolanut killed himself* 

, It may he proper, in the close of the history of this famous Homan, to mention, 
that, though Dionysius (whom Plutarch copies) has been followed, in the text, in 
what he says of Coriolanus’e consent to be tried by the people, and of his defence 
at. hi# trial .against the accusations of the tribunes : yet from the character of tins 
patrician,#© haughty, obstinate, and un tractable, Livy’s account seems more credi- 
ble. Not a word in the Latin historian of any such consent, or defence, or even 
ttM . He affirms, that Coriolanus did not appear on the day appointed for his trial, 
and: was condemned in his absence. 

Dr. Middleton, in his treatise on the Roman Senate (p. 21), prefers the authority 
pf Dionysius to that of Livy* Where these (says be) happen to differ, it cannot 
be difficult to decide, which of them ought to have the preference ; nay, it is already 
decided; by the judgment of all the best critics; who, upon the comparison, have 
universally preferred the diligence and accuracy of Dionysius tothehaste and neg- 
ligent?© of Livy.” 

To call in question the judgment of all the best critics, must be an extreme pre- 
sumption. Ishall therefore only say, that if so mighty an authority had not decided 
in favour of Dionysius, I should, in many instances, prefer (with regard to the history 
of the earliest times of Rome) the brevity of Livy to the ample and circumstantial 
accounts, and seeming accuracy of Dionysius ; because I should suspect, that£he 
abundance of the Greek historian was in no measure owing to his diligence, but to 
his boldness in supplying from himself what he could not find elsewhere to make 
out hi* story. Several passages, I think, might be produced from his Roman Anti- 
quities to justify this suspicion. We shall see by and by, whether his account of 
Coriolanus’s affair will not alone be sufficient. At present I shall proceed toob- 
eerve, that Livy not only differs from Dionysius, with relation to the facts above- 
mentioned, but seems to have nothing of that assembly of the people by tribes (the 
first assembly of the kind) which the Greek historian reports to have passed sen- 
tence of banishment against. Coriolanus. Plutarch makes. the same report, and 
doubtless on his countryman’s authority ; and, I believe, that, -on the some authority, 
and on that alone, all the learned modems, who have treated.of the Roman comitia, 

' have, without scruple, admitted the fact. Nevertheless, there are some consider- 


, jrtieqswhich make it difficult to believe, that the Roman people voted by tribes, 
when Coriolanus Was condemned to banishment. 

: \% First, The titence of Livy* who says not one word of comitia tributa, ouocca- 
i OioiwriCoriolaniis’g affair, nor till he comes to V olero’s bin (which was twenty years 
t affo*).for choosing, the tribune# in those assemblies. He speaks. particularly, and 
firtty; enough of the trials of Menenius and Servilius before the people, the omefif- 
Jteim^tbe other sixteen years posterior ' to the banishment of Coriolanus ; but omuei- 
ther of these occasions does be say the least word of tribes : yet one would think, 
hecouldhardly have forebore mentioning, if it were true, what Dionysius folates; 
Otepe ly* that these coa«dars were tried in comitia tribute; and that everyone of the 
^tegavpi sautem*^ soncrftheirginat^ not 

voted against SefoiUus* 

v,r Tttsalmest incredible that Jivy/ia writipg of the times, when so important a 
. ^pretended to have been, made in the constitution of the republic, should 

^pflpver, without the least notice;# history did really afford any proof of that 
K^l^then made* : v’ 

tribute, assemblies^ tite people; upon which the senate was to 
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hhveno control, jfeotddbe introduced for the trial of senators, in capital t_„, 
^ a question of much greater moment to the senate, than whether the pie- 
; beianSBhould be suffered to choose, in such assemblies, their own proper advocates 
aadyhjj^ the tribunes: yet we find Livy very ample upon the dispute 
and struggie occasioned by Volero’s bill, and wholly silent as to any contest about 
comitia tribute, in the affair of Coriolanus. /■ « 

; Is it in any degree probable, that the senators would have struggled with the tri- 
bunes and the people, almost to a civil war (as both Livy and Dio^ySius report), to 
hinder the tribunes from being elected in comitia, by tribes, if they had already 
consented to let senators and consulars be tried for their lives in such assemblies 1 
• IL Not only the silence of Livy concerning comitia tributa before Volero’s time, but 
likewise what he says, in speaking of Volero's bill, seems to furnish good reasons to 
question the truth of Dionysius’s date of the introduction of those comitia. In book 
2, chap. 60, Livy has these words 1 “Thus with various fortune in war, and furi- 
ous discord both at home and abroad, passed this year,* made memorable chiefly by 
the comitia tributa . The affair was more considerable for the victory itself, than for 
the benefit got by it. For neither the plebeians acquired, nor the senators lost, so 
much strength, as the comitia themselves lost dignity, by the exclusion of the sena- 
tors from the council. — Vuria fortuna belli, atroci discordia domi forisque annum 
exactum, insiguem maxime comitia tributa efficiunt : res major victoria suscepti c$r- 
taminis, quam usu. Plus enim dignitatis comitiis ipsis detractum est, Patribos ex 
concilio submovendis, quam virium aut plebi additum aut demptum Patribus.” 

M. Crevier thinks it difficult to reconcile this passage of the historian with an- 

* other, where he makes' the first mention of Volero’s bill, for choosing the tribunes in 

* cojpitia tributa : •• No trivial thing, under a plausible pretext and a harmless appear- 
ance at first, was proposed j but which would deprive the patricians of all power of 
creating, by the votes of their clients, tuch tribunes as they liked* — Haud parva 
resj sub titulo primh specie minimi atroci, ferebatur ; sed quae patriciis omnempo- 
testatem per clientium suffragia creandi quos vellent tribunos auferret.” 

If it were a duty incumbent On every reader of an ancient author to make him 
always consistent with himself, 1 should, on this occasion, say, that when livy calls 
Volero's bill “no trivial matter/' and a few lines after, “a thing weighty in itself,-* 
res suo molimine gravis,” it is not with reference to its depriving the patricians of 
their influence in the elections of tribunes : foT it appears plainly, that though they 
were busy enough in those elections, they had no great influence on the voters ; and 
were far from being able to create such tribunes as they approved : otherwise, they 
certainly would not have suffered Volero to be two years successively in the tribune- 
ship. ;j But they neither could hinder his election, nor get into the college any one 
man who would oppose his measures : by the power therefore of the patricians^ by the 
votes of their clients, to create tribunes, Livy can only mean to intimate, that this 
was pretended by Volero, and qffered as the reason for preferring his hill ; the avowed 
aim of which (whatever might he the secret one), was to put an end to undueju^ 
fluence in the election of tribunes. And Livy seems to allow this pretence toTl# 
specious, and no way unreasonable. For what else can be the meaning of those > 
words “subtitulo primh specie minimi atroci ?" * 

And when the historian, after saying/ 4 annum insiguem maxima comitia tribute 
effickntt/ ? adds, u res major victoria quam usu; plus enim dignitatis, ”&c.l apprehend 
Ms-' meaning to be, that the difference was really very inconsiderable as to dmrafart/ ! 
ence of the jpatririans, in the people’s choice of tribunes. M. Crevier seems to4bd^.i. 
whether there was any difference. “ Quomodo per clientium suffragia minus r 1 *-- ; 
reftt pattes trihutrs oomitiis, quam curiatis, quibus ahtea tribuni creabasnhijr 1 
sttt$»ltq««t.*’ And this makes it the harder for him to reconcile 4 ‘res major ; $ 
qghn usu^ with “baud parva res.' 1 But M. Crevier* to increase the difkdJfvli 
. *YeerfM. Fast Cap, v \ ‘ 
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taken into consideration not only wbat Livy intimates, but what Dionysius tellsus 
of the difference between comitia curiata and comitia tributa. The senators were V 

©winded the comitia tributa, according to Livy; and, according to Dionysius -(when 
be speaks of Voiero's bill), no previous seuatus-consultum, nor sacrifices, nor ao* 
spicia (of which the patricians had the sole management) were necessary to the 
holding these comitia, and to the making valid wbat was determined there ; all 
which were necessary in the other. 

Hand parva res.] H»c non facile conciliari posse videntur cum iis quae infra de hac 
eadem re habet Liviusin fine c. 60., ubi plus dignitatis comitiis per hanc actionem de~ 
traciutn ait, quam virium aut plebi additum, aut ademptnm patribus . Nec vero medio- - 
enter imminuta videtur hac lege patrum potentia. Primo enim patres ex comitiis 
tributes submovebantur, quod docet noster in illo c. 60. loco, quern jam attulimus. 

Inde est, qufid comitia h©c habebantur plebis propria, et legos in iis Jat so'plebiscita ~ 
mmeupabantur. 2°. Dionysius hac ipsa de lege agens (1. ix.) docet iisdezn comitiis 
necessarium nan fuisse ut senatus auctor fieret. 3°. Nihil in iis opus fuisse sacris 
aut auspiciis, quorum arbitri patres erant. Crev, Liv. p. 146. 

Now, supposing that these were, from the beginning, the distinguishing privileges 
of the comitia tributa, and that Livy had these in his mind, it will not be difficult to 
see, why he calls Voiero’s bill " haud parva res/' and “ res suo molimine gravis." 

For the very introduction (under any pretence whatsoever) by full and undisputed 
authority, of comitia tributa (a new sort of general assemblies of the people, from » 
which the senators were to be, in all Benses, excluded), was doubtless amatter of great 
moment ; though the mere transferring the elections of the tribunes from the curi® 
to the tribes was not so. This latter might be res major victoria qnam urn. 

Dionysius tells us, that Volero, in his second tribuneship, before the bill was 
passed, added to it these clauses, that the ©diles should be elected in comitia by 
tribes, and that these assemblies should have a power of concluding all matters, the 
cognizance and determination of which belonged to the people. [navra ra a\\a t p. n tt i. 
ora it tv Wf>aTT£<r2ra.( rs xal imxv^ovrBat trim. Et quicquid aliud apud popu- 1.9* <*. 43. 
turn agi decetnique oporteret.] An addition, says the historian, which imported p * 6oa 
nothing less than an abrogation of the power of the senate, and a transfer of it to 
the people. 

The very learned author of a late work , entitled. Elements of the Civil Law,p. 203, 
speaks as if he thought, that the clause quicquid aliud , &cc. had passed with the 
rest of die bill into a law. But Dionysius does not expressly say this : he seems 
rather, in the close of his story, to confine the matter of the Jaw to the election of p. ca 5+ 
tribunes and rodiles in comitia tributa. And, had he expressly said, that the bill 
was passed with that clause, yet the thing would be absolutely incredible ; because, 
in that case, the electing of consuls, and of ail the curule magistrates, and the de- 
termination of all matters cognisable by the comitia centuziata, would have been 
transferred to the comitia tributa ; which nobody haB ever imagined. 

put, to return to Livy's words, “ annum insignem maxime comitia tributa effi- 
cient," I shall leave it to the reader’s consideration, whether, as the historian 
never mentions comitia tributa, till he comes to the year when Volero preferred 


hie MU, those words do not import, that the use of comitia tributa was first intro* 

, duced into the republic in that year. If the leading men of the plebeians had 
; formed the project of bringing comitia by tribes into use, for various sorts of bttsi- 
; ness, they could not have thought of a more easy and natural way of introducing 
$ comitia, than by demanding them at first, only for the electing of tribunes; 

a greater appearance of reason, than that the plebeians should he 
^ in the choice of then own proper advocates and protectory , AM this 
been Teal faCt ' * 

"5£> were introduced, under, that pretence, by the tribune Voleto, to 

bmaolf amply on the patricians for the affront he had received from 
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; J -V -r **'. , * Ht: ' ir ' , .■ ‘ 1 ' ‘ ■ 

ihm; and not twetoy yeais before, hy the tribune Sicinnius, for toe trial ofCo- 

nx^m «* X)io»3^W *eporte. < . . 7 • ’ 

, , ^X||A r j^i^gr ■ improbafcitttias '.a*Ul inconsistencies, and the tog elaborate 
speeches m Dionysius's account of the drat introduction of comitia by tribee, fur- 
t^h ground to suspect, that hie principal Mm in toat account, wae to get an oppor- 
tunity of dieplaying his own talent of oratory ; and not to instruct htoreademby a 
true relation of facts. Whoever peruses attentively what he has written of Ibe 
dispute between the senate and the tribunes, concerning Coricdanus, will* I think, 
observe, that there were three points in question. 

1 • Whether an assembly of the people could legally take cognisance of a criminal 
accusation, brought against a senator, or any patrician ? 

D. nal. Coriolanua atlirft declares, that he is accountable to the timid* only, and that 
].7*p.43. he will, in no instance, in nothing [mfi ot>Mt Hrf&ypurec], submit himself to the 
p * judgment of the people. Yet, when be finds that the majority of the senate axe of 
a different opinion, he consents to be tried by the people ; provided he be accused 
p. 407. of nothing but the greatest of all crimes, aiming at the tyranny. Nay, in the end, 
he consepts (according to Dionysius) to be tried on this article in an assembly of 
the people, where the tribunes, whom he had just before reviled and insulted, are 
to be lords president; and where the consuls and senators (according to same 
learned writers) could not be present. 

P. 453, Appius Claudius pretends, that the senate is the only court, where a patrician 
** leq * can legally be brought into judgment : and, to support this opinion, heis furnished 
bythetoistorian with the most senseless arguments that can be imagined, 

P* 400, The consuls, and Valerius, and die majority of the senate, have more reason 
#1 * cq * and temper. They do not deny that a patrician may be brought into judgment 
before the people : they only insist on the necessity of a previous decree of the 
senate, authorizing the assembly of the people to try and judge the accused. 

2, This, therefore, was the second point , 4 * Whether, granting the people to have 
the prerogative' of judging patricians, they could legally exercise it in any par- 
ticular cause without a previous senatus-consultusn, authorising them to hear and 
judge that cause.” The consuls say, No : the tribunes say, Yes ; founding their 
claim on the Valerian law , for appeals to the people, in case of oppression by the 
nobles : which law would be rendered vain if the oppressors had the powef of 
hindering, by the refusal of a senatus-consultum, the complaint from being brought 
by appeal before the people. 

Nevertheless, the tribunes do at length, with regard to the particular cause of 
Coriolanus, consent to ask a senatus-consultum, authorising the people to try hint* 
This being obtained, 

3. The third point in question was, concerning the form of the assembly in 
which the accused should be tried. But it is to be remarked, that (according to 


our historian) this question does not come into dispute, till the very hour whgx^the 
people are assembled to hear the cause. ^ 

„ lie consuls and patricians, perceiving the purpose of the tribunes to bale 
the people vote by tribes, remonstrate against it, and make a mighty clamour. 
They urge the established custom of the people’s voting by centuries, on *31 1 
Asm by the senate. Nevertheless, after some time spent *»j 
tipe,theyytoid the point to the tribunes; a point of greater moment * 
toeylmdb^oredisfWod. 

$^tt 04 i|^ 0 filie«fi facts (not to say the falsity of the relatic 
' Appeared inastrorqjex light, if our diligeat an d historianhi 

m ttodoctieiiQf <kciawAth*i 

mdpropMtiM of these aswaMie.. Bnt, ia*tew4 oflnf 
WgivM de»cripti« of thoeomkift. by«e«turie», 
'■ iWj^y fwa ik hi. fourth hook $ ud of dfc cojoitia tribute say* J 
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I. That in theseassemblies ftie totfe of a podr man was equal in valiteto the 
votepf arichmaft. 1 Afid, " l , " h '* (t 

% That (all the ci tizens) had states. (For tbis ia intimated in tKe reason he gives 
for thinking that iri this dispute the tribunes were more in the right than their qpjSo- 
neats, Wi». Tbat &e cognizance of crimes against the public equally belonged^ iff.) 

Ngw the first of these does in nowise distinguish the comitia tributa from the 
comitia cariata. 


- And the second seems not to be tame. 

Indeed the learned writer, just now mentioned, speaking of a tribune's tight to Taylor's 
summon the peirple to the comitia tributa, adds in a parenthesis “(where the patri- E,wn<of 
claps also might be present and vote, if they pleased ; but could not be cdfojfolled, JJjJj 
faor were they summoned).” And it is expressly asserted by Lelius, fapud A. Gel!, p , ige. 
15. Iff.) that the patricians were not summoned to the councils called by the tri- *i 
bones. “ Isqm non universum populum sed partem aliquam adesse jubet, nod co- 
mitia sed concilium edicere debet. Tribum autem heque advocant patricios, neqUe 
ad eos reterre ulla de re possunt : ita ne leges quidezn propria, sed plebiscite* appel- 
lantur, quae tribunis plebis ferentibus accepta sunt/’ But this same Laelius (who- 
ever he was) does not say, that the patricians might be present and vote if they 
pleased. And it would seem from Livy’s words, above-cited (Patribus ex concilio 
submovendis), that the senators at least, if not all the patricians, were absolutely 
excluded from the comitia tributa, when held for the election of tribunes. Mahu- 


tius, as’ to this point, speaks confidently in his comment on the following words 
from Livy, (1. 1. c. 17.) “Patres decreverunt, ut, cum populus regem jussiaseft, id 
sic ratum esset, si Patres auctores fierent : hodieque in legibus magiatratibusque 
rogandis usurpatur idem jus, vi adempta. Priusquam populus sufiragium ineat, 
in incextum comitiorum eventum Patres auctores fiunt 


On this passage Manutius (cap. 9.) writes thus : “ Non iis comitiis quse plebeius 
magi stratus habebat, qu® tributa dicebantur, sed iis qu® patiicius, hoc estcentu- 
riatis et curiatis, patres auctores fiebant. Qui enirn credibile est, auctoritate pa- 
trum comitia tributa confirmari oportuisse, cum patres (ut lib. ii. Livius docet) iis 
comitiis, quibus plebeiimagistratus crearentur, Voleronis (tribuni plebis) lege, sum- 
mon tint t Vero igitur similius est, non de omnibus comitiis, sed tantum de Centu- 
riatifl et curiatis, quibus adesse p&triciis licebat, Livium intellexisse.” 

We see here that Manutius not only i^plear, as to the exclusion of the senators 
from the assemblies where the tribunes were chosen ; but, by the Words ** quibus 
Adesse patriciis licebat,” intimates that there were w comitia quibus adesse pa- 
triciis non licebat, 1 * and that all the patricians were excluded from the assemblies 
Held by the plebeian magistrates, i. e. by the tribunes and ®diles. *- * 

And this is agreeable to the definitions given of plebiscitum and plebs in the 
institutes. 

' 4t Plebiscitum est quod plebs, plebeio magistrate interrogante (velutitribmm), con- L u 
siituebat. Plebs autem h poptilo eo differt, quo species h genere : ttam appellathme t. 2 . 
popuU universi cives significantur, connumeratis etiata patriciis et senatoribus. $* 4 * 
Plebis autem appellatione, due patriciis et senatoribus, c®teri cites significantur.” 

But, to return to Dionysius. Though he gives ns little instruction concerning 
thecomitia tributa, when he first speaks of them; yet when we come to VolrtVe 
law for choosing the tribunes in those assemblies, he mentions two or three particu- 
which comitia tribute differed from comitia curiata. A previous senatus- 
■ was requisite, before the latter could enter upon business ; and, When 

f iad done, their iietertnkatipns could not be ratified, till, after due inquiry , it 
that neither the gods nor' the birds had any 'thing to object l Bdt in the 
tribute no decree' of the senate, no sacrifices, no approving bi*4*;'wers 
and all business was dispatched in one day; • 11 • *■ 1 1 

promuigavit (Voloro) de efocthme tribunorum, ,«a‘ quiAem e^chriatis, 
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(qu» eo nomine a Jtomani* appellantur), in comitia tribute mutens. Quodnam 
autem sit bonun coroitiorum discrimen, ego declarabo. Cnriata comitia oporto- 
bat, precedent* S. Cto. et sufegiis a plebe curiatim lati*, atque post hoc utrqm- 
qne eignie divinis avibusque non adversantibus, tone domain rata esse : tiibata yore 
comitia sine S. Cto. atque sine sacrificiis, nullisque avibus addkentibus, uno die 
a tribulibus peragi.” D. Hal. lib, 9. c. 41 . p. 598. D. Tayl. Trans* 

It is to be remarked that Dionysius, on the present occasion, omits mentioning, 
not only what Livy intimates — the exclusion of the senators from the comitia tributa 
— but several properties of those comitia, which the learned have enumerated# and 
which (if they really belonged to those assemblies, from the time of their first insti- 
tution) so diligent and accurate an historian ought not to have passed over in silence. 

Perhaps it will be agreeable to the resider, if X here insert some extracts from the 
valuable work abovementioned concerning the Roman comitia, and the difference 
between lex and plebiscitum. Tor though the matters are most of them treated in 
the foregoing sheets, and particularly in a long extract from Mr, Kennet'S Roman 
Antiquities, which is given in b. 1. chap. 7. yet the reader will, by a repetition, 
here, of such particulars as I shall have occasion for in what I have farther to say 
on the present question, be spared the trouble of turning back to find them : and 
there are in what 1 shall transcribe from the valuable work, some excellent hints 
and observations not mentioned any where before in history. 

Dr. T»y. “A fair account of the several sorts of Roman law will give us a competent 
£len» v * ew °* R° man constitution. 

of the “ Lex, is quod populus Romanus, senatorio magistrate interrogate, constituit : 

Civil «« PUbitcitum , quod plebs, plebeio magistrate. 

p*l?8. " t ^ ree e88en ^ a ^ differences between lex and plebiscitum are, 

J. l. 2*4. ” 1* The enacting parties ; populus on the one hand, and plebs on the other. 

“ 2. The legislator, or person proposing ; a member of the senate in that in- 
stance, and a tribune in this. And, 

44 3. (What is not expressed above) the difference of the comitia, or assembly in 
either case. [Of each of these in their order.] 

44 1. Populus Romanus— Plebs. 

P a 17 £ # ** The people of Rome, taken collectively, was called populus. From which 

J.l. 2.4. plebs differed, as species agenere, says Justinian, rather as pars a toto . 

“ Every Roman was by birth either apatrician or a plebeian. The former are 
generally supposed to descend from the fmter class of citizens at the first establish'* 
ment of the constitution ; the sons and lineage of those whom Romulus called to 
his council, and whom he named 1 patres,* either ah (date or ab auctoritate. The de- 
scendants pf the rest, the plebeii, Were for some time excluded from all honours,— 
They came by degrees to share in most parts of the administration, but still con- 
tinued a different class of people, with different rights and distinction of character. 
So thdt the best way of conceiving this division would be to consider the patricians 
and plebeians as two factions in the state, blended indeed very frequently in re- 
gard to honours, rank, and condition, but still separated by descent and family in- 
terests, For instance: the distribution of the Romans into senatores, equity, 
and plebem, was not a distribution of species, or sort, but rank, order, or degree* 
It wasaverse of Ausonius, I think, « 


Martia Roma triplet, equitatu, plebe, senate. 

where plebeian* are not such as lately were opposed to patricians (for the eqtiites 
were patricians Or plebeians indifferently, and so were the senators), but those 
whose census or estate was below the census required for equltes: ‘ 

, II nr- 4. Si qo&dringeatis sex septem millia desint, 

Plebs eris.- — 

So again, when the Romans ware divided into nobiles and novi, this Uaisoadistinc- 
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Mon of rank, not nativity, and affects not the distin&ion of patriciansand plebeians. 

Nobiles were such whose ancestors had home particular offices, whether thcywere 
patricians or plebeians. So that many plebeians we^e nobiies, and many patricians 
not so.— 

** If it be asked* whether this distinction of populus and plebs be uniformly p. 180 - 
maintained, I answer, that neither in this nor in any other instance were the Ro* 
mans such slaves to language as not to depart from some settled rules upon many 
occasions. Thus populus (properly the whole people of Rome universally) is yet, in 
the following instance, opposed to plebs, or a part of itself : 

Cjc. x. 

• " LEPIDU5 IMP. ITER. PONT. MAX. SLNAT. POP. PL. Q. H. 8. D« 30l 

“And, on the contrary, populus somotimes stands for plebs, as distinguished from 
the other division of the Roman people : 

Primores populi arripuit, populumque tributim. Satijfc. 

** II. The second difference was the officer who made the proposal. It was a 
magistrate who proposed the lex : the plebiscitum, a tribune only. And as magis- 
tracies and offices among the Romans were pretty numerous, be it remembered, 
that it was one of the magistrate majores, or the magistrates of a higher order 
only, such, namely, pene* quos erant major a Reip. au spicia. 

“ These were either ordinary , as consul, praetor, censor ; or extraordinary, as in- 
terrex, dictator, decemviri legibus scribendis, trib. mil. cos. pot. triumviri, R.P.C. 

" III. The third difference between lex and plebiscitum, though not commonly 
expressed in the definitions of them, is the difference of that court or assembly at F. 18 s. 
which each of these were enacted. 

"The assemblies or comitiaof the Romans, werecuriata, centuriata, tributa. In 
the two former were the leges enacted, in the latter the plebiscita. 

“COMITIA CURIATA. 


H It is sufficient to understand in general, that Romulus divided his people into 
three tribes ; and each tribe into ten curiae. During the reign of the five liret kings, 
the comiria curia! a were the only assemblies of the R. P. Here they chose magis- 
trates, enacted laws, determined upon peace and war, &c. 


“ COM1TIA CENTURIATA. 

“ Under the former distribution, the vote of the meanest man was as effective as 
that of the best. Serviu s, the sixth king, desirous to throw the balance into the 
scale of the more valuable part of the people, cnjoled the lower sort, by telling them, 
that, to ease their burden of being taxed to the exigencies of the public in the same 
proportion with the rich, he desired them to bring in a true state of their condition, 
family, age, Arc* upon oath. Having got this knowledge of his subjects, he distri- 
butes them afresh according to their substance and condition. He divides them 
therefore into six classes, which consisted of 193 centuries. 

«• Class I. Consisted only of senators, patricians, and men distinguished by their 
wotth'and riches. In this class were eighteen centuries of horse, and eighty cen- 
turies of foot in all ninety -eight, &c. 

M In both assemblies, whether curiata or centuriata, the question was not carried 
by a majority of single voices, but by a majority of curiacjor centuries. [Whatever t\ 
wai voted by a majority of the curiae, was referred to the senate .] "o, n r*T* ; s-iwW* 
Oprftafc twJto iri rib fiw/Xfa dnflprro. D. Hal. It. 14. 

"(This senate was composed of a few, and those of the better sort. The co- 

S nl t ih was the popular assembly of all the Roman citizens universally.) 

" t descend from generals, and come to consider minutely the matter of tribes, 
of curias, and of centuries. 

"The throe tribes, into which I observed Romulus had divided the original peo- 
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pie of Rome, £ere rithet Itei&eMM, such as came with him from AU>a: Tatien- 
ses A imh as came in under Tatius the king; of the Sabines ; or lastly, Luceros, pos- 
sibly tifltt multitude that flocked in from all quarters, upon Romulus’s invitation, 
“ But this division of the Romans, into iribus ytvixdr, as P. Hal calls them (for 
it regarded the original, the stock, the descent of the constituents), did not prevail 
long : there ensued under Serrius another, which was a local distribution, and which 
the same author accordingly calls rvxnfa. He divided, for instance, the city into 
four wards, or regions, which he called tribes also : Saburbana, Esquilina, Collina, 
paiatina ; and denominated his people thus digested, not from the race they sprang 
from anciently, but the place they inhabited now. And this was also a more Oqual 
division. For the Luceros, besides being the more numerous, were daily indreasing 
by a conflux; of adventitious people, which the other were not. 

“The division of the Romans into tribes and curiae, resembles much the Athe- 
Vis.Mpr. Qian distribution into OTAAl or tribes, which were again made up of several dis- 
pu Sdw S9> i; not fraternities, called by them OPATPIAI. 

“I would have it noted, that the subdivision of the Athenian tribes was twofold ; 
P. ififl. (he one a civil and political one, namely, tf/uot : whereas the other of par- 

takes more of a religious nature, as there was a temple, a place of worship 
and also rites and sacrifices appropriated to each fratornity. — By what we can guess 
at this distance, the former (ftj/uot) might resemble the wards of a city in a local 
consideration: the latter a separation into parishes, or perhaps, companies, or fra- 
ternities, distinct in place and habitation, but united in one common interest. 

“The Roman disposition was much of the same nature, but more simple; where 

the distribution into curia; seems to answer both the purposes last-mentioned.' 

“ — When we are asked, what became of the comitia curiata after the institution 
of the cenluriata, namely, when the votes of the people came to be collected not by 
fraternities or companies, but by a new distribution of the same people, according 
to their rank, consequence, and substance. I answer in general, they were still 
retained, as we say, dicis causS, ox for form's sake, possibly, ‘quod in iis major esset 
saororum auctoritas/ So Cioero. * Prima ilia comitia tenetis, centuriata at tri- 
P. 187. buta: curiata tantum auspiciorum caush remanserunt.’ 

II.^Agmr, „ rpj ie C0Ilclu8 i 0ng 0 f the comitia centuriata were still ratified hero in show, this 
being theo lder and more constitutional assembly of the two ; and it waB easily con- 
ducted, thirty lictors or public officers representing the thirty curie. And so Cioero 
seems to distinguish between the vern comitia curiata, and those ‘ad speciem atque 
Id. ibid, ad usurpationem vetustatis per lriginta lictores aospiclorutn caush adurabrata,^— - r~’ 
f. 1C. “ It must not be forgot moreover, that in process of time the number of the tribes 

grew up from four to five-and-thirty (the first being called urbane, the additional 
ones rustic®), without a correspondent enlargement of the curias. So that there 
was not a Roman who did not belong to some tribe, and some century, hut not lie* 
cessarilyto some one of the oarisf.— — 

“ For some time the tribes, • with their curie, comprehended the people of Borne 
la one manner of distribution, and the six classes, with their centuries, ia another, 
without any mixture or relation: but as Sigooius gathers from Livy, ftfterwaxri these 


* By the tribes, here spoken of, are meant, T presume, the four city tribes; that 
these comprehended (not nil the Roman people, as the six classes with their centu- 
ries did, hot) the people who inhabited# Rome, or belonged to the eeri$* *r the 
feMffd writer has Just observed, that it was not necessary that every ItamijMtyM 
MOB to seme one of the curiae, us it was, tbat be should belong to aom» tribe or 
century. Add so when in p. 186, he says, that, “eta the institution of thohOmhia 
centuriata-*- the vote* of the people came (o be collected, toot by fraternities fit coto- 
pames, hut by e toe# distribution of the same people according to their nuik, can* 
sequence, and substance/' the like distinction is to he remembered : becatUe the - 
people of whom the fraternities qr companies were composed, made hut 4 raft df tike 
assembly by centuries. 
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' ' I ^ ‘ ' 1 t 

twodtetiibutioiie wew united pr blended toother. tVbipb may be them compre- 
leaded, vie. by conceiving the Homan people distributed (a e they were) intolhkty* 
five tribes, each tribe ante six classes, and every clasp into the apppintedSiUMbet ' 
of centuries . Every class, which before took in ail the people of Home, p£f that 
fet* or distinction, was now broke into thirty-five shares, according to the number 
of the tribes* — , 

' “■ It may be useful to take a short review of the manner Of passing laws at r. iso. 
Rome.*— 1 

“ Thqperson who had a law to propose, first wrote it over at home, and Shewed 
it his fHeS^, before he proposed it, that there might be nothing in it contrary to 
the form and necessary ingredients of such a proposal. 

u Next followed a proclamation appointing a day to meet upon. There was 
always a necessary interval of tree nundinae, or twenty-seven days, between this 
proclamation ahd the day of assembly : that the tribus rustics, which came to 
Rome to market, might be acquainted with the contents of the law.— 

** It was, not lawful to hold this court upon the very day of the nundinae ; but it p. jb#. 
wife held, commonly, upon the day after. For the nundinae were dies nefasti. 

** — The Same number of days was observed in summoning those comitia, which 
werb held for the election of magistrates : that the candidates might have time to 

apply, and, the people to form their judgment.— - 

u The Same rule was observed in all causes that were heard by the people*— - 
** If the proposer was of the magistratus majores, he commonly laid it before 
the senate for their approbation. The tribunes laid their plebiscita before the 
people, without consulting the senate. 

“ When they were assembled, a crier proclaimed the law after a clerk, that 
read it to him. 

“ Then the proposal was supported or opposed, either by the magistrates, who 
had this right inherent in their office, or by private peoplo, who had first obtained 
this leave from the magistrate. 

u If any private man spoke, it was done before the magistrate spoke, that the 
latter might have no influence in swaying the former. 

'•* This was called legem suadere, or diSsuadere. : — p lg(f 

** It was now the proper time for the interposition of the tribune, who by his 
veto had a power of putting a stop to all business, which was called legi intercedes. 

If nothing 6? this kind interfered, after some religious ceremonies, they proceeded 
to what was called sortitio, which was thus ; after the establishment of the classes 
and centuries, it prevailed for some time, that the centuries of the first class, which 
Was a balance for all the rest, were called to give their votes first, which frequently 
determined the whole process. For; if they concurred in opinion, it was needless 
to take the sense of the rest. — If there was a necessity, the others were called in 
the*? order, till a majority of the centuries was obtained. This method after some 
continuance was altered, and the centuries not called out by any pre-eihinente, but p. igt. 
by Tdf. A box (Uma Or sitella) whs produced, and the hastes* of the thifty-five 
tribes, upon billets or tickets, thrown in ; and, the box being shaken, each tribe 
voted in the order in which they were drawn out. And not only the tribe, but the 
tfctthtty under that tribe, was determined in the same method.* For we have 
iatfeljr sebn thb centuries thrown in the tribes, and involved in that distribution. 
^i^Offibewhich was first drawn. Was called the prerogative tribe, and ten century 
the prerogative century. And the person first called honoris causa, 

,\<|i'^tcintuiy, was called ptanhs*-^— " ' 

lets being drawn for the tribes and centuries, the proposer of tbetaw di- 

, t Mr, Kennut seems to differ from Dr. Taylor in this particular, making the pre- 
and the prerogative century only to be determined by lei, the test to 
toiste tdtefdf, because they were called but according lo their proper places. Fid. 
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' Wi^a^Mlr ' ' to' ’^ls tribe or century by these solemn weirder f Si 
qulritesu^ 1 , ^ ^ \ , t . v .- 

4liS&; jw9ftes^ > *r«jre given for some time by word of mouth v fc— $*$ about the year 
6l4, - A».lla&Mus carried a question— That eveiy man should vote in the election 
' of officers, not by word of mouth, but by ballot. Two of these were given to every 
voter, the one inscribed A. i. e. Antiquo ; the other, U. R.i. e. Vti Bogus, 'Two, 
P, lge, years afterward, L. Cassius Trib. Ph proposed a law that such ballots should be 
iribd also in the courts of judicature, inscribed A. i. e. Absolve ; CJ. Condemno ; 
N; L. Non liquet . — *- 

“ Next to this, A. 621. C. Papirius Carbo introduced them into the coinitia for 

the purpose we are now considering : 

u —After the receipt of their billets [from the distributores, called also diribi* 
totes, and divi sores], they [the voters] were to proceed over an extempore stage 
of planks raised on purpose, and called, from their likeness, pontes; in number 
thirty-five, or, 193, according as the comitia were tributa or centuriata. From the 

straightness of the way 1 should conclude, they voted viritim 

P, 19 s. “ As at one end of the bridge they received their billets from the hands of the 

dirihitores, so at the oth *r they returned them to the officers called rogatores, who 
were placed there with boxes or urns to receive them. But as both these officers 
lay open to corruption, they were sometimes checked by inspectors (custodes), 
placed over them ; sometimes people of the first character, to prevent collusion, 

would execute these offices in their own person. 

“ The people [the voters] after they had given their votes were immediately en- 
closed b ehin d rails or cancelli, set up for that purpose (to prevent confusion in the 
assembly, or any foul play), and called with great simplicity, from their likeness 
to sheep-pens, ovilia. 

“ After each tribe (or century) had passed by, the suffrages or votes of that tribe 
(Or century) which had been marked with dots or points, were cast up : — Hence in 
Horace : — “ Omne tulit punctum. ” 

p ** The power of this officer [the tribune of the commons] consisted in two things, 

in prohibendo and in rogando. In virtue of the former, he had a place in the se- 
nate, but no vote, and by his single negative or veto, by the single veto of any one 
of the number, all proceedings were stopped. 

** In virtue of the other, vis. rogando, he had a right to summon the people to 
the comitia tributa (where the patricians also might be present and vote, if, they 
pleased, but could not be compelled, nor were they summoned), and there propose 
a question, which, if it passed into a law, was therefore called plebiscitum, u e. 


scitum plebis. 

F«*tos M 4 Scita plebis appellantur ea, qu® plebs suo suffragio sine patribusjussit, pip- 
in V. beio magistrate rogante.’ 

r « For sciscere, scire, like y«ri<r*tw of the Greeks, is the same withstatuere.— , 
p. 199* ** These laws at first bound only themselves, not the patricians, and ve^ap^, 

* properly laws, but oWed their strength chiefiy to compact an* connivance, rpthet . 
than proper authority, which they had not, oh defectum mqjestatis . • 

'** Afterward — they bound the whole people. ” 

The learned writer gives M the- history of these proceedings as they era 
Uy | [he says] 1 to have considered them most accurately,, ■ 

fem te Fstecrius fa demeU 1 UU page 445, as if he borrowed the history p&fjffa 1 “ 
d in Montem Sacrum . The constitution of the ; 

power, and r id ratum esset, quod plebs a# se per^trih.,^,!^^^:;. 

jussriset.’ livy/lluAS.* Wi' 

,, ** &; U. C, 306. 'X second secession in Montem Aventinum, M. Ilotaoiis 

f '■ .’>v 

: .vfMii »«• i« hewn* »W»k« her#;. for^.y^ei " 
' m if irticcc dec re. m*de A. U. C. 860. Ul id nttom ein|,t((<] . ^ 
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batus, and I-Val<muB Potitui Cosa. tlio year of the abdication of tli« iAcemviri. utk 
Hor atia, i ut, quod tribuUm plebetjuuitset, pcpulum tnneret, Qua legj^tribuhfciit 
rogationibustelum acerrimum datum ©fit.’ Liv. 3.55. 

♦' A.U. C. 415. Publius Philo dictator. A law to explain and amend die act of 
306, where the .word was populum; viz. that the plebiscite should oblige all the 
quirites. Liv. 6. 1%. This dictator is sometimes called PubliliuB, and this law lex 
PubUlia. 

•• A.U.C. 467. Lex Hortensia. lJortemius dictator; seeessio in Janicttlum • [Epit. 
liv. lib. 11.] The patricians had attempted'to frustrate the lex Horatio. And now 
the, people were pacified with the ratification of it, by the lex Hortensia . 

“ * Tribuni neque advocant patricios, neque ad eos referre ulla de re possunt : 
ita ne leges quidem proprie, sed plebiscita appellantur, qua) tribunis pi. ferentibus 
accepta suiit. Quibus rogattouibus ante patricii non teaebantur, donee Q. Hortensius 
dictator earn legem tulit, ut eo jure, quod plebes statuisset, omnes quirites teneren- 
tur.' Gell. 15. 37. 

u * Q. Hortensius dictator, cum plebs secessisset in Janiculum, legem in Escu- 
leto tulit, ut quod ea jussisset, omnes quirites teneret.' PJin. 16* 10. 

** This history is, in some parts of it, controverted by other writers. 

“ Thus plebiScita became laws. 

*• To close with the 


COMITIA TRIBUTA. 


* f Whave seen the distinction between the comitia curiata, and the comitia 
cehturiata of the Romans : — it is proper to consider the third sort, the comitia tri- 
buta. The account given of each of these by a writer in A. Gellius stands thus : 

“ * Quum ex generibus hominum suffragium feratur, curiata comitia esse ; quum 
ex cent u et .state, centuriata ; quum ex regionibus et locis tributa .* 15. 27. 

“ Forgetting, therefore, that there ever were such assemblies as the curiata, we 
find the sense of the Roman people ordinarily taken in that council,which Servius 
established by a digestion of his subjects according to age, quality, and condition, 
and called it the comitia centuriata. It was in this they held the elections of ma- 
gistrates, the trials of offences, the deliberations about peace and war j and here 
were all matters adjusted relating to legislation, to adoptions, and to last wills and 
testaments. In a word, it was the only assembly for transacting public business. 
u Upon this account it was never called but by the officers of the first distinction. 


and held with very extraordinary rites and solemnities, viz. with those* kinds of 
religious services, which were appropriated to the patricians, to the exclusion of 
the other part of the subjects. 

_ .<< * Penes quoa igitur sunt auspicia more majorum ? nempe, penes patres. Nam 
plebeius quidem magistrates nullus auspicate creatur. Nobis adeo propria sunt 
auspicia, ut non solum quos populus exeat patricios magistrate, non aliter, quam 
auspicato, creet : sed nos quoque ipsi sine suffragio populi auspicato interregem 
prodamus, et privatim auspicia habeamus,quae isti ne in magistrates quidem ha* 
bent.* Liv. 6. 41. 

, ‘M., This was therefore one great and essential difference between the two as- 


semblies [the cehturiata and the tributa] . 

u Hence it was, that the patricians being seized of the auspicia, and many reli- p, toi, 
gious rites, would frequently disappoint the commons (who had an interest in a 
b^otajwint to carry) under a. pretence of religion, and make an adjournment, 
to time for canvassing. It was called obnunexare when they reported 

.^l^&s.tobe unfavourable* - ^ 

. by tribes had nothing of all this, were opened' wit^li^ or 

Were not disturbed by the report of any bad omens, anddhl not ad- 



■y j<« . . . ■■ ■ ■ 

T«Kgy./»*wi'.«.d»» senate waa Mfe*. conx<*ttod,,in, the otWitoee^eiaot-^- 
difeience between lejtaoi.plaJjUoitwB, capital crmts. tmdftflM 
'¥ * Mgltey oatnre, were cognizable in the comitia, centnria*. evty .in the etfmr [the 
tributa],t>e ponuhmeata never extended beyond fine and baniehment. — • 

" A; , 0»e general eense of the people (universally^ was betterhsfi, when ths-l#^- 
frages of every individual were equally valid. When Rome voted by her centuries, 
’ the balance was with the belter sort: and that multitude which composed her 
lowest century was very rarely consulted. . , 

«oe, « The thought of this assembly [the comitia tributa] was first struck off by the 
people in the case of Coriolanus, A.U.C. 262. The Roman comitia ye h^ve seen 
to be hejd principally upon these three occasions. A 

“1. Tor the trial of Roman citizens. ( , 

** 2. For the election of magistrates and officers. , 

41 3. For the establishment of new laws, and the abrogation of old ones. 


u When the cause therefore of Coriolanus came on, who was the idol of the bet- 
ter sort, and the aversion of the lower, it was impossible to convict him upon the 
plan of judicature which then prevailed. But Dionysius will speak for me/* 

(This brings us about again to the question, which gave occasion to the m aki ng 
these extracts, from the learned writer’s treatise.) , 

Well, what says Dionysius ? 

He tells us in the passages referred* to by tbe learned writer,* * 4 That early in 
the morning of the day appointed for the trial, a more numerous crowd, of people 
from the countiy appeared in the forum than had ever been seen there before : that 
the tribunes called them to an assembly, by tribes, and divided the comitimu, or 
place of assembly, into portions by extended cords, in order to range the tribes 
distinct and separate one from another : and that then for the first time the Roman 
people gave their suffrages by tribes, the patricians opposing it, and declaring, that 
comitia by centuries ought to be held according to the ancient, custom*" 


* *Ew»VTrt 3-n? $i tJjc Vfinte *yop*(, o ftw Is row a yg£v o^Xof, *!»f «uw Wgfcfpw, «#*-. 
XsXufat tit t«v woXiv, SmBbv ht x*ri7yi rr,v ayopav. ol H A^Apyoi a-wtK«X«v» i 'ro TtXnQe c M 
Triv OuXirtv ixxXtjd’htv, y<»^* rvc eiyooeLg m^er^omo-t i»T£f, 1 v ots qufXXov *i $v\&i enturtTBat 
xjtr itvrai. Keit rirt ArpaSroy iytrrro ‘Pw/u«oif iktCXvdrid kar aVfcfot [omriihb cum 
Lapo et Gelenio hat <2vty*] 4«<ptj<p^ot h fvXtnxfr mX\a H'fo*vTtovftfaw‘'t'&vTld- 
r fiXt'w, if* fxh V9VT0 yivtrut, Kttl tsv Ao^Xtiv Agiturrm <rvv*ysiy itutXwn'ur, 7f 

nrarpitv h. lib. 7 . c. 59. , . • t * 

Quomsatcm die* trinundini instsret, turba ex agris, quanta nnnqasm ants, in ar- 
hera contlaxit, et su'mmo mane forum ocoupavit. tribuni veroplebem ad tribute oonu- 
tfa* vocarunt, et comitii looa funibus undique clauserunt, in quibus singulis trllm 
dfstiucte, et Slim &b atiis separate erunt future. Et tnncprimufft P.' fU triimti 
conaitlis viritim suffragta tulil, mnltum recltmantibu* pstviciU, et Unffedtf# V 
bus n* hoc fieret.atque centariaU comitia more patrio babenda consestibu*. 

And a little below : 

Ol fkh Jfo ffw&ywtyftimMafni? — v$bw xaXtTvrrw M rSh i 

x^^uCiwrf? rdv* abkiel *Xfo**c'M*Sb SxtA*#I totmwr * ’ A*v*v3( 

H frfyt, tot; of tt ^ftkpyeri 

jf*i airni rfiv CvXirti tto UitXvdav &otr« h?v txnkym, x*\ *r«C Ayfiyt c btibw wrift 

^w*l ufarwitv&t 


... rr 

•rinttoai, eat fiwfle, etoi>lvto<etwi At 

eeie peteront, et ifi 



>re eueBteoDditioBe, qneto dteltee 
Uegrttlter enietl, beber«rt ; Mfne 
MWfiitete ex«^4erel*r, eed - 

' ' Wi»# «**Np1> 




be tells/us the ^storf: ^at m*taf*i%enturiata the centuries of.th* 

*ew tfce majority <# the whole, 

citizens > irit&ys Voted firsthand fbeh /At of the second dB r mid then 

the centuries of. th* third claps, ; andfo on ; aad that the lowest daises seid om 
voted, Md.that. fot these reasons, the friends of Coriolanus were for comitia 
cehtiiria&j boping that be would be absolved by the centuries of the first class 
aMfre, or# at least# by, those of the second and third. But the tribunes# suspecting 
the same, were ' therefore for comitia tribute ; an assembly where every citizen had 
a vote# and all votes were of equal value. 

It id this ^presentation pf the case by Dionysius, which has led the leamedwriter 
tosay{asabOve), that “ Coriolanus was the idol of the better sort — and. that it was 
impossible to convict him upon the plan of judicature which then prevailed/’ Bat 
Surely no motive could be more unluckily invented by the historian, than what he 
has given the tribunes for desiring comitia tributa at this time ; namely, the appre- 
hension that Coriolanus Would be acquitted, if he were tried by the centuries. This 
motive, I say, was invented without any wit, and probably for want of memory. He 
forgot that he had told us, in the beginning of the story, that the flaming anger of 
Coriolanus against the plebeians had a particular cause, over and above the causes 
of hhger that Were common to the patricians in general ; that the plebeians had put 
a personal affront upon him, when he stood candidate [not many months, perhaps 
not many weeks before], at the last election of consuls. The people, that is, the 
centuries, had rejected him, because of his daring enterprising spirit, and the appre- 
hension they had of his attempting the destruction of the tribunitian power; and es- 
pecially because they were terrified with the multitude of patricians that appeared 
in his favour, and shewed more zeal for his promotion, than they had ever shewn in 
behalf of any candidate.* And this affront was hcfore he had provoked the people 
by his project of starving them into a surrendry of their newly-acquired privileges* 

It is plain, therefore, that he was hot the idol of the better (i. e. the richer) sort, 
of which the majority of the centuries consisted ; and that it was very possible to 
convict him upon the plan of judicature which then prevailed. 

The learned writer has remarked, that “ The patricians and plebeians were two V. 179. 
factions in . the state, blended indeed very frequently, with regard to. honour, rank, 
and condition, but still separated by descent and family-interests.” Coriolanus was 
probably the idol of the younger patricians, and perhaps of some of the elder ; but 
if he had been the idol of all the patricians# these would have been averpowered by 
the plebeians m the comitia centimatu.t Tor we may observe, that the great points 


► T«v hoi vSv s yx^vucLTM, Xed Uiaq voq^ao-h $ vfvrri yivofAtmq, 2J 

y. * \ » ~ * ' * " sr 


•wXdCiwc ij£Wi , 

% reftr* nnrifhrf oripl t»v *r£b Jn/**px«v iwtTiXwnr, x«l Sihw?, Sri aw iXrfft* 

*vr£ wdvy irfdvulf to rS» ff*rpix& vti&oq, oltsti rib nrparspw. nt&me ** ow 
fip ««y i-jrap0»if i Avnp, xxi rnr pxsT^oXnv tow ^oXmw^ttTos *fc tw ngptfif 

at wyodupWMifoff. t. 7 . c# 21, p. 434> fitm . , , , 

[am prater publlcas cnminattones, quandam etiam privatam ac norths cansam 
^ t* oh qaam plebcios merits odisse videbatur, illam videlicet injdriam recens 
mi* ; rre jimi# eftim ©omitiis ItU oonsolatum peteati, et patricios cnffragantea 
f, plehs ad versa! a magiatralum ilium dari aba est passa, quod illius viri clari- 
haberet, ns fpite ptoplerea aligoid return nevarum 
fverterei ; praecipue vero quod tiraoret patricio- 
iafo tent* anted maeritate Asqaam ante fuverat, 

r _ ^ 4 Blip Igitp* 

-ytam reipu^iM/otmam in prUtwum statute mtituere nqMW' 
g Rg&ff ,w|w * T«e wbm { 

J&Ss3£* ^r^^ppwjo- 

** #•** fiS®e u& nos vinoaftt, B« Hah pul 

m eaih of Coriolauns, L. ^o, 93. p. 436. 
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Tt«r of the ttgtmoH carried the nibten, ln'the early day* the republic, 

R O M ft were camsAin comitia by centuries t as p&ticuJarly, the law fbr electing the fri- 
Y.^f K. ***** incesmri* tributa. And the for ffaratia , which gate the pUhis&tu, made in 
*904. eemitia tribute, the force of laws binding the whole Roman people. 

Y. of R. * And doubtless it was in comitia centuriata that Coriolanus (in his absence) and 
T Menenius (after trial) were condemned, and Servilius (after trial) acquitted. 

076. * That learned writer tells us (as wo see above], that “ capital crimes were cognhia- 
Y. et R. bh> in the comitia centuriata only : in the other (the tnbuta), the punishments never , 
Elem exteilded beyond fine and banishment.” Yet, according to Dionysius, the comitia 
&c _ * tributa, in the first years after their introduction, were employed in nothing, that ap- 

p. soi. |>ears, but trying capital causes. For, though Coriolanus was only banished, the his- 
torian intimates, 4 that it was not for want of power in the assembly, or want of in- 
clination in the tribunes, to take away his life, but because these magistrates feared 
that the people would acquit him rather than come into a sentence of death against 
him. (And to this may be added, that perpetual banishment was a capital pu- 
nishment.) 


And so likewise, by the Greek historian's account, both Menenius and 8ervilius 
were, in conutia tnbuta, “ned for their lives : though one was only fined, and the 
other acquitted. And Livy says expressly, that Menenius was tried for his llfe,t 
and condemned, though the sentence was afterward changed to a fine. 

Now, if Livy’s report be true, we must, agree, either that Menenius was not tried 
in comitia tributa, as Dionysius pretends ; or that those comitia took cognisance 
of capital crimes, which is generally denied. 

But that the reader may the better judge what dependence is to be had on the 
authority of the Greek historian, with regard to the point in question, 1 shall give 
a short summary of bis account of Conolanus’s affair, as far as it concerns comitia 


Vid. 

supr. 

P 197. 


1). Hal. 
».T. 
p. 451. 


by tribes. ‘ 

The thought of trying Conolanus in comitia tributa is first started by Brutus 
(now wdUe), in a private conference between him and the tribune Sicinnius ; and 
we may suppose the intention of proceeding in that method to be, for some time, 
a secret known only to the tribunes and aediles. 

But this secret is seemingly betrayed by Decius, ono of the tribunes, chosen by 
the rest to be their speaker, in their conference with the senate. The tribunes 
had, iu a. private meeting with the consuls, yielded bo far to their pressing in- 
stances, as to consent to ask a sen atus-consul turn, authorising the people to bring 
Coriolanus into judgment before them. Decius’s task, therefore, is to convince the 
fathers of the reasonableness of what is demanded. In the close of his argumenta- 
tion, he is made to speak of “ summoning the accused to a just and legal trial, 
where the whole people, divided by tribes, may give their votes, after being awom.”$ 
Not to dwell on the legal trial, authorised by neither law nor custom, the secret, 
1 say, seems to be betrayed by Decius : but that it was only whispered or muttered 
to himself, and not really discovered, is plain : 

L First, because, in the debate, no notice is taken of it, though a much more fata- 


D. llsh. 
1 . 7 . 
p.4<59* 


terial poi»* than what they dispute about 
ft. Because the arguments, used ou both sides, necessarily imply, that the trial 
of accused before the people, which the tribunes demanded, could mean nothing 

but a trial in comitia by centuries. t < > 

For with ^hat prqpriety could Decius plead the jaw of Valerius Foptoofr#* 


SSUtimo) rsrshitaior ne it abwilveretu#, si euui roorte mulctamiam proposuissent. 


\f In mulct* tsmpsrardnt tribe ui; qc 
!&*?**•' ;%• >_ * * 


qatfe Mpltfo uqaMjM.nl, dno ttHUtwriidUf 


h \ < *** Su «i*J» fc-,v ittmum wtmatoipmi, wifi M iirw* * «rtaftc uiiMMi 
**** !«{*« »*** Hb. 7 . e. 45. p. 451. 
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appeals to the people, if by the people was to He understood an assembly of th» 

.people by tribes ? Poplicola's law could regard such assemblies of tfe people only 
as were, at that time, constitutional and in use,; at which time Wither comitia 
tributa, nor even tribunes, had ever been heard of. 

And when Valerius (brother of Poplicola) makes himself advocate for the pojBi- P. 4 5s. 
Jar cause, and is represented reasoning thus : — “ As the poople create the supreme 
annual magistrates, enact laws, abrogate laws, decree peace and war (and these 
are the most important affairs of the republic) — why not suffer them also to be judges 
in criminal causes, and especially, when a citizen is accused of aiming at the de- 
struction of the public liberty r” What sense or truth is there in this discourse, if 
Valerius, by the people, did not mean the people in comitia by centuries ? For to 
these assemblies, and to these only, belonged the prerogatives which he mentions* 

And when Appius Claudius challenges Decius to name an instance, since the P. 407. 
Valerian law was enacted, of a patrician brought into judgment before the peo- 
ple : how extremely foolish would this challenge have been, if by the people he had 
meant comitia tributa, a tribunal which hitherto had not existed ? 

3. Because, by the peculiar privilege of comitia tributa, the senalus-consultum, 
which the tribunes with so much ardour solicit for, was not necessary to the hold- 
ing an assembly of that sort; as Dionysius himself declares, in speaking of Volero's 
law; 4 * and as the learned writer observes, in what has been cited from him. 

4. Because we find that the consuls and patricians were surprised and discon- 
certed, when on the day of trial they perceived the intention of the tribunes to 
make the people vote by tribes. They are represented as warmly contesting the 
matter with the tribunes, and yielding at last with great reluctance. And this is a 
clear proof, that the sen&tus-consultum, which the fathers had granted (and which 
the consuls are said to have read to the assembly just before entering on the trial), 
did not authorize the people to try Coriolanus in “ comitia tributa a plebeio magi- 
strate lmbitu." And if so, and if Dionysius is to be credited, what will follow? 

That a most important change in the constitution of the republic was effected, not 
only without a law, or a plebiscitum, but without so much as a senatus-consultum 
to authorize it. Is this credible ? Would the consuls have dared to consent to Buch 
an innovation, without authority from the senate, at least ? Or is it probable that 
the senate would have taken upon them to authorize it without the approbation of 
the established legislature, the comitia centuriata ? $ 

But in Dionysius’s relation there are other particulars which destroy its credit. 

1. First, his representing Coriolanus and bis friends as struck dumb, quite at a 
loss for an answer to a charge, known by the whole assembly to be false. I mean 
the charge of his sharing the spoil, which he got in the territory of Antium, among 
his dependants and creatures only ; whereas he distributed it among all his soldiers, 
and those soldiers were present to testify it. 

2* After citing, in his fourth book, the authorities of Fabius, and Cato, and Veno- 
nius (whom he calls an author worthy of credit), in proof, that there were thirty 
tribes at least, in the time of K. Servius Tullius, he now speaks of twenty-one only, 
as voting at the trial of Coriolanus. This is not like a diligen t and accurate historian ; 
and it has puzzled the commentators. The Jesuits are fully persuaded that there 
were but twenty-one tribes at this time ; which they think evident from the story of 
the trial. Sigonius is of the same opinion. But Manutius having faith in Fabius, Manat 
Cato, and Venanius, and supposing l>ionysius to have the same, declares for thirty* 1 Com. 

cue : but then he is at a loss to gue*s> why only twenty-one voted at the trial, and is 
angry with Dionysius for not clearing up themartter. To save the historian's credit# 
he is willing to believe, that ten of the tribes were hindered from earning by the, 

• The JUW <ptaf(M*ks ifo, we«HiBAtue»/a<Kiic ri»c &c. 

The li 4*XlriM*c, /*frn ytwpfrw, dec. Lib. 9. c. 41. p. 594, 
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tribunes, who suspected them of being inclined to favour the accused. M.Dacier 
speaks ate if Impure sure that this was the case. Nevertheless, from what Dionysius 
himself says/no Such solution of the difficulty can be admitted. For he telk us 
grossly, that all the citizens were summoned to hear the cause.* And one of the 
D. jr«d, reasons which he gives, why the tribunes would have the people vote by tribes, is, 
1, vii, that from those comitia no citisen was excluded, and the vote of every the meanest 
P* Homan was of equal value with that of fixe most noble. And he adds, That, in 
this, the tribunes had more reason on their side than the opponents ; far that die 
cognizance of state-crimes belonged equally to every citizen ; and that a cause, re- 
ferred to the judgment of the people, ought not to be determined by a faction of the 
patricians.” [Nor* for the same reason, by a faction of the plebeians, which it 
would manifestly befif ten tribes were excluded from voting, because suspected of 
differing in opinion from the tribunes.] 

And mefhmks it is time lost to seek a solution of tibia difficulty, unless some very 
zealous and able friend of the historian could find a way to make sense of what he 
says, after telling us, that twelve tribes voted against Coriolanus* and Only nine far 
P. him. He adds, “ So that if two tribes had acceded to the nine, the accused would 
have been absolved by the equality of votes, according to the law in that case pro- 
vided.” It is unlucky here, that no supposable different reading can reduce this 
passage to be an object of human understanding. What has been offered by some 
commentators in defence of the historian’s singular manner of expressing himself, 
it would be inexcusable to repeat. 

But now, to crown all, these comitia tributa, of which the historian has said so 
much, prove, at laBt, to be comitia curiata, if we may regard wbat he tells us (1. 9. 
p. 603.) in speaking of the contest about Volero’s hill. He represents the tribune 
Ltetorius (or Lectorius) putting the patricians in mind of the articles of accommo- 
dation on the Mons Sacer ; and then of " two laws, enacted not a great while ago, 
by the people; one; whereby the senate were to authorize the people to try any 
patriciaOThey pleased, at their tribunal ; the other, thAt the people’s votes {at such 
trials] should no longer be taken in comitia centuriata, but in comitia cuxiata/’t 

It is this passage, I believe (for I can observe no other of the sort), which occa- 
sions Manutius to say (cap. 2. de Com. Rom.), “ Torquet me non leviter et iliud 
in ejusdem Dionysii Ub. 7. [9.] quod curiata comitia non distinguit a tributis ; nam 
in judicio fJoriolani in quo tribus aufff agium tulisse, et ipse et Flutarchus tradunt, 
curias tamen et curiatum concionem nominat qua rations curias admiscCat, 
non intelligb, aliud enim esse populum curiatim, aliud tributim citore,” dec. 

Whether Manutius refers to the passage which I have cited from lib. 9. or not'; 
it is plain that he has been teased and tormented by some inconsistencies of our 
historian, in relation to his comitia by tribes. And, I think, it is as plain, that 
Manutius was indiscreet, to Jet his repose be disturbed by so tighta ause. *- • 


p ^ • ■ — ITfoiiW [e* bfx'i^av h jT rbv 9Uvv fytfXXw lmri\tXr ilflb iter a tv A ft 

* IffwvlUnr t oC f w o X 1 ra( t u; Mp ra/v fxtyirrotv Sjayvowro/ufyouc. c. 68. * ' ’ 

Diem dixeruot [tribe ni] qua die finem hoio judicio imposilari eraot, i turn 

rogtrnnt at ad earn diem sdesseni, quod de rebus tnsxJuds esseut eognituri. ; 

♦ Attftxdo* li r*vra t rwt hr»&l6mrro, o£$ o T“ 



His stdem leges osteudit qua* populus **n motto tota ls j efa ft 

sltefam de|odiciiitranslstii/at scilicet senates potestetcmpopolojdeffbset^&i^l 

^owuuiat*, m 4 pen*. ..rirt. «««u 0« e«« folwiil. m . w 
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CHAP, XIV. 

Sect. I* Two brave and ablecaptains, Aquiline Tuscan and Sicinnius Sabinus, being 
promoted to the consulate, they recover the reputation of the Roman arm* by the 
victories they obtain over the Volsoi Sid Hernici. < XL They are succeeded by 
Sp. Casiius (now a third time consol) and Procaine Virginiua. Caseins concludes ®p- Cai. 
an alliance with the Hernioi upon terms which displease the senate'. III. lie * iu1, 
aspires to make himself king of Rome ; and, to gain the people, proposes for the 
first time the Agrarian law (or the law for dividing the conquered lands among the Agra* 
citizens of Rome), and that the Latins and the Hernici (newly become allies of rlao. 
Rome, and admitted to the rights of citizenship) may share with the Romans in law. 
that distribution. IV. The opposition of the nobles to the passing of this law, 
with the reasons of that opposition. V. The consul Virginius and even the tri- 
bunes oppose ft. VI. The artful conduct of the tribone Rabaleius to draw an 
advantage to the people from the dispute between the consuls. VII. Cassias, to 
get his law passed, brings great numbers of Latins and Hernici to Rome to vote 
for it. His colleague orders them to leave the city. VIII. The senate, to quiet a6e. 
the contention, decree a partition of the conquered lands, but postpone the execu- 
tion of their decree till the consuls elect (Q* Fabius and Serv. Cornelias) shall 
have entered upon their office. IX. Cassius is arraigned before tbe people for D f eatil 

treason, condemned, and executed. . CaB " 

aius. 

§. i. The Volsci soon experienced a great change in «•>«■ 
their affairs by the want of Coriolanus to command their P 
troops.. In conjunction with the .Equi they made a 
new incursion into the Roman territories, but the latter 
refusing to submit to Attius Tullius as their general, 
there ensued between these confederates a quarrel, that 
was followed by a bloody engagement, in which, says 
Livy, the good fortune of the Romans destroyed two b. *. 
hostile armies. The consuls had notice of this event, *■ 40 ' 
and were posted but four miles from the field of battle, 
yet their cowardice was such, that they made no advan- d. im. 
tage of the accident, but marched back to Rome, where p- «»• 
they were received by the people with hootings and re- 
proaches. 

Sensible of the disadvantage of wanting skilful and vm.f 
courageous captains at their head, the Romans chose *«• 
two consuls for the next year, of known bravery and 
ability in war, Aquiiius Tuscus and Sicinnius Sabinus : third* 1 
Aquiiius gained a victory over the Hernici: and the S?."'* 
Ifotsci were totally routed by Sicinnius ;* their general ?•“' 
Attibs Tullus being slain in the battle. , <£“*• 

* Utj Mjt, th.t in the war with the Voj*« lb*r» mu no .d.ratoe. > 

« mm Vabci. •qan mnrt* diwcuun 

2 D 2 
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home 1,1 * these consuls succeeded , Spurius Cassias 

(who had been twice before in the same station, and had 
-^—'obtained a triumph) and Proculus Virginius, a man 
ZT of approved courage. It fell to Virginius’s lot to make 
war with the ^Equi ; but th%se, not being prepared for 
r,ta6 ' fighting, retired with their effects into their towns; so 
that the consul (who probably was not in a condition to 
undertake sieges) when he had awhile ravaged the open 
country returned with his army to Rome. 

Cassius marched against the Volsci and Hernici, both 
which nations took the same measures as the jEqui, to 
avoid a battle: but growing impatient of the devasta- 
tions made on their lands by the consul, they suc- 
cessively sent ambassadors to him to ask peace. The 
Volsci were the first suitors. Dionysius tells us, that 
Cassius readily granted their request on their paying a 
certain sum of. money, and furnishing his soldiers with 
such clothes and provisions as they stood in need of. 

And he adds, that laying aside the presumptuous 
thought of being on a foot of equality with the Roman 
republic, they, by the treaty of peace, agreed to become 
her subjects. b 

The Hernici, thus abandoned by their allies, sued to 
the consul not only for peace, but an alliance with 
Rome, offering to submit to such just and reasonable 
conditions as he should prescribe. Cassius, after exact- 
ing a month's pay for his troops and some provisions, 
referred the ambassadors to the senate for the treaty of 
peace. The senate decreed to admit the Hernici into 
the friendship of the Roman people, but left it absolutely 
to the consul to adjust the conditions. 

The treaty made by Cassius with these neighbours 
was,' mutatis mutandis, a transcript of that concluded m 

. b Thin baa not the least degree of probability, aa will hereafter be Shewn ; Ilia 
wore Iflcelytliattbe Volsci disdained an altiaoee with the Romani; btitatm If the 
VoUci the historian mean* only two onnlons of them which bed formeriybeeiiin ef* 
Uaiiee with (be repo bile. " ' ' * ! , , n ' 

The record of this treat/ seems to hare been preferred to the time of Anmttti. 

Wry. (b» «; o.5$.)speaking of tbs bravery of Corfotairos In the war aiiiait^the 
- Ve*eel, the same year that this treaty Was made 'with the Latins, say*, ilittw^iy 
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his second consulship with the Latins, which, that the rwr»r 
reader may better understand the passage of the history ssr 
we are upon, it may be proper here to insert. ■ , 

“ Let there be peace between the Romans and all the foorth 
Latin states, while heaven and earth endure. They*"" 1 
shall neither make war themselves, nor raise foreign 
enemies against each other, nor shall either of the con- 
tracting parties suffer such enemies to pass through their 
territories to attack the other. Each shall with all its 
forces defend the other when attacked from abroad ; and 
when a war is carried on at their joint expense, they 
shall equally share the spoils of the enemy between 
them. All disputes about private contracts shall be 
judged and decided in ten days, in the courts of that 
nation, where the contracts shall have been made. No 
thing shall be added to, or rescinded from this treaty but 
with the consent of all the Romans and all the Latins.” 

Though a treaty in this form did not import an ad- 
mission of the people with whom such treaty was made 
to the right of Roman citizenship; yet, that by some 
act this right was granted to the Latins and Hernici, 
we learn from Dionysius ; but it ought to be observed, 
that the jus civitatis was little more than an honorary 
title, except to those who removed to Rome, settled 
there, and conformed to the laws and religion of the 
Romans. Such only had the right of suffrage and the 
other substantial privileges of the proper citizens. 

Cassius, at his return to Rome, demanded a triumph; 
and though he had no spoils nor prisoners of war to 
adorn it, had taken no town by assault, nor had fought 

of the consul Cominius, who commanded in this war, was ho much eclipsed by the 
gallant behaviour of Cormlanus, that if tbe treaty concluded with the Latins by £p. 

Cassius, in the absence of hi* colleague, and engraven on a pillar of brass, bad not 
1 been a lasting proof that Cominius conducted the war against the Volsci, bis share in 
that expedition would have been totally forgotten* 

, 1 A* to the treaty of friendship and alliance now made with the Hernici, (according 
tqP,IJal,) in the third consulship of Cassius, Livy says nothing of it, bat 
that Cassius took from the Hernici two thirds of their lands, and that it was efter- 
wp *4 objected to Cassias as a crime, that be had left them one third, when bio might 
bav^:uSsen all, which is totally incredible, the Heruioi, according ip his qwu*c- 
coasi # lbt *bvug reduced to that degree of subjection till 190 years after this time* 
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kdm« an y P’tclied battle, his demand was readily granted lay 
sf% t ^ e se nate j who nevertheless, Dionysius would have us 
'believe, inwardly accused him of arrogance for making 
fourth 1 the request. And the same historian represents the 
most ancient and most considerable of the fathers, <as 
TSST ' suspecting the .consul of some mischievous design when 
they learnt from him, that by his treaty with the Hemici 
he had put them upon the same foot with the Latins, 
though they had not the same title to the favour of the 
republic. Yet it seems, what piqued them most was 
his pride, in that, after the senate, declining to settle 
the conditions of the treaty themselves (as he desired 
they would do), had referred that matter wholly to him, 
he did not shew the sedate like respect, by a second 
application to them, but finished the affair without their 
farther participation. But all these objections to the 
conduct of Cassius, if they were ever made before Dio- 
nysius made them, seem to have had no place at the 
time. The Greek historian having resolved to adopt 
the .improbable and ill-supported tale of Cassius’s aspir- 
ing to be king of Rome, prepares his reader to give credit 
to it, by previously blasting the consul’s character with 
a charge of inordinate pride and ambition discovered in 
the instances above-mentioned. But, to proceed in our 
story (which, in substance, is thus related by Dionysius) : 
p.ASB. §• hi. The very next day after his triumph, Cassius, 
according to custom, convened the people to give diem 
an account of his conduct in the war ; and on this occa- 
sion he enumerated the services he had done the republic 
in his former consulships. He reminded the assembly 
that during his first he had in battle vanquished the Sa- 
bines, those rivals of Rome for empire, and reduced 
them to become her subjects; that in his second he bid 
happily quoted the seditions at Rome, and had found 
means to prevail with those of the citizens who in anger 
had made a secession, to return contented to their native 
city ;, and in the same magistracy had brought theLa- 
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tins, who though allied by blood tp the Roman people^gyf 
were ever jealous of their glory and power, to a firm **wjL' B 'Sr 
sincere union with them : that ;in ,this, his third con* ^ — 
sulship, he had forced the Volsci to peace, and had en- f<S* 
gaged the Hernici, a great ^and powerful nation, near 
neighbours of Rome, and in a condition to do her great 
hurt and great good, to give themselves, as it were, en- 
tirely to her. He assured them, that no man had. the 
interest of the republic so much at heart as he had, and 
should always have; and concluding with promising, 
that by the many and great benefits he would in a very 
short time procure to the Roman people, he would sur- 
pass all those patriots who had been extolled for their 
popular inclinations and zeal; and with this promise, 
unexplained, he dismissed the assembly. 

The following day having convened the conscript 
fathers, whom his harangue to the multitude had filled 
with an anxious impatience to know whereto it tended, 
he at once declared to them his project. He said, that, 
as not only the liberty of Rome, but the empire she had 
acquired over other states, was chiefly owing to the 
bravery of the plebeians, he thought they well deserved 
that some regard should be had to their interests; and 
that it was but just that all the conquered lands, of which 
the most audacious and shameless of the patricians had 
illegally got possession/ should be divided among those 
plebeians, of whose victories they were the fruit. It was 
then, says Livy, that the Agrarian law was proposed for 
the first time. , 

Cassius added farther, that to him it likewise appeared u»>, 
no more than equitable, that the poor citizens of Rome c!*i. 
shquld be reimbursed whatever money they had paid 
for the corn/ which Gelo, the Sicilian king, had made p- m ’ 

4 See book 2, chap. 4, where the avarice and injustice of the nobles, in relation to 
t&i (Htblie lands, are fall j described. ^ 

, f Jivf mentions this proposal as made by Cassius, not at this time, bnt afterward, 
t recover the affections ortho people, When they began to entertain a suspicion of 
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Komis 8 <#\to the republic, and which ought to have 

b c «u ^® en distributed gratis to the people. 

iv. While the consul was speaking, a confused 
fourth*" noise arose in the assembly, all the senators exclaiming 
Iwp.” 1 ' at once against these proposals; and as soon as he had 
ended, his colleague Virginius, rising up, loudly accused 
him of purposing to kindle sedition in the republic; an 
accusation in which he was supported by the oldest and 
most considerable of the fathers; aud especially by Ap* 
pius Claudius. The city was presently divided into two 
PM »- factions, each with a consul at its head. In the frequent 
assemblies that were held of the people, Cassius had for 
some time a very great majority; but at length, the 
tribunes taking part with Virginius, the numbers on 
both sides came nearer to an equality. These plebeian 
magistrates, though they plainly saw how advantageous 
it would be to the commons to pass the law in question, 
were yet very unwilling that they should be obliged for 
it to a patrician ; and Cassius himself, by one part of 
his project, furnished the tribunes with a plausible pre- 
text for opposition. Dionysius is of opinion, that had 
his law imported no more than that the lands should be 
divided among the native Romans only, he would pro- 
bably have succeeded in his enterprise; but that to ser 
cure to himself creatures and adherents abroad as well 
as at home, for promoting the views of his ambition 
(this is the construction put upon it by the historian), 
he was for admitting the Latins and Hernici, lately 
made citizens of Rome, to a share in the distribution ; 
and that, to make the Roman people relish this part of 
his scheme, he insinuated to them, that .it would be a 
means more effectually to secure them in the possession 
of their portion of the lands ; for that those two nations 
being united with them in one common interest, would 
be a support to them in case of any after-attempt to 
dispossess them ; and though their* estates would not 
then be so considerable, yet it was better tohave smaller 
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estates with secure possession, than greater with uncer- 
tainty of holding them. 

It was this article in favour of the Latins and Hernici — ' 
which the tribunes laid hold of, to defeat the whole de- JZniT 
sign of Cassius, or rather to get the management of the “ i" * 1 * 1 ' 
affair out of his hands. 

§. v. One day when he and Virginius were disputing 
before the people, Rabuleius, an artful tribune, stepping 
forth, told the assembly he had something to offer which 
ffi he believed would put an end to the contest. Silence p.mo. 
being presently made, he thus addressed himself to the 
two consuls : “ The law in question, does it rfot consist 
of these two articles, a distribution of the public lands 
in favour of the Roman citizens, and the admission of 
the Latins and Hernici to share with them in that dis- 
tribution?” The consuls answered in the affirmative. 


“And you, Cassius (continued the tribune), are for 
having the people confirm both these articles, is not 
this your desire?” — “ It is,” said Cassius. Rabuleius 
then asked Virginius whether he had any objection to 
the first article. Virginius answered that he had not, 
and that he only opposed the second. Hereupon the 
tribune turning to the people, “ You see (said he) that 
our consuls are agreed as to the main point, which con- 
cerns your interests; let us be content with this, and leave 
the other article to be considered hereafter.” . 


§. vi. The assembly highly applauded this motion, 
so that Cassius, not knowing what to say, and being 
quite ashamed of his ill success, dismissed the assembly. 
He . went home, and pretending sickness, stirred no 


more abroad for some days. He spent his time in con- 
triving new expedients to compass his point. Finding* 


that his party grew daily weaker, he, in order to 


strengthen it, sent privately for a great number of La- 
tins and Hernici to come and give their suffrages Jbr 
the ratification of the law proposed in their favour. 
Crowds of those new citizens immediately docked to 
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Rokt ^ 0I ^ e * $dl,ich Virginius observing, published an edict, 
«W* commanding all persons who were not ..settled inhabit- 
— ^ ants, to depart from the .city without delay. , Cassius 
ST opposed this edict by another, which required all persdns 
who \yere enrolled citizens, to remain in Rome till the 
question of the law was decided. 

§. vii. The. senate apprehensive lest the competition 
between the two factions should grow, into a civil, war 
(and doubtless perceiving that the opposition of the 
tribunes to Cassius’s proposal was not from any dislike 
to it, but from their jealousy of his popularity), assem- 
bled extraordinarily to consult measures, both to quiet 
the present contention, and to prevent, any future at- 
tempts of the tribunes to obtain a division of the public 
lands among the people. . 

v.s*u Appius Claudius, who was the first called upon to 
give his opinion, declared himself loudly against the 
partition proposed. He said, that if the plebeians were 
suffered to live in idleness at the expense of the state, 
they would become not only useless but burdensome to 
if: that the state would in a short time have . neither 
land nor. money; that it would be shameful for the pa- 
tricians, after having accused Cassius of male-administra- 
tion, and of endeavouring to corrupt the people by a per- 
nicious proposal, to giye a sanction to that proposal by 
their consenting to it, as to a thing just and. beneficial to 
the republic ; and he begged them to consider, that shopld 
tfyey grant tfj^ distribution. demanded, the people would 
npt hold therasetyes obliged to the senate, buf tp Cas- 
sius only, . whp. would seem tp have fqrc§d,the sedate t,o 
such compliance: apd he.then mov.ed, that aome.pf the 
«most considerable members pf the house .plight Jje ap? 
pointed commissioners, to take an exact account ficli 
lands as belpnged to the public: and that whatever part 
fcund.to have been u$ur t pecj r !>y p^r 
fprpe pr fraud, should J>C idstaptfy 
tPHOTli, that wfcfciii, .die . commissioners . bad measured 
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these lands, and marked them by proper boundaries, \>»r «s 
one part of them should be sold, and especially those 
lands , about which there was any ’contest between pri- B ' c ' 4aa ' 
yate men, that the purchasers might have an unques- T»*oty. 
tionable title to produce against whoever should there- 
after lay claim to them : that of the remainder of those * Wp " 
lands, leases should be granted for five years, and the 
rents employed^ n providing corn and pay for the sol- 
diers in time of war. He added, “ It is no wonder, 
indeed, if the plebeians had rather the public lands 
should be divided among all the citizens, than possessed 
by a few, and these the most impudent of men. But 
the regulation which I have now proposed, will hinder 
the people from thinking any more of the partition 
proposed by Cassius ; for they will undoubtedly find it 
m.ore eligible to receive corn and pay from the public, 
during the, campaign, than to have the property of a 
slip, of land, which they must cultivate with the sweat of 
their brow, subject at the same time to pay taxes out of 
the produce of it, for the support of the war.” 

Aulus Sempronius Atratinus, who spoke next, highly 
applauded what Appius had said; adding, however, that 
the worthy senator had omitted some things which 
seemed very proper to be considered. “ I perceive 
(said Sempronius) he thinks as I do, that the Latins 
and Hernici have no just pretence to a share in those 
lands which Rome had conquered before her alliance 
with them ; and that each nation has an exclusive right 
to dispose of its ojvn proper territory and conquests: 
but when this reasonable answer is given to the demand 
of those new citizens, it should, in my opinion, be at 
thp same time signified to them* that they should have * 
their jqst portion of whatever lauds 6hall be hereafter 
conquered by our joint forces. The appointment of 
commissioners to take account of the public lands, and 
fix their boundaries, I much approve;, and I doubt not 
but thp plebeians, when, they shall, see the reyertue of 
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v«»t 'at those lands applied to the necessities of the! state, ’will 
become more quiet and tractable. Yet I think there is 
one thing more which ought to be put into our decree, 
in order perfectly to conciliate the people to us. You 

ff 1 ” 1 ' remember, that when the consul Virginius was asked 
by Rabuleius the tribune, whether he had any objec- 
tion to a division of the public lands among our native 
citizens, he answered, ‘ No ; that his 'sole objection to 
the proposed law, was the admission of the allies to a 
share in the distribution.’ And you know that it was 
this answer which drew the tribunes over entirely to 
our side, and brought the people to a temper of more 
moderation. How then can it suit with the honotir 
and prudence of the senate wholly to recede from that 
concession ? Must we not’ suppose that the people will 
be much more enraged by our breach of promise, than 
they would have been by a flat refusal at first of their 
request? My opinion, therefore, is, that it should be 
given in charge to the persons whom you shall appoint 
to survey the lands, to examine what portion of them it 
may be proper to lease out for the uses of the public, 
and what portion it may be advisable to distribute among 
the • plebeians. When the commissioners have made 
their report, you yourselves will judge, whether the 
. lands allotted to the people shall be divided among all 
the plebeians, or only among those who have at present 
no land, or very little. But with regard to these several 
regulations, as the magistracy of the present consuls -is 
near expiring, I think they should all be referred to 
the care of their successors, to act therein as they shill 
judge best for the good of the state. An affair of this 
importance is not to be adjusted in a short time. Our 
present consuls, being at variance, cannot be supposed 
so proper jttdges of wbat is lit to be done, as those. who 
shall come after them will be, provided (accordiflg’to 
®ar hope) they live in Concord. f. - ^ : ‘‘ - 

**** I raightadd, that, in. many aflairs^i^rastirtatlOn 
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is .beneficial, far from* being dangerous: a single day *wr«r 
may produce notable changes : nothing is more con- *». 
ducive to the welfare of a state than' a good understand* — - 
ing between its magistrates. You have my advice : if 
any one has a better to offer, let him speak.” 

The senate unanimously approving these amend- p.su. 
ments to Appius's motion, a decree was drawn up to 
this effect : “ That ten of the oldest consulars should 
be named to measure the lands, and determine what 
part of them should be let to farm, and what part should 
be distributed among the people : that with regard to 
the allies and the new citizens, if any future acquisition 
of land should be made in a war, where they served in 
conjunction with the forces of the republic, they should 
have their just proportion, according to the terms of the 
treaties concluded with them ; and that the consuls, 
who should be chosen at the next elections, should 
name the ten commissioners, be charged with the care 
of distributing the lands, and make all the other neces- 
sary regulations.” 

It is pretty evident from this senatus-consultum, as 
well as from the close of Sempronius’s speech, that the 
senators had not the least intention to do any thing in 
favour of the people, with regard to the lands in ques- 
tion. It served however to still for the present the cla- 
mours of the poor, and put a stop to any farther pro- 
ceedings for passing Cassius's proposal into a law. 

§. viii. And no sooner had Quintus Fabius and Ser- Y«r«f 
vius Cornelius, the consuls for the new year, entered up- a ££ E 
• on their magistracy, than Casso Fabius (brother of Quin- B ' c ' 48 *' 
tus) and L. Valerius (nephew of the famous Poplicola), 
twb very young men, but both at that time quaestors, “" ul - 
brought an accusation of high crimes and misdemea- p - ***■ 
Hours, and even of high-treason, against Cassius, before 
an assembly of the people. . . 

W, The first article of their charge was, That in bis 
second cohsulship, he had granted to the Latins, not 
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Yw^ only the right of citizenship, whlbh was enough i» rea* 
*«Sfc B 8on, and what would have been sufficient to content 
v ' c '*^t diem; but a third part of the booty which should be 
taken in any war, where their forces acted in conjunc- 
ff j jr* tion with those of the republic. 

2. That whereas it would have been a sufficient in- 
dulgence to the Hernici, subdued by the Roman arms, 
to take no part of their lands from them, he had chosen 
to pat them upon the foot of friends rather th^n sub-' 
jects, citizens rather than tributaries; and these two 
were to have a third of the spoils and land acquired in 
any military expedition : so that if the Romans should 
be desirous to reward the services of any other of their 
neighbours as honourably as they did those of the Latins 
and Hernici, they could not possibly do it, without re- 
linquishing to them their own third, reserving nothing 
for themselves. 

p. 64j. * 3. That, when he had formed a scheme for disposing 
of the public lands, without the consent of the senate or 
his colleague, he attempted by force to get his Agrarian 
law passed ; a law mischievous and unjust in a double 
respect; for, whereas it should have been preceded by 
a senatus-consultum, so that the largess (if the senate 
approved it) might have been the common act of all the 
fathers, he had made it the act of his sole bounty ; and 
(which was worst of all) his law itself, by which he pre- 
tended to divide gratis the public lands among the citi- 
zens, would in reality deprive the Romans Of their ac- 
quisitions to give them to strangers; who, though they 
had no title 1 to any part of them, were to haVe two 
thirds. , 

That when, the tribunes would have rescinded this 
article, he was as deaf to their remonstrances, as he had 
be£n-tQ%the advice of his colleague, the senate, andall 
the best citizens of Rone. t ■ . ; v 

( .The qussstors having appealed to the knowledge, of 
SSfemblyiforthetnrth oft theses allegation^;]*** 



speeded nrtct* to their pfbofs of his secretly aspiring to the 
tyranny. *#». 

• Ttfey set forth, that the Latins and Hernici had: fur- 

•> nished him with money, and prepared ' arms ; and that awr**' 
the most audacious of their youth, flocking to Rome, had 
put themselves into his train *, assisted at his dark coun- 
cils; and been his instruments and agents in many 
particulars. ' 

Thegp things being proved by the testimony of a great *.««. 
number not only of Roman citizens, but of men well 
born and of fair characters from the cities of the allies ; 
and the people being fully convinced that Cassius was 
guilty, they had no regard to any thing he said in his 
elaborate defence. In vain did his three sons, with his 
other relations and friends, by the most humble suppli- 
cations^ intercede with the assembly in his behalf : nor 
had the remembrance of his noble exploits, for which he 
had been justly raised to the highest dignities, any effect 
to procure his pardon. 

Nay, such a hatred they had to the very name of a 
king, that they observed no moderation in their sentence 
against him, but would have his punishment capital. 

And to this they were likewise carried by another mo- 
tive; for, as he was the ablest general of bis time, they 
feared lest, if they 6nly banished him, he should prove a 
seeondCoriolanus. 

The quaestors, after sentence pronounced, led him p. ne. 
away to execution. This eminent senator, who had been 
thrieeitoonsul, and honoured with two triumphs, was 
cast headlong from the top of the Tarpeian rock; and 
the patricians had the satisfaction of destroying by the 
hands of the plebeians a determined champion for the 
plebeian cause. 

;J3ttph is the account which Dionysius has transmitted 
to us of the treasonable design of Cassius, his measures 

* ■ > ; 1 m , ° , ..iu 1 -,i. v.* v . ' I 

to accomplish that design, the 
sums itytttoft|omt powers of the senate am 
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*du% aii4> the arraignment, trial, conifcmnationf and execu- 
sfl#. tion, of the delinquent, presently after the expiration, of 
■!— — ’ his. magistracy. One would hardly expect, that*bft*r 
such a. detail of the articles of impeachment, the accusers,* 
the' witnesses, the matter of their evidence, the irresisti- 
ble force of it, the intercession of Cassius’s relations in 
his favour, and the manner of his execution, the his- 
torian should at last leave his reader at liberty to reject 
the whole of this detail as a mere fiction. Yet this he 
does. He informs us, that according to some authors, 
to whom many give credit, and who were worthy of it, 
Cassius was neither tried by the people, nor executed by 
their order : that nobody knew any thing of his treason- 
able designs, till his own father, moved by a suspicion 
he had entertained of him, made a strict inquiry into his 
conduct ; that the father by his industry having dis- 
covered the whole truth, repaired to the senate-house ; 
that presently after, when the son by his command was 
come thither, he accused him before the senators; and 
that when these had condemned him, he took him to 
his own house, and there put him to death/ 

This tradition being as well authorized as the other, 
and the matter of it, as our historian observes, suiting 
very well with the manners of the Romans in those days, 
he thinks it ought not to be rejected as improbable.; 
however, he is of opinion, that the other is more credible, 
and he gives his reasons. 

j l. Cassius’s house was demolished [presently after his 
death] ; which fact the historian thinks well supported 
by. another fact, namely, that, in his time there was no 
house standing in the. place where Cassius's .house was 
stud, to have, stood 500 years before. , ; , 

fifliny (lib. 34* c. 4.) and Flora# (lib. 1. e. 26*) follow llio tradition ofGa#*ii# , i 
being condemned and pot to death by bit own father ; and Livy 2. e. 41.) apeak* 

ttf ft aa w#1f entboriaed, bat thinks it more credible that he was triad and ? id»mneed 
, by the people. A# to what Dionysio* says of the father*# accusing the aon to tije 
senate, the Latin historian is wholly silent , nor doe* he mention any particnlsrs of 
the wippoaed trial of Cassia# before the. people* He seem* to coa«*der nothin* M 
> certain in thi# matter, hot that Cassias was condemned by somebody fa the' Consal- 
sldp of 4). Fables and 8* Conmtina ; that is to #Sy* that be ^aa ibeftlciiied. * ,» : ■ ; 
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: , 2* $JaSsius’s gUWs were confiscated* and sold fcr **»<* 

, jthe use, of the public ; and part of the money so raised g 
# :«*s employed to erect statues of brass to Ceres; and ‘ 
these facts. Dionysius believes to be true, because, by fifth COD. 
the inscriptions upon certain statues of Ceres, it ap- ,ttl,h,p ' 
peared out of whose estate the money came that paid 
for them. 

Now, says our historian, if Cassius’s father had been p.s*t. 
living, Cassius would have had no property. The pro- 
perty of the son’s house and goods would have been in 
the father ; and the people would never have confiscated 
the estate of the father for the crime of the son, espe- 
cially if the father had been the accuser and punisher of 
his son. 

“ For these reasons (says he) I am .more inclined to 
adhere to the other tradition, but I have related both, 
that my readers may choose as they like.” 

Now with my readers’ leave, I shall conclude this 
chapter with some arguments which perhaps may in- 
duce them to think, that Cassius was neither publicly 
nor privately convicted of aiming at the tyranny, but was 
murdered by the nobles either secretly, or by a mob 
which they excited to do it, in revenge for his honest 
attempt to strip them of their usurpations. And I am 
the more inclined to examine this matter, because I con- 
ceive that many readers must naturally carry along with 
them a prejudice against the Agrarian law (so often the 
great subject of dispute between the two orders at Rome), 
if they have first been made to believe, that the original 
author of it contrived it as a means to raise himself to 
the tyranny. 

And first I shall observe, that the two traditions being 
equally authorized, and destroying one another, we have 
reason from authority alone to believe either. Nor 
ifidetd does either Dionysius or Livy seem to prefer that 
jhey adhere to before the other, on any account 
but' ^greater credibility of the fact. 

vgn. i. 1 e 
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roue And it unluckily happens, that til only realmte which 
B ** Dionysius produces for thinking the public trial more 
' credible than the private one, are mentioned by Livyaas* 
afthco£ arguments used in favour of the private trial, by those 
«>»htp. w |j 0 a( i 0 pt this tradition : for the demolition of Cassius’s 
house, the sale of his goods, and the employing part of 
the money to erect a statue or statues to Ceres, are 
common to both traditions : and those who believe Cas- 
sius to have been privately put to death by his own father, 
cite the inscription on a statue of Ceres as a proof, that 
it was the father himself who demolished his son’s house, 
consecrated his goods to Ceres, and applied a part of the 
B.e. money to erect a statue to that goddess : for, as Livy in- 
•V forms us, the inscription was this,* given by the Cassian 
faroiiu family! And indeed a statue with such an inscription 
<iatU[n ' seems much less absurdly employed to prove that the 
father gave the statue, than that the Cassian family was 
plundered by the people of the money which paid for it. 

It is remarkable that Dionysius avoids tellirtg us ex- 
pressly what the inscription was, and only says, that it 
shewed plainly at whose expense the statue was erected. 

‘But as to this statue, or these statues of Ceres, most 
ridiculously referred to by both sides, as proofs of what 
they contend for, there is a very easy way of accounting 
for the inscriptions upon them ; and it is amazing that 
it Should never come into the mind of Dionysius, that 
the family of Cassius might probably give these statues 
in his second consulship, when he performed the cere- 
mony of dedicating the temple of Ceres, Bacchus, and 
Proserpine, which the dictator Posthumius had vowed, 
during the Latin war ; for that Cassius had this honour, 
is related by the Greek historian himself in his sixth book; 
d. Hai. We see then, that the very demolition of Cassiurfs 
P " M5 ‘ house j and the sale of his goods, in consequence o£ his 
being convicted of treason, are facts wholly desli|ps!of 
ffpuf: for I presume that neither the voitkpiieoe> 
ground, nor the inscriptions on the statuegfoi^ Ceres 
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(me od 9f toucners^-oduced), afford even the smallest v«»r*r 
degree of evidence. sfc 

• Some we now to the probability of the trial and con- — 1 — ' 
decollation of Cassius by the people, as represented by 
Dionysius. And, on this occasion, I cannot forbear say- ,ul,hi >’- 
ing, that the Greek, historian seems to delight in public 
trials, as giving him an opportunity to make speeches 
for the parties concerned, and to furnish evidence in the 
cause. He has related at large the trial of Coriolanus, 
described his behaviour in the assembly of the tribes, 
and given us the discourse he made in his defence, as 
things certain ; yet Livy (as has been before observed in 
the end of chap. 13.) without any hesitation asserts, that 
Coriolanus did not appear upon the summons from the 
tribunes, and was condemned in his absence for default. 

And certainly this seems more probable than that he 
should speak and act so much out of character, as he is 
represented to do by Dionysius : and the whole trial, as 
he has given it, is but a very lame story. Nor has he 
discovered any great skill in forming articles of impeach- 
ment against Cassius. 

If there be nothing to engage us to believe the facts 
of his public trial and condemnation but the probability 
of them ; and if these facts be no more probable, than 
that the charge, brought against him by the quaestors, 
consisted of the article mentioned by Dionysius; the 
whole is doubtless, a mere invention to blacken the au- 
thor of the Agrarian law. For, 

,1. The first article of the impeachment is, that in the 
treaty concluded with the Latins in his second consul- 
ship, he had been too favourable to them, in granting 
them, besides the right of citizenship, a third of the 
spoils that should be takep in any war made by the joint 
forces of the two states. Now, whatever fault was coro- 
mift^in' making this treaty, the senate were as guilty 
ofjtae>^&-; for the treaty was not made by Cassius alone, 
but"h^;h«p|;i and the senate together. He was detained 
... a e a * 
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roIie 8 * ^ ome by senate, purposely* to be their^minjster 
« 0 b. for negotiating the alliance, which, at that time, they 
-1-1—' were very willing to make with the Latins, who foack 
fifth con- lately obliged them by many extraordinary services and 
•nhhip. mar j, g D f a fF ec tion, as we learn not only from Livy, hut 
from Dionysius himself. 

** Nor in the treaty is there any mention of a third of 
the spoils. The Latins were to have an equal share. 
Their share did not come to be only a third, till after 
the treaty of Rome with the Hernici ; and then only in 
case of a war carried on by the united armies of the 
three nations. 

1 . And this shews the impertinence of the argumen- 
tation which Dionysius puts into the mouths of the 
quaestors under the second article, which regards the. 
Hernici, concerning the future inability of the republic 
to reward the services of any new friends. For it is 
evident from the tenor of the two treaties with the La- 
tins and Hernici, that in all wars in which Rome was 
aided by her allies, were they more or fewer, the prac- 
tice then was, that each should have their share of the 
booty in proportion to the number of troops they fur- 
nished for the campaign. 

And whereas the quaestors are represented speaking of 
the Hernici as of a people subdued, it appears by their 
overtures to the consul, as well as by the long wars they 
afterward maintained against the republic, that this was 
far from being their case. What they proposed to Cas- 
sius, were peace and an alliance with Rome upon just 
and reasonable conditions. 

1 Nor is there the least reason to believe that Cassius, 
who would enter into no treaty of peace or alliance with 
them, of his own authority, but referred them to the 
senate, did, 1 presently after, in virtue of his full, powers, 
grant them the conditions complained of, without the 
privity and approbation of the senate. Add -to this, 
Huft tpe treaty was in reality a very edvan&gebtis one 
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for Rome, and by which the senate thought fit to abide. v««of 
So that this second article is as ill-contrived as the sea. 
first • 

3. The third article, which accuses Cassius of origin- 
ally designing to exclude the other magistrates and the “ ,hh,,, ■ 
senate from any share in the glory of conferring a bene- 
fit on the people, is invented with no more wit than the 
foregoing. For, by the Greek historian’s own account, 

the consul, before he mentioned the matter to the peo- 
ple, moved it in the senate : so that if the senate and the 
magistrates would have concurred with him, they might 
have had their share in that glory. 

And it was surely a very ill-judged accusation to bring 
against Cassius before the people, that he had dared to 
propose, in their favour, a law which the nobles had not 
approved. 

And as to his designing to give, by his Agrarian law, 
two-thirds of the public lands to the new citizens, it is 
a senseless charge, unless we can suppose that those of 
the Latins and Hernici who came to settle at Rome were 
twice the number of the old citizens. 

4. And if it were true, that Cassius, against the re- 
monstrances of the senate and the tribunes, was steady 
in insisting, that the new citizens should have a share in 
the division of the public lands ; he, in this, did but fol- 
low the constant policy and practice of Rome from the 
foundation of the state ; and to exclude those new citizens 
from a share of the public lands, in case of a distribution, 
would in effect have been a violation of the treaty of 
alliance. 

Concerning the secret machinations of Cassius to at- 
tain to the royalty, the reader sees, that from the facts 
pretended to be proved, supposing them true, it will not 
follow that the Latins, the Hernici, and the Roman ple- 
beians, desired a king, or that the consul aspired to 
make himself a king ; and the historian himself seems 
to . think the evidence of the treason defective, when he 
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Tt««( represents the: people as immoderately severe in sen- 
ate tencing Cassius to death. 

-LI — ' But, is it not surprising, that Dionysius, or those from 

whom he took his accounts, should be so well informed 
•■map- 0 f th e cr i m es whereof Cassius was accused, at his sup- 
posed trial, and yet know nothing, or wholly suppress 
what they knew of his elaborate defence ? The total si- 
lence of the ancient writers upon this head, when, from 
what has been observed concerning the weakness of the 
pretended charge, it is plain that Cassius had much to 
say, and much to the purpose, furnishes an additional 
argument to those that have been offered, for believing 
that the whole process is a mere invention, a legend, a 
fable (composed by some aristocratical writer), of which 
the moral intended to be* inculcated on the Roman 
readers is obvious. 

As to the other tradition, of Cassius’s treason being 
discovered by his own father, when nobody else sus- 
pected any thing of the matter, and his being executed 
privately by his father at home, we have already observed 
that, in the time of Dionysius and Livy, it was a tale 
which (like that of the public trial) wanted the necessary 
support from history or monuments, to give it a claim 
to credit : but as neither the Greek nor the Latin his- 
torian has mentioned any particulars of the discovery 
said to be made by the father of his son’s treasonable 
practices, we cannot, as in the other case, draw argu* 
ments from the pretended process itself to disprove its 
reality. However, I shall finish this digression with 
offering some reasons, why, supposing Cassius to have 
been formerly accused before the people, or before his 
father, of the treason in question (which there is 400 
ground to believe he was), it is utterly incredible that 
he w** guilty. : < 

The character of Cassius may, alone, suffice far his 
defence against all that is mentiened by Dionysiuses 
given in proof of the charge. Till he proposed lhs Agca - 
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rian law. he was more esteemed and honoured in Rome v«r»f 

It OH E 

than any other citizen. This is said by Dionysius him- *». 
self ; and if he had not said it, the history of Cassius, -H- ' 
from the time that we see him first on the stage of pub- 
lie life, to the day that he proposed his new law, would ,uWlv ' 
have evinced the superior worth and reputation of the 
man. Passing over his abilities, as a general, displayed 
in his first consulship in the year 25 1 , let us only con- 
sider the opinion which the public and the wisest men 
had of him as a citizen. In 255, that critical conjunc- 
ture, when the Romans, by the distress of their affairs, 
were constrained, for the first time, to have recourse to 
the dangerous expedient of a dictator, and had named 
Lartius, one of the then consuls, to that sovereign power, 
on account of his known prudence and moderation, Lar- 
tius appointed Cassius to be his general of the horse, the 
second dignity in the republic. 

At the time of the secession, when every body de- 
clined the office of consul, the senate constrained Cassius 
to accept it, because he was highly and equally esteemed 
by the nobles and the plebeians, and therefore well qua- 
lified to manage the business of a reconciliation ; a sure 
mark that he had not behaved himself as a party man, 
ora proud man. 

And though he had been a favourer of the plebeians 
with regard to their demand of tribunes and other secu- 
*. rities from oppression, yet we find that this did not hinder 
his promotion to a third consulship by the centuries, 
where the patricians had the chief influence. And the 
senate’s referring wholly to his prudence the conditions 
of peace and friendship with the Hernici (which, by the 
way, shews the unlikelihood of his having conducted 
himself unworthily, or to the dissatisfaction of the se- M 
nate, in the treaty he before made with the Latins), and 
their decreeing him a triumph for his success in a war 
wherein he had obtained no bloody victory (supposing 
these facts, related by Dionysius, to be true), are cogent 
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proofs of the great esteem and favour in which he stood 
with them to the very day of his proposingtheAgrarianlaw. 

There is very good reason therefore to believe that this 
proposal was the only treason that Cassius was guilty of. 

And it is quite unimaginable, that he should make this 
proposal with a view to the royalty. Could Cassius be 
ignorant of the temper of the Roman people ? Could a 
man of sense ever hope to become a king by the means 
of those men, who needed but to be made believe, that 
his ambition looked that way, instantly, unanimously, 
and without mercy, to destroy him f For such was the 
temper of the Romans, as Dionysius himself sets forth 
on the present occasion. 8 

Nor indeed does it appear that any one Roman ever 
aimed at being (under any name or title whatsoever) so- 
vereign and perpetual lord over his fellow-citizens, before 
the times of Marius and Sylla, when luxury, avarice, and 
corruption, having got the ascendant in Rome, opened 
the way for inordinate ambition to execute the most 
detestable schemes against the public liberty. 


V For the same reason, wo may well reject what Livy reports (b. 4. c. 13.) of the 
plots formed by Madias the Roman knight, in the year 313, and afterward by Man- 
lius (win* saved the capitol), to raise themselves to Lhe tyranny. (B. 6. c. 14. et seq.) 
These imputations seem to have-been invented merely to destroy two men, who by 
their compassion for the poor and their great liberality to them, had made themselves 
more popular than perhaps wise politicians thought it convenient that any man should 
be in a free state. It is not pretended that Msclius was tried and convicted. A dic- 
tator was created on purpose to destroy him by a stroke of power. The plenty of 
corn which he bad provided, and with which he fed the hungry citizens gratis, during 
a famine, was a reproach on the fathers, and on Minucius their superintendent of pro* 
visions, for neglect of duty ; and, by cutting him off as a traitor, they made to them* 
selves a pretext for seizing his stores, and thereby shunning the trouble and expense 
of purchasing corn from abroad. And the people were so little persuaded of Mae- 
Bus's treason, that they afterward banished Ahala, the dictator’s general of the horse, 
as guilty of murder in slaying their benefactor. 

As to Manlius, Livy tells us, that he could not, from any writings, satisfactorily 
learn who were bis accomplices, nor how far bis schemes went ; nor could find, that^ 
at hi* trfai before the people, his accusers objected to him any thing that indicated, a 
design to raise himself to the royalty, except some seditious words, bis largesses, and 
his false charge against the senate of secreting the gold, which they had collected to 
redeem the capitol, when Brennus besieged it. Nay, Livy is not sore that MahUde 
was fried and condemned by the people. Some authors, be says, report that duumvirs 
were appointed id judge him. And perhaps neither of these accounts deserves cfedit' 
Manlius was xealous to have the debts remitted to the insolvent poor; end thatwas 
sufficient to engage ^usurious patricians to contrive bis murder. I conclude these 
observations with remarking, that the tribunes are represented a* conaentingaed 
instrumental to the destruction of Cassius and Manlius, both eminent patrician?; but 
not to that of M&Has, who was a plebeian. ' ' T 
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CHAP. XV. 

S«ct. I. The people regret the death of Cassius. The senate find means to divert 
them awhile from the affair of the Agrarian law. II. L. ^Emilias with Caeso 269. 
Fabins, and M. Fabins with L. Valerius, are snccessWely chosen consuls. In the 270. 
consulship of the latter the war with the Volsoi breaking not afresh, the tribune 
Mwiiius protests against any levies for the service, till something effectual be done 
in relation to the Agrarian law. The consuls, by a stratagem, get the better of 
bis opposition. III. The senate, at the next assembly for choosing consuls, en- 
deavour to obtain that dignity for Appius Claudios (the son of the first Appius, so Appius 
often mentioned)* The tribunes, to hinder it, excite such a tumult, that there is no Clau- 
possibility of proceeding in the election. The republic falls into an interregnum, diusll. 
Sp. Lalinus being interrex, quiets the contention between the two parties. They 
agree to give the fasces to C. Junius and Q. Fubius, the first a creature of the tri- 
bunes, the second a man zealous for the senate. These consuls take the field 
against the Veientes, and for awhile all is quiet at Rome. IV. The next election 272. 
raises new disputes. Sp.Furius and Caeso Fahius (a second time) are chosen, each 
party having a consul to its liking. Tbe tribune Icilius, in imitation of Maenius, 
opposes the necessary levies for a war with the jEqui and Veientes. Appius 
Claudius suggests a stratagem to tbe senate, by which they carry their point 
against Icilius. The consuls take the field. 

4. 1 . By whatever means the destruction of Cassius was Y '» rof 

J ROME 

effected, certain it is, that the people very soon regretted b ^ b - 4M 
the loss of him, and not without sufficient reason. For — — ' 
notwithstanding the late decree of the senate for the fifth con* 
nomination of decemvirs, to take account of the lands 
belonging to the public, and make a distribution of one 
part of them in favour of the commons, the present con- °' 8 IIa1, 
suls took no more notice of that affair than if no such p,44S - 
decree had been passed ; so that the people plainly per- 
ceived they had been cheated by the senate ; and they 
accused the late tribunes of having concurred in the de- 
ceit, basely betraying the cause of the plebeians. The 
present tribunes held frequent assemblies upon this bu- 
siness, and earnestly pressed the conscript fathers to ex- 
ecute their promises. To rid the senate and themselves 
from these importunities at home, the consuls had re- 
course to the old expedient of a foreign war, and began 
to enlist soldiers for the service : but the poorer citizens 
refused to give their names to be enrolled, and the tri- 
bun.es supported them in this refusal. Hereupon the 
consuls caused a rumour to be spread, that they , were 
going to create a dictator, and that Appius Claudius 
would be the man. This dreadful report made such an 
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Y..r<*Hmpre6sion upon the people, that they listed themselves 
<fe. without delay. Cornelius entered the country of the 

B«C 48 1. ^ J 

— — .’ Veientes, and Q. Fabius inarched against the Volsci. 

Both consuls had fortunate expeditions. Fabius, as if 
i> ul Mk' he meant to shew an utter contempt of the plebeians and 
«*»e q . ^ e j r complaints, sold all the spoils taken from the ene- 
my, and put the money into the hands of the quaestors, 
not giving the least part of it to his soldiers. 

Y»r of §. ii. Though the Fabian family was at this time 

R «fe. E odious to the commons, on account of the late behaviour 
B C-4M ' of the consul Quintus, and his brother Caeso, who when 
quaestor had been very instrumental in the destruction 
suiabip. 0 f Cassius, yet the senate had influence enough, at the 
new elections, to get that same Caeso chosen to the con- 
sulship with Lucius iEmilius, a man entirely devoted 
to their faction. During the year of these magistrates 
the attention of the public was wholly employed on the 
war with the Volsci of Antium, from whom iEmilius 
suffered a terrible defeat with great slaughter of his men. 
Strengthened afterward by a chosen body of troops 
which his colleague sent to his assistance, he gained 
some advantage over the enemy ; but as in the former 
action he had lost the better part of his army, he was 
ashamed to return to the city at the end of the campaign; 
and therefore stayed in his camp till the expiration of his 
p. sst, magistracy. Caeso, who had been employed to defend 
the territories of the Latins and Hernici, tame to Rome 
and held the assembly for the new elections, where his 
Year or younger brother M. Fabius, with Lucius Valerius (late 
K «ro. E colleague of Cseso in the qusestorship, and deeply con- 
B,c ‘ 4 “ ' cerned in the murder of Cassius), were raised to the cpn- 
sulship by the influence of the senate, who had engaged 
them to stand for it. The people would have named to 
that magistracy certain consuls rs who did not seek it; 
but the president refused to receive suffrages for any 
candidates. • j vt;<. . 

j f vThe new consuls having asked some recruitstosup- 
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ply the place of those which had been slain, the last 
year, in the battle against the Volsci of Antium, the se- B 

nate passed a decree for it : nevertheless, the poor pie- 

beians refused obedience, complained of the cheat put tmnth 
upon them in relation to the Agrarian law, and implored ' 
the protection of their tribunes against the oppression 
of the nobles. Four of the plebeian magistrates, either 
gained by the senate, or, for prudential reasons, unwill- 
ing to foment contention at home, while the state was 
distressed by the present war, gave no heed to the cla- 
mours of the multitude; but the fifth, named Caius Mse- 
nius, loudly protested, that he would never betray the 
plebeians, nor suffer the consuls to levy troops, till they 
had first brought the senate’s decree, for the partition 
of the lands, into an assembly of the people, and had 
named commissioners for putting it in execution. 

The consuls, to surmount this difficulty, erected their 
tribunal without the city, in some field near it, where 
the tribune, whose power and functions were confined 
within the walls of Rome, could give them no opposi- 
tion. From thence they summoned those of their citi- 
zens whom they judged fit for the service, to come and 
enlist themselves. If any plebeian so summoned re- 
fused to appear, orders were immediately given to demo- 
lish his farm-house and cut down his trees. 

This unexpected exercise of the consular power had**"- 
the designed effect upon the people. They now eagerly 
van and presented themselves before the consuls to re- 
ceive their commands. Two armies were presently 
formed, one to march against the Veientes, the other 
against the Volsci. The consuls, diffident of the good 
will of their troops, agreed to act only upon the defen- 
sive; and M. Fabius, who had to do with the Veientes, 
observed the agreement : but Valerius came to a despe- 
rate and bloody battle with the Volsci, without much 
advantage to either side. The friends of Valentis at 
Romegave out, that it was through want of affection in 
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rSme th e soldiers to their general, he had not gained a com- 
bc«* victory ; the soldiers in all their letters laid the 

— — - fault upon the incapacity of their leader, 
seventh In the mean time Rome was alarmed with spectres 
c ,h"p. Dl ’ and prodigies of all sorts, and these, together with the 
little success of the Roman arms, were found by the pon- 
tifices to be owing to the anger of the gods, who had been 
served by impure hands. Opimia, an unfortunate vestal, 
was buried alive for incontinence, and the gods made 
propitious by expiatory sacrifices. 

§. in. When, after the return of the consuls to 
Rome, the comitia were held for electing new magis- 
trates, a warm contest arose between the two orders. 
The patricians were for placing at the helm certain brisk 
active young men, who were the most unpopular, and 
particularly they engaged Appius Claudius (the son of 
that Appius who was looked upon as the bitterest enemy 
of the people), a man bold and arrogant, and very power- 
ful by means of his numerous friends and clients, to 
d. ii»i. stand one of the candidates. On the other hand, the 
£:«r. plebeians called out for some of the elder senators, whose 
probity the public had experienced, and who they be- 
lieved would have no views but the welfare of the state. 
Each party remained obstinate in its purpose. When- 
ever the consuls convened the centuries for the election, 
the tribunes, in virtue of their prerogative, by the word 
veto dissolved the assembly ; and when the tribunes called 
the people together for the same end (the first instance 
of their assuming this power), the consuls, as having 
the sole right to preside at the election of magistrates, 
withstood and hindered the proceeding. The patrician 
and plebeian magistrates mutually reviled each other, 
and being surrounded with throngs of hot-headed fel- 
lows, they grew so furious in their disputes as not to 
abstain from blows; nay, . they seemed to be just upon 
tjbepoint of having recourse to arms, and beginning;,# 
aM&'war. • w 
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The senate, who had neither the will to yield to the v«*r »t 
people, nor the power to force them to submission, held R *rof B 
long debates about the proper measures to be taken. B ' c ' 48a *' 
Some senators declared for naming a dictator, who, vested 
with sovereign and absolute authority, should expel the ^“ p suU 
factious from the city, and in case the consuls had taken 
any wrong step, correct the error; and that, having re- 
stored order in the commonwealth, he should hold the 
comitia, and propose the worthiest men for the magis- 
tracy: but others (fearing, perhaps, that the people in 
their present temper would not submit even to the dic- 
tatorial authority, but rather run into open rebellion) 
thought a gentler course the more advisable, namely, to 
create inter-kings, as was practised during the regal state 
upon any vacancy of the throne. The greater number 
of the fathers coming into this opinion, the short-lived 
magistracy was given to A. Sempronius Atratinus, and 
the powers of all the other magistrates ceased. Sp. Lar- 
tius, who succeeded Sempronius, held the comitia for 
the appointment of consuls. It would seem that the 
tyfo parties had compromised their differences, agreed 
upon the men who should have the fasces, and proceeded 
to an election, only for form’s sake ; for they unanimously 
concurred in naming to the consullr dignity C. Julius 
lulus, a known favourer of the plebeians, and Q. Fabius sn. 
Vibulanus, a warm partisan of the nobles. Fabius had — * 
been consul three years before, and had defrauded his ilh”h y ’ 
soldiers of the spoil taken from the enemy ; h yet the*?,” 1 ' 
people acquiesced in this his second promotion, through F UB ' 
the extreme joy they had in keeping Appius Claudius 
out of the magistracy. 

The new consuls, after surmounting some opposition, 
from the discontented plebeians, to the levies, marched 

h Dionysius says, that Fabius had not by any act disobliged the commons in hi* 
former consulship j bat in this he makes a blander ; for he himself bad told us, (tuft 
Fabias sold the spoils, the prisoners, every thing that he took from the VoUci, and 
pm all the money into the bunds of the quaestor, to be sent to Rome. And Uvy is 
very oppress upon this part of Fabios’s conduct, as what made him^xtremely odious 
to the people. B. 2. c. 42. 
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against the Veientes who had pillaged the territory of 
Rome : and this expedition, which terminated in mak- 
ing reprisals, was the sole exploit of their year. 

These petty wars were the ordinary expedients used 
by the consuls to divert the people from their complaints, 
and to give them, at the enemy’s cost, a subsistence that 
might make them forget their old claims. But this same 
people, by thus living almost continually in arms, be- 
came still more fierce and untractable, and the first in- 
terval of peace abroad was sure to revive discord at home. 

§. iv. The civil feuds broke out afresh at the next 
election of chief magistrates. After much struggling, the 
two parties came to an accommodation upon the same 
foot as the year before : each named its consul. The 
people chose Sp. Furius : and the senate Caeso Fabius,* 
the man, who, when quaestor, is said to have destroyed 
Cassius. 

The ^Equi and Veientes having renewed their incur- 
sions on the lands of the republic, the consuls summoned 
the people to take arms ; a tribune named Sp. Icilius 
warmly opposed the enrolments ; and he loudly declared 
that he would make the like opposition to all the de- 
crees that should issue from the senate, let the matter of 
them be what it \flbuld, till the senatus-consultum, re- 
lating to the public lands, was put in execution ; that 
it was just the same thing to him whether the country 
was possessed by foreign enemies or by domestic usurp- 
ers. In the meanwhile the Veientes and iEqui conti- 
nued with impunity to ravage the territory of Rome. 
In this perplexity, Appius Claudius represented to the 
fathers, that the tribunitian power was formidable only 
by the union of the tribunes ; that as the opposition, of 
a single tribune, which could suspend the execution of 
die senate’s decrees, had the same force with regard to 
the resolutions of his colleagues, endeavours should be 
qsed to create a division among the tribunes, and pri- 
imdy to erigage some one of them to enter inid >|he 
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senate’s interest. This advice .was approved and fol- v«wof 
lowed; the senators applied themselves to gain the R «s* E 
friendship of Icilius’s colleagues, ; and they succeeded — ^ 
with all the four. These, when they had first attempted n™”'*" 
in vain to dissuade him from pursuing the afiair of the Si 1 ” 1 " ' 
Agrarian law, interposed their veto ; and, by their as- 
sistance, the consuls completed the levies . 1 


CHAP. XVI. 

Sect. T. The troops commanded by Caeso Fabius, not liking their general, will not 
suffer him to gain any honour in the campaign. II. M, Fabius (a second time) 573. 
and Cn. Manlius Cincinnalus arc elected to the consulate. They obtain a signal 
victory over the Hetrurians, chiefly by tbe bravery of the F&bii, who from this 
time became popular. III. Cteso Fabius (a third time) and T. Virginius are 974. 
chosen consuls. Casso defeats the ASqui and Veientes. IV. The Fabian family Fabian 
undertake alone to guard the frontiers against the VeienLes. Caeso, as soon as he fwlul y. 
has resigned tbe fasces (to L. ASmilius and C. Servilias), joins the rest of his fa- 275. 
mily in quality of proconsul, a new-invented dignity. V. Tbe Romans carry on Procon- 
the war against the A&qui, Volsci, and Veientes. ^Emilias, after a successful cam- sub 
paign against the last, is refused a triumph. He seeks to revenge himself on the 
senate. VI. In the succeeding consulship (of C. Horatius aud T. Menenius), all 576. 
Hetruria declares war against Rome. The miserable fate of the Fabii. The He- 
trurian arms prevail. But tbe next year’s consuls (A. Virginias and P. Servilias) 577. 
give the enemy an entire overthrow. 

§.1. Furius, who conducted the war against the^Equi,* 
as be had the good-will of his soldiers, made a successful 

campaign : but the troops of Fabius, who warred against 

the Veientes (strengthened by great qumbers of volun- 
teers from the other Hetrurian states), chose rather to “"p" 1 * 
lose their own honour, than gain him any glory. After 
a battle, in which they behaved themselves bravely (so ” 
long as their lives were in danger), and even routed the 
enemy, they refused to pursue them and take their camp, 
lest, by making the victory complete, they should pro-*® 0 ** 61 - 
cure Fabius a triumph at his return to Rome; and, not 
content with this, they struck their tents the following 
night, and began their march towards the city. The 
consul, finding it impossible to govern them, put the * 
best face he could upon the matter, sounded a retreat ^ 1 
ac^ returned with them. 

1 We nut .appose tint loilias cessed bit opposition to tbe levies; otherwise Us. 
M&Mgl^mtMyed tbe pmogstive of their own office. ! 
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§. ii. Notwithstanding the extreme hatred which 
the soldiers had thus shewed to Caeso Fabios, the sena- 
tors had influence enough to continue the consulship 
v«M«f i n the Fabian family. Marcus Fabius, brother ofC®so, 
a -c 5 i was e ^ ecte( ^ to ^at dignity with Cn. Manlius.* Much 
— • depended on the wisdom and unanimity of these two 
cM»o'! h magistrates ; for the republic was now threatened by a 
p."£is. prodigious army of Hetrurians, who were encouraged to 
*otT the war by the divisions in Rome, and the spirit of mu- 
t " n ‘’ tiny that had appeared among the Roman soldiers in the 
field. 

Pontificius, one of the tribunes, would, on this oc- 
casion, have renewed the old complaint, and hindered 
the necessary levies : but the fathers successfully re- 
peated the artifice of Claudius : and forces were raised 
to the number of 20,000, which were equally divided 
between the two consuls. They both passed the Tiber, 
and encamped near Veii, at a small distance from each 
other, keeping quiet within their intrenchments. This 
inaction was owing to their distrust of their own soldiers, 
whose behaviour, the last year, was not forgotten. 
p.«s. At this time happened an accident which employed 
the divination of the augurs who attended the consul 
Manlius. Lightning fell upon his tent, overturned the 
sacred hearth, damaged his arms, killed his war-horse, 
and some of his servants. Those diviners declared, that 
his camp would be taken by the enemy ; upon which 
prediction he quitted it the same flight, and joined his 
army to that of Fabius. The Hetrurians seized the 
deserted camp, and concluding that Manlius had carried 
■ . ill fortune along with him, did not doubt but they should # 
*.*&. soon be masters of the other. They came confidently, 

, , therefore, and insulted the united armies in their in- 
;*trenchments, calling them women and cowans, and 
fw. ^daring them to come out and fight. Hereupon those 
v «;& ' very soldiers, who but a little before had plotted to- 
not to fight upon any account, now gathering 
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in crowds about their general’s tent, murmured, da- 
moured, and almost mutinied, because they, were not 
instantly led to battle. Fabiusslaid hold of this oppor- 
tunity to reproach them with their former behaviour, 
and to increase their ardour, by expressing a diffidence d.’hu.' 
of their courage and honour. He added, ** I am de- 
termined not to give the signal for battle before you £"/* 
have all sworn that you will return conquerors to Rome : Cl 45 ' 
you once deceived your general, but you will never be . 
able to deceive the gods.” He had hardly ended, when 
a certain plebeian named Flavoleus, now tribune of a 
legion, and a man in great esteem among the troops, 
stepping forth, e< Do you suspect us, consul ? Hear d. h«i. 
then the oath which I am going to take ! And you, l'.%. 
fellow-soldiers, do you follow my example!” Then, 
lifting up his sword, he swore by his faith (the most 
solemn oath then used by the Romans), that he would 
never return to Rome till the enemy was vanquished. 
Officers and soldiers, every man in the army, took the 
same oath ; after which the generals, no longer distrust- 
ing them, gave the signal for marching, and led them 
out of the camp. 

The Hetrurians did not decline a battle; it wasp. mi. 
fought with great obstinacy on both sides. Manlius, 
who led the right wing of the Roman army, and his 
colleague’s brother, Quintus Fabius, who commanded 
the left, were both killed ; nevertheless, the victory fell urj, 
to the Romans. And it was chiefly owing to the signal isfir' 
bravery of the consul Marcus Fabius, and his brother 
Caeso. 

Marcus, at his return to Rome, declined the honours d. h*u 
of a triumph, which had been decreed him by the senate ; pTw, 
so deeply he was affected with the death of his brother,, 
Quintus, and his colleague Manlius. He solemnised 
their obsequies, made funeral orations on both, andjby 
giving to them the great praises which they deserved, 
^secured to himself much greater; and,, in pursue^, pf 
rot. i. 2 f * 
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Y*ar «f the resolution he had formed, from the beginning of his 
r °s 73. consulship, to conciliate to his family the affections of 
B ' c ‘* 79 ' the^people, he divided the wounded soldiers among the 
senators to be taken care of, assigning the greater 
,hl,, • number of them to the Fabii, who did not fail, on this 
occasion, to distinguish themselves by their humanity. 

b.«. From this time (says Livy) the Fabii became popular, 
c ' v ' yet not by any arts but what tended to the good of the 
republic. 

Y.»rof §. ur. C^eso Fabius (that very general who the year 
R sr* E before last had been so grossly affronted) being now 
B c ' 478 ' with the hearty good-will of the commons, as well as of 
™t the nobles, raised to the consulship 11 (with T. Virginius), 
ukhip. postponed all other business, to attempt a speedy and 

c. «. perfect restoration of concord between the nobles and 

the plebeians, towards which there seemed already to be 
some advances. He was hardly entered on this magis- 
tracy, when, in that view he declared it to be his opinion, 
that the conquered lands rightfully belonged to those 
men of whose sweat and blood they were the purchase, 
and earnestly exhorted the senate to prevent any new 
endeavours of the tribunes to obtain the passing of the 
Agrarian law, by freely making an equal distribution 
themselves of those lands among the poor plebeians. 
But the conscript fathers rejected his motion with scorn ; 
and some of them went even so far as to say, that in- 
toxicated with too much praise, that active genius, and 
those quick parts which had once distinguished him, 
were dulled and iYnpaired. 

d. mi. He had better success in his military expeditions. He 

marched an ^my against the ^Equi, and by the terror 
of his presence dispersed them without fighting. After 
this he hastened to the relief of the consul Virginius, 
who, with the troops under his command, was sur- 
rounded by the Veientes, and, without timely assistance, 

, v *’TbU was Cceso’ft third consulship, and, for six years past, the consular fascfei 
IumI tWter been out of 'the hands of bn# or other of the three brothers. 
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must have surrendered at discretion. He delivered his Y «» ro £ 
colleague out of danger, and made the enemy retire. wj. 

§. iv. Nob was this the only remarkable service that 
Caeso Fajbius did the Republic in his third consulship, SSi,. 
The Romans being infested by the Veientes and other p"«£‘ 
Hetrurians, who made frequent and mischievous incur- 
sions into the territory of Rome, and the senate being 48 ’ 49 ' 
greatly at a loss how to put a stop to them ; Caeso, to 
remedy this evil, formed a project worthy of his affec- 
tion for his country. He assembled all the men of his 
own name and family, and proposed to them, that the 
Fabii should alone, at their proper expense and hazard, 
take upon them to secure the frontiers against the 
Veientes. Those generous patricians gladly consented 
to the motion, and the affair being communicated to the 
senate, was there approved and applauded. Early the 
next morning all the Fabii appeared under arms before 
C ffiso Fabius’s door. They were 306 in number, of 
different branches, but all originally sprung from the 
same stock. The whole city, men, women, and chil- 
dren, ran in crowds to see them, and made vows to 
Heaven for their preservation. Marcus Fabius, who had d.h«i. 
last year gained the battle of Veii, put himself at the pi ns. 
head of the band, which was followed by about 4000 
clients and vassals of the family ; and he led them all to 
the banks of the Cremera, a little river which runs into 
the Tiber. There they built a fort in a steep place, sur- 
rounded it with a double ditch, and erected towers at 
certain distances. Their manner of making war was 
this; they divided their forces into four parts, of which 
none stayed to guard the fort, while the other three 
marched into three several parts of the enemy’s country TJL#W 
and pillaged it ; and nothing could be more successful B - c -«rr - 
than their first expeditions. * - Thirty. 

In the mean time, L. jEmilius* and C. Servilius were eon.«i. 
chosen consuls at Rome. Cseso Fabius had no sooner *a p » 
[gned the fasces to them, but he desired permission mt 
2 f2 
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Ye*? of of the senate to join his family. The conscript fathers 

R0 M £ ^ M 

w. readily consented; and to gain him the more respect 
created for him a new office. He was made proconsul, 
a title which gave the person honpured with it, a power 
»h"p 01 ’ over the troops he commanded, equal to that of a con- 
P-ST4, sul; but no other authority. 

v. The republic being threatened with a war on 
the side of Hetruria, and the ^Equi and Volsci begin- 
ning to ravage the country of the Latins, the consuls 
raised three armies. ./Emilius led one against the Vei- 
entes, who were strengthened by other Hetrurians; 
Servilius another against the Volsci; and S. Furius 
(with the title of proconsul) the third against the iFlqui. 
The i£qui fled at the approach of Furius. The Volsci 
repulsed Servilius, and forced him to keep within his 
r. 375. camp. The Veientes were defeated by ^Emilius, and 
sent a deputation to him to beg peace. iEmilius refer- 
red the deputies to the senate, and the senate in return 
left it to him to settle the conditions of the treaty. Here- 
upon the consul shewed the Veientes great indulgence. 
He granted them peace without taking any part of their 
lands from them, or exacting any money, or even de- 
manding hostages. This proceeding highly offended 
the senate, insomuch that they rejected his request for 
p.sr& a triumph. Nevertheless, as he was a man of merit, he 
was invited to employ his troops and skill in succouring 
his colleague, who was embarrassed with the Volscian 
war; and iipon this condition the fathers promised to 
receive him again into favour. But iEmilius, exceed- 
ingly piqued at the refusil he had met with, instead of 
marching to assist Servilius, returned to Rome, disband- 
ed his own army, and recalled that which Furius con- 
' ducted against the vEqui. He then complained to the 
people of the proceedings of the senate, who, he said, 
was dissatisfied with his having expedited the peace, for 
no other reason, but their desire to stave off the execu- 
tion of the Cassian law. Thus the angry consul cop , 
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veyed his own resentment into the minds of the people ; 
and from that time the tribunes renewed their invectives 
against the senate, and their demand of the partition of 
the conquered lands. 

&. vi. Such was the situation of affairs at Rome, when T « r ° f 

J ROME 

C. Horatius and T. Menenius entered upon the consul- b 
ship. The Fabii still kept their post upon the Cremera, — - — 
though after the peace with the Veientes, they had, for a^d 1 " 
some time, but little opportunity of exercising their cou- ^ uU 
rage. But at length it was put to a fatal trial. It has p ' 577 ' 
been already observed, that Veii was one of the twelve 
lucumonies, or petty states of Hetruria. All the other 
lucumonies being much dissatisfied with that treaty which 
the Veientes had made with Rome, gave them to under- 
stand, that they must either" break with the republic, or 
sustain a war against the rest of the Hetrurian powers 
united. The Veientes, in this dilemma, chose the former, 
and, in pursuance of that resolution, sent to the Fabii 
to require them to demolish their fort, and quit the fron- 
tiers. Hereupon hostilities were immediately renewed, 
and all Hetruria took arms against the Romans. 

The Fabii had their usual success in every expedition r. m. 
and in every engagement, till one day they were unfor- bl'ef’ 
tunately surprised in an ambush, out of which the most c ' 50, 
intrepid courage could not secure them a safe retreat. 

The Veientes lodged a whole army of Hetrurians in 
covered places, and posted sentinels on all the eminences, 
to give notice when they shouW sally out of their am- 
bush. Then they drove some herds of cattle into a plain 
at a good distance from the Cremera, as it were to feed 
them, under a guard that appeared to be inconsiderable. 

This was enough to tempt the Fabii; who marched out 
of their fort in a great body, and left no more men in it 
than were necessary to defend it from a surprise. They 
advanced in good order; and, upon their approach* the 
herdsmen and their guard fled. Whilst some of the 
>ii pursued the runaways to take them prisoners, others 
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Y«« of seized the booty : and a small number of them continued 
*76. drawn up in order of battle. Immediately the Hetru- 
— ; — rians came out of their ambush, surrounded arid cut in 
SilS*’ pieces all those who were busied in driving together the 
cattle dispersed about the plain. As for those of the 
Romans who kept their ranks, and formed a regular 
body, they used all their efforts to gain some eminence, 
where, having the advantage of the ground, they might 
at least sell their lives dear. But in this attempt they 
fell into another ambush, and were quite encompassed 
with enemies. Nevertheless, they did not lose their 
courage. Drawing themselves up into a close compact 
body which faced every way, they renewed the fight with 
more vigour than ever, still bearing forwards towards a 
hill which they had in view. They slew many of the 
Hetrurians, disengaged themselves from the rest, and 
gained the top of the hill. Here they passed the night 
d. Hai. without any provisions, and still beset by an army of ene- 
b p :% 9 . mies. The next morning, those of the Fabii who had 
been left to guard the fort, being informed of the danger 
their relations were in, flew to their relief, leaving but a 
very small number behind them. As soon as the He- 
trurians perceived them advancing in the plain, they de- 
tached against them some strong parties, which cut them 
all off to a man. Not long after, those who were on the 
top of the hill, being more pressed by hunger and thirst, 
than by any thing else, came down with the rapidity of 
a torrent, to break their way through the enemy, of 
whom they made a dread^l slaughter. The Hetrurians, 
astonished at their losses, ceased the fight for some hours, 
and offered these brave men to let them pass, if they 
would throw down their arms, and give their words that 
they would abandon the fort. But these conditions Were 
deemed shameful by the Fabii; they chose rather to run 
the hazard of dying all together with glory, than to se- 
cure their lives by an action which they thought would 
reflect dishonour on their family. The Hetrurians, fl*** \ 
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ing them obstinate, avoided a close engagement; and, * 
for some time, only showered darts and stones upon B 
them. But, at length, perceiving that their swords were — — 
most of them broken, and their bucklers split, they then, 
and not till then, ventured to attack them, man for man. 'w” ' 
TJie Fabii, now desperate, threw themselves with fury 
into the midst of the Hetrurian battalions, and, to arm 
themselves anew, snatched away the weapons of their 
enemies. Nay some, who lay upon -the ground half 
dead, rose up, and came to yield their last breath in the 
midst of the battle. In conclusion they were all slain . p - ***■ 
The Hetrurians cut off their heads, and, carrying them 
in triumph upon the tops of their lances, shewed them 
to those few of the Fabii who had stayed in. the fort. The 
latter, at this sad sight, gave themselves up to despair. 

They did not stay to fight from the ramparts; but aim- 
ing only to sell their lives dear, sallied out upon the ene- 
my, without observing any order. These likewise were 
all cut to pieces ; so that of the 306 Fabii, not one es- 
caped. 1 The Romans gave the name of Porta Scelerata, 
or the Accursed Gate, to the gate Carmentalis, through 
which the Fabii had passed when they went out of the 
city ; and the day of their defeat was ever after reckoned 
among the unlucky days, whereon it was forbidden to 
begin an important enterprise. 

The consul Menenius, who had received orders top. mi. 
march against the Hetrurians, might, if he had used dis- 
patch, have delivered the Fabii in their distress. He 
was but thirty furlongs from the held of battle when they 
were cut to pieces. But, p$haps (as it was believed by 
many at Rome), he designedly, and out of envy and jea- 
lousy, gave them up to destruction. He had encamped 

i Livy, following some more ancient historians, says, that only one of the name 
was left at Rome, a youth not fourteen years of age, who afterward repaired the fa- 
mily, and perpetuated it ; a mere fiction, according to Diouysins, and without any 
shadow of probability : for it is not to be imagined, that of so considerable a number 
of men one only had children; and we shall find, ten years after this time, that is, in 
'486 of Rome, a Fabius in the consulship. 

3& B. Aooording to Dionysius there was a different account of the destruotioD of 

tJPabii.bBt be rejects it witb contempt, u wholly incredible. 
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*om°k anny on the side of a hill, without securing the top 
The victorious Hetrurians, seizing the favour- 

able opportunity, which his want of skill afforded them, 

thil? 7 ’ got above him, attacked him from the higher ground, 
Zr gave him an entire defeat, and took his camp. Thence 
P,M *' they advanced as far as the Janiculum, which overlooked 
Rome, and pitched their camp on the top of it. They 
then passed the Tiber, and in a manner blocked up the 
p. mj. c ity. But then the consul Horatius, who had been com- 
missioned to act against the Volsci, being called home, 
came to a battle with the Hetrurians near the temple of 
Hope, about a mile from Rome. The success of this 
action was pretty equal on both sides: but in a second, 
near the gate Collina, the consul gained some small ad- 
vantage, which revived the Roman courage. Never- 
theless, the enemy did not decamp from the Janiculum, 
and the lands having been left unsown the last year on 
account of the enemy’s irruptions, a famine began to be 
felt in the city. The meaner sort got together in com- 
panies, threatening to plunder the granaries of the rich; 
and the tribunes encouraged their clamours and muti- 
nies, by laying the present scarcity to the chief of the 
senate. The conscript fathers did every thing possible 
for the relief of the poor; but the case was such, that 
the people must either starve, or drive the enemy far- 
ther off. 

Ymrof They marched out, therefore, under the conduct of 

HO me ' 7 

*77. their new consuls, A. Virginius and P. Servilius, and 
gave the Hetrurians an entire overthrow; nevertheless 
wh' when, by the dead bodies Jftiich were brought to Rome 
to be burnt, the senate saw what numbers of Romans 
had perished in the action, they refused the consuls the 
honour of a triumph. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Sect* 1* The tribunes not being able to carry their point in relation to the Agrarian 
tew, torn their rage against some oonsulars, who when in power had opposed 
them* Menenius, the last year’s consol, is accused before the people, and con- 
demned in a fine. II. His successor Serrilioais maliciously prosecuted aa soon 
as he has resigned the fasces to P. Valerias end C. Naatius, bat be is honourably 278. 
acquitted. In this and the following consulship (of Aulas Manlius and L. Farias) 279- 
war is carried on'with success against several of the neighbouring states. III. The 
sucoeeding consuls, L. JSmilius (a third time chosen) and Vopiaous Julios, are 
publicly called upon by the tribune Genucius to name the commissioners for the 280 . 
partition of the lands. Finding that the consuls shun meddling in that affair, he 
begins a criminal process against their predecessors Manlius and Farias, for having 
neglected the naming of those commissioners. The trial is prevented by the 
sodden death of Genucius. 

§. i. Peace abroad, and plenty in the city, being re- Te«of 
stored, the civil feuds, in relation to the Agrarian law, * 7 t. 
presently revived. The tribunes, not able to carry’ll!!?' 
their pewit against the body of the senate, turned their 
rage against some particular senators who had opposed^”*" 1- 
their pretensions. Thus Menenius (the son of Mene-®;®* 1, 
nius Agrippa) was accused before the people, by the£.^- 
tribunes, Q. Considius. and T. Genucius, of having con-*-^ 
nived at the destruction of the Fabii when he might®- 
have prevented it. He was tried for his life and nei-p- wi- 
ther the earnest solicitations of the patricians, nor his 
own merit, nor the remembrance of his father’s, could 
save him from being condemned by the people almost 
unanimous. The tribunes, however, changed the pe- 
nalty to a fine of 2000 asses in money [about six pounds 
sterling] a very exorbitant sum (says Dionysius) if we 
consider, that in those times men [of the first rank] 
earned the necessaries of life by the labour of their 
hands; and that Menenius’s jole patrimony was his fa- 
ther’s poverty. His friends would have paid the fine for 
him, but he would not suffer it. Unable to support his 
disgrace, he shut himself up in his house, where grief 
and vexation threw him into a distemper that soon put 
an end to his life. 

§. n. The tribunes fell next upon Spurius Servilius, 
who had succeeded Menenius in the consulship, and hade! m. 
ied the late victory over the Hetrurians. Scarce had 
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he resigned the fasces to P. Valerius and C. Nautius, 
when a criminal process was commenced against him by 
the tribunes Caedicius and Statius, for having lost the 
flower of his army in that action, by pursuing the enemy 
too far, and rashly attacking their intrenchments ; and 
they produced both officers and common soldiers to 
witness the temerity of the general, and the fatal conse- 
quences of it. This was the crime pretended by the 
tribunes. Perhaps the real and only crime both of him 
and of Menenius, was the having omitted, during their 
consulships, to name commissioners for making the de- 
sired partition of the lands. 

Servilius did not endeavour, like Menenius, to ward 
the* stroke by deprecations, or by employing th| inter- 
cession of the fathers, but, when he came to fins trial, 
relying on his innocence and the good-will of the people, 
he thus addressed them : “ If, Romans, I am summoned' 1 
to this tribunal, to give an account of my conduct in 
the late war, I am willing and prepared to do it But," 
if you have already pronounced sentence against me, and 
I am brought hither only to be delivered up to the exe- 
cutioner, to what purpose should I say any thing in de- 
fence of my actions ? Here is my body ; do with it what 
you please.” He said no more; and for a few mo- 
ments there reigned a perfect silence in the assembly ; 
but the multitude calling out to him, to take courage 
and say what he pleased, he then proceeded to a justifi- 
cation of his conduct in all its parts, exposed the unrea- 
sonableness of expecting great and important victories 
over powerful enemies without considerable loss of men 
to the conquerors ; and in conclusion bitterly reproach- 
ed both the tribunes and the people with their con- 
demnation of Menenius and with his death, the destruc- 
tion of a man, whose father had procured them those, very 
magistracies and laws by which they were enabled to be 
so wantonly cruel. 

The noble confidence of the accused, together wijj* 
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the testimony of his colleague Virginius, who highly ^omb 
extolled his conduct in the battle, and ascribed to him B 
all the glory of the success, dispersed the storm that 
threatened him ; and this the more easily, as the people 
were now heartily ashamed of the sentence they had ujj. 
passed against Menenius. Servilius was unanimously as- 
acquitted ; and he soon after not only cleared his cha- m- 
racter from all blemish, but added a new lustre to it. A «t «q’ 
notable victofy which the consul Valerius, in this same 
year, obtained over the Hetrurians and Sabines, was im- 
puted chiefly to the bravery and conduct of Servilius, 
who had served in quality of his lieutenant. 

A. Manlius, who with L. Furius was raised to the R Y '"^ 
consulate for the new year, led the victorious afmy B 

against the Veientes. But these enemies durst no longer 

appear in the field. They shut themselves up in Veii, 
^Vhere, being soon straitened for provisions, they sued pl'w. 
for peace. The senate, to whom the consuls referred 
their deputies, granted them a truce for forty years, and, c ' 
in reward of Manlius’s successful, but unbloody expedi- 
tion, they decreed him the honour of an ovation. 

And now the tribunes with much warmth renewed 
their pursuit of the great affair ; nor did the condemna- 
tion of Menenius, nor the danger of Servilius, deter 
Manlius and Furius from opposing with all their might 
the measures of the plebeian magistrates ; for which op- 
position they were impeached very soon after they had ^“mb 
resigned the fasces to L. ASmilius* and Vopiscus Julius. B ^ t 
§. hi. Cn. Genucius, one of the tribunes, a daring — 
enterprising man, and no bad speaker, called upon the 
new consuls to name commissioners for executing the 
senate’s decree, in relation to the public lands. ALmi- «*•«». 
lius and Julius, to elude this demand, alleged, that the 
senatus-consultum in question did not regard them ; 
that they had not been charged with the distribution of 
the lands ; that the decree regarded those consuls only 
^whom it was addressed, the immediate successors of 
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Cassius and Virginius ; that the senatus-consulta were 
not permanent laws, nor of force any longer than during 
the magistracies of those to whom their execution was 
admitted. 

The tribune, enraged at this evasive answer, would 
gladly have attacked the consuls directly; but as he 
foresaw it would be no easy matter to ruin them, while 
actually invested with the sovereign power, he turned 
his resentment upon Manlius and Furiusjtwhose offices 
were but just expired. He cited them before the as- 
sembly of the people, to answer for their injustice in 
having neglected to name commissioners for distributing 
the conquered lands pursuant to the senate’s decree : he 
said* the only way to engage the present consuls to exe- 
cute that decree was the letting them foresee, by the 
punishment of their predecessors, what would be their 
own fate if they neglected their duty : and having sworrP 
by all that was most sacred, that he would not desist 
from the prosecution, he named a day for the trial. 

Manlius and Furius, though they went about humbly 
soliciting the favour of the plebeians, yet, by artful dis- 
courses to the younger senators, endeavoured to engage 
these to defend them against the plebeians by ways of 
violence. They exhorted the young men “ never to 
aspire to the consular fasces, the robe of magistracy, or 
the curule chair ; which, they said, would be only the 
decorations of their funeral : that a consul was now but 
a sergeant of the tribunes to execute their will ; and in 
case any consul found himself inclined to exercise his 
proper authority, or to assert that of the senate, he 
would do well to set before his eyes the banishment of 
Coriolanus, and the death of Menenius.” 

The senators, inflamed by these speeches, no longer 
held public but private councils ; in which it was deter- 
mined absolutely to rescue the accused : and, Of many 
wicked expedients proposed, the most audacious and 
most wicked was the most approved. 
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When the day for the trial came, Genucius did not Tear „°* 
appear in the forum. It was imagined at first, that the 
patricians had found means to deter him from his purpose, — 
and that he had^deserted the cause : but presently sojpe £?£& 
who had been waiting at his door, brought word that he *£.**' 
was found dead in his bed. The plebeians on this re- 
port, like soldiers whose general is slain, immediately 
dispersed themselves ; and the tribunes were of all the 
most terrified ; finding by the example of their col- 
league, that the law, which made their persons sacred, 
gave them no security. On the other hand, the patri- 
cians exulted in a most extravagant manner. None of 
them seemed sorry for what had happened. Nay, those 
who had not been even accomplices in the murder af- 
fected to be thought principals ; and it was openly said, 
that the tribunician power ought by such methods to be 
*kept down.® 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Sect. I. The haughty and imprudent behaviour oftlie consuls after the death of Ge- 
mioius, in relation to P. Volero ; whom, thongh he had been an officer, they would 
oblige to list himself for a common soldier. The people rise, and the consuls hide 
themselves. II. L. Piuarius and P. Furius succeed to the consulate, and Vo- 281. 
lero is chosen a tribune of the people. Volero proposes a law for electing the Voloro's 
tribunes in the comitia by tribes. The disputes on this head are interrupted by a 
plague. III. The senate get the consulship for Appius Claudius and T. Quinctius. 282 ‘ 

The two colleagues differ about the means to defeat Volero’s project. IV. Volero 
renews the proposal of his law in an assembly of the people. Quinctius, by soft 
words, disposes tbe people to reject it : but Appius, by a speech full of pride and 
heat, ruins the effect of wlmt his colleague had said. The tribune Lmturius com- L»to- 
mands Appius to leave the assembly, and even orders him to be led to prison. A rius. 
scuffle ensues. Night puts an end to the disorder. V. The tumult is renewed the 
next morning. Quinctius by prudent management quiets it, and prevails upon 
the senate to let Volero’s law pass. 

§. i. The consuls, flushed with this ill-gotten victory, d.h»i. 
and resolving to make the people feel their power, began P .%6. 
now to use an extreme and (at this time) most impru- 

c.55- 

m This is Livy’s account. Dionysius (b. 9. p. 596.) makes the death of Genaeius 
to have happened the day before that which was appointed for the trial. He adds* 
that the ‘tribune's body being exposed to public view, in the forum, and them being 
on it no marks of poison or other violence, a notion prevailed universally, that his 
death » stroke from the gods, who disapproved his enterprise; whmupon the 
rosecution was dropped : and the tribunes became quiet with regard to the Agra- 
)aw* 
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kome ^ ent rigour in raising soldiers for the war. Whatever 
citizen did not appear, upon the summons, to give in 
TUrt ^ his name, was sure to be severely punished, right or 
•noth wjpng, and some they even caused to 1^ whipped by the 
»h!p. lictors. Nor in all these proceedings did they meet with 
any opposition from the tribunes, confounded and struck 
mute by what had happened to Genucius. 

Wrathful murmurings (the prelude to revolt) presently 
arose among the plebeians, more provoked by the silence 
of their own magistrates, than the tyranny exercised by 
the consuls, “That their liberty was gone: that the 
tribunician authority had expired and been buried with 
Genucius: that the commons, deprived of all assistance, 
must now themselves provide for their defence against 
the nobles ; and that this was' not very difficult to do : 
that though the consuls were attended by twenty-four 
lictors, these lictors were all plebeians : that imagina- 
tion only made the consular power formidable : that 
nothing was in reality weaker or more contemptible, if 
men would but learn to despise it.” 

While with such speeches the people were exciting 
one another to resistance, the consuls summoned a cer- 
tain plebeian, named Publilius Volero, who had been a 
centurion, and was esteemed a good officer, to enlist 
himself for a common soldier. The young man, full of 
spirit, boldly refused. Instantly the consuls sent fi lictor 
to seize him. — “Help me, tribunes !” cried out Volero. 
— The consuls seeing nobody come to his aid, bid the 
lictor dispatch, tear off his clothes, and scourge him. 
Volero checked the haste of this officer by a blow on' his 
face that knocked him down : and then turning to the 
consuls, he said, “ Since our tribunes had rather see a 
Roman citizen scourged in their presence, than be them- 
selves murdered in their beds by you, I appeal to the 
people,” All the lictors were now command^I to fall 
upon him at once ; but he, getting into the^^ipicest of 
the crowd, and calling out aloud, “ I appeal lb the peg$* 
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pie; I implore your aid; assist me, citizens ! assist me, *«r «f 
fellow-soldiers ! no protection is to be expected from the *o. 
tribunes ; they themselves have heed of your protec- B '°' —?* 
tion the multitude with a desperate fury attacked t£e 
lictors, beat them, broke the fasces, and made the con- tH” 01 " 
suls experience, that authority without strength is a vain 
thing : they were forced to fly for refuge to the senate- 
house. Hither they summoned the fathers, and com-».n»i. 
plained to them of the audaciousness of Volero, and the pi w. 
insolent violence of the people. On the other hand, the 
tribunes, who had hitherto been quiet, began now to 
make a mighty noise ; they demanded justice upon the 
consuls, for" that, in contempt of the lex Valeria, and of 
an appeal to the people, they had offered to scourge a 
citizen, a Roman of free condition, as if he had been the 
vilest slave : a new subject of fierce dispute between the 
two orders in the republic : but the elder and wiser men 
of the senate not thinking it prudent to contend with 
the headstrong rashness of the commons, prevailed with 
the rest of the fathers to drop their resentments ; and so 
the tempest subsided for the present. 

§. ii. Volero, fearing the power of the consuls, and p.« 9 ». 
knowing that the tribuneship, if he could get it, would 
be the best security against their fury, stood for the of- 
fice of tribune. To engage the voices of the people in 
his favour, he boasted publicly, that if ever he were in- 
vested with that magistracy, he would take such me- 
thods that the plebeians should never more be oppressed 
by the noble. The multitude readily granted him their u,, ( 
votes ; and he entered upon the exercise of his office in *1 la. 
the consulship of L. Pinarius and P. Furius. It was uni-**oME 
versally expected, that to revenge himself on the last 
year’s consuls, who had treated him so ill, he would im- Thirty 
mediately commence a prosecution against them before 
the people ; but he soon discovered, that though a man *“p- 
I education, jie was capable of views 
and important to the interest of his 


am 

moreextensive 
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Y«tr of party, than a mere personal revenge. Without letting 
RO ,r fall so much as one disrespectful word against the late 
B ‘ c ‘ w * magistrates, he turned his force against the whole body 
P a t r ' c ‘ ans > an ^ undertook to deprive them of the 
eowau influence they had in the election of the tribunes of the 
people. 

The tribunes had hitherto been chosen in comitia by 
curiae. 0 As those assemblies consisted only of such citi- 
zens as resided in Rome, or belonged to the thirty curiae, 
Volero thought (or pretended to think) that the sena- 
tors, by the multitude of their friends, clients, and im- 
mediate attendants, had a greater influence there than 
was consistent with the people’s entire liberty of elioos- 
D.H»t. ing their own protectors. Moreover, it was the prero 
gative of the senate to give a previous consent, before 
those assemblies could be held, and none but patricians 
could preside in them. Nor was this all ; for the augurs, 
before any thing could be validly done, were to declare 
that the auspices were favourable. Now it often hap- 
pened, that these ministers of religion, patricians by 
birth, did, to serve the interest of their order, either put 
off the holding of the comitia, or annul the election of 
such tribunes as were very obnoxious to the nobility, 
under pretence that the omens were inauspicious. 

* In what M. Vertot says on this occasion , and on some others, of the difference 
between the several sorts of comitia, he seems to be defective in the ipanner of ex- 
pressing himself. He commonly tells ns, that, in the comitia by tribes and by coriie, 
•* every man’s vote was taken singly;” (qu’on recueilloit les voix par tdte) bat that 
in the oentnriate comitia the voices were counted by centuries. From which way of 
speaking, one would be apt to imagine that in the two first-named sorts of oomitia all 
affairs were decided by the majority of the citizens assembled. Bat Ibis was not Up 
case. No question whatsoever was decided in any of the three sorts of assembly by 
the plurality of single votes. The opinion of the plurality of tbe citizens in each 
curia, tribe, and century, determined tbe sense of that curia, tribe, and pentary. But 
it was the majority of the centuries, of the tribes, or of the curias, that deoided the 
question in debate. And though, perhaps, it never happened, it was very possible 
to happen, that in tbe comitia by tribes, and by curi®, as well as in tbosp hy cen- 
turies,, a great majority of single voices should lose their point. For example ; in 
tbe affair of Coriolanus nine tribes only voted for him, and twelve against him ; be 
was therefore east. Nevertheless, it does not hence follow that the majority* of the 
Roman citizens were against him. For, if in eaeh of those nine tribes which voted 
for him, tbe citizens were unanimous, and if in each of those twelve which voted, 
against him, the citizens were divided, and only a bare majority against him, it miY 
hence follow, that he must havedbad a very great minority of single voices in * 
fbrourt notwithstanding bis being condemned. Jl ' y - 
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Volero moved, therefore, that for the future the elec- T “ r •* 

ROM'E 

tion of the tribunes should no longer be in comitia *• 

O |f|fj 

Curiata , 0 but in comitia tributa ; assemblies where the — — ’ 

Thirty. 

°The words of Dionysius are — trwa.ya.yam rev Jr/uov tie tnkXna-iav vo/iaw Ei^spii wi^ consol- 
rS5v infka^ikZv a^yaipta-iovv, pxt rkym aura ix Ttjff <pparpiakrie ■J.ij^i^flp/etf, »5v el PwfjtaXoi ship- 
xevgianv xetXovtrtv, ewi r hv $i/X*Tixnv. Lib. 9. c. 41. p. 598. 

And, ten years after this lime, when the law for ci eating decemvirs to form a body 
of laWs, &c. is in agitation, the consuls and other eminent patricians reproaob the 
tribunes with their unhallowed magistracy, because elected in comitia tribnta, 
and not, as formerly, in comitia curiata, preceded by religious eremonies. “The 
power, which yon extorted from the senate [at the treaty of reunion], have you not 
lost it by the change of the comitia? For you enter on this magistracy, without any 
previous senatus-consultum; you are not chosen by the curia: ; no sacrifices precede 
the holding of your comitia ; there is nothing of piety towards the gods, or justice 
towards men, in this magistracy of yours. And yet you will pretend to law-making; 
which is one of those things, to the due perforinance'whereof, sacrifices and religions 
worse were always held lo be necessary. '* 

) 01 . 1 / xat irgorEpov Tiff v/u.7v Huva/xie, hv elk Ik rod hxalov Qiacrafxtvoi h/xae iXxBtrt, 

liroKa.Ta»\ivofA,i\Ti<; Skarrao v\EevEkrnfxctrt th? CouXnc, ol^l kclI tolvtvv vuv dwoXwXExaTS t» 
fAtriffc * rZv affttufBTiSiv ; ours yip (HovXne 5o yfxet v/xae aTroJtfitvuTiV ewi t»jv dp^nv, euri 
nl t thv 4 '%<pov uwep vfxSrv iTfi^ovcriv, ovrt 1 spa m^oQuirt to?c flsoiff wpo t£>v ap%aigt- 

n T(t vopxove e^pfjv ETriTBAEorS’eu, ours dXXo toDv vrpoQ toI? Stove tf/o-tGaiv, »i tppoff 

"V. , QGtImV OU&EV SOU THJ ap’/f ff THff UfASTtg&e yhtTCLl' TlVOff OVV VfxXv ETl (XiTSCTTl V Sv 

»Epi, Kal ert&ctrfxov Ssofxsvcov, wv In [sv ti, Cod. Vat.] kal o vofxoq ov, i|«pv»lo , «/utvoiff ri 
vofxifAit ceTTavra Lib. X. c. 4. p. 630. 

It is manifest that the words or Ihese several passages, as they stand in Dionysius, 
do import, that the tribunes, till this time, were chosen in comitia by curiec. Never- 
theless, the fact is disputed. For, 

In the former of these passages, Glarean reads xtVTov£ia,rnv instead of kcvptimv, and, Apud 
in the latter, reads Xo%ot instead of /p^arpnu, being of opinion, that the tribunes, until Huds. 
Volcro's law, were chosen in comitia centuriata. And Dr. Hudson conforms bis Dionys. 
translation of the latter passage to Glarenn’s reading. Manutius likewise is of 
Opinion, that the tribunes were, at first, elected in comitia by centuries. 

— “ Non modo consoles, qui de patribus primo creabantur, sed et tribunes plebis 
cenluriatis comitiis esse fact os, ex Livii, lib. ii. el Dionysii, libl ix. plane constat; 

^arnseli libunorum creationem posL annos xvii. a centuriatis ad tributa, Voleronis lege 
ease trnnslatnm iidem Livius & Dionysius narrant. 1 ' Cap. x. de Coin. Rom. 

Though Manutius cites here the authorities of Liv. lib. ii. and Dinnys. lib, lx. in 
support of his opinion, there is nothing in the books referred to, nor I believe in any 
other books of those historians, that can support it. Whatever good reasons the 
learned critics above-named might have lo believe that the centurieR,and not the curias, 
chose the tribunes till Volero's law, it aecma demonstrable, that Dionysius did not 


mean to say so. For, 

1. He relates (in lib. vi. c. 89. p. 410.) that llie qparpuu, which were called curie 
elected the first tribunes after the treaty of accommodation on the Mona Saeer. 

Ni/uadiiff Si 0 it/xoe tie Tac v 6 rt olorae'^paTplae, n owe Gevteral ne etlrie TF^ecrayeptviiv, 
iieriVoi xaXoun xfli/giaff, dp£ orate foictvo-iatove &iro&uxvvQU0-t, Sic. 

Flebs verb divisa in $parphf?, qum tunc erant, sive quocunque alio nomine relit 
quia eas appellare, quas illi curias vocant, annuos magistratus creavit, &o. 

2. If Dionyalos thought that the centuries bad chosen, to the tribunesbip, the pro- 
secutors of Coriolanus (men so angrily zealous against the Senate and all the patri- 
cians), with what appearance of reason could be impute to those prosecutors an ip- 
prehension, that the comitia centuriata would absolve him should lie be tried at that 
tribunal; bn apprehension so strong as to put them on devising a new sort ofcoiqitia 
for the trial? This argument, I confess. Is not decisive; because Dionysius doe* 
not always give himself the trouble to seek an appearance of reason. 

S. But what leaves no room to doubt of the historian's meaning, Is this, that, btft 
few lines before bis first mention of Volero's bill, bo tells us, that the contempt 
faich tbjs map had shewn of the consular authority, was "the principal cause whim 
Jtaced the poor,the lowest of the people, to choose him to be one of their leaders ft e. 
Aftbo tribunes], he himself being of mean hirtb, and eduoafed in great poverty,” 

I. 2 g 
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people’s own magistrates might preside: where all the 
citizens of the country-tribes, as well as the inhabitants 
of Rome, would have a right of voting; and which would 
be subject to any decrees of the senate, or the influ- 
ence of the augurs. 

The plebeians in general were highly pleased with this 
proposal, and warmly declared for passing it into a law. 
The consuls on the other hand, the senate, and the 
whole order of patricians, opposed it with all their might. 
It became the common and the only subject of dispute 
between the two parties; so that the affair of the Agra- 
rian law was for awhile entirely dropped. 

A dreadful pestilence, which raged both in the city 
and in the country, interrupted the course of this furi- 
ous contest. Each man being taken up with his parti- 
cular losses and his own preservation, less attention was 
given to the business of the public. But this calamity 
proving as short as it was violent, the tribunes quickly 
resumed the prosecution of the law proposed by Volero; 
and the people believing they could not succeed without 
his assistance, continued him the tribuneship for the 
following year, in spite of the opposition of the senate 
and of the whole patrician party. * 

§. in. The senate finding how strongly bent the ple- 
beians were upon carrying their point, and how neces- 
sary it would be to set up against Volero some man of 
intrepid resolution, and who was not to be terrified by 
the clamours and menaces of the multitude, pitched 
upon Appius Claudius, and raised him to the consulate 

«& & a\\6 ti juaXAop into too roln 7WrjTA» bifxou [or rm vtri- 

rm rvu byxw itforrilrnc. Sylb. et Port] yin c ti yap in rm 2 mruxpww h, Hal «• 
tytytyuiwriy TatrtnWmn Hal Airofe. Lib. 9. p. 597, 598. Hacpotissjmom de 
causa ab infiraa plebc tribunus eat creatun (nam era! ignobili genera nataa, et in 

X tamilitate ao egestate edooatus). Hudson. * 

w lb© poor* tbe lowest of the people (the sixth class), bad bnl on$ w oie, of 
I95\in tbe comitia centuriata; aod should we extend the meaoing of the woriift rou 
rm mvkfrm tyuo© to tbe centuries of tbe fourth and fifth clauses, this will; net remove 
tbe difficulty; because (as has bean often mentioned) tbe centuries oftbe first class f 
eonsisting of the richest oUrcens, made tbe majority of the whole: coasequeutly* th ; 
tiibqnea were not chosen in comitia centuriata, if Dionysius's authority fa to dec*'; . 
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without his participation. He had been so far from 
making interest for that high post, that he had not so ^ 
much as appeared in the assembly on the day of elec- 
tion ; he was proud, but without ambition ; not kss 
zealous than his father had been for the interest of The 
senate, and more obstinate and inflexible. The senate 
gave him for a colleague T. Quinctius, a man naturally 
mild and insinuating; and who had found means to get 
the love of the people, though he was looked lupon to 
be one of the principal leaders of the other party. 

The new consuls, as they were of different charac- p. &». 
ters, so were they of different opinions. Appius hoping 
for no peace in the city, but by leading the plebeians 
into the field, advised, that upon some pretence (not 
difficult to find while Rome was so hated by her neigh- 
bours) a new war should be immediately undertaken. 

Quinctius was against commencing any war without 
necessity. He said, it was to be feared, that the force 
•which must be employed to compel those plebeians who 
refused to serve, would exasperate the multitude to a 
desperate fury (as in the preceding consulships) : in 
which case either the fire must be extinguished by the 
blood of Roman citizens, or the consuls must debase 
themselves to the ignominious task of courting and 
soothing the very lowest of the people. As Quinctius 
was this month in possession of the chief authority, his 
colleague could do nothing without him. 

In the mean time Volero proposed this law anew, and, 
in concert with his colleagues, added these articles to it: 

That the aediles should likewise be chosen in comitia by 
tribes, and that thesfc assemblies should have cognizance 
of all affairs which the people had a right to determine; 
an addition (says Dionysius) which tended directly to Vid. tupr. 
destroy the authority of the senate, and to establish that p is *' 
of the people upon its ruins. The consuls, upon -this 
new alarm, convened the fathers. Appius declared/ for 
ing all those citizens, who wished the preservation 
2 Q2 
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Rome ^ ie anc ‘ en ^ form of government, and for treating as 
mr. enemies to the state all opponents. Qninctius advised 
-1— ’ the gentler methods of reasoning and persuasion to 
™ih y ’ brgig the people to a sense of their true interest : the . 
majority of the senate coming into his opinion, the 
consuls repaired to the comitium, and desired of the 
tribunes, that they would permit them to speak to the 
plebeians assembled, and would name a day. With 
some difficulty they obtained both requests. When the 
day came, and the forum was filled with a promiscuous 
crowd of patricians and plebeians, whom the magistrates 
of the different orders had brought thither to support 
them respectively, Quinctius (leave to speak first asked 
and granted) made so artful, so pleasing, so engaging an 
harangue to the multitude, against the proposed law, 
that it is probable they would have rejected it, if Appius 
had not spoken after him. 

r.601. But this consul, who understood no way of treating 
men but with a high hand, instead of taking advantage 
of the impression which his colleague’s discourse had 
made in the minds of his audience, fell into invectives* 
which had the very same effect as the harangues of the 
tribunes. He upbraided the people in the most harsh 
and offensive terms with their secession upon the Mons 
Sacer; deserting their generals, to whom theyhsdsworn 
obedience; carrying away the military standards; em- 
ploying against their country those very arms, which 
were put into their hands for its defence. He added, 
that it was no wonder, if fugitive bankrupts and perjured 
soldiers, after being readmitted into the city, ran every 
day into new disorders and excesses. That the most 
sacred laws were infringed, the consular power despised, 
and idle dignity of the senate debased ; and that no re- 
medy to these,. evils could be hoped so long as the tri- 
buneship, die root of all, subsisted. , , 

And he concluded with telling them, that, hs Ito the/ 
present affair, it was his firm determination for evert 

W 
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withstand the passing of so iniquitous a law as was then ymt«t 
proposed, and of any law whatsoever which had not first cat. 

passed the examination and* approbation ot the senate; 

and that he hoped to make them know during his irft- 
gistracy, if they were yet ignorant of it, what was the 
extent of the power of a consul. 

Volero, notwithstanding this provocation, still con- 
fined his discourse to the matter and merits of |;he law*.*#- 
in question, forbearing all personal attacks. But Lseto- 
rius, another of the tribunes, fell at once to railing against 
the Claudian family , p which he termed the most haughty 
and most cruel enemies of the plebeians ; and he added, 
that the patricians had given them, in Appius, not a 
consul, but an executioner, to rend and torture them. 
Words failing the rough soldier to keep pace with his 
angry and impetuous thoughts, he said, “ Romans, I am 
not so ready at speaking as at doing. Come hither to- 
morrow. I will get the law passed, or die upon the spot 
before you.” 

The next day the tribune! possessed themselves of 
the temple [the capital, according to Dionysius]. The 
consuls and patricians repaired to the assembly to hinder 
the passing of the law. Lastorius bids his viator clear 
the place of all, who have not the right of voting : the 
young nobles keep their ground: he gives orders to lay 
hold on some of them : Appius cries out, “ A tribune 
has no authority but over the plebeians: he is not a 
magistrate of the people, but of the commons : q I my- 
self, though consul, have no power, by the custom of 
our ancestors, to remove any citizen from a public as-r 
sembly ; the form of dismissing it having always been, 

‘ Depart, Romans, if you please.’” Si vobis videtur, 
discedite, Quirites. 

The tribune, no match for the const!! at points of 

p piopyttaft represents feaetoriua as a long-winded orator, who answers what 4p- 
Mt« W said against the commons, with an ample panegyric upon them ; then mokes 
ai m Sire against Appios and his family; and then doses all with swearing, that 

o * die * ■»■ , * ~ 

P°P uli **<* pfeK* coin inugistratum esse. buy, b. % c. 56. 
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ho m°e ^ aw > * nstea d of answering, sends a viator to arrest him ; 
B.O4T0. Appius sends a lictor to seize the tribune, crying aloud 

to him, at the same time, that he is but a private man, 

aiath^ without any authority or real magistracy. The sacro- 
•wp. sanct person of the tribune was just going to be insult- 
ed, when the enraged plebeians all united at once against 
the consul. Appius nevertheless stood the storm ; and 
as fresh crowds of citizens flocked to the forum from all 
quarters, the cOmmotion would probably not have ended 
without bloodshed, if Quinctius, the other consul, had 
not exerted all his soothing arts to quiet the tumult. 
Requesting some consulars to force Appius out of the 
assembly (if they could not persuade him to go), he en- 
deavoured by entreaties to assuage the fury of the ple- 
beians, and begged of the' tribunes to dismiss the as- 
sembly, and allow their own anger some leisure to cool. 
Time (he said) would riot diminish their strength, but 
add wisdom to it ; that the senate would certainly yield 
to the people, and the consul to the senate, 
c. 57. Quinctius found it difficult to appease the multitude ; 
the consulars much more difficult to appease Appius. 
At length the assembly of the commons was dismissed; 
and the consuls convened the senate. Anger and fear, 
for awhile, alternately dictated different counsels ; but 
in proportion as those passions subsiding gave place to 
reflection and reason, the fathers became more and more 
averse from all farther strife; and Quinctius had the 
thanks of the house for having quieted the tumultuary 
contest. They entreated Appius not to insist on retain- 
ing to the consular dignity*any higher prerogatives than 
were compatible with concord in the state. He, un- 
convinced by all their remonstrances, “ called gods, and 
men to witness, that the republic was betrayed through 
cowardice ; thit a consul was not wanting to the senate, 
bat a senate to the consul : that they were going to sub-^ 
' mit to laws more destructive than even those enacted o:/ 
the Mons Sacer.” Overcome, however, by the u 
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mity of the fathers, he acquiesced. The law was quietly *««■<* 
passed. Lex silentio perferlurJ 

And now the tribunes were chosen for the first time B ' c ‘ 4T *' 
in comitia by tribes ; and, according to Piso the histo- ™u5 r ’ 
rian (quoted by Livy), the commons, from the same 
time, began to have five tribunes, and not before.* The c ■ tB - 
names of the five now elected were, C. Sicinius, L. Lu- 
mitorius, M. Duilius, Sp. Icilius, and L. Mecilius. 


CHAP. XIX. 

Sjr.CT. 1. The consuls lead two armies into the field against the ASqui and Volsci. 
Appins’s troops, that he may hove no claim to a triumph, refuse to fight the enemy. 

He punishes them with the utmost severity, and returns to Rome. II. The affair 
of the Agrarian law being revived in the consulship of his successors (L. Valerius, 
a second time consul, and T. Atlmilius), he opposes the tribunes with more heat £g S> 
than ever. They cite him before the people, as an enemy to the public liberty, 
lie kills himself. III. The tribunes resume the affair of the conquered lands, but 
drop it again till 1 he close of the next consulship (of A. Viiginius and T.Numicius), 
when no plebeiun appears in the comitia, where T. Quinclius (a second time) and 284. 

Q. Servilius an* chosen to that dignity. These consuls, to keep things quiet at 285. 
home, busy the people in various wars. 1 V. The domestic dissensions begin 28 6. 
afresh in the consulship of T. iEmilius (a second time consul) and Q. Fabius. 
jEtniiius favours the people in relation to the Agrarian law. Fabius, without pro- 
moting that VTiittir, falls upon an expedient to stop their complaints. V. lie then 
takes the field, and reduces the AEqui to ask peace ; who nevertheless in the next 
consulate of Sp. Posthumius and Q. Servilius (now a second time consul) begin to 287. 
stir again ; and in the following year, when T. Quinctius (a third time) and Q. Fa- 
bius (a second lime) are consuls, the war breaks ont anew ; it is continued by 288. 
their successors, A. Posthumius and Sp. Furius, to the advantage of the Romans. 28p. 

VI. In the succeeding consulate of P. Servilius Priscus and L. AEhutias Elva, 290 . 
a most dreadful plague rages in the city. The AEqui and Volsci appear before 
Rome, but soon reliie : and the Romans the next year, under the command of the 
uew consuls ^L. Lucretius and T. Veturius) give them an entire overthrow. 291. 

§. 1. The JEqui and Volsci, daring these divisions at d. h.i: 
Rome, had, according to their old custom, made inroads 

606 . 

r The Greek historian (b. 9. p. 603 — 605.) is somewhat more circumstantial than Livy, 
the Latin with regard to the commotion. He represents it as lasting many days. He b. 2. 
says, tbaL after the fray between Appius and Laeturius, in which the latter received c. 58. 
a hurt, the tribunes and people possessed themselves of the capilol, and kept gaard 
there night and day, to the great terror of the fathers. And he adds, that Quinctius, 
at length, prevailed with the tribunes to^efer the matter in dispote wholly to the 
judgment of the seuate. That there (roe tribunes present) Valerias, being called 
upon the first to declare his opinion, began with advising a mutual forgiveness and 
oblivion of all injuries done in the late scuffle ; and then said, that since the oonsnl 
Appius would not permit the law in question to be proposed by tbe people, without 
a previous decree of the senate, he thought the senate should take it into considera- 
tion, and make a decree thereupon. This advice was approved. Quinctius pot the 
question : Appius spoke warmly egainst the law : the tribpnes answered him : the 
Majority of the senate declared for the law ; and a decree was made conformable to 
the sense of the house *, which decree the people joyfully received ; and by their 
iliflfoge* the law was enaoted. tCal 6 frij/uo; ayaimrv; Jijifwooc to ervy ^ Spifjut tSc 
T ° v vofj-ov. 

1 • If FlsoV report be true, many particulars related by Dionysius and Livy con- 
hmng the tribunes must be fabulous. It may be observed, that Pighius baa in no 
’receding Ibis, inserted more than two in his calendars* 
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Tnr«f upon the territories of the republic. The legions raised 
m. to take revenge upon those enemies were divided be- 
— — ! tween the two consuls. 

Appius marched against the Volsci, and carried with 
him into the field the same cruel and tyrannical spirit 
which had actuated him in the city, and to which he 
now abandoned himself the more absolutely, as he had 
no tribunes to control him. The victory which the 
commons had gained over him, made his hatred to them 
exceed even that of his father. Though singled out by 
the patricians, as the only man qualified to withstand the 
tribunes, yet in his consulship they had passed their 
law, which his predecessors, with less vigorous efforts 
than his, had obstructed. Stung with these reflections, 
anger and indignation .incited him to exercise towards 
the soldiers a rigour that had more the appearance of 
revenge than of necessary discipline. Yet so obstinate 
a spirit of opposition to him had they imbibed, that no 
acts of severity could make them submissive. , They did 
every thing slowly, lazily, negligently, contumaciously. 
Neither fear nor shame had any power with them. If 
he bade them march faster, instantly they took care to 
slacken their pace ; if, when they were employed in any 
work, he urged them to dispatch, they presently became 
languid, thdbgh of their own accord they had been active 
before ; their arms grew stiff. Whenever he was near, 
they kept their eyes on the ground, muttering curses as 
he passed by; insomuch, that though unconquered by 
the hatred of the plebeians, it sometimes staggered him. 
Finding that no examples of punishment had any influ- 
ence on the soldiers, he forbore speaking to them any 
more; but charged the centurions with having corrupt- 
ed bis army, and scoffingly called them tribunes of the 
commons, and sometimes Voleros. 
c .#>. The Volsci, having intelligence of all this, pressed the 

closer upon the Romans, in hopes of their acting the 
same part towards Appius as formerly towards Cssso 
biui. And in truth they were disposed to act a 
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as they hated Appius much more than they had done t*» * 
the other. They did not only resolve, like Fabius’s m. 
army, not to conquer, but they resolved to be conquer- 
ed. The consul had no sooner drawn them up for battle 
than they turned their backs to the enemy, fled shame- 
fully to their intrenchments, nor made any resistance 
till they beheld the slaughter of their rear, and the 
Volsci approaching to break into their camp. Then 
exerting their strength courageously they repulsed the 
victorious Volsci, yet would do no more. They would 
only save the camp, and shew the general that they 
could have conquered if they had pleased. Some even 
exulted in the loss and disgrace they had suffered. The 
haughty and fierce spirit of Appius, not broken by all 
this, but eagerly bent to punish it with rigour, he gave 
orders for the soldiers to assemble before his tribunal. 

His lieutenants and military tribunes, who dreaded the 
consequence, ran to him, begged of him not to hazard 
his authority by putting it to such a trial, since its whole 
force lay in the consent of those who were to obey; they 
represented to him, that the^soldiers in general declared, 
they would not assemble ; that many called out aloud to 
decamp and quit the territory of the Volsci ; and that 
certain appearances gave great reason to apprehend some 
dreadful blow from the victorious enemy, who had al- 
ready been once at the foot of the rampart. Appius, 
yielding at length to their remonstrances (though the 
guilty got nothing by it but a delay of punishment), put 
off the assembly, and issued orders*to decamp the next 
morning. At break of day tlj.e signal for marching was 
given by sound of trumpet. The Volsci, as if roused by 
the same signal, fell upon the hindmost ranks of the 
army, as soon as it was in march : the terror and con- 
fusion, hereby caused, spread to the foremost ; no orders 
) ul d be heard, no troops formed for fighting ; soldiers 
away their arms, ensigns their colours ; die only 
rtt of every one was to escape by flight ; the Volsci 
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yw of cessed to pursue, before the Romans ceased to run; 
* nor did these rally till they came upon the lands of the 

S.C.4TO. i_ v 

republic. 

Then Appitis, who during the rout had in vain called 
b“. ul * upon his men to face about, pitching his camp where he 
could not be molested by the enemy, once more sum- 
moned the army to attend him. Seated in his tribunal, 
he upbraided them (and not without reason) with their 
breach of discipline and shameful behaviour ; asked the 
ensigns who appeared without their colours, what they 
had done with them ? the unarmed soldiers what they 
had done with their arms ? Giving full scope to his na- 
tural severity, he caused the guilty centurions, ensigns, 
and those of the private soldiers who had double allow- 
ance of provisions, to be first scourged and then be- 
headed ; and the rest of the soldiers he decimated, that 
is, put every tenth • man of them to death, lots deter- 
mining who should be the sufferers. 

The time for electing new consuls drawing near, Ap- 
pius, universally hated by the multitude, and inwardly 
vexed, because he had acquired no glory, led back the 
wreck of his army to Rome. 

“y. In the other army, commanded by Quinctius, against 
«.&>. theiEqui, the scene had been far different; an amiable 
competition between the general and his soldiers ; the 
strife, which should give the other the greater proofs of 
good-will and affection ; Quinctius, naturally mild and 
gentle, had yielded to his disposition with the more plea- 
sure, as he observe# the bad effects of his colleague’s 
cruel severity. The j£5qui, apprized of this concord 
between the consul and his troops, durst not shew them- 
selves. Without opposition they suffered their lands to 
be plundered and ravaged. A richer booty had never 
been brought from that country ; and Quinctius gave 
all to his men. To this liberality he added praises, not- 
less pleasing to soldiers than rewards. They returned 
home in perfect good humour with their general, J 
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on his account, even softened towards the patricians ; of 
the senate (they said) had to them given a father, to the am 

i B. C. 470. 

other army a master. 

“ Thus, with various fortune in war, and furious dis- ™,'h r ‘ 
cord both at home and abroad, passed this year, chiefly 
memorable for the comitia by tribes. The affair was 
more considerable on account of the victory itself, than 
any real benefit got by the victory. For neither the 
plebeians acquired, nor the patricians lost, so much 
strength, as the comitia themselves lost dignity, by the 
exclusion of the patricians from the council.” 1 

§. ii. L. Valerius and Tib. iEmilius (chosen to sue- Y.«rof 
ceed Quinctius and Appius in the consulship) had scarce sta. 
entered upon their office, when the tribunes of the com- —l? 89 
mons revived the affair of the conquered lands. Address- if?” 1 *" 1 
i»g themselves to both the new magistrates, they con- 
.jured them to make good the ptfcmises given by the 
senate in the consulship of Cassius and Virginius ; and 
they succeeded with both. iEmilius favoured them 
(says Dionysius) from a spirit of revenge against the se- 
nate, who had formerly refused a triumph to his father,’ 
when he returned victorious from a war with the iEqui. 

And as for Valerius, he was glad of the present oppor- 
tunity to soothe the people, who could not easily forgive 
him the part he had acted, when quaestor, in the de- 
struction of Cassius, the ablest statesman and greatest 
captain of his time," and the first author of the Agrarian 
law. 

* “ Varia fortana belli, ntroci discordia domi forisque annum exaotum, insignem 
maxim e comitia tributa efficiunt : res major victoria suscepti certauiiuia, quatn d»u. 

Pina eniin dignitatis comiliia ipsis detractum est, patribus ex concilio submovendis, 
qttam virinm ant plebi additum, aut ademptnm patribus.*’ What is said here of the 
exclusion of the patricians from the assemblies by tribes, is not to be understood 
generally of all aoob assemblies $ for the patrician magistrates held assemblies by 
tribaa as well as the plebeian. However, it appears by this passage of Livy, that to 
the assemblies by tribes, for the election of tribunes, the patricians were not to be 
admitted. Manutius cites the passage as decisive for ibis. 

a Perhaps the reader, when he calls to mind Coriolanns, will wonder why the Jbis- 
tonga makes Caseins the greatest general of his time ; and 1 cannot resolve the diffi- 
litj otherwise than by supposing, that he speaks only of the time when Cassius was 
■ L id ; that be was then the ablest general in the republic. By the way, it is tome- 
A surprising, that when the Romans were so grievously distressed by Coriolauus, 

Impede no use of the abilities of Cassius : we hear nothing of him during all that 
$5 
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Year of Secure of the two consuls, the tribunes brought the 

BiOM fi ® 

affair before the senate, and in gentle, but pressing terms, 
bx.«8p. y-ggj conscr ipt fathers to suffer the nomination of 

Fortieth 

war. Wlij did not they raise him to the consulship when they most wanted suob a 
p * general ? f 

And thin naturally leads me to mention another difficulty which frequently occurs 
in the Roman story. The consuls were always chosen in comilia by centuries ; and 
the patricians are often represented as having all power there. Thus, for instance, 
Livy, on occasion of the contest abont Vulero’s bill : — “ Plebs Voleronem Iribunum 
reficit. Patres ad uhimum dimicalionis rati rent venturam, App. Claudimn, Appii 
ill i urn, jam inde a pateruis certaminibus invisum infestnmque plebi, consulem fa- 
eifcnt. 1 ’ Liv. I. 2. c. 56. 


One would imagine, from these words, that the creation of the consuls was as mooh 
in the power of the senate and patricians, as the creation of the tribunes was in the 
power of the commons. Yet we find, that in the comitia centurieta, the plebeians 
often prevailed to have those candidates promoted, whom they liked best, ana who 
were known to favour the popular cause. May we not resolve this difficulty, by 
saying, that the commons were always masters in the comilia centuriata, when they 
pleased to exert their strength ; but that, generally speaking, they had so much re- 
spect for the old patrician families, as to leave to them the nomination of persons to 
fill those magistracies, to which no plebeian could lawfully be admitted ? that never- 
theless, when any matter, which greatly concerned the interest of the whole plebeian 
body, was depending, they then took advantage of their superiority to have one po- 
pular patrician, at least, in the consulship. The tribunes, with llieir insolent vef5, 
and the senate, with their knurish augurs, could throw obsti uctions in the way of 
each other’s purposes at these elections. And it seems as if they therefore frequently* 
compromised the matter. “ Let us have one consul,’ 1 said the tribune, “snch as we 
like, and yon shall name whom yon please for the other.” Thus, in the instance just 
mentioned, the colleague given to Appias was T. Qninotius, a popular man ; other- 
wise, it is highly probable, that the plebeians wonld have opposed and hindered the 
election of the other, their known and avowed enemy. 

Nothing, here said, will account for the neglect shewn of the abilities of Cassiqa 
when they were most wanted ; because he is represented as a man agreeable to both 
parties, till bis proposal of the Agrarian law. But doubtless, with regard to the con- 
suls of the year 263, the case was, that the plebeians departed from their usual com- 
plaisance for the senate, as thinking the interest of the plebeian order particularly 
concerned at that time in the choice of the governing magistrates. (See p. 308.) And 
the same was doubtless the case, when consuls were chosen for the present, year. 
For I apprehend that both Valerius and JSroilius were known to be favourers of the 
people before their election to the magistracy * and that the reasons, assigned by Dio- 
nysius, why they sided with the tribunes in relation to the Agrarian low, are mere 
conjectures of his own. To believe that Valerius took part with the people from the 
motive mentioned in the text, we must first believe the story of Cassius’s being bn* 
peached before the people, by Valerius and bis brother quaestor, wbiob, I think, has 
been shewn to be a groundless tale. It does not appear that Valerias had any baud 
in the death of Cassius. 

Andas to ABmilius’s resenting the refusal, his father had reoeived eight years be- 
fore (in his second consulship, 275), from the senate, of a triumph, I conceive the 
refasal itself to be fsbuloiiB, as likewise ell that Dionysius says of the petitioner's 
anger, and Ins immediately revenging himself, by declaring for the Agrarian law r I 
Conclude, Isay, the whole to be fabulous, not only because Livy Bays nothing of these 
things* bnt because we find Mmilius the father raised a third time to the consulship 
in ffifl, *nd as warm against the pretensions of the people as the senate oould wish 
him. And it seems very probable, that both father and son, in imitation of the iFaftdi 
(seep. 356), now sided with the tribunes, in order to reeover to the family ihejfed& 
will of the plebeians, which they must have lost in the former part of the briber's 
third consulship ; during which the tribune Genucias was murdered, aud tbe plebeian* 
insulted iu the person of Volero. That ASmilius the father presentl^prepented of 
he hud done in relation to Volero, and made his peace with the tribunes, there *e«f :| r 
good ground to believe, since we find that stormv affair bushed at once, etch i 
Wfqdng their complaint*. 
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decemvirs for regulating the partition of the lands. The v«rof 
consuls said nothing upon the subject, but asked the a». 
opinions of the rest of the senate, beginning with -®mi- -1-1— ' 
lius’s father. This ancient consular declared, he thought 
nothing could be more unjust, than that a few private * hip * 
men should possess the public estate ; that those usurp- 
ers ought to be very well content with having held the 
land several years without molestation. That, not to 
speak of the natural right which all the citizens of a 
state have to share in what belongs to the public, the 
senate was particularly engaged by their own decree, 
made seventeen years ago,* to divide the conquered lands 
among the people. He added, that the poor plebeians 
dreaded the thoughts of having children, to whom they 
could leave nothing but their own wretchedness for an 
inheritance; instead of cultivating each the portion of 
land that belonged to him, they were obliged to work 
for subsistence, like slaves on the estates of the patri- 
cians: and that this servile way of life was not very pro- 
per to form the courage of a Roman. " My opinion 
therefore is, that our consuls do now execute the senate’s 
decree, the execution of which has been hitherto delayed 
on account of the unquietness of the times, and that 
they name decemvirs, to make the partition of the con- 
quered lands.” 

Appius opposed this advice. He said, that the people 
could lay the blame of their misery upon nothing but 
their own intemperance and prodigality; that the con- 
suls had frequently divided among them the booty got 
in the territories of their enemies, and, upon a thorough 
inquiry, it would appear, that those who had received 
the greatest share of it were the poorest. That till their 
manners were mended no largesses could free them from 
[.poverty. That it would be very monstrous if the senate 
lould grant rewards to men who had behaved them* 
to shUnefttlly in the field, as they had done the 

I The year $67, when the decree was made, and the present year $83, inclusive. 
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last year when under his command. That it never was 
the intention of the senate to divide the lands among 
the people; that their sole view in granting the senatus- 
consultum, which iEmilius spoke of, was to put off the 
affair, in order more easily to quiet the commotion, 
raised by the consul Cassius: that his immediate suc- 
cessors in the magistracy, to whom the decree was di- 
rected, had taken no notice of it, as thinking the parti- 
tion in question would be mischievous to the republic. 
That afterward, during fifteen years successive/ the con- 
suls of none of those years, though in continual danger 
from the resentment of the people, had thought them- 
selves authorized to name decemvirs in virtue of a de- 
cree directed only to the immediate successors of Cas- 
sius and Virginius. He added, “ Nor have you there- 
fore, Valerius, nor you, /Emilius, any authority to name 
decemvirs for the partition in question, the senate having 
given you no commission to do it. As to those who 
have usurped the public lands, whether by force or fraud, 
if such men there be, let them be summoned to appear 
before the consuls, and let their titles be legally tried and 
determined. There is no want of new laws for this, we 
have laws already written; and they are not obsolete; 
time has formed no prescription against them.”” 

y It should be fourteen years, the year of Cassius, the year of his immediate suc- 
cessors, and the present year being excluded by the context. 

* Mr. Vertot, I know not why, always speaks of the resumption of the lauds either 
as a thing impracticable, or as not to be executed without ruining the senate and all 
the great men; objections never made by those who opposed the Agrarian law. Ap- 
pius Claudius himself, though against the partition, declares for the resumption ; and 
so did his father in Cassius’s time, as likewise Sempronius, who are the only persons 
mentioned by Dionysius, us then speaking on the subject in the senate. 

Though the younger Appius now declares for the resumption, as Mr. Vertot him- 
self (following Dionysius), relates, yet Mr. Vertot represents this Appios saying, 
that the senutus-oonsnltum was granted only to give the people time to see the in- 
justice, and even ‘impossibility of what they demanded, *• pour doiroer le terns an 
people de reconnoitre l’iri}ustice et m4me {'impossibility de leurs pretensions/’ This 
iippossibilHy can relate only to the resumption ; the partition admitted of no diffi- 
culty, And what made the resumption so difficult? We have the abhot’ft reasons, 
where he speaks'ef this affair in the time of Cassius : “ Qoelque appareoce d’ftqait6 
qu’eut la proposition de Cassius, on ne pouvoit en faire one loi, sans miner tout d’nai 
coop le seuat et ta principal noblesse, et sans exciter one infinity de proods en 
rautae panni Unites let families de Rome.” Why? “ Lea palriom gui s’err eto 
emparez [tbs terres oonquises] les avoient enferm4es de muraUles : on avoit J|p 

desaus des d#m irAiin^t iVmaIdvh f«i*n ifoa nriannDMM d*t arn«nw I jBb ' 
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The majority of the senate came into the opinion of r«ro t 
Appius; so that the request of the tribunes was reject- H *ei E 
ed ; who, thereupon, enraged at their disappointment, f.' c,4gg ‘ 
turned their thoughts wholly to revenge themselves on 
the author of it; and they agreed to bring him to trial 
for his life before the people.* They named a day for it, 

tivoient poor le comtc des grands de Home, et deja une longue prescription couv- 
roit ces usurpations. Les senateurs et les patricieiis n’avoient gueres d'autres biens 
quc ces lerres du public, qui etoient passes succeasi Yemeni en difle rentes families, 
par succession, par portage, on par venles.” Tom. 1. p. 268. 3d ed. 

I cannot find any authority Mr. Veitot has for saying that the senators and patri- 
cians had hardly any estates bat what they had got by usurping the lands belonging 
to the public. Bui when hi? speaks of their usurpations being covered by long pre- 
scription, he seems totally to forget the time of which be is writing, the year 267 of 
Rome. By bis own account (p. 61) llie.se usurpations did not begin till after the 
regifuge (in 244 of Home), twenty-three years helore Ca sius proposed the Agrarian 
law. And there is no reason to believe that these usurpations began till after the 
year 257, when Tarquin died; which Livy makes the date whence the aiistocratical 
domination commenced, arid which was just ten years before Cassius proposed the 
Agrarian law. The republic was reduced to a very low condition after the banish- 
ment of Tarquin, by the desertion of all her ullies ; nor till the defeat of the Latins 
ill 257, had she quiet possession of land enough for the patricians to form out of it 
such considerable estates for themselves, as Mr. Vertot supposes them to have. So 
that bis difficulties arising from sales, and conveyances, and inheritances, and long 
prescription, are all a dream. 

* *ES©£hvouv auvoiff woAXa Eet/Xewa/wivMff , Sijtjj Tor^AwTriov bnrayayiiv Zavarov i%our n ri 
•vlfxvfjta. Keti fjtira rauxa iv iKK\r,ala toZ avJgiff xarvyo^fxrav Tiff, iragsxaXouv nttBiv airavraq 
tlf tjjv amoisiX'Sno-ofAforiv fywipav, iff SioiVojTttff h rig alrou ^fi<pov. D. If. 1. 9. c. 54. p. 

610 . 

When any magistrate designed to impeaoh a person of a crime before the whole 
people, he ascended the rostra, and calling the people together by a crier, signified 
to them, that upon such a day, be intended to accuse such a person of such a crime: o * 
this they termed reo diem dicere: the suspected party was obliged immediately to 
give sureties for his appearance on the day prefixed, and, in default of bail, was com- 
mitted to prison. 

On the appointed day, the magistrate aguiu ascended the rostra, and cited the 
party by the crier; who, unless some other magistrate of equal authority interposed, 
or a sufficient excuse whs offered, was obliged to appear, or might be punished at 
the pleasure of the magistrate who accused him. If lie appeared, the accuser began 
his charge, and carried it on every other day, for six days together, at tbe end of the 
indictment mentioning the particular punishment specified in the law for such an 
offence. This intimation they termed inquisitic, The same was immediately after 
expressed in writing, and then took the name of rogutio , in respect of tbe people who 
were to be asked or consulted about it; and irrogath, in re-pect of the criminal, as 
it imported the mulct or punishment assigned him by the accuser. This rogatio was 
publicly exposed three nundine or market-days together, for the information of the 
people. On the third market-day, the accuser again ascended the rostra, and tbe 
people being called together, undertook tlie fourth turn of bis charge, and having 
concluded, gave the other party leave to enter upon bis defenoe, either in bis own 
person, or by his advocates. m 

At the same time as the accuser finished bis fourth effltrge, be gave notice what 
day he would have the oomilia meet to receive the bill ; the ooinitia tribula to con- 
sider of mulcts, and the centuriata for capital punishments. 

Bat in the meantime, there were several ways, by which the accused party might 
relieved; as, first, if the tribunes of the commons interposed in his behalf; or if 
•teased himself by voluntary exile, sickness, or upon account of providing for e 
Mural; oar if be prevailed with the accuser lo relinquish his charge, and let tbe 
“ fall ; or if upon the day appointed for tbe comitia tbe augurs discovered any ill 
i, and so forbade the assembly. Rennet, part 2. b. 3. chap. 19. * 
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romb anc ^ aborted all the citizens to be present. The arti- 
b C 4 ® c ^ es ^e impeachment, according to Dionysius, were 
— — - to be, that he had given pernicious advice against the 
conaui- people; raised sedition in the state {.offered violence 
’ hip ' the sacred persons of the tribunes; and, when corii*- 
mander of the army, had suffered an ignominious defeat 
and a terrible slaughter of his soldiers. Never, says 
Livy, was a man, whom the commons so much hated, 
summoned to appear in judgment before the people; 
“ Nunquam ante tarn invisus plebi reus ad judicium vo- 
catuspopuli est;” nor did ever the patricians exert them- 
selves so much in behalf of any man as of Appius, the 
defender of the senate, the assertor of its dignity, its sup- 
port, its bulwark against all tribunitian and plebeian tu- 
mults, and now exposed to the rage of the commons, 
only for having been too warm in the contention. 

Jfy* Appius himself was, of all the patricians, the only man 
*. «i. who despised the tribunes, and the commons, and the 
impeachment. Neither the menaces of the plebeians, 
nor the entreaties of the nobles, could move him to de- 
part from his accustomed mannner of speaking, and soften 
1 the asperity of his style. Once he pleaded his cause, but 
more like an accuser than a person accused; the same 
resolute, haughty, disdainful look he was wont to have; 
the same spirit in his discourse, full of reproaches and 
invectives: insomuch that many of the plebeians feared 
him no less now when arraigned at the bar, than they 
had done when he was consul. His intrepidity and 
steadiness, so astonished and disconcerted the tribunes 
and the commons, that,, of their own motion, they ad- 
journed the cause to another day. Before this came, 

<* Vobismet ipsis, pontijfces, et veatris liberis, ceterUqne oivibot, pro Testnaue* 
toritate et sapienlia consume debelis. Nam, cum tarn moderate jadicia popoli tint 
k tttjOribus constitute; primirmut no pans capitis onm pecnnia oonjangatar : delude 
ne, nisi pro dicta die, quia ancosetur : ut lor auld magistrates aoouaet, intermisaa die, 
quart mol tarn irroget, ant jndioet : quarts ait accasatio trinftm mmdinftm pro dicta 
die, qua die judioium Bit fntnrom : tart multe etiam ad placaodam, atqae ad arisen- J 
eordiam reie conceit* sunt : deinde exorabiiia popolai, faciiia sufTrogatio pro salute 
denique etiam, si qua res ilium diem aut auspiciis, aut esaueattaae austulit, terf 

, oauaa judicitnnque aUblat * ** ‘ J “- 1 44 

ousator ? M &c. Cic. pro. 
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Appius put an end to his own Iife. b When his son, who 
brought the dead body into the forum, was beginning 
to pronounce a funeral oration on the deceased, the tri- ■ 
bunes endeavoured to silence him ; but the people, more cmiu!!' 
moderate and equitable, interposed, and would not suf- 
fer that so great a man should be hindered from receiv- £' 9 H *'' 
ing that customary honour; and Livy adds, that they p-611, 
heard him praised, when dead, with as willing an ear, as 
they had heared him accused, when living; and that a 
numeroifierowd of them attended his obsequies. 

§. in. The Romans, during the remainder of this 
year, were employed in revenging themselves on the •>• £’ 
JE qui and Sabines, who, taking advantage of the civil 
feuds at Rome, had made incursions on the territory of 
the republic. 

In the following consulship of Aulus Virginius and x«*M>r 
T. Numicius, |he business of the Agrarian law was b 
resumed. An alarm from the Volsci suspended the - 
prosecution of it, but in the end of the year, it was am 7 ' 
again set on foot. And the multitude, who looked 
upon themselves as oppressed by the great, to shew c ‘ **'. 
their resentment, absented themselves from the assem- 
bly, where T. Quinctius* and Q. Servilius were chosen £“ r M 0 ' 
consuls for the next year. They were raised to that B 

dignity by the sole voices of the patricians, and their 

clients, who, notwithstanding all these divisions, con- ««°cond 
stantly adhered to the party of their patrons. aip’" 1 ' 

To prevent the breach from growing wider, the new 
consuls, during all their year, busied the*people in va - t " n, ' 
rious wars. Servilius had great ^success against the Sa- 
bines; yet his glory was not equal to what Quinctius 
gained by his victories over the united forces of the c 
yEqui and Volsci. In the heat of a battle, and when *>. an. 
le was like to be worsted through the enemies’ super pi sis, 

* 6 ( 4 . 

reports that be died of tome distemper, and Dionysius says, that it waa so 
b| iiis friends, but that io irptb be killed hipiself. 

historian does not admit that Appios ever pleaded hie cause before 

It. ( 1 , 

2 H * 
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aoue riorit y * n numbers, to encourage his left wing to exert 
themselves, he told them that his right wing 'was victo* 
— — rious, and by that means he made his left really so. He 
then hasted to the right wing, and informed them oif 
the advantages which his left had gained, and, by this 
artful conduct, he put the enemy entirely to the rout. 
He defeated them the second time, and then took from 
the Volsci the city of Antium, with its whole territory. 
Tr«»rof iv. The complaints of the commons, and the dis- 
ss6. sensions at Rome began afresh in the consulship of Tib. 

B C 466 » ® ^ 

! ^Emilius* and Q. Fabius. (The latter was the son of one 

ttlird’ °f those three famous brothers who had commanded in 
““ ul ' the fort upon the Cremera.) We have already seen 
* 0 *”' that ^Emilius in his first consulship, had declared for 
LWy the partition of the lands: the affair was now again 
debated in the senate: ^Fmilius persisted in his former 
D.^Hai. opinion. But the majority of the senators, and espe- 

р. 6is. cially those who were in possession of the public lands, 

complained much of the liberality of vEmilius, whom 
they reproached with making his court to the people at 
the expense of others. His colleague Fabius, to quiet 
the dispute, proposed an expedient which at first dis- 
pleased neither party. It was to send a considerable 
number of the poorest plebeians, to people the city of 
Antium, which had been almost depopulated by the last 
Livy, war ; and to divide among them some adjacent lands, 

с. ' taken from the Vojsci. This advice being received with 

applause, T. Quinctius, A. Virginius, and P. Furius, 
p- fiia were without delay commissioned to settle the new 
colony. But when the poor citizens were to give in 
their names to those triumvirs to be enrolled, few of 
them appeared. To send them to such distant habits* 
tions (they said), was banishing them from their country 
And they chose rather to live at Rome in indigence, 
the hopes of one day getting a share of the pjubjic ja 
than to be actually in possession of land elsewhere 
that the triumvirs, to make up the number. ap| 
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for the colony, were forced to receive a mixed crowd ofj^jyr 
Latins, Hernici, and Volsci. w. 

§. v. And now Fabius marched an army against the — ‘ 
Equi, and Emilius another against the Sabines. The fo$k 
expedition of the latter had nothing remarkable in it ; 
bat the Equi submitted to Fabius, first bought a truce 
very dear, and then obtained a peace, on the condition 
of being subject to the republic. 

Nevertheless, the next year, in the consulship of Sp. ^ 
Posthumiu 9 and Q. Servilius,* some of the Equi joined 
the old inhabitants of Antium (who being deprived of 
their lands, had taken refuge among them), and ra- 
vaged the territory of the Latins. These faithful allies 
of Rome were not allowed to arm in their own defence, 
nor would the Romans send their troops to defend them. 

The senate chose rather to appoint a deputation to the 
council of the. Equi ; and Fabius, who had made the 
peace with them, was at the head of the embassy. He 
perceived by the indirect answers they made to his de- 
mands, that they had no intention to give the republic 
satisfaction, but only to amuse him. Under pretence, 
therefore, of visiting their temples and public buildings, 
he examined their magazines of arms and provisions, 
some of which he found full, and others filling. The 
report he made at his return of the preparations for war, 
which the Equi, in conjunction with the fugitive An- 
tiates, were carrying on, induced the republic to choose 
two consuls for the next year, whose names were for- 
midable to those two nations, T. Quinctius,* who had Joint 
conquered Antium in his second consulate, and Q. B-cfi#* 
Fabius, who had forced the Equi to sue for peace in ^7 
his first. Fabius, who was ordered to march against ! f ^ n<[ 
the Equi, tried first in vain to reduce them by negotia- 
tion. The two consuls then joined their forces, and 
> me to a bloody battle with the enemy, near Algkhwn, >>• »• 
miles from Rome, but with little advantage to u4%. 

t J Si •• It 
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v.»r or In the following consulship of A. Posthumius and Sp. 

HOME i i 

raj. Furius, men little skilled in the business of war, the 
— — 1 latter commanded the army against the iEqui, while the 
fix'* former stayed behind to cover the country. Furius en- 
xh"p“ 1 ‘ camped imprudently, engaged rashly with the enemy, 
"j”* 1, and was defeated ; after which he was so closely besieged 
et by them in his camp, that not a man could go out to 
b!T‘ £P ve notice at Rome of his danger. However, the senate 
f - *■ had advice of it, and, in so great a distress, resolved upon 
an expedient, never used but in cases of extreme peril. 
They gave up the Roman government absolutely into the 
other consul’s hands, by these words: “ Let the consul 
take care that the republic suffer no detriment. — Vi- 
deret consul nequid respublica detrimenti caperet.” 
Posthumius, who received- the commission, made all 
take arms who were able, and gave T. Quinctius the 
command of the army, with the title of proconsul. As 
soon as Quinctius came within sight of the invested 
c. s. camp, the iEqui left the attack, and retired in haste; 
but Furius had before made a sally, in which his brother 
L. Furius, and two cohorts, consisting of 1,000 men, 
had been surrounded by the enemy, and all slain, having 
chosen rather to die fighting than surrender their arms. 
The consul being now equal in numbers to the enemy, 
acted upon the offensive, and obliged them to retire into 
their own country. Posthumius likewise attacked a 
considerable body of their pillagers, loaded with spoil, 
and made a great slaughter of them : and by these suc- 
cesses Rome was again in tranquillity. 
y«r«f §• VI * But the next year, when P. Servilius Priscus 
romb and L. JEbutius Elva, c held the consulship, a dreadful 
plague swept away a multitude of the Roman citizens 

Forty- ' 

seventh c it ig not absolutely certain in what month of the year the consols entered upon 
consul* their office, from Bratus to this time. Liry tells as, that Semlius andiJSbutiiu cn- 
tcred npon the consulship the 1st of August. It will appear in the'Seqoel of thi J 
history, that down to the 600th year of Home, the consnlar years began ft differen 
months, sometimes in July, sometimes in December, and sometimes in March. Afaf 
ward, they began the 1st of January, and continued so to do as long as the rej| * 
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of both orders. The dead were so numerous, that the 
living threw them into the Tiber, without burial. Upon 

the news of this mortality, the i*Equi and Volsci entered 

into a league against Rome, which they proposed to be- 
siege. They began the war with committing hostilities »h°p U 
in the territories of the Latins and Hernici. These b/g. 
allies applied to the Roman senate for succour; butiiw*?' 
their deputies found ^Ebutius breathing his last, and £ |.‘ 
Servilius not far from death. However, the latter made 
himself be carried to the senate-house, whither some of 
the senators likewise, half dead, were carried in litters : 
but all they could do was to give leave to the allies to 
arm and defend themselves, and to promise them assist- 
ance in better times. The Latins and Hernici, not in 
a condition to take the field, shut themselves up in their 
towns, and left their country open to the ravages of the 
enemy, who at length appeared before Rome. Both 
the consuls were now dead, and the greater part of the 
tribunes; the plague had carried off one-fourth part of 
the senators, and the rest, with the other nobles, were 
most of them sick. The care of the republic had de- 
volved upon the aediles. 

Notwithstanding so many calamities, the Romans d. u»i. 
seemed to have lost nothing of their wonted steadiness, [“.ilk 
They crept to the ramparts, and put a good face upon 
their affairs. Those of the senators who were able, 
mounted the guard and stood sentinels ; and the city 
was strong on every side. The vEqui and Volsci at 
length abandoned their project of a siege/ and marched 
their forces towards Tusculum. 

In the mean time, the plague still raging, the people 
turned their thoughts to Divine assistance ; all made = W. 
their vows upon the altars; the women swept the 
temples with their hair, and continued prostrate in the 
presence of the gods. From this time (says Livy), the 

represents the enemy as quitting the enterprise through fear of the infec- 
O. Hal . h« repulsed by tKe Romans. 
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pestilence gradually abated ; and the citizens, recover- 
ing health and strength, began to apply themselves to 
affairs. Several inter-kings were successively appointed 
to govern the state. Valerius, the third day of his ad- 
y.« .f ministration as interrex, named Lucretius Tricipitinus 
*»i. and T. Veturius Geminus, consuls. They entered on 
their magistracy before the middle of August. 

SghH,' Dionysius reports, that one of the tribunes would 
“ have immediately revived the affair of the conquered 
lands; but that the people chose to defer it to a more 
£ 8 g al convenient season, being now entirely bent to revenge 
the insults they had suffered from the yEqui and Volsci 
the last year. E' r en those citizens, whom the laws ex- 
empted from going to war, neglected their privileges, 
and voluntarily enlisted themselves for the service ; so 
that the consular armies were presently formed. It was 
Lucretius’s fortune to engage with the confederates, and 
he gave them a dreadful overthrows they lost 13,400 
men in the battle, and in their flight after it ; and they 
were soon after defeated again by the forces of the two 
consuls united. And thus the republic was restored to 
her former flourishing condition. 


CHAP. XX. 

Ter«u StfT* I. During the absence of the consols frpm Rome, Terentius Arse, one of }Jie 
tiau Tribanes, proposes to the people, that there should be aa establishment of fixed 

\hw. i^wa, to be the rule to tfcf magistrates it> deciding causes helwepp man And man. 

II. Q. Fabins, governor of the city, warmly opposes it, and sends to the consols 
lo retem to Home. Teres tips, on their arrival, suspends the pursuit pf bis design. 

III. Bat the affair is revived in the succeeding consulate of P. Volupmias and 
S. Solpitins. Great oontests about it. A stop put to it by prodigies and ill 

IV. The law is again proposed. The coqtejidipg parties copje to blows. 
Quine lias Cseso, the sou of Quinctlus Ciqoinnatus.is cited before the commons for 
violent part be bad entnd in flaw pouffles. Y.*J?p Has not courage to appear 
on the day appointed for bis trial. His ancle T. Quinctius appears for him. Caso 
is f«1*4y sensed murder. The decision of the cause U defamed to «»**?>* 
day ; before the coining of which Casio banishes himself. 

*• Veturius and Lucretius were in the fie' 

pursuing the advantages they had gained over 
aHt * Volsci, a certain tribune of the eomriS 
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named C. Terentius Area,* took the favourable oppor- 
tunity of the absence of those magistrates, to propose 
new law of great importance to the people, and tending — - — 
much to diminish the power of the nobles. 

During the regal state of Rome, the sole will of the SI,” 0 ’ 
king had been instead of law in all private causes. As £'°* L 
the consuls succeeded to the regal power, they like- p ‘ 6 * 7 ' 
wise succeeded to the prerogative of distributing justice, 
by themselves or their patrician substitutes. A few, and 
but few, rules of law were written, and these were in 
the sacred books, to which patricians only had access. 

The people in general, wholly occupied in cultivating 
the lands, and rarely coming to town but on market- 
days about their domestic concerns, or to be present at 
the comitia and other public assemblies, holden only on 
those days, were entirely ignorant of the science of law. 

Terentius, in his harangue to the people, urged with L» y , 
great vehemence, that the consular authority was exces- 
sive, and insupportable in a free city. That the consuls, 
independent and uncontrolled themselves, turned all the 
terror and penalties of the laws against the plebeians. 

That the state by the erection of the consular magis- 
tracy in the place of the regal, had only got two kings 
instead of one. “ But (he added), to put an* end to this 
despotic sway of the consuls, he would prefer a bill 
for empowering five of the best men in the republic 
to form a body of laws, whereby those magistrates 
should themselves be governed, so that for the future, 

^they should not give their will for law, nor exercise any 
authority over their fellow-citizens, but what those very 
citizens should intrust them with.” 

§,11. The. nobles (says Dionysius) were terribly alarm- d. h»i. 
, ed* with the danger of being constrained to have regard p '.6«. 
;^o laws in their administration of the public affairs. 

Fabius/ who had been twice consul, was at this time *•*' 

« Livy calls him Terentillua. 

Vertot call! this Fabius, a mao inviolably attached to the laws and comtiti* 
republic. We shall find him, by and by, one of the decemviri who attempt 
themselves in a perpetual tyranny. 
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ho me g overnor the city. He convened the senate, and 
491. inveighed in such terms against both the bill and its 
- ' author, that the consuls themselves, had they been 
iigMh present, could not have fallen upon the tribune with 
2 J* greater fury, or employed more dreadful menaces. He 
charged Terentius with taking advantage of the absence 
of the consuls, to strike at the very being of the repub- 
lic ; adding, “ that if, the year before, while the plague 
made such havock in the city, and foreign enemies laid 
waste the territory of Rome, the gods in their wrath had 
permitted a man like him to be in the tribuneship, the 
commonwealth must have sunk under her heavy cala- 
mities: that, doubtless, after the death of the consuls, 
he would have preferred bills for abolishing the consular 
government, and in c^c of failure in that enterprise, 
have come at the head of the iEqui and Volsci to besiege 
and assault the city.” — Then addressing himself to the 
other tribunes, and softening his style, he earnestly 
entreated them to engage their colleague to suspend the 
prosecution of his design, till the arrival of the consuls. 
The tribunes complied, and even did more than was 
asked; for they prevailed with Terentius (as we shall 
presently see), to drop the business in reality, though in 
appearance"* it was only deferred. The consuls were 
sent for home. 

c. 10. Lucretius brought ‘With him to Rome a prodigious 
booty; and the whole was exposed during three days 
in the Campus Martius, that every man who had been 
plundered by the enemy, might take back his own* 
This procedure gained the consul much good-will, 
and all agreed that he deserved a triumph for his Suc- 
cessful campaign. The triumph was, however, 
poned, he himself judging the affair of Terentius 1 
(then depending) to be of more importance. Se 
days was this debated in the senate and before the 
pie. At length (says Livy), the tribune yielded 
majesty of the consul, and desisted; and then Ln 
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Bod his army received their due honours. (Veturius had 
only an ovation.) 

§.m. Tranquillity continued not long. For no Y«r«f 
sooner were the consuls elect, P.Volumnius and S. ^ w- 
Sulpicius, entered upon their office, than all the five new -LI—' 
tribunes (of whom Virginius was the wannest) exerted S' 
their utmost efforts to get Terentius’s bill passed.® Su- 
perstition put some stop to the progress of this import- 
ant affair. Earthquakes gave the alarm ; and then fiery 
meteors, and other phenomena, purely natural, the £ * 
vulgar considered as forerunners of greater calamities. 

And when fear had once taken possession of their minds, 
spectres were seen by some, supernatural voices heard 
by others. That a cow had spoke, was a tale which had 
found no credit the last year, but now it was believed ; 
and the more easily on account" of a new prodigy (which 
nobody questioned, and which had no example on re- 
cord), a shower of raw flesh, of which, as it fell, some 
greedy flocks of birds catched a part, and the rest lay 
long on the ground without corrupting, or having any 
ill smell. 

Recourse was presently had to the Sybilline books; 
and the duumvirs (two patricians) who had the care of 
them, and perfectly understood them, discovered there, 
that Rome was by these prodigies threatened with an 
invasion from strangers, . and tha^ the Romans would do 
well to avoid civil discord. To support the prediction, 
hasty tidings came from the Hernici, that the iEqui and 
. Volsci, in concert with the new colony of Antium,were 
preparing to attack the republic. The tribunes laughed 
both at the prediction, and at the important news ; and 
accused the senators (not without reason) of inventing 


8 Mr. Verlot understands TerentWs bill to have consisted of two distinct articles ; 
» first for a limitation of tbe consular authority, which artiole be supposes to have 
l dropped entirely ; the second, for introducing and establishing a body of written 
I cannot perceive that any other limitation of the consular prerogatives was 
ifd by f erentins,than what that body of fixed laws, proposed by him, would ne- 
tt put to it, and what the decemvir*} laws of the Twelve Tables did actually 
a few years after. 
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v«rof both, to stave off the affair of Terwatios’s bill. And 
m. J when the senate had ordered levies to be made for the 
war, 1 * and the consuls erecting their tribunal in the' 
oi^T forum, would have performed their commissions, the 
tribunes interposed. If the lictors laid hold of any citi- 
zen, who refused to give his name,, the tribunes, aided 
by the multitude,, set him free. 

iv.. Nor did these plebeian magistrates use more 
violence to hinder the levies, than the nobles did to 
hinder the passing of the law ; which was constantly- 
proposed every comitial day, and was now couched in 1 
words to this effect : “ that the people, in lawful co<- 
p . 689. mitia, should depute ten persons, venerable for their age 
and prudence,, and whose sole ambition- was true glory, 
to form a body of laws for" regulating both public and 
private, affairs ; that these laws, when compiled, should 
be proposed to an assembly of the people ; and, when, 
approved and enacted by the people, should he fixed up 


b Dimtysius nays nothing of the intelligence from the Hernici, or the consequent 
order for levies of soldiers, lie represents (b. 10. p. 629.) the senate and tribunes 
as gravely conferring about the measures proper to be taken for guarding the state* 
against the unknown dangers threatened by the bad omens. He adds, that the as- 
sembly agreed upon the expediency of concord in the administration of the public 
affairs;, but could not agree upon the means to effect that concord. Must the nobles 
yield to the tribunes, or the tribunes to the nobles ? The consuls And the chief sena- 
tors alleged that the tribunes, by attempting innovations in the government^ ought 
to be deemed the authors of all the civil feuds. On the other hand, the tribunes 
oliarged the consuls and patricians with being the sole causes of the disturbances, bjr 
their unreasonable opposition to a wholesome bill, which tended only to establish. a< 
just equality among the citizens. Finding their remonstrances ineffectual, they had 
recourse to the people. 

The same historiar reports, thafln the assembly to which the tribunes proposed 
the law, there were many of the elder senators as well as- of the younger, wbode* 
livered studied speeches against, it, and that the debate lasted several days; till the- 
tribunes, vexed at the loss of so much time, refused to bear anymore remonstrance*, 
and appointed a day for coming to a final determination upon the question; and whet* 
they had exhorted all the plebeiaus to be then present, in order to give their suffrages 
by tribes, they dismissed the assembly. That, after this, the consuls and most com- 
siderable men of the patricians inveighed in very sharp terms against the tribunes,, 
and protested that they would never suffer the introduction of new laws, wbicti bad) 
not first passed? the approbation of the senate. They said, (p. 630)“ that laws 
were a sort of compact between all the members of a state, and not rules diotated by 
one part of it only. That when a part, the ignoble and worse part, took upon them 
to prescribe laws to. the nohle and better, destruction must inevitably be the conse- 
quence. What rigbt.(said they) have youdribunes, to enact laws or to abrogate laws 
your anfboritjtfa bat an emanation from that of the senate ? The parpo*e of your in- 
stitution; wag only to succour the poor oilmens when oppressed ; and this privilege w«u 
granted conditionally that you should attempt nothing farther, and yon have foifeij 
tins privilege b$ the changes you have made with regard to the comilia bef ‘ 
your elections,” &c. Vid. supr. p. 277. The historian adds, that after these, 
tulations they had recourse to violence, and thatCseso ^as their chief instrui 
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intbe forum, to the end that every man might know * ,utS 
what were his own rights, and what the rights of the R sc*! E 
annual magistrates.” 

As, in these assemblies, headstrong temerity and vio- Po „ r £' 
lence prevailed, and there was no room for sober and 
deliberate counsel, the elder senators seldom appeared Jf’ 7, 
there ; and the consuls for the most part kept away for 
fear of exposing the dignity of their office to affronts. 

The conduct of the opposition to the tribunes they ge- 
nerally left to the young, rash, audacious nobles. Con- 
spicuous among these was Quinctius Cacso, a person of 
high birth (being the son of Quinctius Cincinnatus), 
approved courage in war, and of an extraordinary size 
and strength of body. With these advantages he had ibid, 
the talent of oratory. The republic could not boast of b.V* 
a braver soldier, or a readier speaker. This youth, when p ' W °’ 
encircled with his band of nobles, as if his strength and 
eloquence had invested him with all consular and even 
dictatorial power, stood forth the bulwark of the senate ; 
and not only sustained the most stormy efforts of the 
tribunes, but frequently drove them and all their ple- 
beians out of the forum. Whoever offered to resist did 
not fail to be severely treated, stripped of his clothes, 
and sent away naked : so that the tribunes plainly saw - 
their bill was lost if Caeso were suffered to go on at this 
rate. Four of them he had quite disheartened by his 
overbearing violences : but Virgirtius, who had a spirit 
not easy to be daunted, cited him to trial before the 
people, on a capital accusation. Caeso, rather enraged 
than terrified by this affront, became more insolent and 
audacious than ever in the war he made upon the pie* 
beians and their tribunes. His accuser, during the in- 
. tervai between the summons and the day for trial, gave 
(jiim free scope to hurt himself, and frequently proposed 
bill, not in hopes of passing it, but to pngfoke the 
man to fomish, by new misdemeanours, more 
for his impeachment, which he failed not to do ; 
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t«rof and every odious thing done or said by any of the other 
tst. young patricians, was imputed to Casso ; who, never- 
B,c ' 460 ' theless, continued forcibly to hinder the passing of the 
2KT hill into a law. At length Virginias, addressing himself 
•h!p Ul *° plebeians assembled, “ You see, Romans, that it 
is impossible for you to obtain the law you so much de- 
sire, while Caeso continues a citizen of Rome. But why 
do I speak of that law ? He stands in the way of your 
liberty ; and, in pride, surpasses alt the Tarquins that 
ever lived. This youth, so audacious and violent while 
only a private citizen, must doubtless make an excellent 
magistrate. What think you ? Shall we patiently wait 
till we see him consul or dictator ?” 

At these words many from among the multitude, and 
especially those who had been roughly treated by Caeso, 
vehemently called out to the tribune to persist in the 
prosecution of the delinquent, and to do his utmost to 
bring him to condign punishment. 

§. v. ^he day for the trial came ; and the plebeians 
e.i*. in general, by their warmth and earnestness, seemed to 
think that their liberty depended on the condemnation 
of Caeso. Urged therefore by necessity, he, with much 
inward indignation, went about soliciting the favour 
even of the meanest among them.' His relations and 
friends made themselves his advocates to the assembly ; 
yet they did not attempt to clear him of the violences 
laid to his charge, but answered the invectives of the 
tribunes against him by expatiating on his real merit. 
JHis uncle, T. Quinctius, after recounting the honours 
which he himself and others of the Quinctian name had 
acquired by their exploits, affirmed that neither his fa- 
mily nor eveq the Roman state had ever produced a finer 

1 Tbit it Livy’s aocount. ,# A 

Dionysian (p. 63t) says nothing of the timorous and submissive behaviour of 
Cmk>; but, on the contrary, that when he was called upon to plead, he refused | 
own the junction the assembly, offering at the same time to submit himself I 
the judgmenrof the consuls, whom he regarded ns bis only lawful iudgess 
And tbit historian introduces no other advocate pleading for cieso, but I 
father, L. Quinctius Cincinnatos, into whose mouth be puts the substance of 
Livy imputes to other speakers. 
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genius, or a warrior of more consummate bravery than v«r at 
Caeso; whom, when he served under him, he had often *»*. 
seen behave himself so gallantly in fight that he had — — ' 
marked him fora prime soldier in the army. Sp. Furius 
(who had been consul in 289) bore testimony to the 
successful valour which Caeso had exerted, when sent 
by his uncle Titus to rescue him and his army out of 
imminent danger. Lucretius, one of the last year s con- 
suls, covered with* fresh laurels, shared his glory with 
Caeso, enumerating his many valiant deeds both in ex- 
peditions and in pitched battles ; and he admonished the 
assembly to make it their choice, that a young man of 
so excellent natural endowments, and who could not but 
be a valuable possession to any state to which he should 
belong, might rather be a citizen of Rome than of any 
other city. He added, that increase of years would 
gradually diminish in him that indiscreet ardour and too 
forward boldness which gave offence, and that experience 
would teach him the only thing he wanted, prudence. 

And he pressed them, therefore, that they would suffer 
to grow old among them so great a genius, whose faults 
were decaying and virtues ripening. 

L. Quinctius Cincinnatus pleaded likewise for his son, 
not by extolling his merit (for he feared lest that would 
serve only to exasperate his enemies), but by humbly 
entreating the assembly to impute his errors to his youth, 
and to forgive them for the sake of his father, whom no 
man could accuse of having injured them in any instance 
by word or deed. m 

Virginius, perceiving that the multitude were softened Hl1 - 
towards the accused by these intercessions, and the merit p- ®»i. 
of the intercessors, and fearing that if Caeso escaped 
with Impunity, the young nobles would become more 
gnsolent than ever, answered Cincinnatus, “ That his 
was the more inexcusable, for his having*had the 
le of so good a father, whereby to regulate his 
|ct, and having totally neglected to follow it.” He 
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some 4< ^ et ^ “ You, Lucius Quinctius, are doubtless in a great 
m. measure ignorant of the crimes and misdemeanours of 
— - — this unworthy son, who is no less a reproach to you, 
SSSh' than a plague to his country : but, that you may be bet* 
y ter acquainted with his character, please to hear a rela- 
tion of one of his noble deeds, and compare it with those 
his exploits in war that have gained him so much glory; 
and let the assembly judge whether it be advisable to 
shew indulgence to such a citizen.” • 
p.6s«. Then calling upon one Volscius (who stood prepared 
b-T’ to act a part which had been concerted between them), 
*’ w ' lie bid him recount what he knew of Cseso’s behaviour. 
Volscius, k directing his speech to the people, said, “ I 
could have wished it had been in my power sooner to 
bring my complaints for the death of a most dear bro- 
ther whom Caeso murdered. It was in the consulship 
of L. iEbutius and P. Servilius, when Rome was afflict- 
ed with the plague. Returning home one evening, my 
brother and I, from a 'friend’s house where we had 
supped, we met Caeso with some of his libertine com- 
panions, who together had been making a debauch. 
They at first attacked us with abusive language, such as 
young men full of wine are wont to employ when they 
would insult poor citizens*whom they despise. My bro- 
ther answering one of them as a man of spirit would do, 
Caeso instantly knocked him down, and with his fists 
and his feet so bruised him, that he (not perfectly reco- 
vered of the epidemic sickness with which he had been 
gpeized) remained half dead upon the gound. I had him 
conveyed home in men’s arms, he died presently after, 
and it was judged that he died of the blows he had re- 
ceived. I could not carry my complaints to the consuls, 
they dying the same year of the plague. Their Aicces- 
sors, L. Lucretius and T. Veturius, were a long time i 

k Dionysius Iftftkes this Volsoios to be one of the present tribunes. Livy . 
bed son# years before been tribane. According to Pighies there was a Vj 
among the tribunes in tbe consulship of i&bntius and Servilius, when the pi 
qtarrel U said to have happened. 
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the field. At their return I cited Caeso several tiroes to r«r«r 
appear before them : but instead of justice I got nothing R m, s 
from him but blows.” BlC ' 488 

This story blew the people up to such a rage, that 
some of them seemed disposed, without examining into 
the truth of the fact, to kill Caeso upon the spot. The 
consuls, and even the tribunes themselves, gave a check 
to this extravagance. But Virginius commanded to lay 
hold on Caeso and carry him to prison, there to be de- 
tained, till he should be brought to trial for his life on 
Volscius’s accusation. The patricians forcibly opposed 
the execution of this order, and Tit. Quinctius remon- 
strated to the assembly, that it was utterly illegal to do 
violence to the person of any citizen unheard and un- 
condemned, though he were accused of a capital crime. 
Virginius answered, that he had no intention to punish 
Caeso before condemnation, but that his person ought 
to be secured in prison to the day of trial, that the Ro- 
man people might have it in their power to inflict due 
punishment on a murderer. The other tribunes, being 
appealed to, took a middle way ; they agreed that Caeso 
should not be imprisoned, but should give security to 
appear in judgment on the day appointed. It was re- 
ferred to the senate, to name the sum in which each 
surety should be bound ; and Caeso was held in arrest in 
the forum, during the deliberation of the fathers on this 
matter; they fixed the sum at 3000 asses . 1 It being 
left to the tribunes to determine the number of the sure- 
ties, they demanded ten ; and accordingly ten were bound 
for Caeso’s appearance, and he released. This was the 
first'instance of security given to the public for appear- 
ance. Caeso, that very night, left Rome, and retired 
into Hetruria. 

When the day fixed for the trial came, it was urged, 
Caeso having banished himself, all proceedings 
ht to be stopped ; Virginius, nevertheless, held the 

1 About 91. IS*. 9 d. Arbatbnot. 
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jVmrfComitia: but the other tribunes being appealed to,j|is- 
* 9 «. missed the assembly. The surety-money was, however, 
~ ~ rigorously exacted. 

S,nf* Quinctius Cincinnatus would not permit the other 
“ sureties to be sufferers ; and, to satisfy the whole de- 
man d, sold the better part of his estate, retiring to a poor 
p.6s». cottage on the farther side of the Tiber, where with his 
own h an< k he cultivated a few acres of land, which, from 
his name, were afterward called the Quinctian Meadows. 


CHAP. XXI. 

Sect. I. Notwithstanding the violent proceedings of the tribunes against Cacao, the 
patricians keep steady in their opposition to the Terentian law ; and the better to 

C. Clan. maintain their ground, they get C. Clpudius (brother of that Appius Claudius who 

dms. killed himself) into the consulship. (P. Valerius, now a secund lime consul, is given 

him for a colleague.) The tribunes, despairing of victory in a fair open ootilest, 
combine together to deslroy the better part of the senate ; and in order thereto, 
prelend to have discovered a plot upon the public liberty. Claudius exposes their 
malice and forgeries before the people, and thereby quashes their wicked design, 

D. Hai. i. The tribunes, elated by their new victory, believed 
p.6s«. themselves now secure of getting Terentius’s bill passed. 
b.sf’ They imagined, that the patricians, intimidated by the 

banishment of Cass®* would infallibly stoop to them; 
and they flattered themselves the more readily with this 
hope, because the elder senators (who kept pretty much 
out of sight) seemed to yield to them the possession 
of the government. Vain was their hope; they were 
totally disappointed. For the younger nobles, and espe- 
cially the late companions of Caeso, had lost nothing of 
their boldness; their anger against the commons was 
augmented, and they had learnt to guide its fury more 
artfully than before. Whenever the law was proposed, 
and the tribunes, by attempting to remove them from 
the assembly, had furnished them with a pretext for yip r 
lence, they attacked those plebeian magistrates in $ucl^ 
a manner, that no one of the assailants could be singly 
out, as more guilty than any other. The people 
pjbgined, that, instead of one Caeso, they had now 
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vyith a thousand. In the intermediate days, when the r<*ror 
law was not in question, no men more peaceable and gra- R ^*f E 
cious than these young nobles; they courteously saluted B ‘ c,48 °* 
the plebeians, accosted them familiarly, invited them to 
their houses, frequented the forum to assist them in their 
causes, and even permitted the tribunes, unmolested, to 
hold councils of the commons, and do any business they 
pleased, that of the law only excepted: nay, without so 
much as throwing out a word of contradiction, they suf- 
fered those plebeian magistrates to be rechosen, for the 
coming year, to the same office; condescensions and 
compliances by which they gradually softened the multi- 
tude, and blunted the edge of their zeal for the law : and 
by this various management, they effectually defeated 
every attempt to get it passed, throughout the whole year 
of Volumnius and Sulpicius. 

These consuls gave place to P. Valerius and C. Clau- r««r«f 
dius (brother of Appius who killed himself), but the bill *93. 
continued to be the sole object of the public attention. 

The more the young nobles insinuated themselves into 
the affections of the plebeians, the more did the tribunes 
endeavour to instil into the minds of the same plebeians ^ 
suspicions of those nobles, by loading them with calum- 
nies. They gave out, “ That there was a conspiracy on 
foot ; that Caeso Quinctius was actually in Rome ; that 
measures were concerted to murder the tribunes and 
massacre the commons. That the elder nobles had 
commissioned the younger to suppress the tribunitian 
power, that so the republic might be restored to the 
same form of government in which it was before the se- 
cession.’* 

This is Livy’s account (and it is all that he says) of 
the management of the tribunes to render ineffectual 
he artifices of the young patricians with regard to the 
flpbeians ; and there is nothing incredible or extraordi- 
jn this account. When discord prevails, and fac- 
ns high, in a city or a state, such sland^rous ra- 

2 i 
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rome P^ r ^» K® 8 a day, are common.'" But Dionysius (ip- 
b c*«9 C ** e d perhaps by his passion for speech” making, or a 
desire to please the Claudian family) has expatiated on 

IMHrth ... . r . , 

con.ni- this matter, and given us a long tale, the most material 
b.'io. circumstance of which seems equally incredible and ridi- 
f ' m ' culous ; and the introduction to his tale is very well 
suited to it. Rome, says he, was threatened with a more 
terrible war from the neighbouring powers than it had 
ever yet sustained. And this danger it was brought into 
by its intestine divisions, conformably to the prediction 
of the sybilline oracles, and the forewarnings of heaven 
by the last year’s prodigies, the spectres, miraculous 
voices, shower of raw flesh, See. [What the cow said, 
was spoken the year before.] 

The tribunes, perceiving that the consul ^Claudius had 
inherited the implacable hatred of his family to the 
commons, and was prepared to oppose their demands 
with all his power; and finding the faction of the young 
nobles too strong to be quelled by force, especially since 
these, by their caresses and soothing arts, had conciliated 
to them many of the plebeians, and cooled their ardour 
for passing the law ; they, in order to strike a terror 
into the plebeians [so gained], and to get the better of 
Claudius, impudently contrived the following stratagem. 
Having first alarmed the multitude, by spreading abroad 
various rumours, all importing mischief that hung over 
the state, the five tribunes sitting in the forum from 
morning to night, and seeming full of anxious care,. held 
consultations, to which they admitted no other person. 
This part acted for some days, they forged a letter. and 
caused it to be delivered to them in the sight of auiithe 
people by a person unknown. On reading the contents 
they start from their seats, strike their foreheads with 
their hands, put on looks of extreme surprise and sorj 

“ Mr.RoHin thinks it not improbable that lfae tribunes bsdreoei vedsoroe i 
fact information of the conspiracy which presently after broko out, and of 
Herdonins the Smbhie was the conductor ; And that, by their hatred to the p; 
tbd? were corned to suspect these, their domestic adversaries, of the mi; 
designs forme! by a foreign enemy. 
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row, and, when by all this they have drawn about them rm of 
a numerous crowd (earnest to know what the letter con- sw. 
tained), “ Romans (says VitginiUs), the commons of BC4 *‘ 
Rome are in the utmost peril. If the gods, protectors Fiftiet , h 
of innocence, had not interposed, we had been inevitably »mp. 
undone'. Be pleased to remain here till we have acquaint- 
ed the senate with our intelligence, that so all may unite 
irt taking measures for the preservation of the republic ” 

This said, away they went to the coflfeuls. While the 
consuls assembled the senators, various were the dis- 
courses and imaginations of the people in the forum, 
concerning the contents of the letter. The emissaries 
of the tribunes, following their instructions, put about 
reports expressly contrived for the occasion. The rest d. mi. 
believed and spoke each man according to his fears, pifisi. 
Some said, the letter doubtless, imported, that Caeso'‘’‘ e, ■ 
Quinctius had been chosen general of the ^qui and 
Volsci, and was coming with a numerous army to attack 
Rome. Others knew for certain, that Cseso’s business 
whs only to crush the commons of Rome, deprive them 
of their privileges, and abolish the tribuneship; and that 
with the universal consent of the patricians, he had un- 
dertaken to do this by the means of a foreign army. No 
(said others), not all the patricians are in the Conspiracy, 
but the younger of them only ; and many affirmed that 
Caeso was not coming, but was already ih the City, 
though concealed, and was actually contriving With his 
associates to seize the fortresses and all the advantageous 
posts. 

The senate being assembled, VirginiUS, in the riaftie 
of the whole college of tribunes, delivered himsClf in 
Words to this effect : 

** Many rumours, conscript fathers^ havfe‘ Of late pre- 
vailed iii the city, concerning some great evil with which 
are threatened ; but as they were uncertain and de- 
>f proof, we durst not report them to you, lest our 
ig should raise a commotion, and you should think 
2 J 2 
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Y««of us more hasty and rash than prudent. We did not how* 
m- ever neglect these rumours, but used our best endeavours 
If.'—.' to discover the ground of them. At length the Divine 
SUSS? Providence, perpetual guardian of this republic, has 
ahip ' brought to light the hidden counsels of impious men. 
We have just received a letter from strangers, who have 
shewed that they have a true affection for us, and whom 
we shall hereafter name to you. Our foreign intelligence 
agrees exactly with the rumours at home. The danger 
presses; measures towards it must be immediately taken ; 
but we resolved (as was fitting) to lay the matter open to 
you, before we inform the people of it. 

“ Know, then, that there is a conspiracy formed 
against the commons of Rome, by persons of distinc- 
. tion ; among whom, it is said, there are some, not many, 
of the elder senators ; that the greater number of the 
conspirators are knights, not yet received into the se- 
nate, and whom it is not yet time to mention by name. 
They have resolved (so we are informed) to take the op- 
portunity of some dark night to attack us in our sleep. 
Breaking into our houses, they are to cut the throats of 
the tribunes, and of all those plebeians who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by a zeal for the liberty of the 
people. And when we are once taken off, they think 
they shall easily prevail with you to revoke, by a una- 
nimous decree, all the concessions you have made to the 
commons. And, as they saw that a considerable num- 
ber of foreign soldiers would be necessary for the execu- 
tion of this design, they have associated in their enter- 
prise one of your exiles, Cseso Quinc^ius, and have made 
him the chief conductor of it ; a man whom, though con- 
victed of sedition and murder, some, here present, res- 
cued from punishment by contriving his escape . from 
Rome. To him the conspirators have promised, magi 
trades and honours, and other rewards of his noble e 
ploits. He, on his part, has engaged to bring to 
assistance, of the JGqui and Volsci, such a force a; 
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want. In a short time he is to be here with some of 

HOMS 

the most daring of them, whom he is to introduce into w. 
the city, not altogether, but secretly one by one, or in -1! — ‘ 
small numbers successively. The rest are soon to follow, 
and, when we the tribunes are slain, fall without mercy 
upon every poor plebeian, who shall offer to defend his 
liberty. 

“ In this extremity of danger we have recourse to you, 
conscript fathers, and conjure you by' all that is most 
sacred, not to abandon us to the rage and cruelty of 
these our wicked enemies ; but to aid us in taking due 
vengeance on the authors of so detestable an enterprise. 

The first thing we humbly entreat of you is (and nothing 
can be more reasonable), that by a decree you authorize 
us tribunes to take informations against the conspirators. 

It is surely fitting, that, in such an inquisition, the per* 
sons whose lives are threatened by the plot, should be 
the inquisitors. If there be any man here, who shall 
oppose this demand, he must either be out of his wits, 
or deeply engaged in the conspiracy.” 

The senators were greatly astonished at this relation, p.aw. 
and no less perplexed by the tribunes’ request : they * “ q 
laid their heads together, but could not resolve what 
answer to make. They feared to grant what the tri- 
bunes demanded, and they feared to refuse it. Clau- 
dius, the consul, suspecting some deceit, delivered them 
out of their dilemma. Rising up, he thus answered : 

“ You are extremely mistaken, Virgmius, if you ima- 
gine that any member of this house is so foolish, or 
such an enemy to the people, as to be against an inquiry 
into the plot you speak of (if any such plot there be), or 
against admitting the tribunes into the number of the 
inquisitors. But, to tell you my mind freely (and I have 
apprehension of being thought one of the conspira- 
>), I look upon this whole matter as a pure invention 
ratagem of your own, to revenge yourselves on us 
opposition to your bill. If there be any plot on 
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romr ^°°t» you are the plotters. The result of those long and 
b d °se consultations you held in the forum was this nota- 
ble scheme. You were first to alarm the people with 
comui- rumours of impending danger, and by this prepare their 
,b,p ‘ minds to receive implicitly any dreadful story you should 
afterward please to give out. Then a person unknown 
was to deliver to you in public, a letter containing intel- 
ligence of a conspiracy against the commons of Rome. 
Thus furnished with matter of complaint, you were to 
come to the senate, be very angry, and demand a decree 
empowering you to sit inquisitors on this important affair. 
Thought you, * If the patricians reject our request, we 
can take occasion from thence to make them very cri- 
minal in the eyes of the people, who, exasperated to the 
pitch of fury, will be ready to execute whatever we shall 
prompt them to; on the other hand, if the patricians 
grant our request, we will then charge with treason all 
those of them, old and young, who have shewn the most 
resolution in opposing our measures. The fear of a con- 
demnation will either make them promise never*more 
to oppose us, or compel them to leave the city. And 
thus we shall reduce our adversaries to a very inconsi- 
derable number.’ 

“ Such, conscript fathers, was the stratagem formed 
against the most worthy of our senators, such the snares 
laid for the innocent knights. And that what I say is 
true, a few words will evince. — Tell us, Virginius, and 
you, the rest of the tribunes, all in suoh imminent peril, 
who are those strangers from whom you received your 
intelligence ? Where do they dwell ? How came you 
acquainted with them ? Atid how came they to be so 
well acquainted with our councils and designs ) Why 
delay to tell us who they are? Why promise to name 
them hereafter ? You ought to have done it already 
.And where is that man, who brought you the letter 
talk of? Why do not you produce him, that 
examine him, and thereby know whether what y 
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have any foundation of truth, or be only (as I suspect) 
a tale of your own forging ? And then as to your do- «*• 
mestic intelligence, which agrees so perfectly well with -LI—' 
your foreign, what was it ? Who gave it you ? What S2!S?. 1 
makes you conceal your proofs, and not rather display ,l,,p ‘ 
them before us? but, in truth, it is not easy to prove what 
never was, nor is, nor will be. 

“ Conscript fathers, the thing speaks itself. The 
tribunes have formed a plot against us, and they would 
cover their fraud, by pretending that we have formed 
one against them. You may thank yourselves for this. 

You encouraged them to it, by arming those frantic 
magistrates with such power, as you suffered them to 
assume, when they condemned Caeso Quinctius, the 
brave defender of the nobles, upon a false accusation. 

Since that time they keep no measures. They no longer 
point their wrath at this or that particular senator, but 
at the whole body of the patricians; they are for driving 
every honest man out of Rome. My advice is, that 
you *feeep a very watchful eye upon these tribunes, as 
upon seditious men, the contrivers of mischief. And I 
shall make no difficulty to warn the people, as I warn 
you. I shall freely tell them, that they have nothing to 
fear, but from the malicious devices of their own deceit- 
ful magistrates, who, under the cloak of friendship, are 
their greatest enemies.” 

The whole senate highly applauded this discourse of r.«w. 
Claudius; they would listen no more to the tribunes; 
and the assembly broke up. Virginius with his col- 
leagues hastened back to the people (who in the forum 
waited their return), and itHeighed most bitterly against 
the consuls and dfenators. Claudius presently appeared, 
and, by repeating what he had just said in the senate- 
house, convinced all the sober-minded, sensible men of 
this audience, that the pretended plot was a mere forgery, 
weaker sort, however, continued to believe it true; 

^as for the profligate and ill-intentioned part of the 
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Y««r of multitude, men greedy of novelties, they did not care 

ROME ... ° J it i i 

w. whether it were true or not : all they wanted was a pre- 
— ■ — text for sedition. 

SmS? Such is the story Dionysius has given us, of thedeep- 
,w,, ‘ laid scheme, the wonderful contrivance of the tribunes 
to prevent any farther opposition to their bill. They 
gravely and pathetically request of the senate to erect 
them into a court of inquisition for examining into the 
treasonable practices, and disposing of the liberties and 
lives of the Roman senators and knights. And the 
ground of this modest demand is a letter which they pre- 
tend to have received from some strangers, advising them 
of a plot formed by the nobles of Rome against the 
commons. The senators, though they lay their heads 
together, are embarrassed, and much at a loss for an an- 
swer. But the consul Claudius being a man of deep 
penetration, and a ready wit, it comes into his mind to 
ask the tribunes, “ Who sent the letter? and who 
brought it?” And they would not tell ; and so there is 
an end of the matter." 

» Mr* Vertot is so fond of this story, that he has given himself the pleasnre to ink* 
prove it. Dionysius imputes to the tribnues no other aim in their device, bat to 
terrify the plebeians, and make them entertain a suspicion of those young nobles 
who affected popularity. And when he introduces Claudios as an orator, displaying 
the maliee of the tribunes, the worst charge he puts into his mouth against them is a 
design to compel, by fear of condemnation, the most vigorous opponents of their.bill, 
either to desist from their opposition or to leave the city. But Mr. Vertot roundly 
asserts, that the tribnues secretly formed the dreadful design of cutting off at one 
stroke the better part of the senate, and of involving in the same ruin all the patri-' 
oians, who on aooount of their credit or riches were odious to them and suspected 
by them : “ Ils formerent secretement 1* afire ux. dessein de faire perir tout d’un coup 
la meffleur parti e da senat, et d’envelopper dans leur mine tous les patrioiens qui 
leur etoient odieus. et suspects par leur oredit ou par leurs riobesses.” The Apbfi 
forgets that in these days the Romans were not so thirsty of oivil blood. They could 
be very angry with one another, and belie one another, and box and kick, bat Were 
not disposed to murder in their quarrels. And it is not a whit more probable that 
the tribunes projected such a terrible slaughter of the nobles, than that the nobles 
projeoted a massacre of the tribanes and • other principal men of the plebeians. 
Nay, if we may judge of the honesty of me parties, by the cause in dispute, the 
tribunes will have the advantage. For their bill, which tie patricians opposed by 
illegal violences, was a very good bill, and tending much to die benefit of the oonw 
moo wealth. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Sect. I. These civil broils among the Romans encourage one Hefdoniu*, a private iierda. 
Sabine, to attempt the conquest of Rome. At the head of 4000 men he snr- nius 
prises the capilol. The tribunes take advantage of this public distress, and be- seizes 
fore they will consent to let the people arm, insist open a promise from the con- the 
sals, that they will not oppose the passing of the Terentiau law. Claudius rejects capital, 
the condition, but Valerius makes the promise required, and prevails with the 
people to march against the enemy, and take an oath not to lay down their arms 
without the consols' leave. Valerias is killed in the attack of the capitol. Never- 
theless the Romans carry the place, and Herdoniusis slain. 

§. i. In the midst of these intestine quarrels and com- Y«r of 

« * ROME 

motions, the capitol, and the fortress adjoining to it, 993 . 
were one night surprised and seized by 4500 men, ”' — ' 
outlaws and slaves, under the conduct of a certain fo^uu 
Sabine named Appius Herdonius. He put to the sword u%. 
all the Romans he could find there, who refused to *; 
join him in his enterprise. Those who escaped ran 
down into the forum with the utmost speed of fear, cry- 
ing out, “To arms ! To arms ! The enemy is in the 
city.” The consuls not knowing whether this sudden 
evil caftie from foreign or domestic foes, from the dis- 
content and enmity of the commons, or a plot of the 
slaves, were both afraid to arm the plebeians, and afraid 
to leave them unarmed ; nor could they bring the mul- 
titude, struck with consternation and affright, under any 
government ; sometimes their endeavours to appease the 
tumult made it more stormy. They gave out arms, but 
not to all indifferently ; to such only as they could most 
confide in ; a number sufficient for defence, till it could 
be known what enemies they had to deal with ; and, full 
of anxiety, they passed the remainder of the night in 
posting guards at all the prdper places. Daylight dis- 
covered both whetice the war came, and who was the 
j edhductor of it Herdonius from the capitol cried out, 
liberty to all slaves ! I have undertaken the cause of 
miserable, to restore the exiles to their country, and 
>ove the heavy yoke of servitude from the necks 
who bear it. It would be my choice, that the 
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y.«of Roman people should themselves do this. But if they 
*9*. refuse, I will bring hither the iEqui and Volsci, and 
’ leave nothing unattempted to accomplish my purpose.” 
The mystery being now somewhat explained, the con- 
c.’i6. suls and senators became very uneasy with the apprehen- 
sion, lest the enterprise should have been concerted with 
the Sabines and Veientes, whose forces would presently 
appear to support it ; and lest the ^qui and Volsci, eter- 
nal enemies of Rome, should now come, not to plunder 
the frontiers as formerly, but to assault the city. But 
their greatest dread was of their slaves at home, no man 
knowing but he had an enemy in his own house. It 
was dangerous to trust them, and dangerous to shew a 
distrust of their fidelity. Affairs seemed in so desperate 
a condition, that even concord among the citizens would 
scarce be sufficient to preserve the state ; and while such 
heavy calamities hung over it, nobody feared any thing 
from die tribunes or the plebeians. The evils of which 
these were wont to be the authors were of a gentle kind, 
and ever occasioned by the absence of all other evils ; 
and the terror of a foreign enemy seemed now to have 
hud asleep the animosity of the commons. Neverthe- 
less, it was this that bore heaviest npon the republic 
when thus inclining to a fall. For as the consuls bad 
at first doubted whether the alarm from the capitol were 
not some stratagem of the tribunes in favour of their 
bill, so the tribunes suspected the same alarm to be a 
contrivance of the nobles to defeat the bill. They bawled 
out, “ No invasion ! An imaginary war ! A trick to 
make us forget the bill ! The bill once passed, those 
clients and guests of the patricians will steal away more 
silently than they camel” Instantly they send to the 
people to quit their arms, and assemble upon the afffti i 
oft he law. In the mean time the consuls convene thvl 
senate; and the fathers are now struck with more "■} 
by the tribunes than they had been by the night| 
c. 17. vasion of the enemy. Word is brought that ^ 
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diers have laid down their arms, and quitted their posts. J 
The consul Valerius . rushes out of the senate-house, B *9^ 
hastens to the forum, expostulates with the tribunes f ;~~ 
“ on their madness in calling the people from their arms 
to attend to law-making, while the enemy is over their 
heads. — Are you then in confederacy with Herdonius ? 

He who could not entioe our slaves to join him, has he 
drawn you to his party?” Then turning to the people, 
he urges them with motives from religion, “ their re- 
verence for Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, all the gods and 
goddesses now prisoners to a foreign enemy, nay, in cap- 
tivity to slaves. — O father Romulus, inspire thy people 
with the same spirit which animated thee, when thou 
didst bravely recover the citadel from the Sabines ! Move 
them to march in the same path, by which thou didst 
conduct thy army ! lead them on ! As far as a mortal 
can follow a god, I will be the first to follow thee and 
tread in thy steps.” He concluded with declaring, “ that 
be then called every Roman to arms ; and that, without 
regard to the bounds of the consular authority, or the 
extent of the tribunitian, or the leges sacratse, he would 
treat every citizen who disobeyed his orders as an open 
enemy to Jm country. That the tribunes, who had for- 
bid them to fight against Herdonius, might, if they 
pleased, command them to take arms against Valerius 
the consul : but that he should make no scruple to do 
by those magistrates as the founder of his family had 
done by the Tarquins.” 

All this was of no effect. “ The bill ! The bill ! Let 
us pass the bill 1” Yet the tribunes were not able to 
proceed in this affair; nor could the consul prevail with 
the people to march to the capitol. Night put a stop 
tbthe contention. During the night, fear of the armed 
Vrtizens, whom the consuls had at their devotion, kept 
tribunes quiet. These out of the way, the senators 
diligently about among the plebeians, admonish- 
entreating them to consider, “ into what ex- 
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ROME tremit y danger they brought the republic. That 
*93. the contest was not now between the nobles and the 
— — ’ commons, that both nobles and commons, the citadel, 
the temples of the gods, the tutelary gods of the state, 
,b,p ' the domestic gods of every private citizen, were just 
upon the point of being yielded in the power of fo- 
reign enemies.” While the senators were employed in 
these attempts to bring the multitude to reason, the 
consuls, lest the Sabines and Veientes should come sud- 
denly and attack the city, busied themselves in posting 
guards to defend the gates and walls. At daybreak a 
body of men appeared in the field, advancing towards 
Rome. These at first could be no other than enemies, 
they must be the .ffiqui and Volsci ; however, to the 
great joy of the city, they were soon discovered to be 
Tusculans, coming to the assistance of the Romans, 
their allies. 

c. ». The news of the capitol’s being surprised, and of the 

dissensions in Rome, having the night before reached 
Tusculum, Mamilius, the chief magistrate of the place, 
had represented to the council, that they could never 
hope from the gods so fair an opportunity of obliging 
a powerful and neighbouring state, and had persuaded 
them to prevent all application from the Roman senate 
for succour. These forces, admitted within the walls, 
marched straight to the forum, where Valerius (having 
left his colleague to defend the gates) was drawing up 
his men in order, for battle. He had prevailed with 
the plebeians (in spite of all the clamours and remon- 
strances of their tribunes) to enlist themselves, and take 
the military oath, by giving them his solemn promise, 
“ that the capitol once recovered, and the city restored 
to quiet, if they would then suffer themselves to be in- 
formed of the deceitfulness of the tribunes, and th 
mischiefs concealed under their specious law, he, for hj< 
popu. part, calling to mind his ancestors, and that surnaj 
to1 *' together with which they had transmitted to h 
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hereditary concern for the interests of the people, would 
give no disturbances to the councils held by the com- *#»* 

mons. 

And now the Romans and their auxiliaries, rivals for 
the glory of retaking the capitol, briskly advanced, and *“ p ' 
forced their way up the hill, notwithstanding the ene- 
my’s advantage of the ground. They had reached the 
portico of the temple, when Valerius, fighting in the 
foremost rank, received a mortal wound. Volumnius, 
a consular person, who saw him fall, instantly covered 
his body, took his place and his charge, and kept the 
men so warmly and intentively engaged in the attack, 
that they gained the victory before they perceived that 
they had lost their general. Great was the slaughter 
of the invaders, the temple polluted with their blood, 
Herdonius himself slain the prisoners punished suit- 


° Livy’s relation (brief as it is) of this adventure has been followed in the text. 
He called Herdonias a Sabine, bnt says nothing of his character, his rank, or the 
situation of life he was in, when he undertook to seize the capitol ; or of the ultimate 
end be proposed to himself in that enterprise; nor does he inform ns bow, or from 
whence, Herdonias oollected such a number of exiles and slaves, or what made it so 
easy for him to possess himself in the night of the temple and citadel. Probably the 
Latin historian had not sufficient light into these particulars. But Dionysius, who 
is rarely ignorant of any thing knowable or unknowable, tells os, 640, that the Sabine, 
Herdonias, was a man of distinction in his own oountry for his birth and riches ; that 
those who followed him in his undertaking were his own clients and domestics, to 
the number of about 4000, and that he purposed to destroy the Roman power. How- 
ever, the historian cannot say, whether by this destruction Herdonius meant to make 
himself tyrant of Rome, or to subject Rome to the Sabines, or only to acqoire a great 
name by his exploits. When he had prepared a sufficient quantity of arms, pro- 
visions, and all things necessary for the expedition, he embarked his 4000 men on 
some river-boats, which gliding down the stream of the Tiber, be arrived at Rome 
about midnight, when all was quiet; landed on the bank of the river next the ca- 
pital, and not above a furlong from it. That the gate Carmen tabs, at the foot of the 
hill, being always, by the express command of an oraole, left open, he there entered, 
and silently mounting the steep ascent, seized the temple and fortress. That he 
hoped, when possessed of this strong place, to be joined by the exiles, the slaves, 
the insolvent debtors, and all the worst part of the Roman populace, whose wretch- 
edness, he thought, held them ready for any change that could be proposed: he placed 
great ooufideuee in the discord raging at Rome, imagining that the plebeians would 
not unite with the patricians to oppose him. And in case these hopes failed, he 
resolved to invite to bis assistance a numerous army of Sabines and Volsoi, and other 
neighbouring nations, who would be glad of an opportunity to shake off the insup- 
portable yoke of the Roman government. Herdonius was disappointed in every 
expectation. Neither the exiles, nor the slaves, nor the debtors, nor the indigent 
loopulaoe of Rome, repaired to him. Nor had the strangers, on whose aid be so much 
depended, the time necessary to prepare for the war ; for the whole afiair was over 

jit** or f° ar days* 

this relation, given by Dionysius, I shall only observe, that this well-born, 
and powerful Sabine, so much at his ease at home, must have been some- 
to embark in such an enterprise without a previous approbation of it by 
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ably to their respective ranks of freemen or slaves. The 
» c«w. Tusculans received the public thanks. The temple was 
purified ; and the people are said to have cast farthings 
<on«i. into the house of Valerius, in order to his more potnp- 
* h,p ‘ one funeral. 

the governors of his own nation ; any preparation on their part to assist him in it, or 
even any promise of assistance from them, or from any other of the neighbouring 
states; and without having any intelligence with the disoontertted in Rome. And 
than for his collecting so many boats on the Tiber as would hold 4000 men, With the 
provisions necessary fbr their subsistence, and bis stealing down the stream with bis 
fleet, from Sabinia to the middle of Rome, without being discovered! in his passage, 
or till be reached the oapitol, these things are absolutely wonderful. 

As to what passed in Rome while Herdon ins possessed the oapitol, the Greek his- 
torian reports, p. 041 , that when the plebeians, at the instigation of their tribunes, 
refused to arm, unless the Terentian law were first enacted, the consul Claudius de- 
clared, there was no need of their assistance ; and exhorted the patricians to march 
with their clients against, the enemy ; and if more strength were wanted, call to their 
aid the tiafins and Heroic!, or even promise liberty to the slaves, and employ them, 
rather thaw. solicit succour from unworthy citizens, who, when the state was in snob 
calamitous circumstances, revived old quarrels ; bnt that his advice was not ap- 
proved by his colleague or the senators, who thought it expedient to yield to the 
times. 

That Valerius, to gain the multitude, swore to them, that if they behaved them- 
selves well in the present exigence, so as to restore qniet to the city, he would suffer 
the tribunes to propose the law, and would take care, that what the people deter- 
mined should be put in execution before his consulship expired. 

The plebeians hereupon enlist themselves readily for the war, and maroh with ala- 
crity under Valerius to the attack of the citadel ; in describing which attaok the his- 
torian is as particular and circumstantial as if he had been there, bnt by his detail 
makes that appear impracticable, which he says was effected. See p. 642. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

Sect. I. C. Claudios is cited by the tribunes to perform the promise of his deceased 
colleague. He defers it under varions pretences; and at length refuses to do any 
thing in the affair, till anew consol be elected in the room of Valerius. L. Quine- Quine- 
tius Cincinnatns is chosen to that dignity io bis absence, to the terror of the people tins 
who had so lately banished his son Caeso. The deputies from the senate who carry Cinciu- 
Quiuelius the news of his election, find him driving the plough. II. He comes to natas * 
Rome, convenes a general assembly, reproves both senate and people for their past 
beh&vvouy, and threatens the latter (whose oath of obedience to the consols vfm 
still binding) to dead them into the field, and make them pass the winter there. By 
ihfoand other arts, which be employs, he makes the tribunes desist from their pur- 
suit of the Terentian law. III. Virginias Volsoius, and the other tribunes, gat 
themselves continued in their employment for another year, notwithstanding a de- 
cree of the senate expressly made to hinder any citizen from standing two years 
together for the same office. The senate hereupon are for continuing Quinctius a 
second year in the consulate, but be rejects the motion with indignation, and repn» 
mands them for shewing so little regard to their own decrees. The fasces are 
transferred to Q. Fabius and L. Cornelius; and Quinctius returns to his ptoogfa. 

The quaestors commence a prosecution against Volsci us, for having borne false wit- 294 . 
ness against Quinotius’s son Cseso ; but tbe tribunes put a stop to it, and the se- 
nate make this a pretext for continuing their opposition to the Terentian law* 

§, i. The enterprise of Herdonius thus defeated, and v.«.r 
peace restored, the tribunes without delay called upon 293. 
the senators to perform what Valerius had promised ; — — ‘ 
and they pressed Claudius to free the manes of his col- col- 
league from, the guilt of treachery, by suffering the peo- ^ 
pie without molestation to proceed to the affair of the 
law. Claudius, to elude this demand, insisted on the 
necessity of a new consul in the place ofValerius, before 
that business could regularly be brought into debate. 

The tame passed in disputes on this head till the month 
of December, when, the centuriate comitia being held 
for the election, L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, through the 
indefatigable industry of the nobles, was appointed to 
the consular fasces. p It was a thunderstroke to the 
plebeians to see themselves fallen under the govern- 
ment of a magistrate of great personal merit, great cre- 
dit* and highly provoked, against them by their banish- 

PAccording to Dionysius (p. 664), Quinottus was at bis farm, actually following 
tha plough, apd much astonished, when his election to the consulship was notified to 
trim. But it is not probable that so worthy a patriot, living so near the city, should 
y ta | forward to assist ip recovering the oapitol from Herdonias, than tbe Tuaom 
Nor is it likely, if he ceme to Rome on that occasion, that he should be igno- 
ibe universal combination of tbe nobles lo raise him to tbe consulship, or that 
9 city- before his election. 

iy» nothing of the plongh tiU dneinoatas is chosen dictator* 
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bomb ment ^is 8011 Caeso, and ijrho had three other sons in 
b Tin ma g nanimit y n °t inferior to Caeso, in prudence eurpass- 
ing him. 

causal- Cincinnatus had no sooner entered on his office, than 
* h,p * he began to bluster like a man angry with every body, 
and determined to be a severe reformer of manners. 
He sharply reproved the senators for their meanness of 
spirit, and want of resolution, in suffering the same 
men to be continued in the tribuneship from year to 
year, men who with noise and foul language, lorded it 
over the state, as if it were some disorderly house which 
they kept. “Courage, constancy, every virtue civil 
and military, was driven from Rome with my son Caeso. 
Babblers, sowers of sedition, reign here like kings with 
perpetual and absolute sway. What! did you march 
your troops (with reverence for Caius Claudius and the 
dead Valerius be it spoken), did you march up to the 
capitol, before you had cleared the forum of those ene- 
mies, Virginius and his colleagues ? Did Virginius de- 
serve less punishment for not being in the capitol, than 
Herdonius for having seized it ? by Hercules, he deserved 
greater. Herdonius declared himself your enemy ; he 
put you upon your guard. Virginius, by denying there 
was any war, would have disarmed you, exposed you 
naked and defenceless to your slaves and exiles.* 1 What 
a shame, in the sight of gods and men, that the Tuscu- 
lans should be before us in arming for our defence ; that 
it should be doubtful whether Mamilius, the Tusculan 
general, or our consuls, recovered the capitol ! And 
this is what you, tribunes, call succouring the plebeians^ 
exposing them to be slaughtered by the enemy! Jupiter* 
the most high, the all-good, was not worthy to be rear 
cued, when beset by slaves and exiles : but your persons 
are sacred and inviolable! And do you flatter your- 
selves, that thus covered over with crimes against godj 

t* *■ 

From this expression it wouldseera, that the slaves whom Herdonius ooi 
were some who bad run awaj from their Roman masters. 
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and men, you shall pass your bill this year? Unfortu- r*» »e 
nate w&s the day when I was chosen consul, more un- m- 
fortunate than that in which Valerius was slain, if you B ' c ' ***' 
even offer to prefer your bill. But no more of that at 
present. I now give you notice, that my colleague and * hl|, • 

I intend to march the legions against the iEqui and 
Volsci. I know not by what fatality it so comes to 
pass, but the gods are ever more favourable to us in war 
than peace.” 

The consul quite stunned the multitude by this 
menacing speech. A winter campaigrf was a dreadful 
thought. ,The patricians began to lift up their heads ; 
their affairs seemed to be upon the recovery. Claudius, 
who had spirit enough to join in a bold enterprise, but 
not the sort of courage necessary to form oiie, readily c. *<>. 
suffered his colleague to take the lead on this occasion, 
yet he talked as big as if he had been the author of the 
measure ; he would do wonderful things, yes, he would 
shew himself to be a consul. The tribunes scoffed at 
them both. “ And where (said they) will you get the 
arnfy which you are to lead into the field ? We shall 
suffer no levies to be made.” — “ We need none (an- 
swered Quinctius) ; the troops which Valerius enlisted for 
retaking the capitol, all swore to rendezvous at the con- 
sul’s command, and not to* disband themselves without 
his permission ; and we strictly enjoin every soldier, 
who took that oath, to appear in arms to-morrow, at 
the lake Regillus.” To which the tribunes replied, 

“ that the oath did not bind the soldiers to his obedience, 
who was then only a private man.” However, this eva- 
sion did not satisfy the consciences of the people. “ That 
. contempt for the gods, so prevalent in our age (says 
|Livy), had not in those days begun to make its appear- 
!*'*ice. Men did not by interpretations contrive to make 
,™s and laws suit their private desires, but suited their 
to their oaths and to the laws.” 

■^^Bribunes finding their cavil about the oath would 

StK. 
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t«r of not do, turned their thoughts tq prevent, by some other 
qi mqsns, the march of the troops from the city : for 
Quinctius talked of the expediency of passing the whole 
SS' winter in the field. And the more to terrify both 
,h5> ‘ the compiqns and their magistrates, he declared, and 
often repeated, “ that [at his return from the war] he 
would hold no comitia for electing consuls ; that the 
state was too much distempered to be cured by ordinary 
remedies : that it needed a dictator, who would make all 
disturbers of the peace feel the weight of an authority 
ibid, from which there lay no appeal.” 
c *i. The senate , were at this time assembled in the capital. 

Thither ran the tribunes, with the plebeians, all in con- 
sternation/ at their heels. The multitude, with loud 
voices, called out sometimes upon the fathers, some- 
times upon the consuls, to compassionate their case. 
Quinctius would listen to no entreaties, till the tribunes 
had promised to abide by what the senate should judge 
fit to be done. Then he reported their petition to the 
fathers, who thereupon made a decree, “ that the tri- 
bunes should no more prefer their bill this year, and 
that the consuls should not lead an army from the city:” 
and the decree declared farther, “ that in the judgment 
of the senate, to continue the superior magistrates in 
their office after the expiration of their year, and to re- 
elect the same tribunes, were both contrary to the wel- 
fare of the republic.” 

r Livy tells os, that what contributed to frighten the plebeians into sabmisston, 
was a rumour spread, “ that the augurs had been directed to repair to the lake 
Regill us, in order to consecrate a place for holding com ilia, where every article 
which had been carried at Rome, in favoar of the oommons by tribunitian violence, 
would be abrogated : since the consuls would there he masters, and theJribones, 
whose right of opposition did not extend beyond a mile from the city, would, if they 
came there, be upon the foot of private men.” 

Dionysins says nothing of this : nor does it seem probable that the people should 
be alarmed with the apprehension of a design which certainly could never take 
/ place. For had it been practicable to any purpose, it would long before have be< 
t. put in execution. 

The only struggle in the minds of the people at this time, seems to here been 
tween the military oath and (he winter campaign; and, to the honour of the soldi, 
tbe oath carried it ; they bad recourse to entreaties for avoiding the odd. 

' the character of Quinctius, and bjjs manner of life, bad no small share in hi 
plebeians to submission, for the present. It is observable, how much 
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Thus were all commotions calmed for the present; of 
and Quinctius, during the remainder of his consulship, E ^ E 
kept things quiet by a patient', candid, and equitable B,C * S9 ~ 
conduct in hearing and deciding causes between man 
and man, to which business he chiefly applied himself. 5“^ 

But, notwithstanding the senate’s decree before-men- 
tioned, and the warm remonstrances of the consuls,^ 
Virginius and his colleagues prevailed to get themselves C - S1 * 
rechosen by the people to the tribuneship. The senate, 
to be even with them, were for continuing Quinctius in 
the consulship (not doubting to carry his re-election in 
the comitia by centuries). Never did Quinctius, during 
his whole administration, exert more spirit, or express 
a more vehement anger, than on this occasion. “ Little 
cause to wonder, conscript fathers, that the plebeians 
make light of your authority ! you trifle with your own 
decrees. What ! are you in competition with the mul- 
titude, to try which shall surpass the other in levity and 
inconstancy ? Is this the contest in which victory is 
to give the victors the chief power in the republic ? The 
headstrong multitude have broken through your decree, 
and, therefore, you will do the same ! An excellent 
example truly you have chosen to follow ! For my 
part, I shall not imitate the tribunes; I will not suffer 
myself to be re-elected to- my office. And I exhort you, 

Gaius Claudius, to restrain the Roman people from such 
licentious proceedings.” The fathers hereupon issued 
an edict, “ forbidding all persons to name Lucius 
Quinctius at the next election, for one of the consuls ; 
and declaring, that if any one did, his vote should not 
be admitted.” 

The comitia being held, they gave the consular fas- 
ces to Q. Fabius Vibulanus* and L. Cornelius Ma-v.u.*9*. 
'duginensis. - II; u 

! \ Upon advice that the iEqui and Volsci were making ™fu* ret 

fcfe ' ship. 

#A third 

suffer themselves to be" hectored by this ploughman consul, than by an time. 


2 K 2 
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y«rof great preparations for war, the new consuls *summoned 
89*. the allies to furnish their contingents of troops for the 
8 erv j ce> An army was formed, one-third Romans, two- 
finteon- thirds Latins and Hernici. Fabius had the conduct of 
2 “ ,p ‘ it, and entirely routed the enemy near Antium. 

£*; In the mean time a body of the iEqui surprised the 
**• citadel of Tusculum in the night. This news, which 
was carried first to Rome, and thence to the camp be- 
fore Antium, affected the Romans as much as if the 
capitol had been again seized. Mindful of the friendly 
part which the Tusculans hacf* lately acted in the affair 
of Herdonius, Fabius with all expedition marched to 
their relief. Tiie enemy, to hinder succours from 
coming to the city, had encamped an army not far from 
the walls. Fabius, with only a part of his forces, kept 
that army in play, sending the remainder to assist the 
Tusculans to recover their citadel. This war lasted 
several months. Famine compelled the iEqui to sub- 
mit; and the Tusculans made them pass unarmed and 
naked under the yoke : after which the consul pursued 
them in their return homeward, and cut them all off to 
a man. Cornelius," who had stayed at Rome, to guard 
it from any sudden attack, now marched the troops 
under his command from the city ; and the two consuls, 
taking different roads, invaded, plundered, and laid waste, 
the lands of the .ZEqui and Volsci. 

At Rome the tribunes complained that these wars 
were protracted merely to keep off the affair of the law ; 
and they loudly declared that nothing should hinder 
them from going through with what they had under- 
taken. Nevertheless Lucretius, prefect of the city, pre- 
vailed with them to defer the business till the arrival of 
the consuls. The consuls returned from the war , 4 and 

* According to Dionysius, p. 648, Antium revolted ibis year, and was subdued by^ 
Cornelius. And Livy says, that the greater number of authors report this ; but thaj 
be does not find it in any of the earliest. 

1 Livy tells us (b. 3. c. 24.) that at this time a new sonroe of pivjl c< 
arose in the republic : that the quaestors cited M. Volsoius Fictor to tri; 
the people, on the charge of his having given false testimony against Ceso 
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entered th^city with their armies in triumph ; and be- of 
* cause the tribunes now said nothing of the law, it was $9*. 

B.C.4M. 


tribunes pat n stop to the prosecution, refusing to let the comitia be held for that 
trial, unless they were first held for enacting their law, and that both these affairs con . 

were pot off to the return of the consuls : that no steps were taken with regard to fcuklitp. 
either before the consuls of the new year had entered on their office : that then Ceso's 
uncle, Titus Quiuctiu* (who had been thrice consul), and Marcus Valerius, men of 
more weight than their piedecessors, were the quaestors: that because Caeso, the 
glory of the Roman youth, could not be restored either to his family nr to his country, 
Quinotius, from a spirit of justice, and from an affection for his kinsman, made war 
npou the false witness, who had deprived him, though innocent, of the liberty of 
pleading in his own defence. “ Is, quoniam lieque Quinctiie fa m ilia? Co*so, Deque 
reipublicte maximus juvenuni rcstilui posset, falsum tesiem, qui dicendic cans® i»- 
noxio potestatein ademisset, justo ac pio hello persequebulur.” C. l 2b. 

What Livy means to say by this I know not. For, by bis own account, Caeso rim 
away to avoid a trial on Volscius’s accusation : and, as to the crimes and misde- 
meanours with which the tribunes had charged him, neither his uncle nor his own 
father had pretended that he was innocent. And, according to Dionysius, Ciesu 
would not own the jurisdiction of the court. 

Notwithstanding the great weight of these quaestors, the opposition of the tribunes 
stopped the prosecution once more. But the next year, when the father of Cseso 
was dictator, the tribunes, intimidated by his absolute power, durst not oppose the 
bringing Volscius to tiial ; and he was convicted, condemned, and banished to La- 
nuvium. Liv.c. 29. 


Dionysius says nothing of all this, nor indeed has il any shadow of probability, if, 
as the Greek historian relates, Volscius was all the time one oi the tribune ; which, 
according to Livy, he was not. 

Mr. Vertot has followed Dionysius in making the accuser of Ctrso one of the tri- 
bunes, and yet lias followed Livy in representing the accuser of Crcso as tried, con- 
victed, and banished in that very year, when, according to Dionysius, p. 618, he was 
in his fourth tribuneship. 

Both Mr. Vertot and Mr. ltoll in, founding themselves wholly on a passage in 
Cicero’s oration pro domo su«, relate, that in the short dictatorship of Quinclius Cin- 
cinnalus (when Volscius is said to have been banished), Carso was reoalled from 
banishment. Cicero's words are these: “ At vero, ut anunles populi Romani, et 
monomenta vetustatis loquunlur, Cteso i lie Quiutius, cl M. Furius Camillas, et M. 
Servilius Ahala, cum essent optime de republicam erili, tamen populi incitati vim 
iracundiamque subierunt, dainnatique comitiis ccnturialis cum. in exsilium profugis- 
sent, rursus all eodern pojmlo placato sunt in suam pristinain dignitatem restituti.” 
One would imagine from the total silence of Livy and Dionysius, us to the recalling 
of Caeso, that those annates and monurnenta , of which Cicero speaks, were wholly un- 
known to them, or that they considered them as of no authority. Nor perhaps is 
the orator much to be regarded, when, to serve a present turn and his own private 
interest, be brings precedents from ancient history of cases like his own. It is plain 
that neither the Latin nor the Greek historian have taken him for their guide. But 
whftt seems decisive against 1 he authority of Cicero in this instance, is his saying, 
that Cieso was condemned in comitia by centuries, which is expressly contradicted 
by the whole history of those limes. The tribunes did not pretend to hold comitia by 
centuries, and yet they held the assembly for the trial ofCwso. If Cicero be right, 
and Cseso, a young patrician, was condemned by the centuries, it will afford a strong 
presumption, that all the trials oroonsulars in the comitiary tribes, which Dionysius 
has recorded, are mere fables. 

Father Catrou, not finding that Casso was recalled, or that any motion was made 


for recalling him, either when his uncle was qmesior, or when bis father was dictator, 
ooucludes that he was dead j or perhaps he gathers this from these words of Livy : 

, 11 Quoniam nequeQuintise fainili® Cseso, neqne rei public® restilui posset,” But there 
seems no need to have recourse to the supposition of Cieso’s death lo account for his 
! ’yot being recalled : for the same tribunes who had prosecuted him were still in effliee, 
iSllk hill, w bich had given occasion to Ctesn’s violences and misdemeanouts, wait 
tw'jjBbending ; and it is not to be imagined that, the tribunes would suffer his return 
before that affair was determined. If I might have leave lo conjecture, I 
[y, that Cieso was never recalled, that he was guilty not only of the rnisde- 
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rome S enerall y W*®ved that they were deterred frdii that pur- 
*9*^ suit : but in truth, a far different reason occasioned their 
— • silence. As the year drew towards a close, they had their 
first coq. thoughts wholly intent on getting themselves elected a 
suiabip. fljQrth £i me t 0 the tribuneship ; and, in spite of the most . 
vigorous opposition from the consuls, they carried their 
point. 

c. s4. Towards the end of this year the ^Equi sued for peace, 

d. hsi. and the senate made a treaty with them, importing, that 
p| 64a, they should keep possession of the towns and lands they 

then held, and be exempt from paying tribute to the 
republic, but, like the other allies, furnish her with as 
many auxiliary troops as she occasionally should require. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

Sect. I. The consuls of Iho present year are successful in war against the jEqni and 
Volsci. But the next year, when C. Nautius and L. Minucjus arc consuls, the 
latter having the conduct of tho war against the jEqui, suffers himself to be so shut 
up by the enemy in a valley, that his whole army is in danger of perishing by 
hunger. His colleague being employed against the Latins, and therefore unable 
to assist him, names Quinctius Cincinnatns dictator. This great man being fetched 
again from his plough, puts himself at the bead of a strong army, expeditiously 
marches against the JSqui, blocks them np in their camp as closely as they had 
blocked up Minnoius,and reduces them to surrender on his own terms. He then 
degrades Minucitts from the consulate, and refases to let (be soldiers, whom he 
bad rescued from danger, hare any part of the enemies 1 spoils. They, nevertheless, 
in gratitude to him, make him a present of a crown of gold. He has a triumph at 
his return to Rome ; and the 16th day after his promotion to the dictatorship re- 
signs that office, and retires once more into the country, his son Caeso being first 
recalled from banishment. II. The senate in the next consulate (of C» Horatius 
2 q 0 and Q. Minnoius) reeall Quinctius again to Rome to set him up against the tri- 
bunes, who refuse the necessary levies for a war with the JSqui and Sabines, unless 
the Terentian law be first passed. Quinctius advises the senate and the whole 
body of the patricians to take arms : they accordingly repair all armed to the 
forum, where Horatius oonvenes an assembly of (he people, and reproaohes them 
with their baseness and cowardice. The tribune Virginias, seeing the multitude 
moved by the consul’s speech, consents to drop the affair of the law, and to waive 
his opposition to the levies, provided the senate will suffer the number of the 
tribunes to be augmented to ten. C. Claudius opposes this motion, bnt Quinctius 
Ten tri- declaring that he thinks it may tarn to the senate’s advantage to comply with it, 
banes. his opinion prevails, and the people are allowed to choose ten tribunes. 

rear of §. i* In the beginning of the new administration of L. 
uo s ^ E Minuqius and C. Nautius, Vitginius and his colleagues 

b.c.ist. 

meanours with which the tribunes charged him, but likewise of the murder of whie^ 

Fifty- Volsoius accused him, and that this Volsoius did not get the surname of Fid 
second his having given false evidence, but that false evidence was in afterrtimes iinpi 
consul- bimby tbe historians, merely on account of his surname, which meant notbinj 
than the potter . 
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pressed forward the affair of the Jaw, to bring it to a Y«r 0 f 
conclusion. Yet they allowed the consuls' two di'bhths’ B 
time to consider of it, and expose to the people the mis- B ' c _ 45r ' 
chiefs latent under it, if any such there were; after 
which it was to be proposed in coibitia, anil put to the 
vote. This concession made all quiet in the' city.’ But 
the tranquillity did not last long : for the iEqui break- £ 
ing the treaty they had made the year before, invaded b - 
and plundered the territory of the Tusculans, allies of“»q-’ 
the Roman republic, and, loaded with spoil, retired with 
it to the hill Algidus (about twelve miles from Rome), 
where they encamped. The senate dispatched three 
ambassadors thither to complain of the injury, and de- 
mand restitution. Gracchus Cluilius, general of the 
jEqui, had pitched his tent under a large oak for the 
sake of the shade. “ There ! (said he to the ambassa- uvr. 
dors), deliver your errand to that tree! I have other d as. 
business to mind.” They returned to Rome, and re- 
ported the reception they had met with. Instantly the 
senate ordered one of the consuls to march against 
Gracchus, and commissioned the other to enter the 
frontiers of the yEqui, and lay the country waste. The 
tribunes at first obstructed the levies, and perhaps would 
have continued so to do but for a second invasion. A 
numerous army of Sabines advanced almost to the very 
walls of Rome ; and the devastations they made could 
not patiently be endured by the people. Regardless of 
the dissuasions of their tribunes, they now readily offered 
themselves for the service. Two armies were presently 
raised. The Sabines retired: Nautius marched into 
Sabinia, and did more than make reprisals on the enemy. 
Minucius, who led his forces against the ^Equi, had 
neither the success hdr the courage of his colleague. He 
- pitched his camp not far front the enemy, but kept close 
Within it through fear." When the iEqui perceived his 

njriia; »ay! nothing of the cowardice of Mimicins, but represent! him as 

‘-retting the enemy, who, by artfully retreating before him, drew bin into a 
ageoui situation, and then blocked him up in his camp. 
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tnrot cowardice, it gave them the boldness to attack his camp 
w- in the night ; but they found it too strong to be forced. 

The next day therefore they drew lines about it, in order 
ffS mi to; starve their enemies into a surrender at discretion. 
Before the Romans were quite enclosed, five horsemen 
-found means to make their way through the quarters of 
the ASqui, and carried the news to Rome. Quinctius 
Fabius, governor of the city, immediately dispatched a 
messenger to the consul Nautius, to inform him offhe 
distress his colleague was in. Nautius, leaving his army 
to the care of his lieutenants, repaired to Rome in all 
haste. He arrived there in the night, and without delay 
had a conference with the chief of the senate, who all 
agreed to have recourse to the usual expedient in great 
exigencies, a dictator: whereupon the consul, with uni- 
versal approbation, named L. Quinctius Cincinnatus to 
that important dignity, and then returned to his army, 
ibw. The persons deputed to give Quinctius notice of his 
nomination to the dictatorship, found him busily employ- 
ed about his farm, either following the plough or digging 
a ditch. After the common mutual salutations, they de- 
sired him to put on his gown, and hear their commission 
to him from the senate. “ What is the business ?” 
said Quinctius in surprise, “ Is all well ?” Then turning 
to his wife, who was in the field with him, “ Racilia, 
go fetch my gown. Make haste.” The dust and sweat 
wiped from his face, and the gown put on, the deputies 
straight saluted him dictator, invited him to Rome, and 
informed him of the perilous condition of the army. 
A barge belonging to the public was ready to convey 
him to the city. His three sons, his other relations 
and friends, and the greatest part of the senate, received 
him at his landing. With this attendance, and with 
fomxand- twenty lictors walking before him, he was con- 
ducted to his house. Crowds of plebeians likewise pu 
themselves in his train ; but they were not very j 
, y$pe him, for they thought him clothed with too 
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power, and feared the use lie might make of it. They 
kept watch all that night. *• 

Quinctius, the next morning, before daybreak, went - — 
to the forum, and there named, for his general of the.«Md 
horse, L. Tarquitius, a patrician of distinguished bravery, ship!" 
but who, being too poor to keep a horse, had till then 
never served but in the infantry. Thus all the hopes of 
the republic lay in an old man called from the plough 
to , 'cornmand in chief, and a foot-soldier raised to. be 
general of the horse. 

The dictator, by proclamation, ordered a suspension 
of all process in the courts of justice, the shops to be 
shut up, and all the citizens, able to bear arms, to be 
before sunset in the field of Mars, each with five days’ 
provisions, and twelve stakes for a palisade. ' Whoever 
through age was disqualified for the service, was to dress 
the provisions for the soldier who lived nearest him, 
while he furnished himself with the stakes, and got 
ready his arms. 

All these commands punctually executed, and the 
forces drawn up in good order, not only for marching, 
but fighting, if need should require, the dictator, at the 
head of the infantry, and Tarquitius, at the head of the 
cavalry, led forth the army. No alacrity was wanting 
either in the commanders or their men. “ Quicken 
your pace, soldiers,” said the leaders, “ let us come up 
with them this very night. Expedition ! a Roman con- 
sul and his army besieged ! three days invested ! who 
knows what may happen in a day or a night ? A single 
moment often decides in great events.” The generals 
had the pleasure to hear the soldiers, and those' who 
bore the colours, mutually call upon each other, “Faster, 
ensign! — soldiers keep upl” And thus by midnight 
, they reached the Algidus. 

h. Q uin ctius made a halt, as soon as he perceived he b. s. 

the enemy. And when, by riding about* he*’ 88 ’ 
n such a view of their camp as the obscurity of 
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rome would permit, he ordered his men to heap all 

Bow ^ le together in one place, and then return into 

— - their ranks with their stakes they had brought from 
ucond Rome. This done he extended his forces, and invested 
"“p. 01 * the camp on his side of it : after which, on an appointed 
signal given, the soldiers altogether gave a shout, and 
then fell every man to work to cut a trench before him, 
and plant his stakes. The shout reached beyond the 
camp of the iEqui to that of the consul . Sudden terror 
seized the one, universal joy the other. Nothing among 
the Roman soldiers but mutual congratulations on the 
arrival of succour. “ No time to be lost 1” cried Minu- 
cius. “ Not only succour is come, but our fellow-citi- 
zens are actually in conflict with the enemy. I know it 
by the shout. To arms, to arms, follow me, soldiers.” 
Out sallied the legions to action, and by their shouts 
gave notice of it to the dictator. The iEqui were just 
going to make an effort to interrupt the works the dic- 
tator had begun, when the alarm fr6m the other side 
obliged them to turn their chief strength that way, lest 
the consul should break through their camp. His at- 
tack kept them in play till the morning, so that Quinc- 
tius had the rest of the night free to go on with his for- 
tification. Having finished it by daybreak, he straight 
led out his forces to assault that of the enemy. A new 
conflict began ; the former continued. The AEqui, now 
pressed on both sides, hopeless of defending themselves, 
hopeless of relief, ceased the fight, and had recourse to 
supplications. They begged of the dictator, they begged 
of the consul, not to place victory in slaughter, but to 
suffer them to go off disarmed. The consul referred 
them to the dictator, Quinctius contemptuously an- 
swered them, that “he did not want their blood, he 
would let them go ; but that, by passing under the yoke, 
they should at length make a confession, that the liEquj 
^ were a conquered people. But first (said he,) sei\ 
hither in chains your general Gracchus, and ten 
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of your principal officers [with these he meant to adorn v„rof 
his triumph], and you shall evacuate the city of Corbio.” *595* 
All was submitted to. ’ B ’ c ‘ tfr ' 

The dictator gave the plunder of the enemy’s camp f. 1 ”* ' , 
to the soldiers he had brought with him from Rome, 
not suffering those of the consul to take'any part of 
“ You, soldiers (said he), who were just going to fall £ 
a prey to our enemies, you shall have no share of their *• 
spoils.” Then turning, to the consul, “ And you, Mi- 1 
nucius, till you begin to have the spirit of a consul, shall 
command these legions in quality only of a lieutenant- 
general.” Minucius abdicated the consulship, and, in 
obedience to order, continued with the artny. y Such 
respect, such ready submission to superior merit, and 
superior authority, were paid in those days,' that the 
consular troops, less affected with the disgrace they suf- 
fered, than with the benefit they had received, decreed 
to the dictator a golden crown of a pound weight, and 
at his departure saluted him by the title of their patron. 

Quinctius returned to Rome, and had there a magni- 
ficent triumph ; after which, though he might have re- 
tained his high office six months, he resigned it the 
sixteenth day from his promotion to it. z 

In the end of the year the tribunes began to stir Livy, 
again in the affair of the law : but as two armies were c! I 9. 
absent (for the consul Nautius made war against the Sa- 
bines), the senate carried it, that no bill should be pre- 
ferred to the people ; nevertheless, in the election of 
tribunes, the commons prevailed to have the same-men, 


31 Dionysian reports (p. 652) that Quinctius, after plundering Corbio, caused Ibe 
most ydluable part of the enemies* spoils to bo conveyed to Rome, giving the re- 
mainder only to bis soldiers, and that the senate would have enriched him out of the 
booty; but that he declined the offer, and cbose rather to owe liis subsistence to the 
r labour of bis bands* 

h[ j According to Livy, Quinctius Fabius was soon after sent from Rome to succeed 
/Minuoias in the command of the army* 

t * The reader will observe that Quinctius defeated the Mq ni, and took their camp, 
ye third day from bis nomination to the dictatorship. The greater part of the re* 
‘‘’ji °f the sixteen days, we may suppose, was spent in taking possession of 
>rftHKlondering it, and placing a garrison there. This, according to Dionysius 
1 as done by way of revenging the ill-treatment which the Tasculaim had 
si the J&qui. 
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Tot of who had held the tribuneship four years successively, 
R ^6? E appointed a fifth time to that office. 

B,c, * a6 ‘ §. ii. The consular fasces were transferred to C. Ho- 

thirt’ ratius and Q. Minucius. In the beginning of their ad- 
ministration they had nothing to do abroad ; but the 
d.^h. 1 . tribunes, with their bill, found them sufficient employ- 
p- ait, ment at home ; yet it was not long before the dispute 
Livy, on this head gave place to another ; for news came, that 

c. ' an. the iEqui had in the night surprised the Roman gar- 

rison of Corbio, and taken the place by assault. The 
senate without delay ordered an army to be raised and 
led to the Algidus. “No levies! (said the tribunes) 
the bill is the important point, the business that must 
be first settled.” Neither consuls nor senate would 
hear of the bill. Both sides continued obstinate, till a 
second alarm was given from abroad. The Sabines 
made an incursion into the Roman territory, and ad- 
vanced almost to the city walls. The tribunes then see- 
ing a necessity of arming, began to treat with the senate. 11 
As they had been constantly baffled, though in office 
five years successively, they judged that it was for want 
of a sufficient number in their college, and therefore 
resolved to seize the present occasion to get it aug- 
mented. “ On one condition (said they) we shall con- 

d. n»i. sent to your raising troops. The thing will be of little 
p!c» 6. consequence to you, and will please the commons very 

much ; perhaps make them easy as to all their other 
demands. Allow them to have, for the future, ten 
tribunes, instead of only five.” 

In the debates of the senate on this motion, Caius 
Claudius opposed it with great warmth. He said ,. iS that 

* Dionysius (p. 654) report*, that when }I>e tribunes were obptiuata in opposing* 
the levies, all the senator*, by the advice of Qainctius Cincinnati, took arms and 
repaired to the forum, determined to march out (supported only by their clients and 
adherents) against the enemy j that even the oldest of the fathers appeared in ar 
moor, bat wept and looked so piteously, that the spectacle drew tears in abundanc< 
from the multitude; and a most ridiculous scene of affliction the historian (p. 
most gravely makes of it. He adds, that the tribunes seeing the people a 
' . and fearing that they should not be able to hiuder the [weeping] plebOj 
- 11 ; following the [weeping] patricians to the war, began then to covenant 

mentation of the college, &o. 
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to grant the commons more tribunes would have novwof 

0 l . * , . ROME 

good effect upon them, it would only make them more ws. 
untractable and insolent. The partition of the lands, — 
Terentius’s bill, and every project for diminishing the 
' authority of the senate, and increasing the power of the 
people, would presently be revived ; and, in short, that 
an augmentation of the number of tribunes would have 
the worst consequences imaginable.” But Quinctius 
Cincinnatus, whose judgment had greater weight with 
the senate than that of Claudius, considered the matter 
in a different light, and was of opinion that what the p - 657 • 
plebeians sued for as a favour, would turn to their dis- 
advantage when obtained, because it would be easier 
to sow division among ten tribunes than among five, 
and he therefore exhorted the fathers to a concession. 

His advice prevailed. The request was granted, but 
conditionally, that the tribunes b then in office should 
not be rechosen. To this the petitioners agreed, and 
held the comitia immediately for the nomination of ten 
tribunes, as having learnt by experience, that they might 
meet with a disappointment, should they put off the 
election to the end of the war. Two out of each of the 
five first classes were chosen ; a method observed ever 
after. 

The commotion thus quieted, troops were raised. i bid - 
Minucius marched to attack the Sabines, but found no i>. s.' 

c. 30. 

enemy in the field. Horatius defeated the iEqui, and 
retook Corbio. 

* Livy’s words seem to make the condition general, tbat the commons should 
never* for the future, choose the same men twice to the tribuneship, “ne postea 
eosdem tribunos juberent.” If this was the condition, the people did oot observe it, 
as we shall presently see. 

The increase of the number of tribunes to ten, was thirty-six years after the erec- 
tion of the tribuneship. 
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CHAP. XXV. * 

C97. Sect. X. Iciliufi, chief of ibe tribunes, proposes that Mount A ventine may be yielded 
tos the people. 1'be consuls M, Valerias and Sp. Virginius looking upon this new 
demand as a prelude to tho revival of the Agrarian law, and deferring therefore to 
convene the senate for the bearing and debating it, Icilins sends an officer to them, 
commanding them'to assemble the senate forthwith, and to repair to it themselves. 
The messenger, by 6rdef of the consuls, is chastised for his insolence by one of 
their lietors* The tribunes cause the liolor to be seized, and the senate, to save 
his life, are obliged to yield to the people tbe ground thoj demand. II. The con- 
W cessions of the senate make the tribunes still more presumptuous. T, Rorailius 
and C. Velurius (consuls for the next year) attempting to force the citizens to list 
themselves for a war in spite of the bppositlon of the triboncs, the latter order 
tbe sdiles to seize those supreme magistrates and lead them to prison. The pa* 
tricians hinder by force the execution of this order. The tribunes hereupon cite 
the consuls to appear before an assembly of the people. Their citation being 
disregarded, they apply to the senate for a decree, empowering the people to try 
the consuls. Romilius answers them with reproaches and menaces, and nothing 
is determined that day III. The tribunes, without any farther soliciting a senatus- 
consnltum, resolve to gel the consuls condemned by the people in a line; bat when 
the day for the assembly comes, they drop that design, and propose anew the Agra- 
Sicinius rian and Terentian laws. Sioiuius Dentalus, an old soldier, makes a notable 

Dcutatu speech in relation to the former. The'assembly is adjourned to the next day; and 

then tlic patricians by violence hinder the suffrages from being collected. Tbe fol- 
% lowing day the people being again assembled, empower their tribnties to make In- 
quiry after the authors of the tumult. The misdemeanour is charged upon three 
eminent patrician families ; and the senate, to pacify tbe people, suffer the estates 
of the delinquents to be confiscated without opposition. IV. During these con^ 
tentions, the consuls are obliged to lead an army into the field against the j&qui. 
Sioinins Dentatus serves as a volunteer in this war at the head of 800 veterans. 
Romilius orders him and his company upon a desperate enterprise. Sicinius 
remonstrates against it, but nevertheless obeys ; and lie succeeds so Well, as to 
occasion the total defeut of the enemy by the consuls: afterward he marches to 
Rome, complains to the people of the general’s tyranny, and prevails with them 
s 99‘ to refuse him a triumph. And iu the following consulate (of Sp. Tarpeius and 
A. iEternius), Sicinius being chosen tribune, Romilius and Veturius are accused 
before the people for misconduct during their magistracy and fined. A law is also 
passed, empowering any magistrate to impose a fine for disobedience. 

Ye»r of ^ i. In the consulship of M. Valerius and Sp. Virgi- 
R s 9 f! E nius, the tribunes demanded that Mount Aventifie 
l “ C 4 * a ‘ should be granted to the people, or at least those parts 
S; of it which were not occupied by lawful purchasers; 
»h"p Ul ' k. Icilius, the head of the college, set forth that the 
land of that hill belonged to the republic ; that some 
i>.«s8. patricians had irideed purchased certain parcels of it, 
but others had got possession of what they enjbyed by 
mere usurpation, and that the remaining part of it was 
uncultivated and uninhabited. He proposed, therefore, 
that those patricians, who could shew good claims jjg 
what they possessed, should be confirmed in thej 
: sessions; but that those who had built hou 
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the hill, without lawful title to the ground, should be Jome 
ouste^ previously reimbursed, however, what they had B 
expended in building those houses;' and, lastly, that all ~ 
the land uncultivated, or unoccupied by rightful owners, 
should be given gratis to the commons, who growing »i>ip. 
daily more numerous, began to want habitations. 

There could be no plausible objection to this pro- 
posal, and it was a matter of small importance to the 
nobles; yet the consuls, apprehending, perhaps, that 
from such a partition of Mount Aventine, the plebeians 
might take occasion to renew their old pretensions upon 
the conquered lands, deferred convening the fathers, 
whom the tribunes had desired to consider of the mat- 
ter, and then refer it to the people. Icilius, impatient 
of this delay, sent a command to the consuls by an 
apparitor, to assemble the senate forthwith. The ap- 
paritor met with a rough reception. A lictor by the 
consul’s orders gave him some blows, and drove him 
away ignominiously. A mighty uproar ensued. Icilius 
caused the lictor to be seized, and was for having him 
thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock. The con- 
suls, not daring to employ violence to^rescue him out 
of„ the hands of the sacrosanct tribunes, endeavoured 
to gain over some one of them, who might put a stop • 
to the fury of bis colleague ; but Icilius had before taken 
measures to defeat that artifice. He had so warmly 
represented to his brethren, that the strength of their 
college lay wholly in their union, that they had agreed, 
no one among them should oppose what was determined 
by. plurality of voices. Thus the poor lictor saw himself 
just upon the point of losing his life, for having obeyed 
the orders of the consuls too punctually. To save him, 
the conscript fathers had recourse to. entreaties ; and. 
they seem to have been constrained to. a composition 
with the tribunes: these released the lictor, and the 
by a decree, yielded Mount Aventine to the 
a concession of small importance, as was before 
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of „ observed; yet the measures used to obtain it made a 
bc®*m ver y great breach in the consular authority; fqg the 

tribunes kept themselveB ever after in possession of the 

fourth new prerogative, assumed by Icilius and his colleagues, 
ah ip. of convening the senate. 

y.u« 9 #. " n - The next year T. Komilius and C* Veturius 

p c -'* 54 - were consuls. These magistrates, apprehending that 
rm,- the present quiet in the city would soon be be disturbed, 

fifth ton- r * i !• i i J t 11 ii 

tuisiiip. unless the republic had a war abroad, resolved to lead 

v.OGo. * , 

out an army against the ./Equi. But this their policy 
they themselves defeated, by the unseasonable rigour 
with which they proceeded in the enrolments.* They 
admitted of no excuses, how allowable soever, and con- 
demned to heavy fines and imprisonment all those, who 
refused to enlist themselves for the war. Tcilius and his 
colleagues (who had been continued in the tribuneship 
at the new elections) did not fail to take the part of the 
complainants; and when they found that words were in- 
effectual, endeavoured bv force to rescue the prisoners 
out of the hands of the lictors; they even went so far 
in their fury as to bid the aediles lay hold on the con- 
suls, and lead them to prison. The patricians all united 
as one man to defend the supreme magistrates ; blows 
ensued; and, for this time, the consuls got the better 
in .the scuffle: the tribunes were routed and roughly 
treated. But the triumph of the nobles was of short 
duration. The next day, and the following, great num- 
bers of plebeians flocked from the country to the city ; 
and the tribunes, then finding themselves in a condi- 
tion to deal with their adversaries, held frequent coun- 
cils, to which they complained most heavily of the in- 
sults they had suffered ; protesting at the same time, 
that they would lay down their office, if they could not 
be supported in the exercise of it. And now, encou- 

e According to Livy. (b. 2. c. SI.) it was to succour those affectionate frien 
Rome, the Tusoulans (whose territory the JSqoi had invaded), that the coi ^ 
gin to ruse an army. And this accounts for the tribune* not opposing the le 
orily the unreasonable severities of the consuls in making them. * 
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raged by the commons, who with great warmth entered r«r«f 
into ^eir magistrates’ resentments, they made no scruple m 
to send a summons to the consuls ; to appear before an — — ' 
assembly of the people, and answer for their conduct ; ttSfcm. 
the first instance of citing the superior magistrates to * BhWp ' 
trial, during their magistracy. 

The consuls refusing to listen to the summons, away 
went the tribunes to the senate, then sitting in debate 
on these matters, and having first in a plaintive tone set 
forth “ the violence which had been done to their sacred 
persons, by the consuls or their adherents,” demanded 
peremptorily, “ that those magistrates might either clear 
themselves by oath from having had any hand in that 
violence, or if they scrupled to take such oath, appear 
in judgment before the people and they added, ** that, 
for their parts, they would take the votes of the tribes 
upon.the affair.” 

In answer to all this, the consuls reproached the tri- 
bunes “ with having been the aggressors, and with hav- 
ing carried their insolence to such excess, as first to 
attempt imprisoning the sovereign magistrates of the 
state, and afterward, when they failed in that, to cite 
them to appear in judgment before an assembly of the 
people; though by law they had no right, to summon 
thither even the most inconsiderable of the patricians, 
without a previous senatus-consultum for that purpose.” 

And they declared, “ that if the tribunes were so auda- r.«»- 
cious as to proceed towards collecting the votes of the 
people, they would arm the whole body of the patri- 
cians.” 

These mutual reproaches and menaces lasted the whole 
day ; and the senate thinking it equally dangerous to 
declare either for the consuls or the tribunes, came to ho 
resolution. 

§. in; The tribunes, finding that nothing was to be 
tied! from the fathers, called the people together, to 
ate on the proper measures to be taken, 
i. 2 l 
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v*rof The most turbulent and hot-headed were for retiring 
m, in arms a second time to the Mons Sacer, and tfience 
' declaring open war against the patricians, for having 
broken the treaty which had there been made. 

•uiibip. Others, more in number, judged it not advisable to 
leave the city, nor equitable to impute to the whole body 
of the nobles the violences which some particulars had 
acted against the sacred persons of the tribunes ; pro- 
vided that strict justice were done upon the guilty, who 
had incurred the penalty of death or exile [and might 
be punished according to law, without any previous 
process]. 

Others, again, more moderate, declared against put- 
ting any citizen to death, before trial and condemnation 
in legal form, and especially when the question was con- 
cerning the consuls, the supreme magistrates of the re- 
public; but they counselled the assembly to discharge 
their wrath on those who had aided the consuls, and to 
punish them according to the utmost rigour of the laws. 

As nothing could be immediately agreed upon, a little 
time diminished the fury of the tribunes, and at length 
the conclusion was, that the third market-day, they 
would hold an assembly to condemn the consuls in a 
pecuniary fine. However, before the twenty-seven days 
were quite expired, they changed their mind ; and hav- 
ing assembled the people, declared, that at the entreaty 
of several worthy men, to whom it was not easy to re- 
fuse any thing, they were willing to forgive the personal 
injuries they themselves had suffered, but could never 
pardon those which had been done to the people, and 
would therefore instantly renew the prosecution of those 
two important affairs, the Agrarian and Terentian laws, 
the publication of which had been so long postponed by 
the artifices of the patricians. This said, they fixed a 
day for a new assembly to deliberate and decide upon 
those matters. 

r.cse. The people being met at the time appointed,. 
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began with proposing the Agrarian law; and, when her««<rf 
had jiimself made a long harangue on the reasonable- age. 
ness of it, notified that any plebeian present might — ' 
speak his mind freely. Upon this several stood forth S? 
successively, pleaded the right their services gave them ,uW,lp ' 
to a share of the conquered lands, and were all heard 
with pleasure. But nothing so much quickened the 
zeal of the assembly in behalf of the law, as the dis- 
course of Sicinius* Dentatus, a plebeian, who had served "Siccius 
long, and distinguished himself by his exploits in the "ng to 
wars. He was a man of a noble aspect, and, though L,vy " 
now fifty-eight years of age, in his full strength of body 
as well as mind. With a soldierly eloquence he spoke 
to this effect : ** It is now forty years that I have borne 
arms, and for the thirty last l have been always in some 
command or other. I have been in 1 20 engagements. 

I have received forty-five wounds, and all before, twelve 
of them in that single action against Herdonius, the d. ii»i. 
Sabine. Fourteen civic crowns I obtained for having ras, 
saved the lives of so many citizens in battle;' 1 three e,Mq ' 

d 0f tlie military rewards in use among the Romans, Mr. Rennet [part 2. book 4. 
chap. 16.] speaks thus : 

The encouragements of valour and industry were much more considerable than the 
proceedings against the contrary vices. The most considerable (not to speak of the 
promotion from one station to another, nor of the occasional donatives in money , dis- 
tinguished by this name from the largesses bestowed on the common people, and 
termed congiaria) were first the dona imperatoria, sach as 

The hasta pura, a fine spear of wood without any iron on it ; such a one as Virgil 
has given Sylvius in the sixth of the yRneids : 

Ille, vides? puri juvenis qui nilitur hasl&. 

This present was usually bestowed on him, who in some little skirmish had killed 
an enemy, engaging him hand to hand. They were reckoned very honourable gifts, 
and the gods are commonly represented with such spears, on the old coins, Mr. 

Walker derives hence the custom of our great officers carrying white rods or staves, 
as ensigns of their places. 

The armillse, a sort of bracelets, given upon account of some eminent service, only 
to suob as were born lloinans. 

The torques, golden and silver collars, wreathed with curious art and beauty. 

Pliny attributes the golden collars to the auxiliaries, and the silver to the Roman 
soldiers; bat this is supppsed to be a mistake. 

The pbalerfe, commonly thought to be a suit of rich trappings for a horse ; but 
because we find them bestowed on the foot, as well as the cavalry, we may rather 
suppose them to have been golden chains, of like nature with the torques, only that 
they seem to have hung down to the breast j whereas the others only went round the 
nook. The hopes of these two last are particularly urged, among the advantages of 
•y life, by Juvenal, Sat. xvi. 60. 

Ut Inti phaleris omnes, et torquibus omnes. 

.ilia, a sort of banners of different colours, ..worked in silk or othen curious 

2 L 2 
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y«r of mural crowns for having been the first that mounted 
R °g* E the breach in towns taken by assault ; one obsidional 
B C ' 454, crown ; eight other crowns for different exploits : eighty- 
am. T cou. three golden collars, sixty golden bracelets, eighteen 
•uiihip. lances (hast* purao), twenty-five sets of furniture for 
horses, nine of which I won from so many enemies 
conquered in single combat. — And now, Romans, you 
know my services, and you have heard what have been 

materials, such as Augustus bestowed on Agrippa, after be bad won the sea-fight at 
Actiuni. 

Next to these were the several coronets received on various occasions. As, 

Corona civica, given to any soldier who had saved the life of a Roman citizen in 
an engagement. This was reckoned more honourable than any other crown, though 
composed of no better materials than oaken boughs. Virgil calls it civilis quercufl, 
AEn. vi. 772. 

Atque u-obrata gerunt civili tempora quercu. 

Plutarch has guessed very happily at the reason why the branches of this tree 
should be made use of before all others. For the oaken wreath, says be, being other- 
wise sacred to Jupiter, the great guardian of their oity, they might therefore think it 
the most proper ornament for him who had preserved a citizen. Besides, the oak 
may very well claim the preference in this case, because in the primitive times, that 
tree alone was thought almost sufficient for the preserving of man’s life : its acorns 
were the principal diet of the old mortals, and the honey which was commonly found 
there, presented them with a very pleasant liquor. Vide Plutarch, in Coriolano. 

It was a particular honour conferred on the persons who had merited this crown, 
that when they came to any of the public shows, the whole company, as well senate 
as people, should signify their respect, by rising np when they saw them enter; and 
that they should take their seal on these occasions among the senators; being also 
excused from all troublesome duties and services in their own persons, and procuring 
the same immunity for their father and grandfather by bis side. Vide Plin. lib. 16. 
cap. 4. 

Corona mural is, given to him who first scaled the walls of a city in a general as- 
sault : and therefore, in the shape of it, there was some allusion made to the figure 
of n wail. * 

Corona castrensis, or vallaris, the reward of him who bad first forced the enemy’* 
intrenchineuts. 

Corona navalis, bestowed on such as had signalized their valour in an engagement 
at sea ; being set round with figures like the beaks of ships. 

Cui belli insigne superbura 

Tempora navali fulgent rostratu coronft. Virg. jEn. viii. 634. 

Lipsios fancies the corona navalis, and the rostrata, to have been two dislinot 
species, though they are generally believed to be the same kind of orown. 

Corona obsidionalis : this was not, like llie rest, given by the general to the sol- 
diers, but presented by the common consent of the soldiers to the general, when he 
had delivered the Romans or their allies from a siege. It was composed of the grass 
growing in the besieged places. 

Corona triuraphalis* made with wreaths of laurel, and proper only to sUGtfjgenerals 
as had the honour of a triumph. In after-ages Ibis was changed for gold (anrom 
coronarium), and uot only restrained to those that actually triumphed, bat presented 
on several other accounts, as commonly by the foreign states and provinces to their 
patrons and benefactors. Several of the olber crowns too are thought to hate been 
of gold, at (he oaairensis, the mural, and the naval. 

Besides these, we meet with the coronas a are®, often bestowed on soldiers without 
any other additional term* And Dion Cassius mentions a particular sort of nog; 
made of olive boughs, and bestowed, like tbe rest, in eonsideratiniii of so; — 
set of valour. Lipsias believes these to have succeeded in the room of 
aromns; after they were laid aside. 
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the rewards of them, rewards that sufficiently prove » f 
my courage, but make little addition to my fortune, m 
No land, no share in conquered countries. Neither — — ’ 
Sicinius, nor any of you, plebeians, the companions of fifth con* 
my labours and my glory, are to reap the least benefit M,l,h,p ' 
from those acquisitions. The patricians, it seems, by 
their noble birth, have an inherent right to all the pub- 
lic demesnes. No matter whether they have any merit 
or not. But is this to be endured ? Shall they alone 
enjoy the fruits of our conquests ? The purchase of our 
blood ? No, plebeians, let us delay no longer to do our- 
selves justice. Without so much as hearing what the 
usurpers have to say against it, let us this very day pass 
the law proposed by Icilius. If the young patricians have 
the boldness to oppose by violence the collecting of the 
votes, let our tribunes make them feel what is the extent 
of their authority.” 

Sicinius having thus closed, Icilius highly commend- 
ed both the speaker and his speech, yet added, that in 
one thing he must differ from him ; for that the people 
could neither in justice nor in prudence refuse to hear 
what the patricians had to say against the law ; and so 
he adjourned the assembly to the day following. 

§. iv. The consuls during great part of the night p. 666. 
held conference with the chief men of the senate, on 
measures to frustrate the designs of the tribunes. No 
expedient offered itself, but the old method; which 
was, forcibly to hinder the people from proceeding to 
vote. 

The next morning, the assembly being formed, the 
tribunes caused proclamation to be made, that whoever 
had any solid reasons to offer against the law, might, if 
they pleased, lay them before the people. Divers sena- 
tors presented themselves one after another ; but the 
moment they began to speak, such a noise arose from 
ytjl M brts of the comitium, some applauding, others hoot- 
made it impossible to hear what was said. The 
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t *‘me consu ^ Sj indignation, protested warmly against 

•2». all that should be done in so tumultuous an assembly : 
B ' c ‘ 484 ~ to which the tribunes answered, that it was no wonder 
fifthcon- the people should be tired with hearing the same trite 
•uiship. an( j f r j vo ] ous objections so often repeated. When a 
great part of the day had been spent in such altercations, 
the multitude, quite weary of them, called out, “ To the 
vote.” In that instant the patricians, who, in small com- 
panies, had posted themselves in almost all parts of the 
comitium, fell all at once upon the plebeians, and by 
blows and main force hindered them from gathering into 
their respective tribes. The tribunes exclaim, “ Break 
through the press, hasten to assist the plebeians, and rec- 
tify the disorder.” Vain are their efforts; their own sa- 
cred persons are suffered safely to pass whithersoever 
they please ; but, their followers being stopped by the 
patricians, they can do nothing, their measures are dis- 
concerted, they are forced to retire. 

They convened the people again the next day, and 
made their complaints. Most of the young patricians 
had been concerned in raising the tumult ; but as it was 
impracticable to punish all the guilty, only the youth of 
the Posthumian, Sempronian, and Clelian families were 
singled out for prosecution, and cited to appear before 
an assembly of the people. 

t. «r- The best heads in the senate having consulted toge- 
ther on this occasion, and knowing that the tribunes 
had determined to inflict no severer punishment on the 
criminals than the confiscation of their effects, thought 
it advisable to acquiesce, not only because they could 
easily repair the loss to the sufferers, but because they 
hoped that the multitude, satisfied with this revenge, 
would drop their pursuit of the law. When the day 
came for the trial, the persons accused not appearing, 
were condemned for default; their goods wereaften^ 
sold publicly, and the produce consecrated to 
The senate caused those goods to be bought u 
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their money by private hands, and shortly after restored 
them to their former proprietors. ® 9 «. 

§. v. It was not very long before the tribunes brought 
on again the affair of the law for a partition of the lands, smaoa- 
But their proceedings were now interrupted by sudden 3\«sk' 
advice, that the ^Equi had invaded the territory of Tus- 
culum, and threatened the town. The senate without 
delay ordered an army to the relief of those dear allies, 
the Tusculans; nor could the tribunes divert the ple- 
beians from offering themselves to serve in this war. 

Even Sicinius Dentatus, that zealous advocate for the 
Agrarian law, presented himself a volunteer with 800 
veterans, who, like himself, had completed the years of 
service prescribed by law, but yet were willing to make 
another campaign under the particular command of Si- 
cinius, to whom they had, most of them, personal ob- 
ligations. 

The army marched from Rome, and advanced towards 
the Algidus,® the usual haunt of the iEqui, and whither 
they had retired on the news of the consul’s approach. 

These generals, having found the enemy intrenched on 
the hill, pitched their camp not far from them, fortified 
it well, and kept close within it, to conceal their strength, 
which was very considerable. The iEqui took these p. 669 . 
precautions fora sign of fear, and imagining the number 
of the Romans to be small, made several attempts to 
bring them to an engagement. One day when Romi- 
lius commanded in chief, and the iEqui descending from 
their hill offered him battle, he resolved to accept the 
challenge. With this view he sent for Sicinius Denta- 
tus, and said to him, “ My colleague and I intend to 
march against the enemy in the plain, and in the mean 
time I would have you, with the cohort under your com- 
mand, ascend by<yon narrow winding way to the top of 

ling to Dionysius, the scene of action was near the oity of Antinm. Bat 
irobably an error in the copy; it should be the city of Algidnm, which stood 
gut Algidus. Livy says, the JSqui were posted on the Algidns ; and this 
3 neighbourhood of the Tusculans. 
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bomb ^ a &d attack their intrenchments. They have 
age. undoubtedly left but a weak garrison there, and your 
b.&4«4. ]j rave ve t erang w ;ii ea8 iiy make themselves masters of 
«£eon. the camp. If the iEqui here below, to preserve it, quit 
toiibip. p] a j n> we shall then fall upon their rear, and their 
destruction will be inevitable.” Sicinius answered, “ I 
am always ready to obey orders. But give me leave to 
say, that the execution of what you now command is not 
so easy as you seem to imagine it. The hill is very high 
and steep, and I see but one way up to it. We shall no 
sooner be engaged in that narrow pass, but the enemy 
will infallibly pour down upon us ; and how shall I be 
able, with my body of veterans alone, to sustain their 
charge from the higher ground ? You are willing to 
suppose that the guard of the camp is weak. There is 
no probability of this ; and, even granting it certain, 
their very situation alone gives them such an advantage 
over us, that we shall never be able to force them.” 
p 9ja Sicinius was going on with his remonstrance, when 
the consul in great anger cut him short ; bidding him 
not pretend to act the general, but remember his only 
business was to obey. He added, “But if you think 
there is too much danger in the enterprise, I shall em- 
ploy some other officer, who, less conceited of his own 
abilities, may succeed better. And you, mighty captain, 
you that have followed the wars forty years, that have 
been in 120 battles, and whose whole body is cdVered 
over with wounds, do you return t a Rome without hav- 
ving dared to face the enemy, and carry back to the forum 
that eloquent tongue, which is more formidable to .your 
fellow-citizens, than your sword is to the iEqui, and 
the enemies of your country ?” 

Sicinius, irritated by the general's reproaches* answer* 
ed him boldly, that he found he was^esolved either to 
destroy an old soldier, or to shame him, and for no other 
reason but his honest zeal for the public liberty 
that one was much easier to do than the other ; t 
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would march up to the enemy’s camp, and win it, or fell vurof 
in the attempt with all his cohort. These veterans then 
took their leave of the rest of the soldiers, who looked B C ''* S4, 
after them with weeping eyes, as after men sent to the „J£ y c ' on . 
slaughter. Happily for them they were under the con- * u, ’ hip • 
duct of an old officer who understood his trade. Sici- 
nius went round about a tedious way, and at length en- 
tered a great wood that seemed to stretch along the hills 
quite to the enemy’s camp. Here, having halted a mo- 
ment, “Cheer up, my lads; either lam much mis- 
taken, or I shall find some path that will lead us more 
safely to the enemy’s camp than that which our general 
pointed out, and by which we could not have approached 
it without being seen.” He then continued his march, 
and soon after met with a peasant, who serving him for 
a guide, conducted him at length to an eminence that 
overlooked the camp, and was not far from it. 

During this march the two armies came to an engage- p. en. 
ment in the plain. They fought a great while with equal 
courage, and victory did not declare for either side. The 
soldiers in the camp of the iEqui, not apprehending any 
danger from behind, were all got to the side next the 
plain to seethe fight. In this juncture Sicinius arrived 
on the other side, and finding it without sentinels, and 
quite defenceless, entered the camp at once. Then the 
veterans giving a loud shout fell upon the iEqui, whose 
eyes were turned another way. The sudden fright 
which seized the latter, made them imagine their ene- 
mies to be much more numerous than they were ; so 
that without staying to gather up their arms, all that 
could Apd out of the camp, and rap precipitately down 
to the main body of their army, carrying fear and con- 
fusion along with them. Sicinius followed them close, 
and came thundering upon the rear of that main body, 
engaged in battle with the Roman army. The iEqui, 
g jften and put to flight, lost 7000 men, the consuls 
«a.,: n g over the pursuit till night. 
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rome As soon as it was dark, and the action quite over, 
b c*m Sicinius retired with his veterans to the camp he had 

before taken. He had not lost one man, nor of the 

whole number was there one who had received a wound, 
suithip. With mutual embraces they congratulated each other 
on their good fortune, and all joined in heaping praises 
p.6t«. on their commander. About midnight Sicinius, full of 
resentment against the consuls, formed a resolution to 
hinder them, if possible, from having the honours of a 
triumph, at their return to Rome. His companions, 
to whom he imparted his design, having unanimously 
approved it, they cut the throats of the prisoners, killed 
the horses, set fire to the tents, the arms, and all the 
baggage (including the rich plunder which the iEqui 
had got in the territory of Tusculum), leaving none of 
those marks of victory which were required from a ge- 
neral when he demanded the triumph. He then march- 
ed away with extreme diligence, arrived at Rome with 
his cohort, and there gave an account to the people of 
what had passed, complaining of the inhumanity of the 
consuls, who, he said, had maliciously exposed 800 vete- 
rans to death, in all likelihood, unavoidable, and claim- 
ing the whole honour of the victory to himself and his 
cohort. Not only the people, but the senate entered 
with warmth into his resentments, and absolutely re- 
fused the consuls a triumph at their returfT/ 

f Hie reader will give what credit he pleases to this account from Dionysius, of 
what passed in the consulship of Romilios and Vetarius. Livy makes no mention of 
the disputes about the Agrarian law, or of Sicinius’s notable speech, or of the decree 
against the three patricians, or of Sicinius’s exploit in the war against the JSqUi. 
All that the Latin historian says of the events of this year is to the following effect : 
that the ten tribunes revived the affair of the bill [for an establishment of Jaws]. 
That their pursuit of it was interrupted by news from the Tusoulans f of the iEqui 
having invaded their territory : that the Romans could not refuse assistfcibe to such 
affectionate allies : that the consuls defeated the enemy in battle Dear the Algid as, 
slew 7000 of them, and got a great booty, which they sold, because money was want- 
ing in the treasury : that this angered the soldiers, and famished the tribane* with 
matter for. accusing the consols. Liv. b. 3. c. 31. 

Father Ronil)6 observes, that the learned, and Glarean in particular, have charged 
Livy with a faulty negligenoe, in passing over the dispute about the Agrarian law, 
Sicinius’s speech, and the condemnation of the three families. 

As to the Agrarian law, it seems not improbable, that the tribunes at 
brought it again into agitation, in order to terrify the nobles, and thereby * 
the pasting of Terentius’s bill concerning laws. And, perhaps, it wis t 

k * 1 
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And they had no sooner resigned the fasces (to Sp. £ome 
T arpeius and A. iEternius) but they were cited to ap- 

pear before an assembly of the people on a day fixed. 

Sicinius (whom the people had raised to the tribuneship) sixth con- 
charged Romilius ; one of the aediles charged Veturius. d!h1l 
T he accusation ran upon certain insults, 8 which, during 
their consulship, they had offered to the tribunes; and 
upon the affair of Sicinius and his veterans; and the £ ^ 
people ffned them both, Romilius in 10,000 asses, and 
Veturius in 15 , 000 . History does not inform us of the 
reason of the difference which the people made in their 
fines : it was perhaps because Veturius had the greater 
hand in the ill-treatment of Icilius’s apparitor. What 
favours this conjecture is, that at the same time a law 
passed, with the consent of both orders in the state, that 
any migistrate should have power to lay fines upon such 
persons as failed of due respect to his dignity : a prero- 
gative reserved before to the consuls only. But to 
prevent any particular magistrate from abusing and 

which occasioned the senate’s bo readily consenting presently after to let Terenlius’s 
proposal take place as to the substance of it. For this sadden compliance is not well 
accounted for by the historians. There seems to have been a compromise. Ceaso 
your pursuit of tbe partition of the lands, and you shall have a body of laws established. 

But as to Sicinius’a speech, tbe writers who are most fond of it, do themselves,, 
by their disagreement, furnish reasons to doubt. Dionysius, as we have seen, gives 
this hero twenty-five sets of furniture, for so many victories in single combats ; Pliny, 
b. 7. Val. Max. b. 3. and Solinus, o. 6 . allow him only eight. But then to make him 
amends (as Father Rouill£ observes) Val. Max. gives him 180 collars instead of 
only eighty-eight, aiyLPliny above 160 bracelets instead of only sixty. 

The reason why fflvy says nothing of Sicinius’s exploit in tbe war, which Vetu- 
rius and Romilius conducted against the .dEqui, is evident : he did not believe one 
word of it. What he relates is contradictory to Dionysius's account For, accord- 
ing to the Latin historian, the consuls sold all the plenteous spoil of the enemy, and 
sent the produce to the treasury; whereas, according to the Greek historian, Sioi- 
nios burnt and destroyed every thing, to the end that the consuls, having no marks 
of victory to shew, might be refused a triumph. 

If one considers the singular negligence of the consuls after tbe victory, with 
regard to the enemy’s camp, which contained such a rich booty ; tbe monstrous 
bleaches of discipline imputed to that old soldier Sicinius ; the injustice which, in 
burning the spoil, be is guilty of towards the consuls’ troops, who expected to share 
it among them, and with whom he was in terms of affection ; and, lastly, the senate’s 
approving all this conduct, and taking part with him against the consuls : I say, if 
ope considers these things, it may incline one to believe, that Dionysius borrowed his 
account from some memoirs as authentic as tbe history of Guy earl of Warwick. 

« When Livy (b. 3.e. 31.) tells us, that tbe consuls, by selling the booty for the 
use of the treasury [instead of giving it to the soldiers] furnished the tribunes with 

« pouting them to the plebeians, he probably means no more, but that the 
3k advantage of tbe anger which this proceeding raised in the minds of 
» to forward a prosecution of the consuls on another accusation, namely, 
aces in the dispute about the law. 
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Iome s * re * c h ,n g his authority in this point, it was provided 
m- by the same law, that the highest fines for such offences 

B.C.453. / i - m . . . 

should never exceed the value of two oxen and thirty 

Fifty- , J 

sixth con- SneCD. 

sulship. 


CHAP. XXVI. 

Sect. I. The tribunes, finding they cannot by any means bring the oonsaU to hear 
of the Agrarian law, return to the pursuit of the Terentian. Romilius, whom tbe 
people had lately fined, takes part with them on this occasion. At bfo motion both 
senate and people agree to send deputies to Athens, to copy out tbe laws of Solon, 
and of the other lawgivers of Greece, in order to form thereby a body of Roman 
law, to be the future rule to the magistrates in all the parts of their administration. 

300. The next year (when Sextus Quintilius and P. Horatius are consuls) there is 
neither war abroad, nor contention at home, but Rome is dreadfully afflicted by a 

301. plague. II. In the following consulate ofP. Sestins and T. Menenius, the de- 
puties return from Grt see. The people press the nomination of the ten commis- 
sioners, or decemvirs, who are to compile the new laws. The consuls, to avoid 
proceeding in this atTair, insist upon a previous eleotion of their successors, under 

Appius whose administration it is to be settled. Appius Claudius (son of that Appius who 
Claudi- killed himself, and grandson of the first Appius) is chosen with T. Genucius. 
us IIJ. After this, Menenius pretends sickness. The consuls elect, to please the people, 
offer to forego their pretensions to the consulate, rather than hinder the immediate 
nomination of the decemvirs. Sestins, the colleague of Menenius, assembles the 
senate, where it is carried by a majority to create decemvirs, and tbe tribunes, 

302. after some struggle, oonsent to let them be all patricians. 111. The election ia 

Decern- made in tbe cotnitia by centuries, where Appius is the first named. Tbe decem- 

virs] virs, having entered upon their office, behave themselves much to the satisfaction 
govern- of the people. They compose ten tables of laws, which are approved by theeen- 
ment lories assembled, 
and 

§. i. The law before mentioned, concerning fines for 
b,'io! * disrespect to magistrates, had (according to Dionysius) 
Grt? 4 ' been proposed by the present consuls, Tarpeius and 
j^Sternius, to make their court to the people. For these 
consuls were terrified by the ill-treatmen]jpf their prede- 
cessors, h whose cause the senate had but weakly defend- 
ed, after giving them encouragement to hope an effec- 
tual protection. And by the same terror they were in- 
duced to side with the tribunes in the project for an 
establishment of laws, and move it in the senate. The 

h Livy, on the contrary, represents Tarpeius and AStemius as not Intimidated in 
tbe least, by^ tbe misfortune of their predecessors, but boldly saying, “'the commons 
and their tribunes may fine ns likewise, if they please, yet they shaft not prevail to 
get their bill passed that the tribunes, then dropping their bill, and assuming a 
milder manner than hitherto, desired of the fathers, “ that they would put an end to 
Ibe contentioD, and if plebeian laws were disagreeable to them, would fit least suffer 
legislators to bo created, partly out of the nobles, partly oot of tbO commons, for 
establishing laws of equality in point of liberty that tbe senate expren|K^^fs - 
like to the substance of tbe proposal, and objected only to tbe admiision&f 
into tbe number of tbe legislators : and that, after some struggle, tbe trif 
this point. Liv. b. 3. c. 31. 
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house was now divided in opinion, and to the great 
surprise of every body, Romilius, whom the people had *». 
so lately*fined, declared for granting, to the people the ■ ' . ' ■ 
laws they so much desired. He assigned, for the reason ™h’con- 
of his change, the experienced want of resolution in the ,ul,wp * 
senate, to support the consuls in their opposition to the 
tribunes. And as to forming a body of laws, he ad- 
vised the fathers to send , deputies into Greece, who 
should copy the celebrated laws of Solon at Athens, and 
likewise inform themselves of the laws and customs of 
the other Grecian states ; after whose return the consuls 
and senate should appoint commissioners to make choice 
of such of the Grecian laws as were most suitable to 
the present constitution of the Roman republic. 

This advice of Romilius both prevailed in the senate p. m . 
and pleased the people. Sicinius, his late enemy, pro- 
tested that for the future he should ever be his friend. 

Nay, he went farther, and in the name of the people, 
remitted him the fine he had been condemned to pay. 

But, as the money had been consecrated to Ceres, Ro- 
milius rejected this favour, as thinking he could not 
accept it without sacrilege. 

A decree conformable to Romilius’s proposal being 
passed by the senate, and confirmed by the people, Sp. 
Posthumius, A. Manlius, and S. Sulpitius, were soon 
after commissioned and sent away to^make the collection 
of Grecian laws. No foreign enemies disturbed the state 
this year. Nor in the following consulship of P. Hora - year of 
tius and Sextus Quintilius, was there either war abroad R £S! B 
or contention at home : but the plague afflicted almost B,c ' 4 ” * 
all Italy. The consul Quintilius, four tribunes of the 
people, and great numbers of citizens, of all ranks and ," 1 n p ‘ uU 
conditions, died of it. The people, to avoid it, dispersed 
themselves about the country. Rome, in this general p- 6 ®f- 
desolation, became a desert, and some surprise was to 
be^wed from the iEqui, the Volsci, and the Sabines : 

, ^pestilence raging among them too with the same 
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fury, their calamity served instead of strength and de- 
fence to the republic. 

Ymat §. xi. The next year, in the consulship of#. Sestius 
soi. and T. Menenius, the plague ceased : and the ambas- 
B ‘ c,4ai ‘ sadors, who had been sent into Greece, returned to 
fi'/hth Rome. Presently the tribunes became very urgent for 
»h"p. ul a nomination of legislators to enter on the great work. 
The consuls, unwilling to have their magistracy the 
epoch of an innovation so disadvantageous to the nobles, 
b 'e?8 P ut business under various pretences. At fjret 

era- ’ they alleged in excuse of the delay, that the affair in ques- 
tion being to be settled in the consulship of their suc- 
cessors, nothing ought to be done in it, till those suc- 
cessors were appointed, nor indeed without their parti- 
cipation. To this the tribunes made no objection ; but, 
it is probable, that their impatience hastened the meet- 
ing of the centuries ; for these were assembled before 
the usual time. They named Appius Claudius (grand- 
son of the first of that name) and T. Genucius to the 
consulship. After this election, Menenius, to get rid of 
the importunity of the tribunes, pretended sickness, and 
stayed at home. And as for Sestius, he excused him- 
self by saying, that it would not be decent for him to act 
in so great an affair without his colleague ; and he re- 
ferred them to the consuls elect. To these the tri- 
bunes applied themselves, and by much solicitation and 
fine promises entirely gained them. Appius, in an as- 
sembly of the people, to which he went at the desire of 
the tribunes, made a speech upon the reasonableness of 
establishing laws equally favourable to all ; an establish- 
ment which, he said, would put an end to the conten- 
tion between the two parties, and make Rome, which 
had been so long divided, as it were, into two states, be- 
come one commonwealth. He added, that if the elec- 
tion of himself and his colleague to the consulship should 
be offered by any person as an objection to the jgjgae^ 
diate appointment of legislators, they were bot 
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{provided the senate approved it) to relinquish their Year of 
pretensions to that dignity. mi. 

Whdk the people had first bestowed the highest praise ~ - ‘ 
on those two patricians for their disinterested virtue, they 
ran in crowds to the senate-house. Minucius being still 
sick, or pretending to be so, Sestius alone (whom per- ° T9 ‘ 
haps the tribunes had gained by a promise to make him 
one of the legislators) convened the fathers, and pro- 
posed the business. After some opposition from the 
yjprm advocates for all old customs, the opinion of the 
consuls elect prevailed ; and, at the motion of Appius, 
it was agreed, that ten persons, to be chosen out of the 
body of the senate, should for one year, commencing 
from the day of their nomination, be invested, for the 
government of the state, with an authority from which 
there should lie no appeal ; and that the consular, the 
tribunitian/ and all the other magistracies should be 
suppressed during that space of time. 

These decemvirs were to draw up a body of laws ex- 
tracted from those of Greece, and then communicate the 
work to the senate and people for their approbation and 
confirmation. 

The tribunes contended awhile for the admission of ur T . 
some plebeians into the number of the legislators, but c.' 3 t. 
at length" yielded this point, on condition that the de- 
cemvirs should not abrogate the Ioilian law [relating to it>ui. 
Mount Aventine] nor the laws regarding the functions 
and privileges of the tribunes. 

* §. m. Shortly after, a solemn assembly was held of v««rof 
the whole Roman people convened by centuries, and so*, 
when the auspices had been taken, and the other cere- B - C i* ia ' 
monies of religion performed, they proceeded to the elec- 
tion of the decemvirs. Appius Claudius and T. Genu- 
eius were the first named; it was thought they deserved 

1 Tbit it the Unit instance of suspending the tribnnesbip. The functions of the P* ® eo - 
tribanes had hitherto been always preserved, even onder the dictators, and when all ^ Va b * 
ofh€^*%gistraoies ceased. The reason was, that the tribunes were not properly 3 ‘ c * sa * 
but only protectors of the people against any oppressions by the xnagis- 
S®!?* ’ wfflnt Qnsest. Rom. p. 283. 
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koste ^' S honourable preference for the generous abdication 
b t!i» the y ma( k of the consulship ; then L. Sestiqs, the coh- 

sul who had brought this matter before the senaATagainst 

d««m- his colleague’s will ; Sp. Posthumius, S. Sulpitius, and 
vir * ' A. Manlius, the three deputies who had been sent into 
Greece ; T. Romilius, who had proposed that deputa- 
tion ; and to these were added C. Julius, T. Veturius, 
and P. Horatius, all consulars, and men of distinction, 
but too old, as some say, to oppose with resolution the 
sentiments of their colleagues. Appius, by the fav^r 
he had acquired with the people, had the modelling of 
this magistracy. 

The decemvirs agreed among themselves that only one 
of them at a time should have the fasces, assemble the 
senate, confirm decrees, and act in all respects as supreme 
magistrate. To this honour they were to succeed by 
turns, each enjoying it one whole day, and then resign- 
ing it to another ; and while one had the badges of so- 
vereign power, the other nine differed not, in their ap- 
pearance, from private persons, excepting that each of 
them was attended by an officer called Accensius, who 
walked before him. 

They repaired every morning, each in his turn, to 
their tribunal in the forum, to dispense justice, which 
they did with so much impartiality, that the people, 
charmed with their conduct, seemed to have forgot their 
tribunes. Most of them prayed to the gods for the con- 
tinuance of a government so full of moderation $ nay, 
there were many plebeians, who declared that, instead of 
restoring the consulate and tribunate, the best thing 
they could do would be, to find ways to make the decem- 
virate perpetual. 

The people looked upon themselves as chiefly indebt- 
ed to Appius for the present felicity they enjoyed. And, 
indeed, by the good understanding he lived in with his 
colleagues, and by his affable behaviour to the peo; 
acquired universally the reputation of superior 
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Prom being an austere patrician who crossed the pie- ym* »r 
faeians in ajl their pretensions, he was changed to a very so*. 
PopliccNh: nobody so gracious and condescending as 
Appius: he could call the citizens he met by their 
names : he saluted even the meanest of the populace, ’ ir ***‘ 
giving them all assurances of his good-will and concern 
for their interests. 

The decemvirs applied themselves diligently this whole x>. h»i. 
year to their work, which, when completed, theyex-p.«i. 
f|gsed in ten tables, fixed up in the forum ; and then £7.' 
wtth great modesty represented to the people assembled, c ‘ 

“ that they did not know they had omitted any thing 
necessary to the establishment of that equality which 
ought to be among the members of a free republic. 11 
That nevertheless they would have their fellow- citizens 
examine the performance carefully, and declare freely 
what they conceived ought to be retrenched or added ; 
to the intent that the Roman people might for the fu- 
ture live under laws which they might be said to have 
proposed as well as enacted.” The decemvirs for some d. h*i. 
time sat daily in the forum to receive remonstrances ; p !«m. 
and whoever had any thing to object against the laws 
was readily heard. And when all necessary corrections 
and amendments had been made, and the people in ge- 
neral seemed to be well satisfied, the ten tables were 
carried before the senate, and there approved by an ex- 
press decree : soon after which, the decemvirs convened 
an assembly of the centuries, where the laws, being first 
read over, were confirmed by the unanimous voices of 
the whole Roman people. 


* It is said (Plin.b. 34. cap. 5. Strabo, b. 14.') that the laws of Greece were ex- 
plained to tbe decemvirs by one Hermodorus of Ephesus, who happened to be at 
Rome ; and that Heraclitus, the friend of Hermodorus, wrote biin a congratulatory 
letter on tbe fibre be bad in drawing up tbe Reman laws, adding, that in a dream 
be, had seen all the nations of the earth bowing down before these laws, and worship* 
f% them in the Persian manner. 


2 M 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

Fragments of the Ten Tables of Laws before mentioned, as they have been collected 
and digested by the learned Jesuits, Catron and RoniH6, and also of the Two 
Tables of Laws soon after added to (be Ten. 

TABLE I. 

OF LAWSUITS. 

# 

Year of i* Law. Go immediately with the person who cites 
R w*. E you before the judge. 

B,c -' tso - ii. Law. If the person you cite refuses to go with 
decem- y ou before the judge, take some that are present to be 
virate. witnesses of it, and you shall have a right to compel 
him to appear. 

in. Law. If the person cited endeavours to escape 
from you, or puts himself into a posture of resistance, 
you may seize his body. 

iv. Law. If the person prosecuted be old, or infirm, 
let him be carried in a jumentum or open carriage. But 
if he refuse that, the prosecutor shall not be obliged to 
provide him an arcera, or a covered carriage. 

v. Law. But if the person cited find a surety, let 
him go. 

vi. Law. Only a rich man shall be security for a rich 
man. But any security shall be sufficient for a poor man. 

vii. Law. The judge shall give judgment according 
to the agreement made between the two parties, by the 
way. 

vm. Law. If the person cited has made no agree- 
ment with his adversary, let the praetor hear the cause 
from sunrising till noon ; and let. both parties he prer 
sent- when it is heard, whether it be in the f^rtim, ofr 
comitium. ^ 

ix. Law. Let the same praetor give judg*^“* £ 
afternoon, though but one of the parties'^ P 
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x. taw. Let no judgments be given after the going 
down of the sun. so*. 

XI. £aw. When the parties have pitched upon a B ‘ * S °‘ 
judge or arbitrator by consent, let them give securities d«<L 
that they will appear. Let him who does not appear in vin “*’ 
court pay the penalty agreed upon, unless he was hin- 
dered by some great fit of sickness, or by the perform- 
ance of some vow, or by business of state, or by some 
indispensable engagement with a foreigner. If any one 
Of these impediments happen to the judge or arbitrator, 
or either of the parties, let the hearing be put off" to 
another day. 

xii. Law. Whoever 1 shall not be able to bring any 
witnesses to prove his pretensions before the judge, may 
go and make a clamour for three days together, before 
his adversary’s house. 

TABLE II. 

OP BOBBERIES. 

i. Law. He that is attacked by a robber in the night, 
let him not be punished if he kills him. 

ii. Law. If the robbery be committed by day, and if 
the robber be taken in the fact, let him be beaten with 

1 The plaintiff was often disappointed of his demand npon the defendant, and the 
prosecution declared nnll, for want of witnesses. In order to remove this inconve- 
nience, the decemviri made a law, which gave the person injured leave to go to the 
door ofhis house whom he intended to prosecute ; to repeat the subject of his com- 
plaint with a loud voioe : and even to have recourse to invectives if there was occa- 
sion : and to oontinue this for three market-days together, because the country people 
oatne then to Rome, about their business. Hence came the custom, which continues 
to this day, of sending three summons, before judgmeut is given by default. If after 
these repeated clamours the person cited still refused to make restitution, the plain- 
tiff had a right to call those in the neighbourhood who heard him, as witnesses, and 
go la with them, even by force, into his adversary's house, and there seize his own 
goods wherever he found them. The law was thus expressed. Cui testimonium de* 
fuerit , «s tertiis diebus , obportum, obvagulatum ito ; that is to say, “ ei qui testimonial 
destituitar, liceat, tertiis nuudinis, ream ante sedes, convitiis et clamoribus appetere." 
According to Festus, portus had anciently the same signification as domus or aides* 

The word obvagulatum is, says Festus, put for quastionem cum convitio, i. e. a de- 
mand made with great ontcrias and invectives. In this sense the civilians interpret 
life verb vagulo, which they derive from the verb vagio. 

Turnsb.b.2. advers. c. $6. and Salmasios Observ. ad jus. Attic, et Ro. cap. 30* 
elate tikis law in a different manner. Their interpretation of it is this : if the plaintiff 
oans^ferodnoe his witnesses, let him go to the honse of him whose testimony he had 
■ * expect j and let him require him to hear witness for him with great eries, 

i fnjiurious reflections, if the witness obstinately persist! in the reusing it. 

2 M 2 
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Ro*Mfe ro ^®> a nd become the slave of him whom he robbed. If 
the robber be a slave already, let him be beaten with 
— — - rods, and thrown down headlong from the top t>f the 
Ilnm. Capitol. If he be a child under the age of puberty, let 
” r * t *' him be corrected, according to the praetor’s discretion, 
and let reparation be made to the injured party. 

hi. Law. When robbers attack any person with arms, 
if the person attacked has cried out for help, he shall 
not be punished if he kill the robbers. 

iv. Law. When upon a legal search any stolen goods, 
are found in a house, the robbery shall be punished upon 
the spot, as if openly and publicly committed. 

v. Law. For robberies committed privately, the rob- 
ber shall be condemned to pay double the value of the 
things stolen. 

vi. Law. Whosoever shall cut down trees which do 
not belong to him, he shall pay twenty-five asses of brass 
for every tree so felled. 

vn. Law. If any one comes privately, by night, and 
treads down another man’s field of corn, or reaps his 
harvest, let him be hanged up, and put to death, as a 
victim devoted to Ceres. But if he be a child, under 
the age of puberty, let the praetor order him to be cor- 
rected as he shall think fit, or let double satisfaction be 
made for the damage he has done. 

viii. Law. If a robber and the person robbed agree 
together upon terms of restitution, no farther action 
shall lie against the robber. 

ix. Law. Prescription shall never be pleaded as a 
right to stolen goods, nor shall a foreigner have a right 
to the goods of any Roman citizen, by the longest pos- 
session, 

‘ x. Law. If any one betrays his trust, with respect to 
what is. deposited in his hands, let him pay double the 
value of what was so deposited, to him who intrusted 
him with it. 

xi. Law. If any one finds any of his goods 
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other man’s possession, who became possessed of them Year of 
by a breach of trust, let the praetor nominate three arbi- 
tratord to judge of it : and let the wrongful possessor B ‘ c ‘* 50 , 
pay double the value of what he has gained by detaining 
them. vir “*- 

xii. Law. If a slave has committed a robbery, or 
done any damage, with the privity and at the instigation 
of his master, let the master deliver up the slave to the 
person injured, by way of compensation. 

TABLE III. 

OF LOANS, AND THE RIGHT OF CREDITORS 
OVER THEIR DEBTORS. 

i. Law. Let him who takes more than one per cent, 
interest for money, be condemned to pay four times the 
sum lent. 

ii. Law. When any person acknowledges a debt, or 
is condemned to pay it, the creditor shall give his debtor 
thirty days for the payment of it: after which, he shall 
cause him to be seized, and brought before a judge. 

nr. Law. If the debtor refuses to pay his debt, and 
can find no security, his creditor may carry him home, 
and either tie him by the neck, or put irons upon his 
feet, provided the chain does not weigh above fifteen 
pounds : but it may be lighter, if he pleases. 

iv. Law. If tl^g captive debtor will live at his own 
expense, let him ; if not, let him who keeps him in 
chains allow him a pound of meal a day, or more if he 
pleases. 

v. Law. The creditor may keep his debtor prisoner 
for sixty days. If in this time the debtor does not fiqd 
means to pay him, he that detains him shall bring him 
Out before the people three market-days, and proclaim 
the sum of which he has been defrauded. 

Law. If the debtor be insolvent to several cre- 
^\let-his body be cut in pieces on the third market- 
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rome d & y* ^ ma y he .cut into more nr fewer pieces with im- 
3 o«. punity : or, if his creditors consent to it, let him be sold 
— — - to foreigners beyortd the Tiber. 

dectm- 

TABLE IV. 

OK THE RIGHT OK FATHERS OF FAMILIES. 

i. Law. Let a father have the power of life and death 
over his legitimate children, and let him sell them when 
he pleases. 

11. Law. But, if a father has sold his son three times, 
let the'son then be out of his father’s power. 

hi. Law. If a father ^has a child born which is mon- 
strously deformed, let him kill him immediately. 

iv. Law. Let not a son, whooe father has so far 
neglected his education as not to teach him a trade, be 
ob.iged to maintain his lather in want; otherwise let all 
sons be obliged to relieve their fathers. 

v. Law. Let not a bastard be obliged to work to 
maintain his father. 


TABLE V. 

OF INHERITANCES AND GUARDIANSHIPS. 

i. Law. After the death of a father of a family, let 
the disposition be made of his estate, and his appoint- 
ment concerning the guardianship of his children be 
observed. 

ii. Law. If he dies intestate, and has no children to 
succeed him, let his nearest relation*be his heir ; if he 
has no near relation, let a man of his own name be his 
heir. 

hi. Law. When a freedman dies intestate, and with- 
out heirs, if his patron be alive, or has left children, let 
the effects of the freedman go to the family of his 
patrol), 

iv. Law. After the death of a debtor, his debts shall 
he paid by his heirs, in proportion to the share they^ve 
in hijs, inheritance. After this, they may divide tl 
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of his effects, if they please, and the praetor shall appoint 
three arbitrators to make the division. • *«*• , 

B#C 490- 

v. Law. If a father of a family dies' intestate, and leaves — 

an heir under age, let the child’s nearest relation be his d!«m- 
guardian. vi ” t *- 

vi. Law. If any one becomes mad, or prodigal, and 
has nobody to take care of him, let a relation, or, if he 
has none, a man of his own name, have the care of his 
person and estate. 

TABLE VI. 

OF PROPERTY AND POSSESSION. 

i. Law. When a man conveys his estate to another, 
let the terms of the conveyance create the right. 

ii. La\ . At a slave, who was made free on condition 
of paying a certain sum, be afterward sold, let him be 
set at liberty, if he pays the person who has bought him 
the sum r^reed upon. 

in. Law. Let not any piece of merchandise, though 
sol.’ and delivered, belong to the buyer, till he has paid 
for it. 

r v. Law. Let two years’ possession amount to a pre- 
scription for lands, and one for moveables. 

v. Law. In litigated cases the presumption shall al- 
ways be on the side of the possessor ; and in disputes 
about liberty or slavery, the presumption shall always be 
on the side of liberty. 

TABLE VII. 

OF TRESPASSES AND DAMAGES. 

i. Law. If a beast does any damage in a field, let the 
master of the beast make satisfaction, or give up his 
beast. 

ii. Law. If ybu find a rafter or a pole which belongs 
to you, in another man’s house or vineyard, and they 
arf made use of, do not pull down the house, or ruin 
rtFAiueyard; but make the possessor pay double the 
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y*u «r value of the thine stolen : and when the house is de- 
so*, stroyed, or the pole taken out of the vineyard, then 

B. C. 430. .... 

. seize what is your own. 

ff "*- hi. Law. Whoever shall maliciously set fire to another 

Tint*. man ’ s house, or a heap of corn near his house, shall be 
imprisoned, scourged, and burnt to death. If he did it 
by accident, let him repair the damage ; and if he be a 
poor man, let him be slightly corrected. 

iv. Law. Whoever shall deprive another of the use 
of a limb, shall be punished according to the law of re- 
taliation, if the person injured does not agree to accept 
some other satisfaction. 

v. Law. If he has only dislocated a bone, let him pay 
300 pounds of brass, if the sufferer be a freedman, and 
1 50 if he be a slave. 

vi. Law. For common blows with the fist, and injuri- 
ous words, the punishment shall be 25 asses of brass. 

vn. Law. Whoever slanders another by words, or 
defamatory verses, and injutes his reputation, shall be 
beaten with a club. 

vin. Law. Let him who has once been a witness, and 
refuses to bear witness again, though a public person, be 
deemed infamous, and made incapable of bearing wit- 
ness any more. 

ix. Law. Let every false witness be thrown down 
headlong from the capitol. 

x. Law. Whoever shall wilfully kill a freedman, or 
shall make use of magical words to hurt him, or shall 
have prepared poison for him, or given it to him, shall 
be punished as a homicide. 

xi. Law. Let all parricides be thrown into the river* 
sewed up in a leather bag, and with their heads veiled. 

xxi. Law. The guardian who manages the affairs of 
his ward ill, shall be reprimanded; and if he be found 
to have cheated him, he shall restore double. 

xm. Law. A patron who shall have defraude 
client, lhall be execrable. 
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TABLE VIII. »o«* 

302 » 

B,C»450. 

OF ESTATES IN THE COUNTRY. 

* First 

i. Law. Let the space of two feet and a half of ground <>««»- 
be always left between one house and another. 

ri. Law. Societies may make what by-laws they please 
among themselves, provided they do not interfere with 
the public laws. 

hi. Law. When two neighbours have any disputes 
about their bounds, the praetor shall assign them three 
arbitrators. » 

iv. Law. When a tree planted in a field does injury 
to an adjoining field by its shade, let its branches be cut 
off fifteen feet high. 

v. Law. If the fruit of a tree falls into a neighbouring 
field, the owner of the tree may go and pick it up. 

vi. Law. If a man would make a drain, to carry off 
the rain-water from his ground to his neighbour’s, let 
the praetor appoint three arbitrators, to judge of the 
damage the water may do, and prevent it. 

vii. Law. Roads shall be eight feet wide, where they 
run straight; and where they turn, sixteen. 

viii. Law. If a road between two fields be bad, the 
traveller may drive through which field he pleases. 

TABLE IX. 

OF THE COMMON RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE. 

i. Law. Let not privilege be granted to any person. 

ii. Law. Let both debtors who are got out of slavery, 
and strangers who have rebelled and returned to their 
duty, be restored to their ancient rights, as if they never 
offended. 

in. Law. It shall be a capital crime for a judge or 
arbitrator to take money for passing judgment. 

iv. Law. Let all causes, relating to the life, liberty, 
or fights, of a Roman citizen, be tried only in oomitia 
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v. Law. Let the people appoint quaestors, to take 
cognizance of all capital cases. 

vi. Law. Whoever shall hold seditious assemblies in 
the city by night, shall be put to death. 

vii. Law. Let him who shall have solicited a fo- 
reigner to declare himself against Rome, or shall have 
delivered up a Roman citizen to a foreigner, lose his 
life. 

vm. Law. Let only the last laws of the people be in 
force [i.e. let the last supersede all former ones, in the 
same case made and provided.] 

TABLE X. 

OF FUNERALS, AND ALL CEREMONIES RELATING ' 
TO THE DEAD. 

i. Law. Let no dead body be interred or burnt within 
the city. 

ii. Law. Let all costliness and excessive wailings be 
banished from funerals. 

in. Law. Let not the wood with which funeral-piles 
are built, be cut with a saw. m 

iv. Law. Let the dead body be covered with no more 
than three habits, bordered with purple ; and let no more 
than ten players upon the flute be employed in cele- 
brating the obsequies." 

v. Law. Let not the women tear their faces, or dis- 
figure themselves, or make hideous outcries. 

vi. Law. Let not any part of a dead body be carried 

* Uogum ascia ne polito , are Ifae Latin words of this law, which seems to bate 
passed from the Athenians to the Romans. Solon, and after him Phaierios, forbade 
the use of joinery, and the ornaments of sculpture in the building of sepulchres. 

n it was a law established by Solon, tltat no more than three robes should be buried 
or burnt with the corpse ; it being customary among the ancients to load the funeral- 
pile or fill the sepulchre with rich habits, and all the valuable things the deceased had 
had in his lifetime ; agreeable to these lines of Virgil in bis sixth jfineid, V. $20. 

Turn membra toro defleta reponunt, 

Purpureasque sopdr vestes, velamina nota, 

Conjiciunt. 

tfce tagf clause of this Jaw did not binder the Romans from joining 
flutes in He funerals of great men. 
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away, in order to perforin other obsequies for the de- 
ceased, unless he died in war, or out of his own country. 0 

vii. Law. Let no slaves be embalmed after their — — 
death ; let their be no drinking round a dead body •, nor 

let any perfumed liquors be poured upon it. 

viii. Law. Let no crowns, festoons, perfuming-pots, 
or any kind of perfume, be carried to funerals. 

ix. Law. If the deceased has merited a crown in the 
public games, by any exploit of his own, or the expert- 
ness of his slaves, or the swiftness of his horses, let his 
panegyric be made at his funeral, and let his relations 
have leave to put a crown upon his head, as well during 
the seven days he remains in the house, as when he is 
carried to be buried. 

x. Law. Let no man have more than one funeral 
made for him, or than one bed put under him. 

xi. Law. Let no gold be used in any obsequies, unless 
the jaw of the deceased has been tied up with a gold 


° The civilians have given us this law, after Tully, de Legib. b. 2. c. 24. thus, 
“ homini morluo ne ossa legito, quo post funus faciat, extra quatn si belli, endove hos- 
lico, morions esoit.” It often happened at Rome, that the friends and relations of the 
deceased carried oiF some parts of his body, during the celebration of the obsequies, 
in order to perform another funeral for him in private : which multiplied expenses, 
and renewed useless grief. The decemviri therefore forbade this oustom. Never- 
theless, the practioe of interring still continued at Rome, even with regard to those 
bodies which were burnt. The relations and friends of the deceased reserved a small 
part of Ilia body, a finger, for instance, or a bone, and buried it with as much cere- 
mony, as if it had been the whole body. By this means the Romans intended to 
preserve the ancient custom of burial, ( without which,’ says Cicero, * the place 
where the body bad been burnt, was not consecrated by religion, nor therefore could 
any one legally build a sepulchre there.’ “ Nam priusquam in os injecta gleba est, 
locus tUe, obi crematuro est corpus, nihil liabet religionis. Injects glebd, turn et illic 
humatus est, et sepulorum vocatur, ac tumdenique mnlta religiosa jura complectitur.” 
The law makes an exception for those who had died in war, or in a distant country, 
or who had been devoured by some wild beast. See. It was lawful to make a funeral 
pomp for such, in honour of their bravery, and to erect one of those tombs for them, 
which the ancients called * cenolaphia.’ It was a received opinion, according to the 
superstition of those times, that these empty sepulchres were retreats for the wan- 
dering souls of those who had had no burial. This defect was supplied by throwing 
three handfuls of earth upon the tomb, and calling the deceased by his name three 
times, iEneas paid this tribute to the memory of young Polydorus : 

Ergo instauramus Polydoro funus, et iogens 
Aggeritar tumulo tellus : stant mambas arm : 

* animamque sepulcro 

Condimus, et magna supremum vooe ciemus. ASneid 3. 62. 

ft - : ’ - — J *§ ofibese monuments, which looked like sepulchres : 

Et grope in Uunulis, sine corpora, nominalegi. 
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r«rof thread. In that case the corpse may be interred or burnt 
R ?o«! E with the gold thread. 

B^c. 4 w. XJI< L3 W p or th e future, let no sepulchre be built, 
or funeral-pile raised, within sixty feet of any house, 
Tir “*' without the consent of the owner of the house. 

xin. Law. Prescription shall never be pleaded against 
a man's right to his burial-place, or the entrance to it. 

TABLE XI. 

OF THE WORSHIP OF THE GODS, AND OF RELIGION. 

i. Law. Let all persons come with purity and piety 
41th ud to the assemblies of religion, and banish all extravagance 
bleswere from thence. If any one does otherwise, may the gods 

not drawn .1 1 . . 

up tm the themselves revenge it. 

3M,lo" 11. Law. Let no person have particular gods of his 
5 S" d f 1,11 own; or worship any new and foreign ones in private, 
Rome ' unless they are authorized by public authority. 

hi. Law. Let every one enjoy the temples conse- 
crated by his forefathers, the sacred groves in his fields, 
and the oratories of his Lares. And let every one ob- 
serve the rites used in his own family, and by his ances- 
tors, in the worship of his domestic gods. 

iv. Law. Honour the gods of heaven, not only those 
who have always been esteemed such, but those likewise 
whose merit has raised them thither, as Hercules, Bac- 
chus, JBsculapius, Castor, Pollux, and Romulus. 

v. Law. Let those commendable qualities, by which 
heroes obtained heaven, be ranked among the gods, as 
understanding, virtue, piety, fidelity ; and let temples be 
erected to them. But let ho worship ever be paid to 
any vice. 

vi. Law. Let the most authorized ceremonies be ob- 
served. 

vii. Law. Let lawsuits be suspended on festivals, and 
let the slaves have leave to celebrate them after they 
have done their work. That it may be known oqjthat 
days they fall, let them be set down in the caleqjj 
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viii. Law. Let the priests offer up in sacrifice to the Ymot 
gods, on certain days, the fruits of the earth, and her 

ries : and on other days abundance of milk, and young B ' c ~ 4a °‘ 
victims. For fear this ceremony should be omitted, the 
priests shall end their year with it. Let them likewise 
take care to choose for every god the victim he likes. 

Let there be priests appointed for some gods, flamines 
for others, and pontifices to preside over them all. 

ix. Law. Let no woman be present at the sacrifices 
which are offered up in the night, except at those which 
are made for the people, with the usual ceremonies. Nor 
let any one be initiated in any mysteries brought from 
Greece, but those of Ceres. 

x. Law. If any one steals what belongs, or is devoted 
to the gods, let him be punished as a parricide. • 

xi. Law. Leave perjury to be punished with death 
by the gods, and let it be punished with perpetual dis- 
grace by men. 

xii. Law. Let the pontifices punish incest with 
death. 

xiii. Law. Let every one strictly perform his vows : 
but let no wicked person dare to make any offerings to 
the gods. 

xiv. Law. Let no man dedicate his field to the ser- 
vice of the altar ; and let him be discreet in his offer- 
ings of gold, silver, or ivory. Let no man dedicate a 
litigated estate to the gods : if he does, he shall pay 
double the value of it to him, whose right it shall appear 
to be. 

xv. Law. Let every man constantly observe his 
family-festivals. 

xvi. Law. Let him who has been guilty of any of 
those faults, which make men execrable, and are not to 
bo atoned for by expiations, be deemed impious. But 
let the priests expiate such as are to be expiated. p 

p Sacr um commissam, quod Deque expiari potent, impie oommissum cat : quod 
expi*<’ roterit, pabliei gaoerdotea expianto.” That is to say, a premeditated crime 
be expiated by the blood of victims, because it implied a formal contempt 
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TABLE XII. 


OF MARRIAGES, AND THE RIGHTS OF HUSBANDS. 

Pint 

1 ‘ ^aw. When a woman shall have cohabited with a 
man for a whole year, without having been three nights 
absent from him, let her be deemed his wife .* 1 

ii. Law. If a man catches his wife in adultery, or 
finds her drunk, he may, with the consent of her rela- 
tions, punish her even with death. 

hi. Law. When a man will put away his wife, the 
form of doing it shall be by taking from her the keys of 
the house, and giving her what she brought. This shall 
be the manner of a divorce. 

iv. Law. A child born of a widow, in the tenth 
month after the decease of her husband shall be deemed 
legitimate. 

v. Law. It shall not be lawful for the patricians to 
intermarry with the plebeians/ 


of the gods. It therefore was the guilty person’s business to repair the injury he 
had done religion by repentance and legal satisfaction. 

4 This law is quoted by Aulus Gellius, (b. 3. c. 2.) and by Macrobius SaLurnal. 
(b. 1. o. 3.) The civilians state it as follows : 11 Mulieris, quae annum, matrimonii ergo, 
apud virum remansit, ni tri noctium ab eo, usurpandi ergo, abescit, usus esto,” i. e. 
Let a man be absolute master of a woman, who has cohabited with him for the space 
of one year, provided that, in all this time, she has not been absent from him three 
nights. She then became his wife, yet not in such a manner, as to be a sharer in 
the husband's goods, or to have a right to his inheritance. So that this was being in 
a condition much below that of a lawful wife ; by which we mean one whose mar- 
riage was solemnized with the usual ceremonies. 

T Cioero declares it as his positive judgment and opinion, that “the laws of the 
twelve tables are justly to he preferred to whole libraries of the philosophers." Cic. 
de Orat. b. 1. 

These laws being established, it necessarily followed, that there should be dtspuf 
tations and controversies in the courts, since the interpretation was to be fottnded'oft 
the authority of the learned. This interpretation they called jus civile, though at 
present we understand by that phrase the whole system of the Roman laws. 

Besides, out of all these laws the learned men of that time composed a scheme of 
forms and cases, by which Hie processes in the courts were directed. These were 
termed actiones leges. 

We may add to these the laws preferred at the public assemblies of the people ; 
and the plebiscite, made without the authority of the senate, at the comitia tribute, 
which were allowed to be of equal force with other constitutions, though they were 
not honoured with the title of leges. 

And then the senates consul ta, and edicts of the supreme magistrates, particularly 
of the protons, made up two more sorts of laws, the last of whioh they called juf 
honorarium , , 

And, lastly, when the government was intrusted in the hands of a single person, 
Whatever he ordained had the authority of a law, with the name of principalis eonsiiluiio. 
, West of these daily increasing, gave so much scope to the lawyers forth* «o« 
piling of reports and other labours, that in the reign of Justinan, there mto eatj 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

SflpT. I. The people and senate agree to have the same sort of government continued 
for another year, in order to the adding two tables of laws to the ten already esta- 
blished. The colleagues of Appius, suspecting him of ambitious views, declare 
him president of the assembly where the second election of decemvirs is to be 
made, thinking thereby to binder him from being one of the candidates. Bat 
Appius, in spite of all decency, names himself the first, and not only gains the 
voices of the assembly in bis own favour, but in favour of nine men (three of them 
plebeiaus), all devoted to his will; to the exclusion of all his late colleagues, and 
of the best men in the republic. II. The new decemvirs privately agree to make 30 . 1 . 

Ibeir authority perpetual. They exercise au absolute and cruel tyranny. G. Clau- 
djps, the uncle of Appius, would reprove him for bis conduct, but cannot get ad- 
mittance to him. Two new tables of laws are drawn up. III. The year of the 304. 
decemvirs’ government being expired, they continue themselves in office by tbeir 
own authority. They convene the senate in order to obtain a levy of troops to 
oppose the incursions of the iEqui and Sabines. Valerius, an avowed enemy of 
the decemvirs, in the warmth of his zeal, rises up to speak before his turn. Appius 
commands him silence, and not being obeyed, threatens to punish him as an incen- 
diary. Horatius answers the decemvir in a bold speech, which makes him soften 
his tone and manner. Appius desires his uncle C. Claudius to give his opinion. 

The unde with great frankness reproves bis nephew for all his vices and tyranny, 
and exhorts him to divest himself of a power which he held only by usurpation, and 
which in the end would prove fatal to him. He concludes with declaring against 
any levies of troops till the consulship be restored. TheQuinctii and all tbe other 
eminent members of the senate are of the saino opinion. The majority is never- 
theless for empowering the decemvirs to ruise troops, and to command them ; 
which Appius perceiving, then calls upon Valerius to speak his opinion. Valerius 
declares for naming a dictator, and moves to have the question put, and this motion 
is seconded ; but Lhe other party cry ouL, that the afifair is already determined, and 
tbe care of the war given to the decemvirs. A decree to that effect is accordingly 
drawn up. IV. Valerius and Horatius, to secure themselves from being insulted 
by tbe decemvirs, keep guards about their persons. Many of the senators, and 
oilier principal citizens, retire into the country. Appius confiscates their estates. 

V. Fabius with two other of the decemvirs, leads an army against the Sabines. 

Five other decemvirs lead five legions against the A£qui. Appius and Oppius 
stay with u body of troops in Rome. Nothing succeeds in the two camps, the 
soldiers being resolved not to conquer. Sioinius Deulatus, that old soldier, who Sicinius 
had been in 120 battles, publicly gives out at Rome, that the misfortunes of the Dentatus 
campaign are owing to the incapacity of tbe generals. Appius hereupon contrives, treache- 
in concert with the decemvirs, who command ag&iust the Sabines, to get him rously 
treacherously murdered. Tbe discovery and report of so detestable a villany dis- "\ urd ® r * 
poses the soldiers to revolt. e 

i. Though the laws contained in the ten tables had Y..rot 

J ROME 

been approved in all their parts, both by the nobles and jos. 
the plebeians ; yet many persons were of opinion, that -i c '- 4S °' 
several regulations, which would fill two other tables, £"* m . 
ought to be added to the former, in order to make a 
complete body of Roman laws. This notion prevailing, jj; £ I( 

2000 distinct volumes on this snbjeot. The body of tbe law being thns grown nn- 
wieMy,.and rendered almost useless by its excessive bulk* that excellent emperor b.s.c. 
entered on ft design to bring it into just dimensions} which was happily acoom- 34 , 35 . 
pUs he d in the constituting those four tomes of the civil law, which are now extant, 
and hare contributed, in a great measure, to the regulating of ail the states in Chriat- 
enjoin: so that the old fancy of the Romans, about the eternity of their command, 
is not sa ridiculous as at first sight it appears, since >y their admirable sanctions, they 
are still likely to govern for ever. Rennet’s Antiq. part. 2. b. 3. chap. 21. 
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it occasioned a proposal of continuing the decemviral 
bc«o government for one year more: the Senate and the peo- 
pie with equal readiness, though for different reasons, 
ifecem- consented to the motion. The people were extremely 
desirous to keep back the restoration of the conss&f 
authority, and at present they found but little want of 
the protection of their tribunes, because the decemvirs 
admitted in some sort of appeals, allowing causes which 
had been determined by one of them to be reheard by 
another. And as for the senators, they were glad at 
any rate to be rid of the tribunes, those plebeian magis- 
trates so odious to them, and whose functions they now 
conceived hopes of entirely abolishing. Before the hold- 
ing of the comitia for electing new decemvirs, the senate 
fell into divisions about that. dignity. Some aspired to 
it out of ambition ; others, who had been the warmest 
opposers of its establishment, courted the office now ; 
but it was only in order to exclude those whose be- 
haviour gave cause to suspect them of some ill designs. 

Appius at first pretended to be weary of a charge so 
difficult and laborious, and to be very averse to burden 
himself with it a second time. But his well-known and 
avowed intimacy with the Duilii and Icilii, the leading 
men^mong the people ; the pains he took to make 
himself agreeable to the plebeians; his affability and 
moderation, so contrary to the pride of the Claudian 
family ; all this gave great uneasiness to his competitor^ 
and rendered him suspicious to his colleagues, 
latter, to make sure of his exclusion, appointed hifiri to 
preside at the new election, and as -it was the custom at 
every election for the president to give out the names 
of those who stood for the office in question, they , ima- 
gined, that Appius, after the delarations he had made, 
could not have the assurance to put his own name in the 
list of candidates : besides, excepting an instance or two 
of some shameless tribunes of the people, it was a thing 
unheard of, that he who presided at an election of ma-^ 
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gistrates, should offer himself for one. Appius, never- 
theless, contrary to all rules of decency, proposed him- so*, 
self for first decemvir; and the people, who were now — — ■ 
entirely devoted to him, readily gave him their suffrages. 

The other persons chosen to the government were such Tl ™ 1 *' 
as Appius had favoured and recommended. The first 
of the number was Q. Fabius Vibulanus, who had been 
three times consul, a patrician indeed of manners hitherto 
unblamable. After him were named M. Cornelius, M. 
Sergius, L. Minucius, T. Antonius, and M. Rabuleius, 
senators very little esteemed in their own body, but all 
devoted to the service of Appius, who by his private 
brigues carried the decemviral dignity in their favour 
from the Quinctii, and even from his own uncle Clau- 
dius, as likewise from his colleagues in the first decem- 
virate. But what most surprised and alarmed the senate, 
was, that Appius, forgetting his own glory and that of 
his ancestors, was not ashamed, out of complaisance to 
the late tribunes, to whom he had sold his faith, to pro- 
pose three plebeians for decemvirs, pretending it was but 
just, that there should be some persons in that college 
to take care of the interests of the people. Thus he 
brought in Q. Petilius, Casso Duilius, and Sp. Oppius, 
all three plebeians, excluded by their birth from Hhose 
prime magistracies. 

§. ii. And now Appius seeing himself, by means of* e " M °{j 
his dissimulation and cabals, once more at the head of „ ^ 
the decemvirate, turned his thoughts wholly to make his ---- - 
domination perpetual. He immediately assembled his deem, 
new colleagues, who were all obliged to him for their ' ™ *’ 
dignities, and throwing off the mask of a republican, re- 
presented to them, that being intrusted with a commis- 
sion wherein the consular authority and that of the tri- 
bunes were united, nothing was more easy than to retain 
this sovereign power during their whole lives ; that the 
sure means thereto was to assume to themselves the cog- 
.ynzande of all affairs, not suffering them to be carried 

Ivol. r. 2 N 
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Y«r«f before either the senate or the people.; to convene these 
*»• two bodies as seldom as possible; and above all to keep 

’ firmly united among themselves. That they ought to 

d^H, 4 have a mutual complaisance for each other ; that the 
vi, * te ■ whole college ought to interest itself warmly for the 
particular affairs of each decemvir ; and he added, that 
he thought they should all bind themselves by the most 
solemn oaths, never to interrupt one another in the ex- 
ecution of their particular designs. As this proposal of 
Appius agreeably flattered the ambition of his colleagues, 
they readily came into it, and took the oaths that he re- 
quired — A new conspiracy against the public liberty. 

These magistrates entered into possession of their dig- 
d.*ha nty on the ides of May ; and, to strike immediate terror 
p.eoi respect into the people, they appeared in public each 
with twelve lictors bearing axes among their fasces-, like 
those that used anciently to go before the kings of Rome, 
and afterward before the dictator ; so that the forum 
was filled with 120 lictors. The people could not see 
this train and parade of tyranny without indignation. 
The comparison they made between the moderation of 
the consuls, and the haughty behaviour of the decem- 
virs, soon led them to regret their old government. They 
complained in private, that now ten kings were set up 
over them instead of two consuls. But these reflections 
came too late, and it was not in their power to undo their 
p.to. own work. The decemvirs began to reign imperiously 
p.6«. and with a despotic authority. Beside their lictors, they 
had each of them, by way of guard, a band of follows 
without house or home, most of them infamous for 
crimes, or loaded with debts. But what wasstiii more 
deplorable, there followed in the train of these'oew mat 
gistrates a crowd of young patricians, whbi preferring 
licentiousness to liberty, made their court, in the most 
abjfictmanner, to the dispensers of favours ; and, to pro- 
vide for their own pleasures, did not blush to be minis- 
ters to those of the decemvirs. There was no lc 
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any safe asylum for beauty and virtue. Those unbridled 
youths, under shelter of the sovereign power, tore the 
daughter out of the bosom of her mother with impunity. — — 
Nor was' property in lands or goods any more secure ta* 
from the invasions of those creatures and supporters of V,T ‘*' 
tyranny ; upon the most frivolous pretensions they took 
possession of their neighbours’ estates that lay conveni- 
ent for them. In vain was application made to the de- 
cemvirs for redress; the complainants were treated with 
contempt, their complaints rejected, and favour and 
self-interest sat in the place of law and justice. If any 
citizen, warmed with a remaining spark of the ancient 
liberty, was so bold as to express his resentment, he was 
beaten with iron rods like a slave ; others were banished : 
some were even put to death ; and confiscation always 
followed the execution. 

The people groaning under so cruel a tyranny turned 
their eyes to the senate, from whence they hoped for 
liberty. But most of the senators, dreading the fury of 
the decemvirs, were retired into the country. Those 
who stayed in the city were not displeased to find that 
the severity of the present government made that of the 
consuls regretted; and they flattered themselves, the 
people would gladly give up their tribunes, if they*fcould 
but he delivered from the domination of the decemvirs. 

C. Claudius, a consular person, and Appius’s uncle, fia 8 - 
deeply concerned to see his nephew make himself the 
tyrant Of his country, went several times to his house, 
with an intention to reprove him, and to put him in 
mind hoW ihuch he shamed the memory of his ancestors 
by so odious a conduct : but Appius, guessing at the 
design of these visits, constantly eluded them, and the 
venerable old man found by experience, that tyrants 
hover own either relations or friends. 

In the mean time the decemvirs drew up two tables of 
laws to be added to the ten that had been promulgated 
..i. the year before. .Among those additional laws there was 

2 N 2 
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rome one prohibiting alliances between patricians and plebeians 
bc« 0 by intermarriage; a prohibition which Dionysius con- 
— - jectures to have been made with a yiew to perpetuate 
the divisions between the two orders in the republic ; 

decemvirs being apprehensive, that if the nobility 
and commonalty should ever unite, they would turn 
against them all that animosity which they had used to 
express against each other. 

hi. The body of Roman law being now completed, 
and the sole end for which the decemvirate had been in- 
stituted being thereby accomplished, it was reasonably 
hoped, that the tyranny which the public groaned under 
u»y, would shortly cease, and the decemvirs, as soon as their 
*•18. year was expired, be succeeded by consuls. But the 
ides of May came, and not the least appearance of any 
comitia for an election of new magistrates. The tyrants 
then shewed themselves barefaced, and in spite both of 
senate and people retained the government, without any 
other title but possession and violence. All who gave 
them the least umbrage were proscribed ; and many 
citizens voluntarily banished themselves from their coun- 
try, taking refuge among the Latins and the Hernici. 

Y**r of Every body secretly deplored the loss of liberty, but 
r Sm! e not one citizen in the whole republic was so generous 
BC4 * 8, as to attempt to break her chains. The Roman people 
™ ir d seemed to have lost that courage which had formerly 
made them so much feared and respected by their neigh- 
bours. The nations that had submitted to the domi- 
nion of the Romans began now to despise them, and 
they disdained to be subject to a city which had lost her 
d . H»). own liberty. The Sabines, after several incursions in 
t'eerr. flying parties upon the territories of the republic, ga- 
thered their forces together into one body, and advancing 
along the Tiber, encamped near Eretrum, about twelve 
miles from Rome ; and the jEqui, having first ravaged 
the lands of Tusculum, came and pitched their camp 
near the Algidus. These two armies, which seemed to 
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threaten 'Rome with a siege, much alarmed the decern- Jjjj* 
virs. It was absolutely necessary to raise troops: but in «• 
what method to proceed in the enrolments, whether in — ^ — 
a way of gentleness or severity ; and whether they should d««n>- 
enlist all indiscriminately, or only those who were least va “ tt ’ 
disaffected to the government: these were difficulties 
which at first perplexed them. Nor were they less un- 
resolved, whether to apply to the senate, or to the peo- 
ple, for a decree to levy an army in legal form, or whe- 
ther they should act in this affair by their own sole au- 
thority. At length, after many councils held among 
themselves on this matter, they determined to convene 
the senate, believing it easier to engage this body than 
the other to favour their pretensions ; and not doubting 
but the people, having lost with their tribunes the pri- 
vilege of opposition, would readily obey a decree of the 
magistrates, when it had the sanction of the senate's 
authority. 

It was a great surprise to the people to hear procla- w. 
mation made in the forum for the senators to meet. «. ». 

“ Thanks to our enemies,” said they, “for this single spark 
of our ancient liberty.” But when the decemvirs repaired 
to the senate-house, they found nobody there except 
their own creatures, who came^prepared to act the parts 
which had been assigned them. 

The other senators had thrown up all care of the pub- 
lic affairs; and were retired, as was said before, to their 
country houses. The decemvirs sent messengers thi- 
ther to them, appointing another assembly for next 
day. Most of them returned to Rome, and came to 
the senate- house; but with views widely different from 
those of the usurpers. 

Appius, in a studied discourse, having laid open the ° ^ 
necessity of taking arms, to repel the incursions of the 
jfSqtii and Sabines, L. Valerius Potitus, without waiting p- 
till it came to his turn to give his opinion, presently 
atood up. He was the son of that Valerius, who was 
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r«r«r slain at the head of the Romans fighting against Herdd* 
so*, nins, and grandson of the famous Valerius, surnamed 

- Publicola, one of the chief founders of the public liberty^ 

Appius fearing that a man of that family, and of the same 
character with his ancestors, would propose something 
contrary to the interests of the decemvirs, sternly com- 
manded him to set down and hold his peace, telling him, 
that he ought to wait till senators older than himself, 
and more considerable in the republic, had declared their 
opinions first. “You say very well (replied Valerius), 
had I been going to speak upon the business which you 
have proposed ; but I have matters of much greater mo- 
ment to lay before this assembly, and what the senate, 
if I mistake not, will think to be much more worthy of 
its immediate attention. Whence is it that you have 
the presumption to impose silence upon me, a senator, 
a Valerius, standing up for the liberty of the common- 
wealth ? And yet if you persist in this your insolence, 
your accustomed insolence, to what tribunes shall I 
have recourse? You have deprived us of that succour 
which the laws had provided for every citizen under op- 
pression. But is it indeed come to this? And dates 
Valerius, to preserve his rights, want the aid of the tri- 
bunitian power? Well then, since you and your col- 
leagues have usurped that power, together with the so- 
vereignty, shall I appeal to you decemvirs? Shall 1 im- 

v plore the assistance of you all? To what purpose, when 
my design is to lay open that conspiracy which you have 
all formed against the public liberty? Yet toyou, Quin- 
tus Fabius, who have been honoured with three consu- 
lates, to you alone I will appeal. Rise, Fabius, if you 
have not lost that spirit which was once your glory, rise 
and succour the oppressed ! It is on you that the senate 
Uirns its eyes.” 

r.«w. Fabius, confounded and overwhelmed with shame, 
had not power to answer, But Appius and the rest of 
the decemvirs, starting up in anger from their seats, 
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cried out puce more to Valerius, commanding him v« r <* 
silence, and adding threats to their injunctions: so ex- 
traordinary a proceeding raised a tumult in the assem- B ' C 44 f 
bly. Many of the senators were filled with indignation ™c'« n - 
at the haughty manner of the decemvirs; but nobody 
was so highly provoked at it as M. Horatius Barbatus. 

He was grandson of that Horatius who had been con- 
sul with Poplicola. As he had inherited his grand- 
father’s ardent zeal for liberty, and was an intimate friend 
of Valerius, he could no longer bear the insolence of 
Appius and his colleagues. He stood up, and loudly 
called them the Tarquins and tyrants of their country. 

“ You talk to us of war began against us by the Sa- iwd. 
bines, as if the Roman people had greater enemies than b.'Z' 
yourselves. I would gladly k now by what authority you c ' 39 ' 
convened this assembly, and by what right you take 
upon you to preside in it. Is not the time of your ma- 
gistracy expired ? Do you not know that the decemvi- 
ral power was given you but for one year? We chose 
you to establish such laws as were fit fqr a free state to 
submit to, and you have left no appearance of that equal- 
ity which was the sole object the Romans had in view. 

You have suppressed the assemblies both of the people 
and of the senate. There is no longer any mention 
made of elections, either of consuls or of tribunes; all 
the annual magistracies are abolished. It is not the 
napm of king that makes a tyrant. You decemvirs have 
totall y subverted our government, to build upon its ruins 
your own empire and domination. But know, that the 
bipod of Valerius and Horatius, who formerly drove the 
Tarquins out of Rome, yet runs in the veins of their de- 
scendants. We have the same courage and the same 
eeal for the liberty of our country. The gods, protect- 
ors of this city, will grant us the same success; and I 
hope the people, no less jealous of their freedom than 
their ancestors, will never desert us in so just a cause.” D . mi. 

ikprefies was going on with his discourse, when, the 
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Yeirof decemvirs with loud clamours all came and surrounded 
304. him, threatening to have him thrown from the Tdrpeian 
B C '* 48 ' rock if he did not instantly hold his peace. But when 
they perceived that the senate in general expressed an 
uncommon resentment at this tyrannical invasion of the 
liberty of speech, they presently repented of their rash- 
ness. Appius, to soothe the minds of the senators, 
having first requested and obtained a moment’s silence, 
assured them that the decemvirs were far from having 
the least thought of hindering any one of the conscript 
fathers from freely delivering his opinion : that if he had 
imposed silence upon Valerius, it was only to oblige him 
to conform to the ordinary method, which was, that 
every man should speak in his turn, unless he was par- 
ticularly applied to by him who presided in the senate : 
that whatever Horatius might imagine to the contrary, 
the right of the decemvirs to exercise this authority did 
still subsist: that their commission had not been limited 
by the people to one year, or to any fixed period of time, 
but was to last till the tables of laws were completed and 
passed in due form ; after which they would lay down 
their magistracy, and give an account of their adminis- 
tration. Then turning to his uncle, C. Claudius, he de- 
sired him to speak his mind with freedom. He perhaps 
flattered himself that Claudius, out of affection for a near 
relation, or moved by a zeal for the glory and interest 
of his family, or pleased with the honour of being the 
first whose opinion was asked, would take upon him td 
answer the severest parts of Horatius’s invective; But 
the decemvir addressed himself to a true Roman, one 
who would have sacrificed his own children to the pre- 
servation of the public liberty. 

Claudius observed to the assembly, that twoafihhvof 
different natures were then to be considered of; a war 
abroad, and a remedy for the dissensions at home with 
relation to the government: that as to the war, the late 
incursions of the enemies were wholly owing to theen-^ 
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couragement which the intestine divisions in the republic 
gave them s that therefore the first thing to be done, b 
was to settle peace and union in the city, after which — ' 
the very appearance of the standards of the legions 
would be enough to frighten away the ^Equi and Sa- v,,,rte ' 
bines, over whom the Romans had already so often 
triumphed : but that he doubted whether the people 
would range themselves under the banners of the de- 
cemvirs, whom they justly looked upon as private men, 
who had usurped the sovereign power. Then directing 
his speech to his nephew, “ Know you not, Appius, 
how odious your conduct is to all good men ? The vo- 
luntary exile to which our most illustrious senators have 
condemned themselves, does it not sufficiently shew 
that they look upon you as a tyrant ? The senate very 
impatiently bears your robbing them of their authority ; 
the people demand their right of appeal, and that of op- 
position which you have deprived them of ; all our citi- 
zens call upon you, some for their estates, which have 
been made a prey to your ruffians, others for their 
daughters, whom you have forced away to satisfy your 
criminal passions. The whole city, the whole nation, 
detest a magistracy, which has destroyed their liberty, 
abolished the use of comitia, usurped the legal authority 
of the consuls, and suppressed the functions of the tri- 
bunes. Restore to the commonwealth the power with 
which she intrusted you but for one year ; restore to us 
our ancient form of government; restore yourself to 
yourself. Call to mind your former virtue, and gene- 
rously quit, together with an unwarrantable power, the 
very name of decemvir, which you have made so odious. 

I conjure you to this by our common ancestors, by the 
p ymf a of your father, that illustrious citizen, who left 
you so noble an example of moderation, and of zeal for 
the public liberty ; I conjure you especially by your own 
preservation, and the care of your life, which you must 
unavoidably lose by some ignominious punishment, if 
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hour y° u obstinately persist to hold any longerthe unjust cin-t 
b c*a P‘ re w bfcb you have usurped over your fellow-citizens.” 
Thus spake Claudius, and the senate at first con- 

Third * 

decem- ceived hopes that the decemvirs would be induced to 
i\6gfi. lay down their magistracy. But Appius disdained to 
give his uncle any answer. M. Cornelius, one of his 
colleagues, taking upon him to speak, and applying him- 
self directly to C. Claudius, told him proudly, that those 
r. <*17. who had the government of the republic did not stand 
in need of his advice to direct their conduct. That if 
he thought he had a right to give particular counsels 
to his nephew, he might go to him at his house ; that 
the only affair in question now was the war with the 
jEqui and Sabines ; “ Tell us^ therefore (said he), your 
opinion on this point, for on this only it was asked, and 
do not waste our time in digressions that are nothing to 
the purpose.” 

> Claudius, yet more provoked at the scornful silence 
of Appius, than his colleague’s insolent answer, rose up 
again, and turning to the senate, “ Since my nephew 
will not condescend to speak to me, either in his own 
house, or in full senate, and I am so unhappy as to sae 
the tyrant of my country arise out of my own: family, I 
declare, conscript fathers, that I am resolved to retire to 
Regillus. I banish myself from Rome, and, make an 
oath never to enter it again but with our liberty. How- 
ever, to fulfil the obligation I lie under of giving niy 
opinion with relation to the present business, I do not 
think that any levy of troops ought to be made, till con- 
suls are first chosen to lead them.” <; 

L. Quinctius Cincinnati^ T. Quinctius Capitolinas, 
and L. Lucretius, all consular persons, and the principal 
men in the senate, declared themselves of the same 
opinion.- M. Cornelius, apprehending that the authority 
ofdhase great menwsould draw the rest of the senate 
after ; them, interrupted the order of gathering the: suf- 
frages,' and asked the opinion of his brother JL Corne 
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liug/with whom he had before concerted the speech : he 
should make in case of such an exigence. Thi| senator 
then rose up, but made no attempt to justify either the •' ' 
authority or conduct of the decemvirs. Taking a more <!««!»• 
artful turn, he only represented to the assembly, how TirM *‘ 
expedient he thought it would be to defer the election . 
of new magistrates, till the enemy was driven out of the 
territory of Rome. “ Have those (said he), who are so r. 
warm for the abdication of the decemvirs, had any pro- * ,Mq ‘ 
mise from the iEqui and Sabines, that they will put a 
stop to the progress of their arms, till we have changed 
the form of our government ? You know, conscript 
fathers, the tedious delays which our elections require : 
first, there must be a sena^ps-consultum to appoint the 
comitia by centuries. This assembly cannot be held 
till seven-and-twenty days after notice given. When 
the new magistrates are named, and have taken posses- 
sion of the government, they must prefer a petition for « 
the levies to another assembly of the people ; and before 
all these things can be done, and the necessary troops 
can be raised to repel the enemy, who will warrant us 
that we shall not see them at the gates of Rome, and in 
a condition to lay siege to the city ? And what shall we 
do in this case ? Doubtless we shall say to the iEqui and 
Sabines, ‘ A little patience if you please. Suspend your 
attack till we have chosen other magistrates. Caius 
Claudius has persuaded us not to pass any decree for 
raising forces, unless new generals be first elected to 
command them. Begone therefore out of our territory, 
and when yon hear that the Roman people have created 
consuls, and that we have made all necessary prepara- 
tions for war, you may then return and sue to us for 
peace.’ Strange infatuation! that such follies should 
ever enter into the minds of men. Nor surely less 
strange is our stupidity, that we can hear these trifiprs 
without indignation, as if we were consulting for the 

f He had been oolleegue to Q. Fibiue in the third consulate of the Utter. 
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rome 8afet y our enertt ' es > not the preservation Of oUr coun- 
b c«8 tf y- opinion, conscript fathers, is, that our decern - 
— - — virs immediately enlist the legions, and march against 
dtctm. our enemies. Let 11s drive them from our frontiers, let 
us force them, by the terror of our arms, to beseech us 
to grant them peace ; and when we have secured our- 
selves abroad, then let us employ our thoughts upon our 
affairs at home : revoke by your authority that of the 
decemvirs, if they will not of their own accord divest 
themselves of it : call them to an account for their ad- 
ministration. Elect new magistrates in their room ; 
and let the republic return again to her ancient consti- 
tution ; but permit me to tell you, that in matters of 
government, we must regulate our proceedings by the 
times, and never hope to make the times subservient to 
our desires and projects.” 

p . 700. * The creatures of the decemvirs declared loudly for 
* this opinion, and the greater part of the senators came 
into it, some as thinking it necessary in the present 
conjuncture, and others out of fear of the tyrants; Nay, 
some of the oldest senators took the same side, in hopes 
Li,, ( that after the war was finished, the abdication of the de- 
ciii. oemvirs would quietly follow of course, and so the go- 
vernment return naturally into the hands of the consuls; 
and that prudent magistrates by their moderation might 
perhaps gradually accustom the people to do without 
their tribunes. 

Appius, who with a secret pleasure saw that the ma- 
jority were of the opinion of Cornelius, did then only 
for form’s sake desire' that of Valerius, on whom he had 
imposed silence at the beginning of the assembly. Va~ 
a* Hai. lerius, rising up, spoke to this effect : You see, con- 
p‘,700, script fathers, the crafty and deceitful management of 
701 ' these decemvirs. My mouth was stopped so long as 
they apprehended that what I had to offer might make 
some impression upon the assembly to the disadvantage 
of their pretensions : but now when the majority ha^ 
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declared for the opinion of Cornelius, why now truly y#« of 
they condescend to ask me mine, imagining, doubtless, R »f E 
that nothing which I can say, be it ever so reasonable, BC ** 8 ' 
will be of any effect. I shall, nevertheless, deliver my 
thoughts with freedom, and you are still masters to de- "™ ,e - 
termine as you shall judge to be most for the good of 
the republic. 

“ I declare then, in the first place, that I heartily sub- 
scribe to what C. Claudius has so wisely represented to 
you, concerning the expediency of creating new magis- 
trates before we take the field. But since L. Cornelius, 
the avowed advocate of tyranny, has endeavoured to 
turn so judicious a counsel into ridicule, upon pretence 
that the delays requisite for the election of those ma- 
gistrates would waste the time that should be- employed 
in repelling the enemy, I think myself obliged to shew 
you the weakness and fallacy of this wretched reasoning. 

To convince you that such it is, do but call to mind the 
measures which the republic took about ten years ago, 
against the same enemies, in the consulate of C.Nautius 
and L. Minucius. 

“ You know that while Nautius was on one side fight- 
ing against the Sabines, Minucius, on the other, suffered 
himself to be, shut up by the iEqui in the narrow passes 
of some mountains. There was a necessity of raising a 
new army to relieve him ; the tribunes (according to 
custom) opposed all levies of troops, unless the senate 
would admit the law concerning the partition of the 
lands. In this extremity, as neither party would abate 
any thing of its pretensions, recourse was bad to a dic- 
tator, a magistrate superior both to the senate and the 
tribunes of the people : L. Quinctius was chosen ; he 
was sent for out of the country; he came to Rome; he 
raised a new .army, and in a fortnight’s time brought 
off that: of Minucius, and triumphed over the enemy. 
What hinders, in the present exigence, to follow so 
wise and, so. recent an example ? Let us choose an in- 
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rom * terre *j 88 wa8 the practice upon the demise of thekings, 
b c°mo has ever been the practice when the state happened 
’ to be left, as it is now, without legal magistrates. Let 
d«ejim- him name a dictator. These things may be done in 
rU * to ' less than a day. The dictator will raise troops by the 
supreme power belonging to his dignity : we shall inarch 
against our enemies without delay; and at our return 
from the campaign, that magistrate, whose power can- 
not last longer than six months, will give us an oppor- 
tunity to proceed at leisure, and according to the usual 
forms, upon the election of consuls. If, on the other 
hand, you intrust the command of your armies with the 
decemvirs, do you imagine that these ambitious men, 
who have usurped a tyrannical power, and in spite of 
all our laws refuse so obstinately to deliver up the fasces, 
will easily be brought to lay down their arms ? Believe 
rather they will turn them against you yourselves, and 
make use of them to perpetuate their tyranny. I demand 
therefore, that, in the extreme danger wherein the pub- 
lic liberty now is, the proposal I make to name a dicta- 
tor be examined, and the opinions and votes, of the 
senate taken thereupon.” 

v.tos. Almost all the senators who were to speak after Va- 
lerius declared for this motion, as did also many of those 
who had before voted for the continuation of the de- 
cemvirate: but Cornelius cried out, that the affair upon 
which the senate had met was already decided, and that 
nothing new ought now to be proposed. - A warm dis- 
pute hereupon arose, with much clamour dndi tumult 
Appius, taking advantage of the disorder to; accomplish 
his desires, stepped forth into the midst of tbe aseembiy, 
and spoke thus : “ You were called togetfaeiy conscript 
fathers, to deliberate concerning a war with the .^Squi 
and Sabines. Claudius, Cornelius, and Valerius, have 
given different opinions. The voices of the assembiy 
have been all taken, and the opinion of Cornelius- has 
prevailed.” He added with a contemptuous smile, “ As 
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for Valerius and his friends, if ever they attain to the 
consulship, let them, if they please, revise and make 
void decrees, which you in your wisdom have thought — — ' 
fit to pass.” This said, he ordered the secretary to read d.**. 
aloud the senatus-consultum (which he had already"” 1 *' 
made him draw up in writing), empowering the decem- 
virs to raise troops, and to conduct the war. He then 
dismissed the assembly, and withdrew. 

tv. The new powers which by this decree were p -™- 
granted to the decemvirs, not only in some manner 
confirmed their authority, but made it more formidable 
than ever. They employed it to revenge themselves 
of their personal enemies, and they reckoned as such 
all those who did not submit to be their slaves. The 
most timorous among the citizens became as submissive 
and complying as the tyrants could wish : others, less 
fearful, only quitted all attention to public affairs, and 
turned their thoughts to live in quiet ; but the men of 
courage and spirit held private assemblies to concert 
measures for restoring liberty to the commonwealth. 

At the head of these were Valerius and Horatius. They 
gathered together in their houses a great number of 
their friends and clients to secure them against the vio- 
lence of the decemvirs ; and they never appeared in the 
city without a powerful attendance, strong enough to 
repel the insults they had reason to expect. As for 
C. Claudius* he left Rome, as he had declared in full 
senate he would do, and retired to Regillus, the native 
City of his ancestors. Other senators, and many of the 
principal citizens of Rome, who could not endure the 
tyranny of the decemvirs, and yet found themselves 
unable to destroy it, sought an asylum in the' country, 
or among the neighbouring nations. Appius, enraged p -t«- 
to see so convincing a proof given of the aversion which 
the best men in the republic had to his government, 
placed guards at the city gates; but finding that this 
pfecautiononly increased the number of the malcon- 
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romb ten ^ s »'* an< ^ fearing a general revolt, he removed the 
*«^8 guard, leaving evtery body free to retire that would \ but, 
• to be revenged of those who withdrew, he confiscated 
aecem- the effects they had in Rome, with which he paid and 
rewarded his ruffians. 

§• v * And now the decemvirs began to raise troops 
«.«. for the war. Ten legions, soon completed, were divided 
into three bodies. The decemvirs agreed among them- 
selves, that Appius and Oppius, invested with an autho- 
rity equal to that of the decemvirs united, should remain 
at Rome, and keep a garrison, consisting of two legions, 
in the capitol. Q. Fabius Vibulanus, with whom two 
other of the decemvirs, Q. Petilius and M. Rabuleius, 
were joined in commission, marched against the Sabines 
at the head of three legions. . M. Cornelius, L. Minu- 
cius, M. Sergius, T. Antonius, and C. Duilius, all de- 
cemvirs, led five legions against the ^Equi. The auxi- 
liary troops of the Latins and other allies were, according 
to Dionysius, equal in number to the Romans. Never- 
theless, with this mighty force the generals could effect 
nothing. The Roman soldiers having a quick sense of 
their loss of liberty, would not conquer, for fear of in- 
creasing the power of the decemvirs. Both armies suf- 
fered themselves to be defeated almost without fighting. 
The legions appointed against the Sabines, after some 
slight losses near Eretrum, made a hasty retreat in the 
night, and pitched their camp in the territory of Rome, 
between Fidense and Crustumeria. And as for those 
who were to act against the iEqui (posted upon the 
Algidus), they lost their camp and baggage, and fled fpr 
refuge to Tusculum. The news of these defeats was 
received at Rome with the same joy that would et, an- 
other time have been shewn for a complete victory. 

D.mt. Appius, attentive to all events, sent recruits and pjto- 
p.706. visions to his colleagues. He exhorted them, , by let- 
ters, to keep the soldiers in awe by the terror of punisbr* 
jqent, unless they judged. this method tq be dangerous 
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in the present conjuncture. In that Oase he added, that 
they would not want opportunities during the campaign »». 

to destroy the most mutinous by private ways; and he — 

himself set them an example. 

Sicinius Dentatus, that renowned plebeian, who had 
been in 120 engagements, filled the ears of the multi- 
tude with the faults which he affirmed the decemvirs 
had committed in the management of this war. Appius, 
to get him out of Rome, pretended an earnest desire to 
consult him upon the operations of the campaign. He 
sent for him, discoursed with him several times, admired 
his wisdom, and engaged him to go to the army at 
Crustumeria, and assist the generals with his counsels. 

And the sooner to induce him to make the campaign, 
he dignified him with the character of envoy or legate, 
which among the Romans (according to Dionysius) not 
only gave him who was honoured with it the authority 
of a general, but made his person sacred and inviolable, 
as that of a priest. 

Sicinius, free from distrust, and with the sincerity p. w. 
of a brave soldier, gladly embraced an opportunity of 
serving his country. He repaired to the camp with all 
speed. The decemvirs, instructed by Appius, received 
him with outward marks of joy, and treated him with 
distinction. Nothing was undertaken without his ad- 
vice ; but this seeming deference concealed a real design 
of making away with him. An occasion soon offered. 
Sicinius, with his accustomed frankness, having told the 
decemvirs, that he thought they should remove their 
camp into the enemy’s territory, for many good reasons 
which he laid before them, they commissioned him to 
go and view the situation of the country, and foark out 
tiie ground for a new encampment; and they appointed 1 
him 100 chosen men, light-armed, to be his guard ; but 
this guard consisted only of the decemvirs' ruffians, who 
hid secret orders to dispatch him. Sicinius, having led 
then* itifao the narrow passages- of some mountains; they 
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Y«r o/ took that opportunity to fall upon him. He no sootier 
perceived their base, design, but setting his back against 
a ‘. c '* 48, a rock, that he might not be attacked behind, he re- 
ceived them with a courage that struck terror into the 
boldest of them. Calling up all his ancient valour, he 
slew several of the assailants, and wounded others: and 
now not one of them durst venture near him: they 
stood at a distance, and threw their darts at him. But 
as even this did not effect their purpose, the villains 
climbed up to the top of the rock, and thence knocked 
him on the head with stones. They then went back to 
«.'« the camp, and gave out that they had fallen into an 
ambush, in which they had lost their captain, and part 
of their comrades. At first they were believed; but 
when a band of soldiers, who, with the decemvirs’ per- 
il. nai. mission, went to fetch the body of Sicinius, in order to 
pItob. its burial, came to the place of action, they perceived 
that the slain were all Romans ; that they were all fallen 
with their faces towards him, and that none of them 
were stripped either of their arms or clothes. All these 
circumstances laid together, made them suspect that the 
brave veteran had been murdered by his guard. This 
suspicion prevailing throughout the camp, raised loud 
complaints, and a general discontent. The whole army 
with great fury demanded that the assassins should be 
brought to justice. But the decemvirs helped them to 
make their escape; and, because the soldiers seemed 
resolved to have the body of Sicinius immediately con- 
veyed to Rome, they, with all expedition, gave it an 
p.rof. honourable funeral, at the public expense. These pro- 
ceedings of the generals made it but too evident, that 
Sicinius 'had -not been murdered without their privity; 
, and; the discontent, which so odious a treachery excited 
in thjs army, rose to such a height, that the 1 greater part 
of the soldiers began to think in earnest of revolting 
from the decern viral government. A new attempt of 
AgfiW which was still morehatefui,and whioh failed 
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Up the rtfeasure of his extravagant enormities, produced, 
in the city and in the other army, a yet greater detesta- 
tion of the present tyranny. 


CHAP. XXIX. 

Sect. I. Appiati (at Rome) fall a in love with Virginia, the daughter of n plebeian 
named Virginias, a centurion in the army employed against the ASqni. To get 
her into his power, having in vain tried to corrupt her nurse, he ooncerts a strata- 
gem with M. Claudius, one of his clients. Claudius seizes the girl as a slave 
belonging to him, and leads her before the decemvir’s tribunal, there to have Itis 
right legally confirmed to him. He pretends that Virginia was born of one of his 
slaves, and that Numitoria, the wife of Virginias, had (in concert with the mother 
of the girl) imposed her upon Virginias as her own child, she herself being barren. 
If. Numilorins, the uncle of Virginia, demands that tbe decision of the affair may 
be suspended, and bis niece left under his care till her father can be fetched from 
the camp. Tbe decemvir finds reasons for refusing this request : but ictlius, to 
whom Virginia bad been promised in marriage, coming into court just in this in- 
stant, spirits op the people to such a pitch of Tory, that Appius thinks tit to comply. 
Virginius is sent for, and arrives at Rome, notwithstanding the secret measures 
taken by Appius to interoepl him on the road. III. Tbe rnuse is heard, and tbo 
imposture of Claudius made manifest to all present. Appius, nevertheless, making 
himself a witness in the affair, and pretending conscience, decrees Virginia to bis 
client. The father hereupon, to hinder his daughter from being dishonoured, stabs 
her, and then hastens back to the army, leaving the city in a great commotion, 
which Valerius and Horatius take care to augment. IV. The soldiers, upon bear- 
ing the tragical story from Virginius, revolt from their generals, return to Rome, and 
encamp on Mount A ven tine. V. The senate being convened by the decemvir Op- 
pius, dispatch three of their body to them, to question them upon their desertioo. 
The soldiers unanimously cry out to have Valerius and Horatius sent to them, and 
they give no other answer. This army is soon after joined by all the soldiera of 
tbe other, who were equally incensed against the decemvirs, by tbe complaints of 
Icilius. The senate is for sending Valerius and Horatius to the mutineers; but 
those two senators refuse to go unless the decem\ irs depose themselves. The 
Utter reject this condition, till they hear that the armies are marched to Moria 
Sorer; they then promise to laydown their antlioritv. VI. Valerius and Horatius 
repair to the Mons Sacer, and prevail with the army, npon a promise of the ancient 
government's being restored, to return to Rome ; but tbe soldiers, before they 
separate, choose their tribunes; and soon after Valerius and Horatius are named 
consuls. VII. These popular magistrates get several new laws passed in favour 
of the people. VIII. Virginius, being now one of tbe tribunes, impeachesAppius 
for his conduct as a judge in relation to Virginia ; and insiata npon bis making Bis 
defence immediately, or being imprisoned till the day of trial. Appioa appeals to 
the pebple, but in vain. He is carried to prison. His unele, C. Claudius, solicits 
for his enlargement without success, Appius dies in prison. His oollpqpve. 
Ojipius, being tried and condemned, dies also in prison tbe day of his commitment, 
file other decemvirs all banish themselves. Claudius, the client and minister of 
Appius, is condemned to death, yet suffers only banishment. The tribune, DaUjus* 
puts a atop to all farther provocations, relating to tbe tyranny of tbe decemvirs. 

has been already said, that Appius, by agree- 
ment with his colleagues, stayed at Borne with a body 
of troops to keep the inhabitants in obedience to the 
decemvirs. As he was one day going to his tribunal, he 
accidentally cast his eyes pn a young virgin of uncotn- 
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Y«rof man beauty, who was reading her book in one of the 
so< public schools. (In these times it was customary at 

B C 448 * ' * 

__ — ! Rome for young persons of that sex, as well as of the 
d?ctm. other, to pursue their proper studies in schools that 
v, ” ,e ‘ were purposely erected for them in the forum.) Her 
charms, and the blooming graces of youth, immediately 
drew his attention. He could not help beholding her 
with a secret pleasure: his curiosity increased the next 
day; he thought her more lovely than before; and, as 
he was obliged to pass often by the school, he insensibly 
conceived a most violent passion for her. Upon inquiry 
after her family and condition, he learned that she was 
by birth a plebeian; her name Virginia; that she had 
lost her mother, Numitoria; that her father, Virginius, 
then served in the post of centurion in the army em- 
ployed against the jEqui, and that he had promised his 
daughter to Icilius, who had been tribune of the people, 
and who was to marry her at the end of the campaign. 

This account, so unfavourable to Appius’s passion, 
served only to increase it. He would gladly have mar- 
ried Virginia, but he had a wife already; and, had this 
not been the case, the last laws of the twelve tables, of 
which he was the chief framer, prohibited all intermar- 
riages of patricians with plebeians; so that he had no 
room to hope for the accomplishment of his wishes, but 
by the scandalous means of debauching the young maid. 

The innocence and modesty of Virginia restrained 
him from opening his dishonest purpose directly to her- 
self. He thought it more proper to begin the work by 
means of one of those women of intrigue, who make a 
private market of the beauty and charms of youth. He 
P.710, loaded her with favours ; and, having let her into bis de- 
b Tl‘ sires, ordered her not to name him, but to say only, that 
'■ **’ Virginia’s lover was a man ip power, who could do much 
good hr much hurt to others, according to his pleasure.. 
This woman applied herself to Virginia’s nurse, made 
her rich presents, and richer promises; and, having thus 
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paved the way, came at length to the subject of her 
errand. Bat the nurse, equally faithful and prudent, a*, 
not only rejected the proposal with horror, but kept — — 
now a more watchful eye upon her charge than ever. d«m. 
Appius learned with grief, that it was impossible either T,r *‘*' 
to deceive or to corrupt her. 

However, his passion growing still more furious by 
the difficulties it met with, he had recourse to another 
stratagem, more bold and impudent, and which, if it 
succeeded, would put Virginia wholly in his power. For 
the execution of this new scheme, he employed a client 
of his, named M. Claudius, a man without shame or 
fear, and one of those who introduce themselves to the 
ear of the great, by the sole merit of a base complaisance 
for their pleasures. This minister of the decemvir’s 
passion, taking with him a band of fellows like himself, 
entered the public school where Virginia was, and, seiz- 
ing her by the arm, would force her away to his own 
house, under pretence that she was the daughter of one 
of his slaves. He was already dragging her all in tears 
through the forum, when the people, hearing a great 
cry, flocked about him, and being moved with so pite- 
ous a sight, obliged him to let go his hold. The villain, 
perceiving that he could not execute his first design, 
pretended that he had not meant to use any violence, 
but to proceed in due course of law ; and he cited her 
to appear immediately before the decemvir. Virginia, 
by the new laws, was obliged to follow the claimant to 
the tribunal of justice, where Appius was that day de- 
signedly alone upon the bench. The multitude all at- 
tended her ; some out of curiosity to see the issue of so 
strange a business, and others out of affection to Icilius, 
who, during his tribunate, had made himself very agree- 
able to the people. Claudius was going instantly to open 
his claim ; but the people, full of indignation, cried out, 
that he ought to wait till Virginia’s relations, who had 
been sent for, were come. To this the judge consented ; 
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y *om° 1 a0< ^ Numitorius, the uncle of the young woman, ar- 
3 M. rived soon after with a great number of his kinsmen and 

friends. 

d«ctfui- Silence being then made, Claudius set forth, that 
Virginia was born in his house ; that she was privately 
stolen away by a slave, her mother, who, to«conceal her 
theft, had pretended to be delivered of a dead child: 
but that it had since been discovered, that she had sold, 
this child to Virginius’s wife, who was barren, and who, 
being uneasy at having no child, had made Virginia pass 
for her daughter : that he would soon produce undenit 
able testimonies of what he advanced; that in the mean- 
while it was but just that a slave should go with her 
master ; and that he would give good security for her 
appearance again, ifVirginius, at his return, still pre- 
tended to be her real father. 

»■ h«i. ii. N u mitoriv s presently saw that there was some- 
body of much greater weight and power than Claudius 
at the bottom of this contrivance; but he prudently 
concealed his suspicions, and represented to the decem- 
vir, with a great deal of calmness, that his niece’s falher 
jjvy, was absent in the service of his country ; that it was 
Vt*. highly unjust to dispute a citizen’s right to his very 
children, when he was not present to assert it ; that Vir- 
ginia, upon notice, would not fail to be at Rome in 
two days, till whose return it was but fitting that her 
uncle should have the care of her. Numitorius offered 
to give any security whatsoever for producing heragaim; 
but he said it was not reasonable to trust the daughter 
of Virginius in the house of such a one as Claudius, 
where her honour would be in danger even more than 
her liberty. He added, that what he demanded was 
conformable to the laws, which ordained that, during 
a lawsuit; and before a definitive sentence, the plaintiff 
should trot disturb the defendant in his possession. 

0.11*1. The whole assembly shewed by.their applauses, that 
I'. us. they thought this request to be perfectly just* Apprus 
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having ceased silence to be proclaimed, and affecting the r M r<>r 
impartiality becoming a judge, declared that he should m. 
always be the protector of so reasonable a law, and which — - C — ' 
he himself had inserted in the twelve tables: but that.in 
the present dispute there were some particular circum- 
stances whic^ altered the case ; that here were two per- 
sons claiming, one as a father, the other as a master ; 
that if he who pretended to be the father of Virginia 
were present, he indeed ought to be allowed the posses- 
sion of her till the decision of the contest, but that, he 
being absent, the person who claimed her as his slave 
ought to have that possession, giving good security, 
however, to produce her again at the return of him who 
was called her father. This said, he ordered Virginia 
to be delivered up to Claudius. ■ 

All the people present exclaimed against so iniquitous 
a decree ; and nothing was to be heard but cries of in- 
dignation, shrieks and lamentations. The women with 
tears in their eyes gathered round Virginia, and placed 
her in the midst of them, as if they meant to defend her. 

In this instant Icilius, to whom she had been promised 
in marriage, came running into the forum with fury in 
his eyes, and loudly demanding who he was that durst 
lay violent hands upon a free woman,- and what were 
his pretensions? Appius, who perceived him breaking 
through the crowd, ordered a lictor to oppose his pas- 
sage, and to tell him that the affair was already judged. 

But nothing could stop the enraged lover ; he forced his 
way up to the tribunal, and, taking Virginia in his arms, 

“No, Appius (be cried), nothing but death shall sepa- 
rate me from her. If thou wouldst have thy vile artifices 
concealed, thou must murder me. Assemble all thy lie- 
tqrs, and, if thou wilt, those of thy colleagues too ; bid 
them prepare their rods and axes; but to my last breath 
I will defend her honour. Have you deprived the Ro- 
mans of the protection of their tribunes, that you may 
subject their wives and daughters to your lewdness? Go 
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Tnr of on to exercise your rage in scourging and slaughtering 
“Si!* the Roman -citizens, but let modesty and chastity escape 
BX ~ 4 * 8, your tyranny. Virginia is mine, she is promised to me, 
?*** and I expect to marry a virgin pure and unspotted. I 
w ju receive her from no man’s hands but her father’s. 
If in his absence any attempt be made |p do her vio- 
lence, I will implore the aid of the Roman people for my 
wife ; Virginius will demand the assistance of his fellow- 
soldiers for his (laughter; and both gods and men will 'be 
on our side.” 

The ^people, equally moved with his misfortune and 
his courage, fell upon the lictors, who were forcing away 
Virginia, dispersed them, and obliged Claudius himself 
to seek refuge at Appius’s feet. The assembly was full 
of noise and confusion. The tumult increased by the 
arrival of those who flocked to the forum from all parts 
of the city. Appius, quite stunned at seeing to what a 
degree the people were incensed against him, was for 
some time in doubt what measures to take. At length, 
having caused silence to be made, “ It is well known 
c. 46. (said he) Icilius only wants an opportunity of restoring 
the tribuneship by means of a sedition. But that he 
may have no pretence of complaint, I am willing to wait 
lor Virginius’s return till to-morrow. Let his friends 
take care to give him notice. It is not above four hours’ 
journey from hence to the camp. I will prevail upon 
Claudius to yield up somewhat of his right for the sake 
of the public peace, and to let the girl remain in liberty 
till the return of the man she imagines to be her father. 
Butin case Virginius does not appear to-morrow, I would 
have Icilius know, that I shall not want any assistance * 
from my colleagues to put my decree in execution, or to 
keep in awe such seditious spirits as he.” t 

Claudius, feigning to admit unwillingly of this delay, 
requested that at least Icilius might give security for 
producing Virginia on the morrow. The people all 
around immediately held up their hands, and every man 
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offered eagerly to be his security. Icilius touched with 
the. affection Of his fellow-citizens, broke into tears, 
while he returned them thanks. “To-uiorrow (said — 
he), if there be occasion, we will make use of your as- *««“- 
sistance. ^To-day, I hope they will be satisfied with my 
security, and -that of all Virginia’s relations.” 

Appius, though intoxicated with his passion, durst not 
refuse such bail: but he privately dispatched a messen- p.7u. 
ger to his colleagues who commanded th$army, entreat- b.*.’ 
ing them to arrest Virginius on some pretence or other, *' 
and to keep him in close prison. He thought fUat the 
father not appearing at the time appointed, he might 
then with a good colour deliver up the daughter into 
Claudius’s hands: but his courier arrived at the camp 
too late. Numitorius’s son and a brother of Icilius had 
been beforehand with him; and Virginius, upon the first 
notice of his daughter’s danger, pretending the sudden 
death of some relation, had obtained leave to return to 
Rome, and was already gone. And he had the good 
fortune to escape two parties of horse ; one, which, upon 
the receipt of Appius’s letter, the decemvirs sent after 
him to stop him; and the other, which Appius, with the 
same design, had placed in the road that led from the 
city to the camp. if 

He appeared the next morning in the forum pierced c.«. 
to the heart with grief, and leading by the hand his 
daughter, all drowned in tears: she was accompanied 
by her kinswomen, and by a great number of other 
ladies. Virginius, as he passed along, addressed himself 
to his fellow-citizens with an air of dignity, that seemed 
to demand their assistance, rather than to implore it. 
“To what purpose (said he) do we every day expose 
our lives in war to defend our wives and children from 
a foreign enemy, if our tyrants, at Rome, exercise upon 
them all the violence, that can be suffered in a city taken 
by. assault?” Icilius, tjuite furious with love and resent- 
ment, inveighed loudly against Appius, without any re- 
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Year at serve: but the silent tears of the whole train of women 
30*. affected the multitude more than any words or excla* 

D.C.448. .. 

mations. 

§. in. Appius heard with extreme surprise, that Vir- 
D. ra n.‘i g' n > us was 1° the forum. Full of rage and vexation, he 
p ns re P a * re <d instantly thither, with a numerous guard of his 
«#. dependants and creatures.* Having ascended his tri- 
bunal, he bid Claudius open his demand, and proceed 
in his action. ^Claudius then repeated what he had said 
the day before, and at the same time produced the slave, 
whonphe had suborned, and who out of fear of her 
master, declared, that she had sold Virginia to Virginius’s 
wife. The claimant added, that he had many other cre- 
dible witnesses to produce, if there were occasion ; and 
that he humbly hoped, his being the judge's client would 
not be thought a good reason for refusing him that 
justice, which every other man would obtain in the like 
case; and he concluded, with entreating the decemvir 
not to suffer himself to be influenced by his compassion, 
to the prejudice of truth and right. 

The friends and relations of Virginia, to destroy this 
imposture, represented, that her mother Numitoria could 
have had no temptation to practise such a fraud as was 
pretended; that she was #narried very young, and to a 
man almost as young as herself ; that she bore a child 


1 Mr. Vertot (b. 5. p. 71.) quotes D. Hal. as saying (b. 11.), tbat Appias, to pm- 
rent all resistance, ordered down the troops [two legions] that were in the capitol, 
and that they took possession of the foruin. And soon after quotes Livy, as 
telling ns, that the multitude were attacked by Appius’s soldiers. There is nothing, 
either in Dion. Hal. or Livy, from whence it can be gathered, that Appius employed 
any soldiers on this occasion. It is true, Dion. Hal. represents him saying to Lite 
people, that the troops in the capitol were not pluoed there only for defence against 
a foreign enemy, but also to prevent riots in the oity. And Livy (o. 48.) makes him 
insinuate to the people, in order to terrify them , that he lias brought down some 
armed men from the capitol. But we do not find in either of those' two historians, 
that these armed men ever appeared. D. Hal. says (p. 714.), that Appius came to 
his tribunal, yuira uroXXou <rrf<f>ouff, but it was tral^an x*i vriXar«v(a great company of 
his friends and clients), as appears by the context. And Livy (o. 49.) having iqen- 
tioued the resistance which Appius’s lictors met with, when they would have seined 
Iciliui, adds, Quoin locos adeundi apparitor! bus non daretor, ipse cum egmin* 
patriciorum jtivenum per tnrbaro vadens in vincula dnci jubit.” Appius, the most 
despotic magistrate that had appeared in Rome since Tarquin, did not venture to 
egerptaao avowed a tyranny, as to employ his armed soldiers to aUp^k unarmed 
citizens. This is evident, not only from what the historians say of those who aided 
and abetted ’him, bat from bis /being worsted in the conflict wilb bis adversaria*, 
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in a very few years after her marriage; that if she had 
proved barren, and had been minded to introduce a b **• 
stranger into her family, she would never have taken — 
the child of a slave, and certainly not a girl, when she d««m- 
might as easily have had a boy. That, as to those many ” r * u ' 
credible witnesses which Claudius talked of jJfoducing, 
it was highly improbable that a transaction which re- 
quired so much secrecy should be imparted to many 
persons, when one was sufficient for the purpose. That, 
granting Numitoria to have been guilty of so strange a 
folly, it was yet stranger, that an affair intrusted With so 
many confidants should remain so long a secret. That 
it was impossible to account why Claudius himself should 
be so profoundly silent in this affair for fifteen years, 
and should never declare his pretensions till the young 
woman was become marriageable, and appeared in that 
wonderful degree of beauty. « 

At these words all eyes were turned upon Virginia ; 
the modesty of her countenance, her tears, her youth, 
her innocence, and above all, her amazing beauty, which, 
clouded as it was with excessive grief, had yet a sur- 
passing lustre, filled every breast with the most tender 
compassion. Nor could they help reflecting, with ex- 
treme concern and terror, that, if the laws of liberty 
were thus violated in the person of this young maid, 
there could be no longer any security for wives or 
daughters against the like dishonour : for every body 
was already convinced, that the allegations of Claudius 
mid his witness were mere imposture, and the wicked 
contrivance of some dignified villain, who thought him- 
self at liberty to do whatever he pleased. 

But to those arguments, shewing the improbability 
of what Claudius had alleged, Virginius added, that he 
bad-witnesses of unquestionable credit ready (wham he 
named, and whom he desired might be strictly exa- 
mined)* who would testify, some, that they, had seen 
Numitoria big with child:; others, that they had been; 
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kojie P fesent when she was delivered of this daughter, and 
b c«8 others, that they had seen her give suck to young Vir- 

ginia, which she could not have done, had she been 

decern. barren, as Claudius pretended. 

nm%. Virginius was still going on with his plea, when Ap- 
pius perdfeiving the impression that was made upon the 
assembly by those unanswerable reasons which had been 
offered, and being determined at any rate to accomplish 
his enterprise, interrupted him, and commanded si- 
lence, signifying, that he himself had something to say. 
All the people, being curious and anxious to know what 
it was, were presently still, and listened to him with at- 
tention. 

The decemvir having first cast his eyes on all sides to 
observe his strength, and how his friends were posted, 
“Virginius,” said he, “I must acquaint you, and all 
who #re here present, that this is not the first time I 
have heard of this affair. I was told of it long before 
my election to the decemvirate. Claudius’s father, at 
his death, desired me to be guardian to his son (his an- 
cestors, you know, were always clients of our familj). 
Intimations were soon after given me, that I ought to 
claim this young slave in right of my ward. Hereupon 
I examined into the matter, and found the fact to be 
exactly as Claudius has represented it. However, I did 
not think it became me to meddle in an affair of this 
nature, but chose rather to leave it for him to manage 
when he should come of age, when he might either 
take back the girl, or accept of a sum of money for her 
from the parties who had bred her up. Our civil feuds, 
and the hurry of public business, hindered me after- 
ward from giving any attention to the concerns "of 
Claudius. He has applied himself of late, I suppose, to 
examine into the state of his affairs, and he finds this 
girl to belong to him, as part of his inheritance. I can 
see nothing unjust or unreasonable in the demand he 
makes, to have the daughter of his slave restored to him. 
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It would have been better indeed, if the thing could v»rrf 
some way or other have been compromised. But sinco, so*. 

** * Ci HP. 

a suit has been commenced upon it, I am obliged iu ’ 
conscience to give testimony in his favour ; and upon ,}««!• 
what I myself know, I do, as judge, pronounce him law- T,r * l *‘ 
ful master of this girl.” 

Virginius, provoked to the highest pitch at so unjust i»r, 
and cruel a sentence, no longer kept any measures with c!*t. 
the decemvir. Holding up his hand at him, “ Appius, 

I promised my daughter to Icilius, and not to thee. I 
educated her for honourable marriage, and not to be a 
prey to an infamous ravisher. What! is the lawless 
lust of savage beasts to prevail among us ? How the ci- 
tizens here will bear with these things, I know not; but 
I trust that those who are in arms, will not endure them." 

The people at these words set up a loud cry full of 
indignation, and they seemed at first, as if they would 
oppose the execution of Appius’s decree. But the de- c. «. 
cemvir with a threatening voice told them, that he was 
not unacquainted wiLh the seditious meetings which had 
been held the night before, nor with the plots there laid 
to cause an insurrection, but that he wanted neither 
power nor resolution to chastise those who should dare u. h»i. 
to disturb the public peace ; that the soldiers in the ca* pi 71V. 
pitol had not been placed there only for defence against 
the foreign enemy : and he advised them therefore to 
be careful of their behaviour, and to retire quietly to 
their own houses. “ And you,” said he (speaking to 
one of his lictors), “ go, put aside the crowd, and make 
room for a master to lay hold of his slave.” 

The multitude, terrified at these menaces, and the 
wrathful manner in which they were uttered, instantly 
gave back, and left the unhappy Virginia standing by 
herself, a helpless prey to injustice. Virginius, who 
then saw that there was no other remedy, turning to- 
wards the decemvir, in humble manner thus addressed 
him : “ Pardon, Appius, the unguarded words v#iich 
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aouB escaped from me in the anguish of a fatherly grief; and 
b.c^1° w rae » ^ yon please, before Claudius takes away the 
— — girl, privately to ask, in her presence, some questions 
dtetob of her nurse, that I may be set right m this matter; and 
in case Virginia be not really my daughter, may return 
to the camp in less affliction.’' 

Appius readily granted him this request, upon condi- 
tion, however, that it should be in Claudius's sight, and ’ 
without stirring out of the forum. Virginius, pierced 
to the heart with the sharpest sorrow, took his daughter, 
half dead, in his arms; he wiped away the tears in 
r. Tib. which her face was all bathed, embraced her, and draw- 
b.T’ ing her near to some shops which were on the side of 
c ' 4 "' the forum, chance directed him to a butcher’s knife : 
having instantly seized it, “ My dear daughter, this is 
the only way to save thy honour and thy liberty as he 
said these words he plunged the knife into her heart : 
then drawing it out again all smoking with her blood, 
he turned towards the tribunal, and with a furious voice 
cried out, “ By this blood, Appius, I devote thy head 
to the infernal gods.” 

The decemvir, from his tribunal, called out, in the 
greatest fury, to seize him ; but he, with the knife in 
his hand, made his way through those who would have 
sopped him ; and, being favoured by the multitude, got 
out of the city, mounted his horse, and took the road 
to the camp. In the meanwhile, Numitorius and Ici- 
lius raised a great commotion in Rome ; they stayed by 
the dead body of Virginia, shewed it to the eyes of the 
people, and besought them not to let her death go un- 
revenged. Crowds flocked to the forum from all parts; 
they uttered bitter exclamations against the decemvirs, 
and demanded the re-establishment of the ancient go- 
vernment, and of the tribunes. As for Appius,*he was 
now returned to his own house. He had waded through 
an ocean of wickedness, to reach a prize which escaped 
hilh for ever, in the very moment he thdhgftt to 
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possession of it. He had been a spectator of the murder t«r at 
* 1 komz 

of her, whom he loved to excess, a murder of which he **■ 

himself was the cause; and by this last stroke of tyranny ‘ 
had made sure of the extreme hatred and indignation of 
the Roman people. Stung with these reflections, he v,r * u ' 
seemed to have quite lost his reason. Instead of endea- 
vouring to pacify the multitude, he sent his lictors to 
seize Icilius, and carry away the dead body from the 
forum. The people opposed the execution of his orders, 
and, being now urged to fury, fell upon his lictors, broke 
their fasces, and drove them out of the forum. Appius c.«o. 
hereupon getting together, as fast as he could, a great 
number of his friends and clients, came in person to 
support his authority. But Valerius and Horatius, those 
sworn enemies of the decemvirs, having had notice of 
his motion, had put themselves at the head of a band of ^ 
brave young men, marched them into the forum, and »•«»'• 
placed them round the body of Virginia. At first thep-w 
two parties discharged their fury against each other 
in mutual reproaches and invectives: but they soon 
after came to blows. Appius was worsted and repulsed. 

In this perplexity, not knowing what else to do, he got 
up into the temple of Vulcan, and there took upoti him 
to act the part of a tribune of the people, demanding 
that Valerius and Horatius should be thrown headlong 
from the Tarpeian rock, as disturbers of the public 
peace: but the multitude hissed at so senseless a dis- * 
course; and in the meantime Valerius, having caused 
the body of Virginia to be carried to the top of a flight 
of steps, where the people might see it, was from the 
same eminence inveighing against Appius. Mqgt of the 
decemvir's auditors soon left him to go to Valerius, who 
thereupon assuming the authority of a magistrate, com- 
manded the lictors to pay no more attendance on a pri- 
vate person* And now Appius, terrified at the desertion 
of many of his creatures, whom he saw changing sides, 
believed his life to be in danger: hiding therefodfe his 
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Ye.rof face with his robe he fled, and took refuge in a neigh- 
so*. bouring house. At this juncture, Oppius, the plebeian 
— — I decemvir, rushed from another side into the forum to 
declm- succour his colleague. But he came too late. Force 
had got the better of authority. He judged therefore, 
that the wisest method in the present exigence was to 
assemble the senate, and this in a great measure quieted 
the people; for they hoped that the decemvirate would 
speedily be abolished. But those of the fathers who 
happened to be in Rome, were most of them friends to 
the present government ; they only ordered the people 
to behave themselves peaceably, and commissioned some 
young members of iheir body to go to the camp near 
the Algidus, to prevent the sedition which Virginius 
might excite there. In the meantime Valerius and Ho- 
ratius caused the body of Virginia to be laid in an open 
* litter, and to be carried in great pomp through all the 
high streets, in order to excite the compassion of the 
citizens, and increase their detestation of the decemvirs. 
Men and women, old and young, married and unmar- 
ried, all ran out of their houses to see this funeral pro- 
cession, and they all bewailed her fatal beauty, and her 
untimely death. The women, with tears in their eyes, 
threw, some of them flowers upon the litter, others the 
ribbons from their heads, to adorn it ; others cast their 
girdles, their fillets, wreaths of their hair upon it. The 
. men also contributed, every one, some little present. 

The whole city would have revolted immediately from 
the government, had not the decemvirs been actually 
commanding armies, and had not Valerius and Horatiua 
(who managed this business, and who hoped to compass 
their point without effusion of blood) thought it more 
advisable to wait and see what Virginius’s return would 
produce in the army near the Algidus. 

iv. Ha entered the camp, attended by near 400 
citizens, and stil] holding in his hand the bloody knife, 
with which he had killed his daughter. The; soldiers, at 
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this strange sight flocked to him from all quarters. Vir- 
ginius got upon a small eminence, from whence he might 
the more easily be heard : his face was drowned in tears, — ; — 
and grief for a while tied his tongpe. At length break - deem- 
ing his mournful silence, he related to them the whole 
tragical story, and then raising his hands to heaven, “ I 
call you to witness, immortal gods, that Appius alone is 
guilty of the bloody deed I was forced to commit. And 
you, my fellow-soldiers, I conjure you not to drive me 
out of your company as a parricide and the murderer of 
my daughter. I would willingly have sacrificed my own 
life to have preserved her’s, if she could have lived with 
her honour and her liberty. But finding that the tyrant 
was determined to make her a slave, that he might have 
an opportunity to dishonour her, pity alone made me 
cruel : I rather chose to lose my daughter than keep her 
with shame ; but I would not have outlived her one 
moment, had I not hoped to revenge her death by your 
assistance.” 

The centurions and soldiers, filled with compassion 
for his misfortune, and with indignation against the de- 
cemvir, all assured him, that they would not fail him in 
any thing he should undertake against Appius. Nay, 
they resolved to extend their resentment to all the de- 
cemvirs, and to shake off the yoke of a dominion that 
was now grown into an avowed tyranny. The decem- 
virs who commanded the army being informed of Vir- 
ginius’s return, and of the disposition of the soldiers, 
sent for him with design to secure him. No obedience 
was paid to their orders. The troops were all eager to 
return to Rome ; nothing but their military oath with- 
held them. They thought they could not leave their 
generals without offending the gods, and dishonouring 
themselves. Virginius, who burned with impatience to £•*«*• 
revenge himself of Appius, quickly removed their scruple, p'-ra*. 
by assuring them that a Roman could never be under 
any obligation to obey usurpers and tyrants; that the 

vo iu i. 2 p 
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home decemvirs were notoriously such, and that therefore to 
*». submit to them would not be obedience and piety, but 
— — ’ madness and superstition. There needed no more to 
dtcmi- satisfy the conscience of the soldiers. They imme- 
wir,te * diately flew in a kind of fury to their arms, snatched up 
their ensigns, and under the conduct of their respective 
Livy, centurions took the way to Rome. The decemvirs, 
clso. startled at so general a desertion, ran to stop them : but 
wherever they turned themselves, they found only exas- 
perated spirits, who breathed nothing but vengeance. 
If the decemvirs spoke to them in gentle terms, they 
received no answer. If they pretended to threaten or 
command, the soldiers sternly answered, “We are men, 
we have swords in our hands.” 

The army entered Rome • about evening, without 
making the least disturbance, and without so much as a 
soldier’s stirring out of his rank. As they passed along, 
they assured their friends and relations that they were 
d. h«i returned only to destroy tyranny. All the troops marched 
quietly through the city to Mount Aventine, fully re- 
solved not to separate till they had obtained the deposai 
of the decemvirs, and the restoration of the tribuneship. 

§.v. Appius, terrified with remorse of conscience, 
and with the revolt of the army, durst not appear in 
public. But Oppius, his colleague, had recourse in this 
distress to the authority of the senate, which he con- 
vened with all expedition. 

uvy, The senators thought it by no means advisable to 
cisii, proceed in a way of severity, because they themselves 
had given occasion to the sedition. The result of their 
debate was to commission Sp. Tarpeius, G. Julius, and 
P. Sulpitius, all three consulars, to go to Mount Aven- 
tine and demand of the soldiers. By whose orders they 
had left their camp ? what their intent was in possessing 
themselves of Mount Aventine ? and why, quitting the 
' war begun against the enemy, they had invaded their 
own country ? 
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The soldiers did not want an answer, but they wanted *#<«•* 
a speaker, for as yet they had not chosen themselves a .km. 
head ; and no one man among them would venture to 
act as chief in this revolt. They remained for some 
time in silence, bat at length they all cried out with one'"'***' 
voice, “ Let Valerius and Horatius be sent to us, we 
will give an answer to the senate by them.” 

As soon as the three commissioners were gone, Vir- c.w. 
ginius took notice to the soldiers how much they had 
been puzzled, even in an affair of no great importance, 
for want of a head ; that the answer they had fallen 
upon, though pertinent enough, had proceeded rather 
from casual agreement, than previous and public coun- 
sel; and he advised them, therefore, to choose ten per- 
sons to be over them, and to manage for them. In- 
stantly they named him the first to that honour, but he 
excused himself, desiring them to reserve their good 
opinion of him to happier times. “ No honours (said 
he) can give me pleasure while my daughter is unre- 
venged, nor is it advisable for you in such a season of 
trouble as this is, to choose those men to be your 
directors and agents, who are most obnoxious to the 
parties you are to treat with. If you think me capable 
of being useful to you, I shall not be less so in a private 
capacity.” The army hereupon appointed ten other cen- 
turions to be their governors, with the title of Military 
Tribunes. 

The example of this army was followed by that em- 
ployed in the war against the ^Equi ; for Numitorins and 
Icilius had gone thither, and had spirited up the soldiers 
to desert their generals. With colours flying they 
inarched straight towards Rome, and having advice, by 
the way, of the steps taken by the troops on Mount 
Aventine, they, in like manner, at the instigation of 
Icilius (a man skilful in popular affairs) chose them- 
selves ten military tribunes, to govern and conduct 
thetn. (What moved Icilius to give this counsel^ 

2 P 2 
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r»r or an apprehension, that, without such election, the ten 
so*, tribunes of the other camp might be thought to have a 
_! — ' kind of right to be appointed the ten tribunes of the 
commons in the next comitia that should be held for 
v,ntt - naming those magistrates, and he himself had a view to 
be one of the college.) These troops entered the city, 
and marched through it in the same good order, and 
with the same peaceable behaviour, as had been observed 
by the other, whom they presently after joined. And 
then the united armies commissioned their twenty 
military tribunes to elect two out of their number to be 
supreme over all. The choice fell upon M. Oppius and 
Sextus Manilius. 

The senate in the meanwhile, anxious for the com- 
monwealth, sat every day to .consider of some effectual 
remedy for the present evil. (Such desertions were of 
dangerous example ; and the frontiers were left exposed 
to the invasions of the enemy.) But the time which 
should have been employed in sage deliberation, was 
wasted in strife and wrangling. The decemvirs were 
incessantly reproached with the murder of Sicinius, the 
lust of Appius, and the miscarriages in the war. At 
length it was concluded to send Valerius and Horatius 
to Mount Aventine ; but then these two senators, find- 
ing that their mediation was become necessary, pro- 
tested that they would not move a step so long as the 
decemvirs, whom they called usurpers, remained masters 
of the government. 

The decemvirs, on the other hand, declared, that 
they would not resign their authority till they had pro- 
posed to the people the two last tables of laws, and had 
got them passed ; and that this was the only term fixed 
d. Bai. for the expiration of their magistracy. Nay, L. Cor- 
p. m. nefius, yet a warm partisan of the present governors, 
advised against entering into any negotiation with the 
two' armies, till they were returned to their former re- 
spective camps ; upon which condition he was for offer- 
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ing the soldiers a general pardon, with an exception J«rof 
however to the authors of the desertion. *». 

B C 448, 

The soldiers on Mount Aventine receiving accounts — — 
from M. Duilius (who had been formerly a tribune) of™™- 
what passed in the senate, came to a resolution to re- 
move their camp to the Mons Sacer, a place which 
would put the senators in mind of the steady resolution 
of the commons, and make them sensible of the abso- 
lute necessity of restoring the tribuneship, in order to a 
reunion. Thither they marched, fortified themselves 
there, and observed the same good discipline for which 
their ancestors had been so much admired. In this 
decampment they were followed by such numbers of 
the citizens, with their wives and children, that Rome 
was in a manner deserted : “ What have we to do (said 
they) in a city where neither chastity nor liberty is safe?” 

The conscript fathers, astonished as they passed to the 
senate-house to see the streets so thin of people, and 
that, except a few old men, there was scarce any body 
in the forum, came now for the most part into the sen- 
timents of Horatius and Valerius. They declared that 
it was madness in the decemvirs to think of retaining 
their authority, when they had no subjects to govern. 

“ What ! (said they) will you administer justice to empty 
houses and bare walls? Are you not ashamed to see 
that all the citizens in the forum scarce equal the number 
of your lictors? In short, you must resolve either to 
have no commons, or to allow them tribunes. They 
extorted from our forefathers that plebeian magistracy, 
of which they had not then experienced the benefit ; 
and do you imagine, that when they have tasted the 
sweets of it, they will ever consent to part with it, and 
especially since your government has not been so mode- 
rate and gentle, as to make them feel no want of pro- 
tection and succour ?” 

The decemvirs, finding that there was no remedy 
promised at length to be wholly governed by the senate ; 
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rome *h®y only desired, that they might not be sacrificed to 

b. c!«8. l h e l ,atre< l °f their enemies, and reminded the fathers, 

that it concerned them nearly not to accustom the peo- 

decern- pie to shed the blood of the patricians. 

v irate. * * 

c. S3. §. vj. Valerius and Horatius, having brought this 

affair to the point they had wished, repaired to the 
camp, and were received by the soldiers as their pro- 
tectors. The army, by the mouth of Icilius, demanded 
the restoration of their tribunes, and of their privilege 
of appeal, and an amnesty for all who had left the camp 
without permission from their generals. But first of all 
they required that the decemvirs should be delivered 
into their hands ; and they loudly threatened to burn 
them all alive. 

The two mediators were not- more favourable to those 
magistrates than the people themselves ; but they pro- 
secuted the design of destroying with more art. At 
the same time that, in general terms, they exhorted 
the multitude not to be governed by cruel thoughts 
(bidding them remember that they had more occasion 
for a shield than a sword), they insinuated to them, that 
when they were in possession again of their rights, and 
when their tribunes, their laws and assemblies, were re- 
stored to them, they would then have it in their power 
to do justice to themselves. 

c. 54. The multitude, fully persuaded that no tribunes what- 
soever could have more zeal for the interest of the com- 
mons than Valerius and Horatius, trusted every thing 
to their management ; who, returning without delay to 
the senate, reported the demands of the army, but said 
nothing of its bloody designs against the decemvirs. 
These magistrates, hearing no mention of their punish- 
ment, readily yielded to all that was asked; only Appius, 
cruel by nature, and judging of other men's hatred to 
him by his to them, said aloud, “ I am not ignorant of 
the. fate I am to expect. The attack is only deferred 
till my enemies have got arms in their hands. Nothing 
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but my blood will satisfy their malice. Be it so. I am Yuror 
ready, nevertheless, to resign the decern vi rate, and I care so*, 
not how soon I do it.” Hereupon the senate passed a B,C,4<B ‘ 
decree, That the decemvirs should instantly depose 
themselves ; that the pontifex maximus should hold the vir * le ‘ 
comitia for electing tribunes, and that no notice should 
be hereafter taken of the desertion of the soldiers from 
their generals," or the retreat of the citizens to the 
Mons Sacer. — Submitting to this decree, the decemvirs 
immediately repaired to the forum, and there abdicated 
their magistracy, to the great joy of the city. The news 
of their abdication was presently carried by Valerius and 
Horatius to the camp. “ Return soldiers, to your 
country, your household gods, your wives and children ; 
and may this return be happy to you and to the.com- 
monwealth !” Instantly the army snatched up their 
ensigns, and exulting with joy returned to Rome. But 
before they separated, they marched a second time, ac- 
companied by the rest of the commons, to Mount Aven- 
tine, where they made an election of their tribunes. A. 
Virginius, the father of the hapless Virginia, Numito- 
rius her uncle, and Icilius, to whom she had been be- 
trothed, were the first chosen. Then C. Sicinius, M. 
Duilius, M. Titinius, M. Pomponius, P. Villius, and 
C. Oppius. An interrex was afterward created, who 
held an assembly by centuries, and, according to the- 
votes of the people, named L. Valerius and M. Hora- 
tius to the consulship. 

§. vii. The administration of these consuls was 
wholly popular, and the plebeians obtained from them 
what they could hardly have hoped from their very tri- 
bunes themselves. In the first place : whereas it was 
a disputable point of law, whether the plebiscita [the 
decrees of the commons] would bind the senators ; the 
consuls now passed a law in comitia centuriata; im- 


»' Livy makes this decree and another to be I be acts of the commons, presently 
after they bad chosen their tribunes. 
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Rome P ort * n g» that what the commons should enact, in comitia 
tribute, should bind the whole Roman people. By which 
law (says Livy) the bills of the tribunes were armed with 

Sixtieth x J J 

consul- a very dangerous weapon.* * 

D. Hut. 


b. n. x Omnium primum, quum jptluti in con Iro verso jure esset, tenerenturne fatres 
p. 725. piebixitis, legem centuriatis comitiis tuiere, at quod tributim plebes jussis- 
set, fopulum teneret ; qua lege tribunitiis rogalionibus telum aoerrimum datum 
c/m, *' Bt ‘ Livy, 1. 3. c. 55. 

1)ionysius (1. 11. p. 726.) writes, “ That this law put an end to the disputes 
which had subsisted between the patricians and plebeians, concerning the plebiscite, 
made in the comitia tributa, which the patricians would not submit to, nor allow 
to be binding on any but plebeians.” The historian goes on , 11 It hfas been already 
said, that in the comitia tributa , the plebeians and the poor had the better of the pa- 
tricians ; bat that in the comitia centuriata the patricinns, thongh much inferior in 
numl>er to the plebeians, were superior to them in strength.” 

[This last assertion, how often soever he may have repeated it, I apprehend lo be 
a great mistake. He seems here to make the terms patrician and plebeian equivalent 
to rich and poor. The richet citizens had doubtless a superiority of strength in the 
comitia by centuries ; but the patricians had not. The majority of the voters in the 
majority of the centuries were unquestionably plebeians, and the patricians were 
overpowered, as well as outnumbered by the plebeians in the comitia centuriata. 
Had it not been so, had the patricians, in the centuriata comitia, been superior in 
Strength to the plebeians, how consummately ridiculous would be Livy’s admiration 
of the virtue of the Roman people, for their choosing to the military tribuneship 
patricians only (Y. of R. 309.), though the plebeians were qnaliiied by law to be 
chosen to that magistracy 1 Livy, b. 4, c. 6.] 

As to the memorable law (called Lex Horatia) now enacted by the comitia cen - 
turiata , Dionysius would have better satisfied the cariosity of bis readers, if he had 
given them some instances of plehiscita made in comitia by tribes, to which 
the patricians had refused to submit. In bis seventh book, he mentions a plebisei - 
Vid. tum > that nmde it penal to interrupt a tribune, when speaking to an assembly of the 
supra, people. And be tells us, that this plebisciturn was followed by much altercation 
p. 274, between the consuls and tbe tribunes. And that the senate and the commons mu- 
275. tually refused to ratify each other’s decrees. 

* MitA tovto nreKKai not irlgl et roXXwv iytvovro Toff infxi^pK; TTfOf reive virarov$ avnXoylat, 
Htti outs o iripios o ttea-tt b Bov\b •^nfirettro, xuftA hyttro, ovrt £v o iUptoq yvoin, rn @ovXr. <pt\iov 
ti %r avTiTTa^a.TErafxhot is xai it* viro^iac i%ovne a*\n\ovc JteriXdov. D. Hal. 1. 7. p. 432. 

Deinde multac variisque de rebus inter tribnnos et Coss, altercationes sunt se- 
quulaj, et neque ipsa plobs senatas-consulta rata habebat, neque senatus ipse olla 
plebiscita approbabat* Scd magna contentione utrique aliens adversabantur, et se 
invicem suspectos habebant. 

But these things passed in the next year after the erection of the tribuneship, and 
before the introduction of comitia tributa, even according to the Greek historian’s 
own account. Here then a question arises : In what comitia were those plebiscita 
made, which were anlerior to the first assembly by tribes? Not in the centuriata: 
f. 540, the tribunes never attempted to hold those assemblies. And as to the curiata , we 
st seq. are told, that these conJd riot he held bnl by a patrician magistrate, nor without a 
previous decree of the senate, nor without sacrifices and auspicia, the care and 
management of which were appropriated to the patricians. And we are likewise 
told, that the tribunes, when they held assemblies of the citizens for making laws, 
observed none of these ceremonies and formalities. Particularly, with regard to the 
senate’s authorizing their proceedings, Appius Claudius (in the debate on the affair 
of Coriolanns) enumerating, Lo the fathers, tbe usurpations of tbe plebeians and their 
tribunes, mentions this among the rest, they propose laws without consulting yon, 
and thejp pass them without your approbation, N optw$ ri Aw^ovXbutovs xo2 

tovtov< TKf vfAtTSf&( yvei>/x * if D. Hal. 1. 7. p. 455. And this, as I before 

observed, was anterior to the introduction of comitia tributa . Shall we not therefore 
* be obliged to say, that though the assemblies of tbe curia could not, by the original 
constitution of the state, he legally held, and were not held in the first years of the 
eontmonwekUb, nor perhaps after the introduction of comitia tributa, without the 
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The lex Valeria , touching appeals to the assembly of J^®' 
the people, was confirmed anew, and strengthened with 

conditions above specified; jet tbe tribunes, soon after the institution of that magis* .. 
tr^ojr y did, without any previous senatm- consult um , convene the plebeians of the 
citric, and, in thos Assemblies, did, without auspices or any religions ceremonies, ship# 
enact laws, which were called plebiscita ? F# 

By the treaty of reunion (on the Mons Saoer) the tribanes were authorized to bold 
concilia of the commons; and they seem to have turned these concilia into comitia 
by curia, as has been represented above, p. 274, 275. But it does not fully appear 
whether the senators and other patricians, who were excluded the concilia of the 
commons were suffered to be present, and vote in their comitia. Dionysius,jn the 
passage just referred to, represents the tribunes as very expeditious in getting their 
plebhntum passed, lest the consuls should come and oppose it. But by opposition 
here, he may possibly mean an opposition by violence, disturbing the assembly, and 
hindering it from concluding any thing; for this was no uncommon method with tho 
patricians, when they disliked a bill proposed by the tribunes. 

A second difficulty is thrown in our way by what Dionysius says of the disputes 
concerning the plebiscita made in the comitia by tribes, and of the patricians 
refusing to submit to them. I do not* recall any one plebiscitum, by him mentioned, 
as made, before this time, in comitia tribula , exoept the judgments of the trides in 
criminal and capital causes. And these judgments did all take place according to his 
own account. Coriolanus went into exile pursuant to the sentence against him; 
Menenius paid the fiue to which ho was condemned ; Servilitis was acquitted ; the 
sureties for the appearance of Caeso Quinctius, upon his running away to avoid trial, 
paid the money they stood bound for to the public. So that when the historian says, 
that tbe patricians refused to submit 1o the plebiscita, it is hard to guess what he 
means, unless it be, that (before the Horatian law) the patricians did not recognize 
the comitia tribttta, held by the tribunes, as alegal legislature, though they sub- 
mitted, through necessity, to all their, decrees. In the case of Caeso Quinctius (year 
of Rome 292), Dionysius (1. 10. p. 631.) differing from Livy, who makes Ca‘so 
humble himself so far as to solicit the favour of the multitude, represents him dis- 
owning the jurisdiction of the court, and refusing to plead ; yet the historian intro- 
duces L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, the father of the accused, pleading earnestly for his 
son to the assembly. 

ft may be said, that this was the pure effect of necessity, and ought not to be con- 
strued into a recognizing the assembly for a lawful judicature. For in the year 298 
(six years after the affair of Cicso), on occasion of the tribunes citing the consuls to 
appear in judgment before the tribes, the consols openly affirm, That the tribunes have 
no power to summon thither even the most inconsiderable of the patricians, without 
a previoos senatus-consultum for that purpose. D.H. 1. 10. p. 661. And in tbe con- 
test about Volero’s bill (year of Romo 282), Appius Claudius (then consul) declared, 
that he would for ever oppose the enacting of any law, which had not first passed the 
examination and approbation of the senate. And the conclusion of thqt contest was : 

— The senate made a decree, authorizing the people to give their suffrages upon the 
bill, and»then the bill was by the people passed into a law. D. Hal. 1. 9. p. 602. 

It is said above (p. 348), that this law was enacted by the comitia centnriata . 

Several reasons may be given in support of that opinion. First, the validity of this 
law was never disputed ; in the next place, it underwent tbe form of a previous 
senatus-consultum ; and then, thirdly, it seems probable, at least (for the reasons 
given in tho discourse at the end of chap. 13), that there were no comitia tributa 
before Volero’s law was enacted. 

But let us suppose, on the authority of Dionysius, that comitia tributa were in use 
from the Lime of Coriolanus ; and that all the capital trials, which the historian speaks 
of, as between that time and Volero’s tribuneship, and all the capital trials from Vo- 
lero’s tribuneship to tbe consulship of Valerius and Horatius, were in assemblies of 
the tribes, and that even Volero’s Jaw was enacted in one of those assemblies ; what 
will follow from these facts, compared with the passages just cited from the historian? 
Seemingly, at least, the consequence will be, that before tbe Horatian law, there were 
two sorts of plebiscita: some that were passed in comitia , held by tbe tribunes, with- 
out previously consulting the senate ; others, that were preceded by an authorizing 
decree of the fathers, as In the ease of Coriolanus, and in that of Volero’s bill. That 
to the former sort the patrioiaus would not submit, but did submit to the latter. And 
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Roms anot her law, forbidding the future creation of any ma- 
r' gi s * rate ’ fr° ra whose judgments an appeal should not lie 

Sixtieth that this is the reason, why we read of no opposition given to the exeoution of those 
consul* sentences, which are said by Dionysius to have been passed agai^t certain consulars, 
ship. and other great men, by the rornitia tributa, held by the tribunes : we may suppose, 
that these assemblies had been authorized by senatus-consulta (though not mentioned 
by the historian) to try and judge those persons. And then it will seem that the 
Horatian law was enacted purely to give to the plebiscita, that should be made in 
comitia tributa, without previously consulting the senate, the same force as was 
allowed to those which had been made in the like assemblies, authorized by a decree 
of the fathers. 

According to Livy, (1. 3. c. 54.) the commons had no sooner recovered their tri- 
bunes (upon the abdication of the decemvirs), but to law-making they went with all 
vehemence, even before they returned to their houses (for they were then encamped 
without the city). " Tribunalu inito L. Icilius extemplo plebem rooavtt et plebs 
scivit, ue cui framli esset secessio ab decern viris facta. Confestim dc consulibus creandis 
cum jyrovocatione M. Duilius rogalionem pertulit. Ea omnia in pralis Flatniniis con- 
cilio plebis acta.” * 

If I might here hnzard a conjecture, 1 would say, that ihese proceedings, which 
were closely followed hy the lex Horatia , were the immediate occasion of this law’s ' 11 
being enacted. That when Livy says, “ Ea omnia concii.io plebis acta/' the 
words concilio plebis are not equivalent to comitiis tributis. And that the new law, 
while it gave the plebiscita (the decrees ofthe commons) a force equal to that of 
laws made in the comitia centuriata, confined this privilege to such plebiscita as should 
be made tributim, i. e. in comitia tributa , and did not extend it to decrees that 
might be made concilio plebis. 14 Quum veluti in conlroverso jure esset, teuereuturne 
patres plebiscite, legem centuriutis comiliis tulere, ut quod tributim plebes jus- 
sisset, populum teneret.” 

Vul. Before the introduction of comitia tributa, there were unquestionably concilia 
sup. plebis, which assumed the power of legislation ■ and I have not observed any cogent 
f>' 274, reasons for believing, that there were no such concilia after the assemblies by tribes 
were brought into use. 

Should it bo asked, whut the difference was between comitia tributa held by 
the tribunes and concilia plebis? 1 should say, that, from the former only the 
senators were excluded; but that all the patricians were excluded from the latter. 
The latter therefore was an assembly of the commons, the former an assembly of the 
people ; which people nevertheless is sometimes called plebs. “ Plebs est cmleri 
cives sine senatoribus.” Digest. I. 50. t. 16. n. 238. 

It would seem that the senators (in these times at least) were not allowed to vote 
in the comitia trtfmta, except when these assemblies were held by one of the magis - 
tratus majores; and that then they wero held with auspicia. “ Tributa comitia si 
a plebeiis magistratibus, hoc est a tribuno plebis et mdile plebis facta sint, sine auf~ 
piciis (ut ait Dionysius) esse facta : sin a patriciis magistratibus, cum auspiciis” 
Manat, de Com. Rom. cap. 9. 

Dr. Middleton (in his Treatise on the Roman Senate, p. 119) speaks too gene- 
rally, when bo says, that the tribunes excluded them [the senate] from any share or 
influence in the assemblies of the tribes, it would have been exaot, 1 believe, if be 
had said, from their assemblies of the tribes, that is, from the comitia tributa held 
by the tribunes. But we find in the year 307 (three years only after enacting the 
lex Horatia'), the consuls holding the comitia tributa , on ocoasion of the dispute be- 
tween the ArdeateB and Aricini, who had referred their cause to the arbitration ofthe 
Roman people. “ Aricini atque Ardeates de ambiguo agro quum ssepe bello certas- 
sent — judicem populum Romanum ceperc. — Concilio populi a magistratibus da to — 
quum thi hus vocari et populum iuire suffragium oporteret, consurgit P. Scaptms— 
si licet, inquit, consules de republica dicere, &c. Quum, ut vamun, eum negarent 
consumes audiendum esse, vociferantemqne prodi pub I i cam causara sammoverijus- 
sissentj tribuuos appellat,” &o. Ltv. b. 4, c. 7 1. 

I thought to have mentioned some particulars in the history of these first years of 
the republic, that do by no means correspond to the rules laid down by the learned as 
generally observed in the holding the several sorts of comitia, and doing business 
therein : hut I am glad to retire from these discussions under cover of a passage in 
the excellent work before referred to, eutitled Elements ov Civil Law. In page 
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to that assembly, and permitting any person to kill the v«r«f 
man who should attempt such a creation. To these so*, 
laws was added a regulation, importing, that the senatus- 
consulta, which were often suppressed or altered by the -* ?*} 1 * 
consuls, should for the future be transmitted to the ,h,p ' 
aediles, and preserved in the temple of Ceres. 

§. vm. Though the patricians in general greatly dis- i-ivy, 
liked all these proceedings, yet because hitherto they saw cl so. 
no particular person of their party attacked, they made 
no opposition to them. But the scene quickly changed. 

The liberty of the people and the power of the tribunes 
being now firmly re-established, the latter thought the 
favourable time come for prosecuting the decemvirs, and 
all the accomplices of their tyranny. Appius was the 
first accused. Upon a summons from Virginius (who 
was appointed to be the accuser), he came into the 
forum, attended by a crowd of young nobles, who had 
been his ministers and his guard during his decemvirate. 

Their appearance brought afresh into the people’s minds 
all the instances of his horrible abuse of power. 

Then Virginius began : “ Long speeches, O Romans, 
are for clearing up of doubtful cases. I shall not waste 
your time in expatiating upon the crimes of a man 
whose cruelty reduced you to the necessity of taking 
arms to rescue yourselves from it : nor will I suffer him 
to add to his wicked deeds the impudence of defend- 
ing them. Appius, I shall pass over the whole series 
of your flagitious practices during the space of two 
years. There is one crime only, from which if you do 

185, the learned, judicious, and candid author, after speaking of the differences be- 
tween i. ex and plebxscitum, and between the comitia curiata and comitia centuriata , 
proceeds thus : I judged it proper that my reader should suatob, in a short and 
comprehensive view, this part of the Roman constitution. He will more easily make 
himself master of particulars, even when they contradict or vary from his genera! 
system ; and I am persuaded, that many things might be taught more successfully, 
if both writers and readers would sometimes consider that which they set off with, 
not as a part of the building, but only as sp much scaffolding, to be laid aside after- 
ward, or thrown by as useless and unnecessary. In the civil history of a people, tlii^ 
doctrine may have fairer play, because the oonstilutioin of a country, at its final set- 
tlement, is best apprehended by the difference it carries with it, from the same con- 
stitution, when it first began to bo moulded.’* 
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Y«rof not instantly clear yourself, I order you to be led to 

ROME • 

$04 prison. 

B C fl i p ^ 

~ — “ What have you to say for the sentence you passed 
mmuu against Virginia ? Why did you, contrary to law, refuse 
* hv * a person, whose liberty was brought into dispute, the 
possession of that liberty till the suit was determined ?” 

Appius had no hope of assistance either from the tri- 
bunes or the people ; nevertheless he called upon the 
tribunes ; and when, none of them interposing, the 
officer laid hold on him to drag him away, he cried out, 
“ I appeal.” The sound of these sacred words (the 
guardians of liberty) though from a man who had so 
lately violated the laws of liberty, caused a universal 
silence. He then reminded the people of the merit of 
his ancestors, and of his own unhappy affection to the 
commons, when to the great displeasure of the senate 
he relinquished the consulship, to make way for the de- 
cemvirate, and the establishment of the new laws ; laws* 
which were still in force, while he, the legislator him- 
self, contrary to the tenor of them, was condemned to 
prison. He added that, as to his merits and demerits, 
it would appear what they were, when his trial should 
come on ; that at present he pleaded the common rights 
of a Roman citizen, and only demanded the time neces- 
sary for preparing his defence : that if without being 
heard he was now sentenced to prison, he appealed once 
more to the tribunes, and exhorted them not to follow 
the example of those they hated : that if the tribunes 
confessed they had come to an agreement among them- 
selves to abolish the right of appeal, he appealed from 
them to the people, and implored the protection of the 
laws just made, by joint consent of consuls and tri- 
bunes, to confirm that privilege. 11 What citizen can 
hope for any benefit from those laws, if Appius Claudius 
can reap none ? Your conduct, with regard to me, will 
make it appear, whether this right of appeal, of which 
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you seem so jealous, be only the appearance of a privi- v«yr 
lege, a thing subject to the cabals and private views of ^ 
the tribunes, or whether it be the real and firm support — — ' 
of liberty ” 2T 

Virginius, in answer, said, that Appius was the single c.w. 
man who had nothing to do with the laws or any social 
compact, nor ought to have any benefit from them : 
that, having made himself perpetual decemvir, his tri- 
bunal had been the retreat and strong hold of all wicked- 
ness; that, regardless of gods and men, and always sur- 
rounded by hangmen instead oflictors, he had, contrary 
to all laws and privileges, despoiled, scourged, and mur- 
dered his fellow-citizens ; that then, turning his mind 
from slaughter to lust, he had not been ashamed to tear 
a Roman maid, of free condition, out of her father’s arms, 
deliver her into the hands of the vile minister of his 
pleasures, and reduce the father to the cruel extremity 
®of killing his daughter, to preserve her honour : that 
when the uncle, and the person to whom she was be- 
trothed, were taking up the body of the expiring virgin, 
he had commanded them both to prison, being more 
vexed at the disappointment of his intended rape, than 
touched with concern for the murder. That surely it 
was but fitting so infamous a wretch should go to that 
prison which he himself had built, and had insolently 
named the “ Habitation of the Commons of Rome.” 
Then, turning to Appius, “ Appeal, therefore, as often 
as you will; unless you instantly plead, I order you to 
gaol as a criminal condemned.” 

The commitment of a patrician of such high rank 
seemed to many persons, even among the commons, an 
excessive stretch of tribunitian power; yet nobody op- 
posed it. Appius was that minute led to prison, and 
Virginius appointed him a day for making his defence. 

His unde, C. Claudius, who had always been against c.*. 
the decemyirs, and who had particularly detested the 
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Rome P r *^ e ant * i nso ^ ence °f his nephew, hastened however to 
*». his aid as soon as he heard of his disgrace. It has been 
already said, that, to avoid being an eyewitness- of the 
consLT tyrannical government of the decemvirs, and of the mi- 
* Mp ' series of Rome, he had retired to Regill us. He was no 
sooner come back to Rome, but he appeared in the 
forum in a habit of mourning, and attended by all his 
relations and friends. He went from citizen to citizen, 
and besought each of them in particular not to fix such 
an ignominy upon the Claudian family, nor to suffer 
such a shame to themselves, as that the founder of their 
laws should lie in a dungeon with villains and robbers; 
but rather to forgive one of the Claudii, for the sake of 
so many of the name as interceded for him, than out of 
hatred to one, to reject the prayers of so many. He 
added, that, the people having fortunately recovered 
their liberty by their courage, there was now nothing 
wanting to the happiness of the republic but the re- < 
storing of union between the two orders in the state, 
and that this would be best done by clemency. 

Many of the citizens were moved to pity by the en- 
treaties and intercessions of Claudius. But Virginius, on 
the other hand, begged them to have compassion for him 
and his daughter, and to have regard to the prayers, not 
of the Claudian family which had tyrannized over them, 
but of Virginia’s relations, three tribunes, who, being 
created for the succour of the people, ought in their ne- 
cessity to receive succour from them. Virginius pre- 
vailed. 

D.ita Appius died in prison before the day came for his 
p t«j. trial ; and Dionysius tells us, that though the tribunes 
gave out that he had strangled himself, it was much 
suspected that he had been dispatched by their orders. 
Livy, withoutmentioning a word of the tribunes, basely 
relates, that: Appius, to avoid the infamy of a public pu- 
niahment, put an end to his own life in prison. 
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The trial of Sp. Oppius, one of the plebeian decern,- Yetr of 
virs, followed next.* Numitoriift, Virginia's uncle (who a*, 
was now a tribuue), prosecuted him, as an accomplice of C '* K ' 
Appius, whose injustice in her affair he had not opposed, 
though at that time in Rome : nor was this the only “ hi r- 
crime laid to his charge. A veteran, who had served 
twenty- seven years and had been eight times honoured C-SB ' 
with military rewards, stripping off his robe, exposed his 
shoulders, which had been torn with rods by the decem- 
vir’s lictors ;• and he offered to submit himself to the 
same treatment again, if Oppius could assign any good 
reason for his cruelty. The accused was condemned by 
the unanimous suffrages of the people ; he was thrown 
into prison, and Dionysius tells us, that he died there 
the very same day. The other eight decemvirs sought 
their safety in flight, and banished themselves. Their 
effects were confiscated and sold, and the produce car- 
ried by the quaestors into the public treasury. Marcus d.hu. 
Claudius, the instrument employed by Appius to get 
Virginia into his power, was condemned to death ; but 
as he laid all the crime upon Appius, Virginius was con- 
tented with his exile, doubtless in consideration, that the 
wretch had acted in compliance with the will of a ma- 
gistrate from whom lie could have no appeal. 

Thus was revenge taken for the innocent blood of 
the unfortunate Virginia, whose death (like that of 
Lucretia) procured liberty to the Roman people. 

Though the punishment of the decemvirs was owned 
to be just, yet the senate could not help being under «•*#• 
some consternation at the death and exile of so many 
members of their body. Neither was it possible to 
foresee what bounds the tribunes, who were so closely 
united with the two consuls, would put to their re- 
venge: they seemed to be so many new decemvirs, who 
were going to re-establish the . late tyranny. Duilius, 
who was one of the tribunes, but moM^mb 
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komk th® rest, dispelled the fears of the senate by this public 
b declaration : “Enough has been '••Bone for the security 
■ of our liberty, and the punishment of our enemies, 
twiui. During the remainder of this year, I will not suffer, that 
any person be prosecuted or imprisoned for past faults, 
which, being already expiated, ought therefore to be no 
longer remembered.” 
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